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I. 

'JACOB   03IXILM: 
'  A  gent  both  good  and  trew.' 

On  one  of  the  landings  of  the  staircase  of  the  National  Gallery, 

a",  thj  entrance  of  the  rooms  devoted  to  British  Art,  hangs  a  picture 

ibjr  Gainsborough  representing  a  family  group.    It  is  painted  with 

the  full  and  harmonious  sense  of  colour  for  which  that  painte  r 
is  remarkable,  and,  besides  its  artistic  merits,  the  charming  com- 
poeition  reproduces  that  individual  personality  which  Gainsborough 
seized  so  wonderfully  at  times,  and  which  the  greatest  painters  only 
can  convey  to  us,  in  some  unexplained  and  yet  undeniable  manner. 

The  family  is  that  of  Mr,  Jamea  Baillie,  who  was  a  younger  son 
of  the  Baillies  of  Dochfour,  and  the  picture  must  have  been  painted 
in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
charming  composition  ;  and  original  too,  even  though  the  usual 
garden  background  is  there  and  tlie  well-known  curtain  hangs 
from  the  marble  column.  The  father,  in  the  dress  of  the  period, 
with  wig  and  with  knee-breeches,  stands  stately  and  well-propor- 
tioned upon  a  step  ;  at  his  right  sits  the  mother  of  the  family,  with 
her  youngest  child  on  her  kuee  and  the  others  clustering  round 
her.  Mrs.  BaiUie  is  not  handsome,  but  looks,  nevertheless,  imposing 
and  attractive.  She  site  in  some  dignity,  dressed  in  her  handsome 
fringed  robes,  with  a  satin  shoe  appearing  from  beneath  the  ample 
skirts. 
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Beside  her  are  her  daughters ;  the  eldest,  a  maideu  of  about 
thirteen,  with  dark  eyes  like  the  father,  and  wearing  a  tall,  feathered 
hat,  beneath  which  her  hair  falls  loosely.  In  after  years  she  was 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  great '  Jacob  Omnium.'  Next  to  her  is  a 
younger  sister,  with  a  merry,  round  face,  which  has  descended  to 
another  generation ;  and  there  is  also  the  usual  fascinating  little 
boy  of  those  days,  who,  in  his  blue  vest  and  buttons  and  little 
trousers,  is  looking  up  at  the  baby  in  the  mother's  lap.  The 
stately  gentleman  was  the  grandfather  of  Matthew  James  Higgins, 
otherwise  '  Jacob  Omnium,'  and  the  likeness  between  the  genera- 
tions is  certainly  very  remarkable.  But,  good-looking  as  Mr.  Baillie 
must  have  been,  Gainsborough,  had  he  lived  to  paint  it,  might  have 
made  a  still  handsomer  picture  of  the  grandson. 

It  was  the  Uttle  boy,  known  later  as  Mr.  Alexander  Baillie, 
who  left  this  picture  for  hfe  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Higgins,  and  then 
to  the  National  Gallery,  where  it  now  hangs  in  honour. 

History  has  a  way  of  teUing  her  stories  backwards.  It  is 
interesting  to  recognise  dignity,  wit,  kindliness,  a  certain  friendly 
authority  that  one  remembers  in  the  nineteenth  century,  recorded 
in  the  distant  eighteenth  century  by  its  master  hand.^  Here  too  is  a 
presentment  of  the  Higgins  family  itself  not  as  yet  in  existence.  The 
two  daughters,  the  son,  the  kind  parents  in  suitable  surroundings. 

The  best  likeness,  perhaps,  that  was  done  of  •  Jacob  Omnium '  is 
one  from  a  photograph,  which  records  his  well-modelled  features, 
calmly  humorous,  and  restrained.  The  other  portrait  engraved  in 
the  Memoir  is  an  excellent  full-length  sketch  by  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  with  a  little  toy- terrier  introduced  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
This  portrait  gives  a  good  impression  of  Mr.  Higgins's  great  and 
remarkable  height.  I  can  remember  seeing  my  father  looking  up 
at  him  as  the  two  walked  away  together  along  Young  Street, 
Carlyle  called  my  father  a  Cornish  giant  once,  and  Mr.  Higgins  he 
dubbed  Eupeptic  giant.  Not  being  eupeptic  himself,  Carlyle 
seemed  to  disapprove  of  tall  men  and  of  many  other  obvious  and 
inevitable  facts.  Mr.  Higgins's  was  a  harmonious  and  finely 
modelled  figure,  I  could  not  have  believed  from  my  remembrance 
that  he  was  six  foot  eight  inches  in  height,  if  I  had  not  read  it  in 
his  Memoir — that '  excellent  Memoir,'  as  Sir  LesUe  Stephen  calls  it, 
written  with  so  much  affection  and  discrimination  by  his  friei 
Sir  William  StirUng-Maxwell. 

'  How  matiy  such  noble  records,  giv«ti 
tv.  cnti«lh  oeuiutj  urill  look  upon  I 
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Some  poopb  have  an  cor  for  music,  an  eye  for  colour ;  otheza, 
a  1k»  MIBB  irajr,  have  an  interest  in  their  fellow-creatvres,  a  critical 
«|lilliBli  ooaeeming  them,  and  '  Jacob  Omnium '  was  one  of  these  ; 
and  K>  was  Sir  Wiliiam,  who  wrote  of  him. 


U. 

One  baA  beard  tbe  story  of  the  infant  in  a  cradle  who  witnessed 
a  theft  committ-  '  '  '  -  nurse,  and  who  resolved  to  tell  of  it  as 
■ooo  aa  he  waa  iigh  to   epcak  intelligibly.     In  this  way 

'Batetfanalisa*  aeotna  at  a  very  early  age  to  have  bad  an  opinion 
opoa  Ab  uttun  of  Ilia,  and  ho  certainly  did  not  hesitate  to  expose 
Um  VRNigs  be  bad  observed  when  the  time  was  ripe  to  do  so.  A 
boy  who  began  at  fourteen  years  of  age  to  have  his  own  ideas 
•poQ  adoeation  was  surely  bom  to  be  a  critic.  He  says  :  '  I  used 
vhm  to  doubt,  when  called  of!  from  my  studies  at  Harchester  to 
and  my  ma«t«r's  fire,  to  prepare  liis  meals,  or  to  brush  his  clothes, 
vbather  a  system  which  permitted  and  upheld  such  practices  could 
ftaOy  be  ba>eficial  either  to  hiro  or  to  me.'  These  early  conclusions 
btftphomleed  in  later  times,  when  the  well-known  letters  by  '  Pater- 
lunSaa*  about  Eton  came  out  in  the  Corxhill  Magazine,  writing 
vividlj'  (rom  personal  experience  of  the  noble  old  stronghold  of 
llftfitioii  and  prejudice  and  good  faith.  More  than  one  master 
took  sp  the  cJiallenge.  '  Paterfamilias '  replied  to  the  replies.  His 
chad  tetter.  pabU»hed  in  the  Corkhill  MAOAZtNE  for  March  1861, 
b  bMd«d  by  a  quotation  from  Paul  Louis  Courier  which  is  too 
"^''""g  Ofit  to  be  qooied  at  length  : 

M  voadrato  Man  rtpondre  4  oe  professecr  [says  the  eminent  Frenchmim], 
'cai;  «>■■■  «0H  mrm,  JIkIbm  ease*  caiucr.  Ju  me  faix  tout  A  lous,  et  no 
rfAMgae  yanMBe ;  tami»  jja  le  croii  {&ch(i.  II  m'appoUe  jacobin,  r^vulationnaire, 
f<Mgtell%  ^vtmu,  mnpuiM)tJ>ei.t  .  jx-.itif^re  ou  fx^tiairc,  cnrag(,  im[>o«i<eur, 
■A^Mhtbar. UWtijri#-.  h-nii;:  i;r>1riii<r,  nimactcT,  cblSounior.  C'cst 
•oaA,  it  fat  mltBt>\:  il  entend  qaa  Ini  et  mot  Bonl 

tfavl*  dMtaBl ;  tt  <- ...  , r. 

Wbm  the  Eton  master,  joBtly  claiming  remuneration  for  much 
•rdoovs  work,  deaoibea  the  occupation  '  as  one  repulsive  and  irk- 
•oow  to  moft  men.'  and  complains  that  *  it  mars  their  chances  of 
■nnying.'  •  Paterfamilia*,'  with  grave  amti«ement,  observes  that 
thia  gCBtlflffiau'e  complaint  la  certaiialy  not  fluttering  for  the  wives 
of  bn  QoUeagues. 

'  PalcrfianuliM  *  writei  aa  b«  talked  perhaps,  as  a  man  of  uz  foot 
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eight  inches  would  naturally  do,  with  a  certain  authority,  w 
in  his  case  was  tempered  by  a  strong  sense  of  humour ;  and  yet  his 
trenchant  decisions  were  almost  always  for  the  good  of  the  world — 
to  help  the  oppressed,  to  set  wrong  right.  Other  men's  heads  did  not 
obscure  his  view,  though  he  may  have  too  hastily  overlooked  them. 

The  Memoir  gives  the  dates  and  facts  of  Mr.  Higgin.s's  early  life- 
He  was  born  at  Bcnown  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  He  wi 
educated  at  Bath  and  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  he  went  to  Ne 
College,  Oxford.  His  mother,  the  little  girl  in  the  tall  hat,  was 
early  left  a  widow  with  several  daughters  and  this  one  son.  The 
daughters  married  in  Italy  and  settled  at  Naples.  I  can  remember, 
as  a  girl,  calling  with  my  father  upon  a  very  tall  lady,  with  all  the 
Bay  of  Naples  shining  through  the  windows  of  her  reception-room, 
and  I  am  told  there  are  still  tall  and  handsome  Italian  gentlemen, 
her  sons  and  nephews,  with  the  features  and  the  stature  of  my 
father's  old  friend  and  companion. 

Mr.  Higgins  as  a  young  man  after  leaving  college  went  off  to 
the  West  Indies.  He  was  heir  to  an  estate,  which  he  twice  visited 
at  intervals,  finding,  as  we  read,  '  that  his  plausible  attorney  am 
gentlemanly  manager  were  actively  making  away  with  hia  8u 
stance.'  But  they  seem  literally  to  have  reckoned  without  their 
host,  who,  on  his  arrival,  speedily  got  rid  of  them  and  brought 
his  tangled  aHairs  into  order. 


III. 

Soon  aft'er  Mr.  Higgins's  return  from  Demcrara,  in  1817,  tlifi 
famine  in  Ireland  was  at  its  height.  He  offered  his  services  to  thi 
reUef  committee  in  England.  Others  worked  hard  through  that 
cruel  time ;  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Mr.  John  Ball,  and  many  mor 
names  will  be  remembered.  Mr.  Higgins  was  wth  those  who 
were  sent  out  to  the  coast  of  Mayo  with  supplies  for  the  starving 
people.  They  were  conveyed  thither  by  H.M.S.  Ttrribk.  They 
landed  at  Erris,  a  promontory  stretching  into  the  Atlantic : 

'J'iio  Ukores  were  wasliod  by  watw  aboaudiiig  in  flfli,  but  tliere  wunoti 
wlierry  or  iiiihitig  stnack  in  tbe  vutire  liaroiiy.    Six  thousand  ^'ere  fropposed  tfl 
have  perished  tiy  starvation,  the  Inndiiwners  jiU  bat  two  were  bankrupt  in  (nirs4 
or  in  chiiraclfT  .  .  .  men,  women,  and  chiklrrn  were  djing  dail;  in  the  vlllog 
ets  &nd  on  the  roarlsick-ti.    Mr.  Uiggiua  and  his  a8^ociate,  llr.  Byiioc,  a  nav 
"•nrgeon,  were  besieited  at  once  for  (oud,  clotliin^,  and  ouffina.  .  .  .  When  at  la 
the  local   committee  had  got  into   perfect  order,   the  greatest   vigQuncc   wm] 
require<l  to  prevent  tbe  resources  provided  Irotu  beinj;  wut«d,  iuterceptotU'l 
applied  to  tbe  pa;  meat  of  wages,  fcc. 
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Tb«  letlCTS  of  Mr.  Higgins  corroborate  the  complaints  of  the 
relief  rommissinners.  In  April  1847  '  Jacob  Omnium  '  sent  a  letter 
tp  the  *  Thncs '  so  cloqmrit.  »o  incisive,  that  even  now,  aft«r  sixty 
ymi%,  it  still  »Ungt  and  stirs  the  reader.  To  understand  the  Irish, 
Sir  M.  E.  Orant-Duff  tells  us  on  good  authority,  a  man  must  be 
bMTDagUiL,  and  of  an  Ir'  °  ht.     The  present  writer  may  claim 

tlii  latter  right  to  real:  ^  range  mixture  of  fire  and  apathy, 

of  ianginatioa  and  hopeleas  fatalism,  which  belongs  to  the  Irish 
ckMBCtar,  and  which  at  that  trving  time  routed  the  just  indigna- 
IMB  of  *  Jaeob  Omniom.'  Fatalism  was  no  part  of  his  creed.  To 
iMtir  himaelf,  to  administer,  to  hold  the  reins  firmly,  came  naturally 
Is  him.  Ho  mi^t  have  been  an  Irishman  for  spirit  and  kindness 
aaA  MittfplMe ;  be  certainly  was  a  typical  Scotchman  for  pains- 
Idtinf  and  oooscientioiuness.  What  the  work  was  which  he  had 
lo  cuTj  oof  may  be  imagined  from  the  following  statement  at 
_^  end  of  his  I«lter  : 

La«t  1  RUijr  \m  Mapocted  of  erajr^xtralion  I  wilt,  in  oonclasioD,  set  down 
I  Biy  vyoi  ban  mcb  durlcg  the  luit  halt-hour.  I  have  seen  in  the  conrt- 
liH*  W  likjMBt  held  cm  Uie  body  of  n  \mj  aged  thirteen,  who,  being  left  aJone 
laaiaUB  with  a  Utkla  ho*  and  fi<b  in  hi.s  charge,  was  murdered  by  bis  couiin, 
•  b*f  •<  tvrlTv,  for  Um  ak«  of  thAt  wrt>(o>K<d  pitlanoo  of  food,  A  verdict  of 
vflMaaidar  baa  atoca  been  r«turnML  The  rnlprit  1*  tlie  most  fjunl.shcd  and 
«Mkfy  Bttls<m>t««  I  ercr  «w,  nnd  biji  relalivrs,  whom  I  hourd  osamined,  w<>ru 
•0  aiVHilj  comdalMl  asd  fover-strickeii. 

flb  WSSftm  Stirlinf-Maxwell,  in  concluding  this  melancholy 
i^pter,  writes  as  follows  : 

Tta  UaliBCB  of  mn  wtre  rtrj  angry  with  Lord  John  RnMell  for  exhorting 
ttiB  I»a4afa  Um  autfln, '  H«lf>  jgnnKitvpM,  nnd  Heaveti  will  help  you ' ;  but  the 
t^i^M  aC  Iks  f miac  h«rtt  dot  l«t:o  wholly  lost,  even  upon  thin  generation. 

Oo  his  retttm  to  Eopland  during  the  general  election  of  1847, 
Higgins  stood  for  V  <•  as  a  Peelite.     Ho  was  defeated 

'Mr.  JamM  Wibma,  n  s  Finance  Minister  in  India,  by  a 

of  twenty-one.      A  daughter  of   the  Rt.  Hon.  James 
tells  me  that  ahe  can  remember  being  taken  to  a  window 
the  feleetion  and  hrr  father  speaking,  and  Mr.  Iliggins's 
fiKure  standing  on    the  hustings,  and  the  excited 
*«fr*'inf"  of  the  opposite  f.  1  riving  into  one  another,  so 

tkat  the  littla  frightened  gi:  into  tears  and  was  carried 

siway  by  her  name.     Mr.  Higgins  never  again  stood  for  a  seat  in 
PwhamenV,  though,  as  we  read,  ' '  '  rent  in  public  affairs  con- 

tuned  unabated.,  and  tborawere  :  ••*  more  familiar  than  his 

ii  the  Lobbjr  or  aodcr  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  CommoDs,* 
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IV. 

Tn  1850  Mr.  Higgina  married  Mrs.  Benet,  a  daughtei 
Henry  Tichborne. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  1850  that  my  father,  sitting 
down  to  write  a  letter  at  the  club,  found  the  impression  in  Mr. 
Higgins's  writing  of  an  envelope  addressed  to  this  lady.  Amused 
and  interested  by  the  confirmation  of  rumours  which  had  reached 
him,  he  cut  out  the  page  and  sent  it  to  his  friend.  I  can  remember 
going  with  my  father  to  call  at  Mr.  Higgins'a  house  in  Lowndes 
Square  just  before  the  marriage.  There  were  several  people  about, 
but  I  most  of  all  remember  the  soft  laughing  eyea  and  the  white 
bonnet  of  the  bride  to  be. 

As  I  have  said,  my  father  and  '  Jacob  Omnium  *  were  friends  and 
companions  both  before  and  after  the  marriage.  They  Uked  the 
same  amusements,  they  had  the  same  interests.  Is  it  not  well 
known  how  they  went  together  to  visit  a  celebrated  giant,  and 
were  admitted  free  of  charge  ?  They  fancied  the  same  toys,  old 
china,  hric-a-hrac,  among  the  rest,  and  one  spring  morning  a  cab 
drove  up  loaded  with  a  dehghtful  gift  from  '  Jacob  Omnium's '  store 
to  ours,  Dresden  and  Oriental  pieces  there  were,  a  cauhflowcr  in 
china  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  One  mug  remains  to  this  day 
intact  upon  my  table — a  cup  in  which  some  of  us  may  still  drink 
to  the  past. 

Sir  William  Stirling-Ma.xwell,  writing  of  Mr.  Higgios,  recalls  the 
well-assorted  Uttlo  dinners  both  of  his  bachelor  days  and  in  later 
life ;  the  breakfasts  to  the  PhUo-bibUon  Society,  and  those  rarer 
Derby-day  occasions  at  which  half  a  dozen  friends,  '  agreeing, 
perhaps,  in  nothing  but  good-fellowship,  used  to  meet  for  the  great 
summer  hohday.'  He  quotes  the  names  of  Sir  John  Simeon,  of 
my  father,  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  John  Leech,  Count  de  Mont- 
alembcrt.  I  remember  a  brake  calling  one  fine  Derby  morning  at 
my  father's  door,  into  which  he  mounted  and  cheerfully  drove 
away,  leaving  us  looking  out  from  our  schooboom  window  with  a 
general  sense  of  excitement  and  hoUday  in  the  air,  since  even  the 
grown-up  people  were  out  enjoying  themselves. 

I  come  upon  one  and  another  record  of  Mr.  Higgins's  name  in 
old  papers  and  letters  of  that  time.  '  When  I  took  leave  of  you 
last  night  on  Higgins's  doorstep,'  writes  Richard  Doyle  in  a  fare- 
well letter  to  my  father,  who  had  juBt  started  for  America.    This 
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■athtve  been  «  lost  pckrliug  dinner  to  the  traveller  in  the  autumn 
tllSii.  '  Mr.  Uiggimi  met  mc  in  the  park  with  baby/  Mm.  Brook- 
Ui  vritet,  *  Mid  asked  mr  if  I  would  not  come  and  dine  with 
Ikn;  bat  I  oooM  not  leave  home.'  How  these  chance  words 
kay  tfce  reality  of  past  days  before  one  ! 

Only  Tosterday,  opening  a  book  at  hazard,  I  read  au  amusing 
mttot  a  ooQvecsation  that  once  was  held  recorded  by  Sir  M.  £. 
tek^Dofi.  '  Imagine,'  said  Sir  George  Trcvelyan,  speaking  of 
tmkmi  Athena,  *a  society  in  which  it  was  quite  the  natural  thinu 
lo  dttouM  at  great  length  whether  "  Jacob  Omnium  "  was  taller 
Iku  another  man  by  bigness  or  by  two  feet  I ' 

This  aOiudon  mu«t  have  been  at  a  time  when '  Jacob  Omnium's ' 
■aie  had  long  become  familiar  to  the  world  at  large.  *  Hin 
mAy  letters  were  never  passed  over,'  says  his  biographer.  They 
■■■  to  have  been  quoti'd  vnth  respect  and  irritation,  too ;  they 
mm  failed  to  make  their  mark. 

One  only  book  of  '  Social  Essays '  contains  most  of  his  longer 
artklea.  A  terrible  story,  called  '  Captain  Jack,'  refers  to  his 
Waii  Indian  experiences.  The  history  of  '  Jacob  Omnium '  first 
appeared  in  tbc  '  New  Monthly  Bdagazine '  in  1S45.  The  paper 
Bttacted  $o  much  attention  that  tlie  name  ever  after  remained  to 
ite  aathor.  My  father  was  writing  in  the  same  magazine  at  the 
tiat,  and  b«  and  Mr.  Higgins  both  simultaneously  apphed  to  the 
•Star  to  make  them  known  to  one  another. 

Again  and  again,  as  one  reads  what '  Jacob  Omnium  'has  written, 
one  w  ramiaded  of  the  aathor  of '  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,'  of 
tki  *  Snob  Paper*,'  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  my  father's  writing  ; 
<m  one  oocaeion  Mr.  Higgins  must  have  actually  written  two  pages 
ct  the  '  Book  of  Soobs.'  At  another  be  himself  supplied  the 
■I017  for  a  very  well-known  poem.  ^ 


V. 

Moet  people  know  the  'Ballads  of  Policeman  X,'  and   the 
of  *  Jiodh  Homninm'fl  Hom  ' : 

Vlto&ll  Yftrd. 

■  Miirr  '■In  n'sort. 


ntna  *{»it. 
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A  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Higgins  had  been  stolen  from  Tatter- 
sairs  by  means  of  a  forged  letter.  This  horse  was  cleverly  recog- 
nised by  his  groom  and  recovered  in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
thief,  who  had  been  keeping  the  horse  at  livery,  found  it  con- 
venient to  disappear,  and  the  stablekeeper  then  brought  an  action 
against  Mr.  Higgins  for  the  animal's  keep,  which  Mr.  Higgins 
naturally  refused  lo  pay.  The  cause  was  tried,  says  Sir  William, 
in  a  small  and  ancient  local  court  called  '  The  Palace  Court.'  I  am 
told  that  it  was  a  relic  of  the  times  when  the  Sovereign  was 
supposed  to  hold  her  own  private  court  of  justice,  and  has  been 
now  finally  abolished. 

Pleaceman  X  tells  the  story  - 

The  dreadful  day  of  trile 

In  the  Pallis  Court  did  come  ; 
Tho  lawyers  said  their  say, 

The  Judge  looked  wcry  glam, 
And  then  the  British  Jury  ca^t 

Poor  Jacob  Uom-ni-nm. 

0,  a  weary  day  was  that 

For  .Tacoh  to  go  through  ; 
Tho  debt  waa  two-seventeen 

(Which  he  no  mor  owed  than  yon). 
And  then  there  •was  the  plainlives  oosta. 

Eleven  pound  six  and  two. 

And  then  there  was  bis  own, 

Which  the  lawyers  they  did  fix 
At  the  wery  moderit  figgar 

Of  ten  pound  one  and  six. 
Now  Evins  bless  the  Pallifi  Court, 

And  all  its  bold  vcr.dicks  t 

Everyone  must  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  Pleaceman  X 
for  '  Jacob  Omnium'  when  he  exclaims. 

If  I'd  committed  crimes. 

Good  Lord,  I  wouldn't  are  that  maa 
Attack  me  in  the  Timet  I 

The  diflerencses  of  our  contemporaries  often  amuse  and  interest 
us,  but  their  cordial  understandings  and  sympathies  do  one  good 
to  dwell  upon.  I  do  not  allude  to  mutual  admiration  societies, 
which  are  apt  to  exhaust  one's  attention,  but  to  that  pride  in 
good  work  carried  through,  that  love  for  generous  lives  lived 
simply  to  the  end,  which  will  always  ring  true. 

Bosj  88    he  wait  [1   am    again  quoting],  he    was   ever    ready   to    prove 
birowlf  a  friend  in  tieod,  s  counsollur  tn  difficulty,  a  comforter  in  aflllctiou. 


tm$  pneUM    In  weigb<np  eviHcnce  enatjled  him  often   to  mediate  in 
tttov^b  in  hl«  li'  ''ion  he  waa  a  iuhii  of  many  controversies, 

klkiipri«at«  ettfmcViJ  Ue  wci  i  o(  not  a,  Tew  rcconcilintious. 

I  md  Uu8  most  just  tribute  in  Sir  William  Stirling-Max- 
pi^M,  there  comes  back  to  my  mind  a  message  from  Mr. 
•rritten  yean  and  years  ago,  just  after  my  father's  death. 
The  note*  ts  alinoAt  too  intimntc  to  print,  and  yet  it  gives  so 
Me  A  pietare  of  the  wnt«r  and  doe^  such  honour  to  friendship 
tkt  I  cannot  but  allude  to  it  now.  Mr.  Higgins  had  writt€n 
IomIc  Of  who  WAS  ad^'ising  us,  and  had  sent  various  practical  and 
■JBEtabie  nggestions  for  oor  use,  and  I,  in  return,  had  sent  him 
•  letter  we  had  just  received,  which  we  valued  very  much. 
Henp: 

^  ttii  la|)«Hiilila  lior  mftn  to  write  s  wi««r  or  kinder  letter  than  Mr.  Morivale 

iwiWa  to  jou.    I  WM  kfraid  when  I  flrat  wrote  to  you  that  in  your  grief 

iai|hl«ttnisl|<oar  aAdn  to  icind  bat  incompetent  hanrls,  and  might  then 

i  how  to  •ndeat*  yooTMlf  trom  them.     A»  St  is,  I  can  only  itay  that 

- 1  B^f  «U«  I  aboald  b«  very  happy  Ut  think  that  my  cbiMren  Imd  at 

nek  la  advtMr  anil  veiji<«nt  a*  Mr.  Mcrivale,  and  that  yon  cannot  do 

(kfOMB  ivl;  oe  Ub  fully  m  nil  i^.ii.i«.  .  ,  . 

BteU^  God  blHayoa,  von  to  b<>«r  np  bravely  against  the  heavy 

'  wMeh  li»"  v—^  -ti  (^ddci^^  .--.^.ttj  on  you. 

U I  Btty  rvicr  lo  rach  personal  nmttors,  I  may  add  that  wc  had 
<><^  XQod  adviaen  and  belpen.  Uno  of  them,  Mr.  George  Smith. 
>  Mr.  Ilig^nt's  fnend,  who  Iximseli  belonged  to  that  race  of 
um  with  an  inatinct  for  human  beings.  Mr.  George  Smith  trusted 
•id  admired  hia  atatcly  cuntribut^ir,  and  liked  to  take  counsel 
fnik  him  about  both  literary  and  public  affairs.  Specially  when 
ik»  *  Fdl  Slall  Gazette '  waa  atarted  did  he  consult  him.  Mr. 
fltipna  wrote  nuny  of  tlte  '  Occasional  Notes '  which  the  new  peri- 
•&al  waa  the  fir*t  to  iaaoe.  '  Occaaional  Notes '  arc  now  in  every 
■mpaper,  but  they  arc  not  quite  '  Jacob  Omnium's.' 


VI. 

'  Jacob  Omnium '  ceased  to  writ  •  for  the  *  Times ' — it  waa 
Bmeni  about  military  matters  which  brought  the  long 
'Uft   contribution?   continued    to 
...i.NE,  as  well  OS  in  th«  'Pall  Mall 
Qtarttr  <)]  reform,  social  reform,  all  interested 

hia,  AAti  t(  1*  i;anottit  to  note  with  what  just  instinct  he  seemed  to 
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seize  upon  the  \ital  problems  of  the  hour  and  to  suggest  possible 
remedies. 

What  a  variety  of  subjects  he  grasped !  We  owe  tx)  liim  the 
introduction  of  steam-rollers  in  the  Loudon  streets,  brought  about 
by  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  horses  under  his  window. 
Administrative  reform  was  one  of  his  hobbies.  The  Public  Schools 
Commission  followed  upon  his  articles  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 
Only  yesterday,  sitting  in  a  Surrey  garden,  with  an  horizon  of 
autumn  hills  and  a  foreground  of  ilowering  lawns,  I  heard  some- 
thing I  had  never  Icnown  before  from  a  friend  with  whom  I  have 
many  memories  in  common. 

This  is  what  the  lady  told  me.  One  day  Mr.  Higgins  descended 
the  steps  of  his  club  and  found  the  road  wet  and  impassable  after 
a  recent  shower.  His  intention  had  been  to  cross  over  to  a  great 
store  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  to  buy  some  soda  for 
a  bath,  an  antidote  for  gout  which  had  been  recommended  by  his 
doctor.  Not  caring  to  walk  through  the  mud,  he  called  to  a  bare- 
footed boy,  and,  putting  a  shilling  into  his  hand,  desired  him  to 
cros."}  the  road  and  to  make  the  purchase.  The  boy  returned  with 
the  soda  and  a  handful  of  change,  and  Mr.  Higgins  asked  him 
whether  he  had  understood  that  he  was  intended  to  pay  for  the 
goods.  The  boy  declared  that  he  had  paid  all  that  had  been 
asked ;  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Higgins,  on  his  return  home,  senti 
for  the  household  books,  and  found  that  the  sum  usually  charged 
for  soda  was  many  times  in  excess  of  that  which  had  been  asked 
from  the  httle  sweeper.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  first  start  of 
Co-operative  Stores,  so  vigorously  advocated  by  '  Jacob  Omnium '  in 
the  columns  of  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette.'  So  much  my  friend  told 
me,  and  she  smiled  as  she  added,  with  a  remembrance  of  those 
past  days,  the  trades  resented  this  correspondence  and  withdrew 
their  advertisements  in  consequence.  The  public  certainly  bene- 
fited, but  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette  *  suffered. 

At  one  time  'Jacob  Omnium'  was  strenuously  opposed  to  that 
great  'Historicus'  whose  loss  a  nation  mourns  now.  It  would  bo 
almost  too  sad  to  dwell  on  these  names,  on  those  noble  vanished 
hands  that  have  so  long  toiled  for  us  and  have  made  straight  our 
way,  were  it  not  for  the  grasp  of  the  hving.  But  it  would  be  a* 
fooUsh  to  weep  for  the  children  who  once  played  in  the  old  gardeu, 
and  who  are  now  busy  men  and  women,  at  work  in  the  world,  as 
only  to  lament  for  those  who  have  passed  their  way  through 
honoured  life  to  rest. 
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COBdodfl  bettor  than  by  an  extract  from  one  of  Mr 
»j««  a  charming  description  ul  old  Chelsea  Hospital 

1  IfO  06  Sunday  mornln;^  I  applied  for  admittance  at  the  east  gat« 
1.  wImtvmU  a  guard  of  old  men  clad  in  a  coetame  which  recalled 
kayatad  Bofai9t'» piciorv  o(tbe  '  Marob  to  Finchley.'  Being  i«a<li],T  admitted 
Iptmtdad  lo  tb*  Bialn  quadrangle,  where  I  found  the  pensioners  mustering  for 
iim^  |»iad«i.  Jien  maimod  by  every  variety  of  niutilatiou  under  which  life 
HlltentebMd  ««ra  aluwty  fratherini^  from  the  variooa  wards.  Empty  sleeves, 
•■Aa  Wp^  bftai  lack*,  and  disfigured  {eaturcs  bore  witness  that  these  gMll.tnl 
Maav  kad  daarij  boagbl  not  the  eaM — fur  that  few  of  them  have  hcalUi  tu 
!■•— bad  tlM  rcpim  which  tbejr  esjoy. 

AaUit  an  thaw  flgna  of  bodily  wcalroecs  and  [nflrmity  I  remarke<l  an  erect. 
■■  ^^  cantega  aad  a  ntats«aii  of  droM  whiob  proved  that  neither  age  nor 
rtteaa  aoald  cntUeala  habits  aoqairud  by  lonij  aervioe.  You  could  read  in 
mmj  ■ao'fe  taca  that  ha  roapccLcil  himself  and  knew  his  own  wortJi,  and  was 
fnal  thai  hia  eooatry  bad  reoognined  it  .  .  .  The  sound  of  drums  and  fifes 
iMte  la  afHB  By  mcria. 

Ika  ahl  Man  IpmuA  a  double  Uno  on  either  »ido  of  the  ^avel  walk,  and  the 
fpviavcf  tha  BoipilaL,  preceded  by  a  blind  drummer  and  two  octogenarian 
Iki^aad  aaooBpaaM  by  Ibe  offlccra  of  the  (iotabUuhiocnt,  appeared  on  the 
fWaila.  .  .  .  7W  petiaioeer*  were  clottely  examined  by  their  governor,  as  ho 
laprf  alivg  ttalr  awat  aoouiat«  lino,  witli  aa  air  taUier  of  aifectionate  interest 
•aiataBalal  Mraliay. 

Itfa*  tht7  breka  te  chifwt  word  was  paaaad  down  their  ranks  that  a  pair  of 
i  had  baaa  filckod  op  aad  waa  In  tha  haadd  of  the  adjutant.  An 
■iTpalaa  llmpAd  forib  and  claimed  tbcm,  tbua  cbamctcrijtically 
:  Ihte  riagalar  military  ■peciaclc. 

TImb  '  J»oob  Omniam '  desoribes  the  old  chapel, 

daooa,*  th*  altar  draped  on  either  ddo  with  the  bannern 
r  All  aad  Tlppoo  Saih.  .  .  .  Sixteen  Imperial  eagUa  adorn  the  walk  and 

Iha  prnaaw  of  thoae  woldient,  of  whom  theM  retmans  were  once  the 
Tha  baity  «(  Ota  cho"  -ly  AUetl  by  the  pondoners ;  a  fiinglo  line 

I  Miikd  alaay  tha  w:i.  t  side  accommodates  tbo  offlcen  of  the 

tffmmd  at  iha  Urn*  I  visited  the  place  that  theae  famOiea  contained 
yaw  wvnea  of  great  beauty ;    and    naver   did    female  youth  and 
A   fnth  aora  oonspicuuualy  titan  when  contrasted    with  the 
I  haada  and  shaUarad  frames  of  these  venerable  soldiers. 

:  JBe  goes  on  to  praiw  '  tho  manly,  atraightfonrard,  and  kind- 
apprak  to  ootnmon-senBc  of  Mr.  Gkng,  the  chaplain.  .  .  . 
<hall  I  aaj  of  the  congregation  1 '  he  adds,  having  thus 
the  dcigyman. 

^J  aaMHihUM  at  u«n  we  know,  to  our  cost,  if  wc  have  lived   long 

te(  Iha  aajofity  an  but  of  avcrago  merit,  lliat  many  »ink  below 

J,  aad  Iha*  law  tisa  above  Iv 

IL  aaldsl  thia  ■ttaaga  collection  of  cripples,  all  have  been  aotnally 

•ra  aad  aot  foood  waikting ;  all  have  approved  thanualvas  teav*, 
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obedient,  faithfal,  hare  undergone  severe  and  bloodjr  trials  in  ever;  quarter  ot 
the  globe,  wherever  their  duty  led  them,  and  have  been  fortunate  to  have  their 
merits  recognised  and  their  toils  rcwjirded  by  the  niium/rum  diffnitaif  of  Chelsea. 
Uaokncycd  as  that  phrase  is,  I  know  of  none  other  wbiob  so  well  expresses  the 
position  of  these  meritorious  sen-ants  of  England. 

There  is  something  that  reminds  one  of  '  The  Newcomea'  in 
this  restrained  and  yet  most  effective  picture  of  the  peaceful  place, 
which  remains,  happily,  unchanged  from  the  days  when  'Jacob 
Omnium's'  stately  figure  trod  ita  sunny  old  courts. 


The  following  note  by  Mrs.  Yates  Thompson,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  George  M.  Smith,  reaches  me  as  thi^  ■pa'per  is  going  to  pr 
It  M  SO  interesting  that  it  is  added  as  a  postscript.    It  tells  its 
story  and  adds  to  mine. 

A.  I.  R. 

The  amount  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Higgins's  writing  for  the  '  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  '  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  regular  contributors  such 
as  W.  R.  Greg,  Lord  Strangford,  and  Leslie  Stephen  occupy  five 
pages  each  in  the  contributors'  ledger  for  the  first  two  years,  and 
J.  Fitzjamea  Stephen  has  as  many  as  thirteen  pages,  M.  J.  Higgins 
requires  thirty  of  the  large  pages,  all  written  in  my  father's  beautifal 
clear  hand.  His  first  article  appeared  a  week  after  the  paper  started, 
and  his  last  on  the  day  he  was  taken  ill — six  da^ys  before  he  died.  At 
first  there  were  not  so  many  '  Occasional  Notes ' — only  thirteen  in 
May  18G5 — but  he  seemed  soon  to  take  possession  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  in  May  186G  there  were  sixty-six  written  by  him.  It 
was  quite  an  ordinary  thing  for  him  to  write  six,  or  eight,  or  ten 
*  Occasional  Notes '  a  day,  and  the  curious  variety  of  subjecta  is 
fairly  shown  by  the  following  entries  for  two  days  in  1867  : 


Public-houses. 
U.S.  Presidents. 
Photography  of  Corpses. 
'  Telegraph '  Corruspoudeut. 
Lectures  by  a  Corporal. 
Gutta  Pcrcha  Ears. 
The  Ship  Diana. 
Agricultural  Labourers. 


Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Condition  of  Naples. 
Mont  Cenia  Railway. 
Fenian  Ringleaders. 
Miracle  of  St.  Januarius. 
Stoam  Locomotive  in  Rome. 
Health  of  Prince  Imperial. 


His  first  contribution  to  the  *  Pall  Mall  Owsetto  *  was  a  long 
letter — '  Locked   in ' — giving  a  lively  acoouni  of  hia  service  M 
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aimI  a  forcible  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  the  aystem. 
He  wrote  a  few  leaders  and  now  and  then  a  review,  and,  besides 
(ki  *  Ooeaaianal  Notet/  *  Correspotidence '  was  always  a  favourite 
tAad  of  hi*.  On  aenoos  questions,  such  as  a  long  controversy 
«ttk  Sir  Samuel  Baker  on  the  negro  question,  he  wrote  as  '  J.  O.' ; 
kl  h$  naed  endless  pseudonyms,  ofton  writing  a  letter,  on  the 
Itatt  kflfidaya,  (or  uistanM,  as  '  A  Mother  of  Six,'  and  answering  it 
M  *A  Palher  of  Pour.'  To  name  but  a  few,  he  appears  as  '  A 
WBow.*  'A  Veteran,'  'Rose  du  Barri,'  '  Materfamilias,'  '  Eques- 
In,*  *  Belgravian.*  Do  you  remember  yourself,  as  '  Martha 
(^siy,*  •tirring  him  up  to  answer,  as  *  Monitor/  a  question  about 
to  Serrants '  ?  At  one  time  he  carried  on  a  corre- 
ia  Freoch  a«  '  Sanson  '  uf  Leicester  S<juare. 

Perhaps  his  Osvoarite  signature  was  '  Common  Sense.'  No 
sUat,  maO  or  groat,  seemed  to  escape  him,  and  he  attacked  them 
«ith  a  mfarture  o(  eazncstness,  playful  wit,  and  good  eeuse  which 
PlSBJly  aeeins  to  bavo  be«n  succeaaful.  Anything  connected 
■jifcElcn,  (lom  tj)e  heodmas^rabip  down  to '  Schoolboy  Tippling ' ; 
mfUtq  to  do  with  horses,  &om  steeplechases  to  the  macadam 
ii  the  London  streets ;  any  com  of  legal  oppression  or  official  in- 
Qvpttaoea  {ooad  him  on  the  alert. 

Tka  power  be  exercined  is  well  shown  by  his  correspondence  on 
*0»  Grocers.*  On  January  13,  18G8,  he  t«ok  up  the  question  of 
tit  ovwrchatfes  of  West  '"-  '  -rocers,  and  in  a  series  of  letters 
bm  'Pravidni.'   *A    ii  ^er,'    *A   Victim,'    'A   Country 

Gnmr.*  besides  many  editorial  not«8,  worked  the  subject  for  a 
Mnlii,  and  nn  February  12  was  able  to  publish  a  circular  from 
■■By  of  tbe  leadiOi;  Wetjt  End  grocers  reducing  their  prices  to 
4asK  of  tike  Co-opeiatire  Stores.  He  did  not  actually  start  the 
C^^pstative  Siorea,  which,  as  he  mentions,  had  been  begun  two 
jmn  prwioosly,  but  by  this  correspondence  be  gave  them  a 
■■ch  peater  vogna. 

J  have  re»d  a  itreat  many  of  Mr.  Uiggins's  contributions  to  try 
metlunj  that  might  be  worth  copying  for  you,  but 
of  tike  mhytctM  an  daad  and  gone,  and  detached  scraps  give 
kiir  ^It-m  r»f  iKf  ATiitJi?  and  viva'iiv  nf  Kii  daily  work. 

K.  A.  M.  T. 
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ROSE  OF  THE    WORLD} 
BY  AGNES  AND  EGEBTON  CASTLE 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

As  Rosamond  read,  that  page  of  her  womanhood  which  she  had 
hitherto  so  deliberately  kept  blank  was  printed  as  with  a  tale  of  fire. 
Between  those  short  winter  hours,  between  the  leaping  of  the  wood 
flames  and  the  fall  of  the  cold  chill  twilight,  all  that  she  had  cheated 
her  heart  of — the  tears,  the  passion,  the  grief — came  upon  her  like 
a  storm.    And  fate  worked  its  will. 


It's  no  use  mincing  rnattera  (wrote  Harry  English) ;  we  are  bcsiegeJ,  and  tha 
•worst  of  it  is,  our  work's  not  done.  For  Cartwright  and  his  good  fellows  haya 
cither  fallen  into  the  wily  old  chief's  hands,  or  arc  as  hotly  pressed  as  we  are 
ourseWoa.  We  have  been  able  to  get  no  tidinge  from  him  so  far.  It's  rather  ■ 
joke  isn't  it — tboagh  a  grim  one?  We  started  so  cocksure  of  setting  him  free; 
and  here  we  are  in  a  trap  ouraelvea.  Well,  I'm  going  to  try  and  get  this  letter 
through  to  you,  as  the  Major — we  call  him  the  Colonel  now — is  trying  to  ma 
another  despatch.  It  will  probably  be  the  last  for  some  time,  so  don't  be  alarmed, 
love,  if  you  are  long  withoat  news.  The  old  fort  is  sturdy  and  well  placed,  and 
we  shan't  have  even  the  glory  of  danger.    God  keep  you. 

The  letter — in  its  incredibly  soiled  and  creased  cover — was 
docketed  with  soldierly  neatness:  'Brought  back  by  messenger 
unable  to  pass.' 

The  rest  of  the  papers  in  the  case  were  all  loose  sheets.  Tho 
earlier  of  these  were  carefully  dated.  But  presently  this  methodic 
precision  was  dropped.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  merely  dis- 
connected jottings,  at  times  scarcely  more  than  a  phrase  or  two— 
as  it  were  the  fixing  of  a  passing  thought — others  again,  a  sort  of 
outpouring  that  covered  whole  pages :  thus,  nearly  to  the  end. 
But  the  last  two  sheets  were  once  more  ioscribud  with  something  of 
the  formality  of  a  document. 

I  fhall  write  you  a  sort  of  journal,  and,  plcoac  God  (had  hpgnn  Harry  English), 
we  shall  rcfid  it  together  some  day.  Our  poor  dusky  Mercury  came  bock  to  us 
iiulcker  than  ho  left,  with  a  ballet  in  him.  I  am  tronhlcd  at  the  thoogbl  of  your 
8us]x;nM;,  but,  from  the  last  letter  I  gxjt  through,  you  will  gather  that  this  list* 
of  aSairs  was  not  nnezpected:  the  old  chief  luu  been  too  mnch  for  us  for  tin 
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MMtA.  Bat  Um^  wn  wwntd  »t  hmt^qnortcn  and  we  may  expect  relief  in  oar 
tarn  aty  dsr-  VT*  miut  not  be  impatient,  thoDgh,  as  tbejil  bare  a  stiiT  job 
pMi^  aCMM*  Uw  Mio**-  Mrj.naliile  we  arc  all  for  glory  bcre,  and  are  deter- 
itmA  ta  —I  gnnrn  or  on  Khan  before  anything  ao  common  and  every- 

%■  m  ttUtt  takm  (lU  .  re  a  flrst-cla^  set  of  fellows,  doctor  and  all 

MflM*;  tbm  Major'*  a  brick.  Oar  own  boys  are  rocks  (as  usual)  and  Leicester 
tailvty  Ooockhaa  that  I'd  back— well,  against  anything  I  Of  course  there  are 
•■■  AM>U*  V*  caa^  tntit ;  but  they  know  who's  master  here.  And  vre've  got 
«a4d  li^  RoMunoad— tloaUtig  grandly  like  a  living  thitig.  We  keep  up  the 
pal  iU  awMMOjr  «1mo  ranning  it  qp  at  dawn.  And  you  should  see  the  grins 
IM  oal  oa  Iboaa  falaek  Imom,  when  Vane  gives  his  lost  vicious  little  twist  to  the 
kmi  to  t6*  daat  tn  nake  teal  for  Uio  day  !  By  the  way,  this  basine«s  is  doing 
Ti^a  laA  af  gsod.  He  was  a  soft  pink  palp  of  a  boy,  but  the  little  fellow's  got 
ptk,  aad  k!»  eanlng  oat  now. 

TWkiag  at  tba  flag — last  night  I  was  up  on  the  roof,  counting  the  enemy's 
Itm.  isaijllilan  ««•  vary  stIU,  and  I  hcarrl  the  loose  line  beating  fietfolly 
I  to  th«  wind :  it  brouglit  m«  back— back !    Do  yon  remember 
aft  8l«ke»  Bay,  lioeamond,  and  the  smell  of  the  gorse  that  day  of 
la  Mat    Tba  aigbl  aftar,  when  I  could  not  sleep,  I  walked  the  bastion  at 
I  aad  baard  tlia  cords  of  the  Qagstaff  flap.    I  waa  to  meet  you  again  in 
II 

Giaaft  araa  I  Cartariglit  has  fought  his  way  to  us  with  hla  little  band.  As 
9am  a  hit  of  larwiitaili  fighting  as  has  erer  been  done.  We  made  a  sortie  to  his 
•d  aad  aaly  lart  loar  man  awl  a  sergeant.  Bcthune  has  a  piece  out  of  his 
ilaaMar,  baft  ao  faoaaa  tmfcen,  and  Wbiteley  thinks  hell  be  up  again  in  a  day  or 
!■•     Il^  Oka  barlag  my  right  luind  in  a  tling  to  bare  the  old  chap  laid  up. 

W^Va  foft  hiai  tlgbt  in  bed  now ;  and  all  the  fun  he  is  allowed  is  to  watch 
tta  tallalf  iftal  wmd*  Ib  thraagb  the  window  and  break  on  the  opposite  wall.  He's 
la  tta  ■!■  aatla,  tiat  tt'«  rather  a  Job  for  us  dodging  in  and  out  to  get  at  him 


tka  paar  Majtw's  goea.    UTa  f«al  oriihanod.    His  atont  old  body  seemed  to 
I  Ika  toal  a(  aa  alt  togather,    It  was  a  ballet  through  the  eye.     He  never 
'It.    I  waa  basldc  him,  Rooomcmd — Mk' langh  was  still  on  hlR  lip*.    Ho 
1y.  Oka  a  lowar.    Daar  OM  fat  Jolly  follow !   I  won't  Rnidge  him  his  quick 
Vaaa  baa  daoa  aotMag  but  blubber.    We  burie<l  him  In  the  inner 
;  Ibay  adpcd  from  1 1  i>iit  we  diditand  nocaaualliea, 

'  aaila  lh«  Aral  w  W'v  have  ten  men  ciok,  four 

I  lB*a  loat  OBT  oiajur,  ami  oal  iliu  r  c;p<  inf  ibillty  dcrolves  npon  me  now. 


yo«  new  loved  me.  t  have  hllndod  Tny»clf  to  it.  But  hera, 
)1b  ftbla  bri,  vtlli  daatli  In  emrjr  fartath  I  draw,  many  thiofrs  hare  become 
r  la  EM.  Tbia  it  tbs  tnlh :  jroa  oovor  love<l  me.  but  yon  arr  still  a  ohiWL  I 
||Mw»ba«i  ittch  imttmcM,  o\  ray  God!— bat  now  I  may  havii  no  time  left 


,  mj  tmt.  1  took  you  bofota  jmr  boar— ^mt  I  was  as  one  who  ridaa 
I  flavar  bi<x>-D.  nrpt  Vnows  that  ho  must  plark  it  In  all  haste,  to 

raakla  bcBft.  or  !>  rr.      I  never  klsned  ynu  lint  that  you 

«k.    01 .  taken  your  lipa  hail  I  waDt«d  to,  and  t 

'  it    V«v  tl  braak*  vfon  me  tika  a  wsvq,  that  If  God  ODl j  gvte  ma  ten 
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minutes  more  with  yoa,  I  coulU  teocb  you  how  to  love.    But  no,  what  is  not  git 
is  not  good  to  take :  I  would  not  rob  joa  of  your  own  gracious  giXU     Oh,  ni^ 
darling,  yon  wept  when  1  left  you,  the  teiirs  rained  down  your  cheeks  InUk  my 
lips.     I  kissed  your  sweet  eyes  and  drank  the  salt  of  them,  and  in  that  hour  of 
griof  yon  left  mc  your  lips  at  la»t — but  they  were  open  lips,  Like  a  child's;  what 
could  they  gire  me — who  wanted  your  woman's  soul  I 


The  words  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  page  ;  to  strike  her  as  she 
read.  She  had  not  loved  him.  She  herself  had  not  known  it,  but 
it  was  true  and  be  had  known  it.  All  the  blood  in  her  body  seemed 
to  rush  back  to  her  heart ;  she  felt  her  cheeks  grow  cold  and  stiff 
in  a  sudden  horror  of  the  discovery.  Then,  with  the  reaction, 
the  full  tide  seemed  to  turn  upon  itself  and  rush  tingling  through 
her  frame.  With  a  bnming  face  she  bent  over  the  lines  and  re&d 
them  avidly  again — and  again.  How  he  had  loved  her!  Ah,  she 
felt  what  love  meant,  now  !  She  understood  !  She  was  no  longer 
the  rigid,  self-centered  schoolgirl,  looking  forth  on  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  her  own  ethics  and  deeming  them  the  limits  of  life. 
She  was  a  woman,  a  woman  with  a  heart  for  him,  for  the  man  who 
had  selected  her ;  a  woman  with  a  passion  leaping  to  his  own. 
And  he  ...  he  was  dead  !  No,  no ;  he  was  not  dead,  he  must  not 
be  dead  !  If  she  only  knew  how  to  reach  him,  .  .  .  '  It  is  we  who 
make  our  dead  dead.*  He  must  be  somewhere.  By  that  very 
craving  of  her  whole  being  for  him  he  must  exist  to  answer  it. 
And  wheresoever  he  was.  the  cry  of  her  soul  must  surely  reach  him 
and  call  him  back  to  her. 

Outside,  in  the  winter  sunshine,  a  robin  began  to  pipe.  The 
exultant  beating  of  her  heart  slowed  down ;  the  eddy  that  had 
seized  her  fell  away  from  her.  Her  spirit,  that  had  seemed  about 
to  be  caught  up  into  some  realm  of  ecstasy  where  pain  was  inextric- 
ably blent  with  joy,  sank  back  into  the  material  bondage.  She 
heaved  a  great  sigh  and  languidly  took  up  the  next  sheet. 

After  his  love  cry,  Harry  English,  too,  had  relapsed  into  the 
everyday  cares ;  this  entry  was  dated  March  23. 

My  tlrst  act  as  CO.  here  has  been  to  reduce  the  rations  one  third.  The  dear 
old  Miljor  could  not  brin^  liiiiisvlf  to  do  it.  '  We'll  have  as  gootl  a  time,  boya,  as 
can  be  expected  in  the  circuuiaUinccs,  and  then,  by  Gvotge,  i(  they  don't  some  to 
i;ot  us  loc<se  we'll  make  a  rush  for  it.  A  man  can  die  bat  once ;  but  we  won't  dia 
by  inchus,  if  I  know  it.'  It  was  a  jolly  soldier's  docLrine  In  its  wa^y,  and  ha»l  a 
rlosh  of  fatalism  in  it  ihat  suited  our  lads  here  down  lo  tlio  gmuud.  But  now 
thut  I  have  lliu  monagemcDt  of  the  business,  I  cannot  hco  my  duty  Iji  that  light. 
'i'hia  fort  IS  but  a  liUle  p«{f  in  England's  machinery — but  lose  n  i>eK  and  who  can 
tell  what  may  bupficn  to  tiic  machine  t  bu  your  iiu»baud  tiolda  ihi«  fort. 
BOgamood,  and  will  bold  it  to  the  last  minute  of  tho  loat  hour,  to  the  laot  piuoh 
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o(  pea-floar  &nil  the  last  bag  of  (j^nnpovrder  to  blow  tho  last  of  ns  ap ! 
to-day  we  begin  to  draw  in  our  belts. 


And 


Vane's  got  a  toncb  of  fever.  He's  never  really  looked  ap  ftinoe  tbe  Major 
nest.  Poor  little  chap,  hell  see  plenty  more.  It  has  rained  three  nigbta  and 
the  men  are  drenched.  Oiir  sick  list  is  increasing.  Old  Bethnne's  getting  quite 
fit  again,  however,  and  that's  a  comfort  to  me.  Queer  chap,  he  lies  on  his  back 
and  raads  an  odd  volame  of  Browning  and  hasn't  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog ;  and, 
with  all  his  poetry,  if  I  know  him.  not  an  aspiration  or  a  thonght  except  hia  men 
and  his  work. 

April  Iff. — The  beginning  of  a  new  military  year  is  not  likely  to  add  mach  to 
oar  store  of  anything,  except  appetite.  Old  Ynfxnl,  the  Khan,  has  been  parleying 
with  OS,  day  after  day,  for  the  last  week.  He  rigs  up  his  blessed  white  rag,  and 
np  goes  onrs.and  then  comes  the  messenger — generally  an  aged  woman,  with  one 
of  the  old  devil's  interminable  letters.  These  never  vary.  He's  ready  to  make  the 
most  favonrablc  terms  with  us.  First  condition  :  surrender  of  tlte  fort.  .  .  . 
I  send  him  back  the  same  document  with  a  polite  note  aMzed — we  keep  all  the 
decorum  of  civilised  warfare !  My  conditions  are  simple :  first,  be  is  to  lay 
down  his  arms  unconditionally ;  then  he  is  to  send  as  in  so  many  scores  of  sheep, 
so  many  measures  of  com,  and  then  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  about  making  his 
peace  with  the  Goremment  of  India.  I  end  up  with  a  delicate  warning  as  to 
the  flight  of  time.  Down  comes  his  rag,  down  comes  oort,  and  the  ballets  begin 
to  patter  again  1 

The  doctor  has  a  bad  opinion  of  Vane.  He  says  he  has  no  stamina.  I  never 
saw  asyone  waste  so  quickly.  Poor  little  chap,  and  I  who  tiaed  to  think  him  too 
pink  and  too  plump !  Leicester,  the  fellow,  you  know,  we  found  in  the  fort  hero 
with  his  forty  Goorkhas,  goes  and  nurses  him  like  a  woman,  in  the  intervals  of 
bncineM.  1  went  to  see  him  to-day — Vane,  I  mean.  He  seemed  very  low  bat 
quite  oooBcious.  I  thought  I  worried  him,  so  did  not  stop  long.  Leicester  tells 
me  he's  deadly  ashamed  of  himself  for  being  Ul,  and  thinks  I  most  despise  him. 
Good  Lord! 

fiethnne's  up. 

April  Srd.—'illy  sleep  has  gone.  'Chat's  a  weak  thing  fot  a  soldier  to  have  to 
conlei.  But  I'm  tough.  I've  got  into  the  way  of  writing  like  this  in  the  quiet 
hooTSk  Not  that  night  is  always  our  qniet  time,  far  from  it.  A  black  night  is 
oor  worst  enemy.  We  never  know  when  the  creatures  will  try  and  rush  the  fort. 
Last  night  we  had  a  lively  two  honrs  of  it,  but  I  think  they've  bad  a  lesson,  and 
Rajab,  my  havildar,  has  suggestetl  a  plan  for  lighting  the  walls  with  pitch  on  little 
platforms  hong  out  of  the  loopholes.  If  it  works,  we  shan't  be  taken  by  surprise 
sgain. 


We  buried  poor  little  Vane  this  morning.    Whiteley  came  to  me  at  eight  o'clock 

\  night  and  said  he  did  not  think  he'd  last  out  another  twelve  hours.    I  went  to 

ihiffl  about  eleven  o'clock,  but  was  no  sooner  in  the  room  when  they  called  the 

from  the  tower — and  we  had  a  hot  time  of  it.    Our  men  were  splendid,  and  I 

am  thankful  to  say  our  casualties  are  comparatively  few.     Leicester  made  a  sally 

with  his  Goorkhaf,  splendidly  in  the  nick,  and  that  settled  the  day,  or  rather  the 

night,  for  us.    There's  been  a  good  deal  of  wailing  a<5ro6s  the  water  this  morning, 

at  which  yon  should  see  those  little  devils  smile.   In  fact,  the  whole  garrison  would 
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It"  in  high  spiritB  if  it  were  not  for  Vane.  Last  night  everyone,  even  the  orderly  in 
charge,  ran  away  from  him  in  the  scrimniBgc.  I  thought  of  thi«,  I  knew  it  woold 
be  eo,  but,  of  conrse,  we  can't  waste  time  on  the  dying  at  snch  a  time.  The 
inoment  tlie  pressure  was  over  I  clambered  up  to  bis  room,  The  dawn  waa  just 
breaking  ;  there  he  was,  lying  on  the  boards  under  the  window.  Poor  little 
beggar  I  flat  on  his  back,  in  his  pyjamas,  his  carbine  by  his  ride.  He'd  been 
potting  at  them  out  of  his  window.  He  was  not  gone,  though.  He  opened  liis 
eyes  and  grinned  at  me. 

'  Fm  done  for,  sir,'  he  said.    '  Bnt  it's  not  the  fever.    I'm  hit,  thank  Ood  I ' 

I  lifted  him  up.  Poor  little  chappy,  ho  had  a  scratch  along  bis  ribs,  bot  it 
would  not  have  killed  a  mouse  I  '  You'll  tell  them,"  he  said,  '  it  was  the  wound, 
not  the  fever.' 

■  111  have  yon  down  :  "  Killed  in  action," '  Raid  I,  loud  into  his  car.  And  he 
heard,  though  he  was  slipping  away  very  fast.  He  grinned  at  me  again,  and 
then  died  without  a  sigh,  his  head  on  my  breast,  like  a  child. 

This  is  the  fifth  week  of  siege. 

I  am  haunt«J  by  your  presence.  Wo  all  dream  a  great  deal  when  we  sleep, 
the»o  times.  That's  part  of  the  game  when  one  is  half-starred.  The  fellows 
amuse  themselves  by  telling  their  dreams  at  breakfast.  It's  almost  like :  '  What's 
the  news  1 '  when  one  meet«    t  the  club. 

Bethune  makes  everyone  laugh :  he's  so  deadly  matter  of  fact.  '  I  dreamed 
I  was  sitting  down  to  a  Porterhouse  steak ! '  You  should  hear  the  boys  yell  I 
Loioester,  now,  yams  away  at  a  magnificeDt  rate.  Of  course  it's  haJf  invention  ; 
he's  a  real  Irishman  ;  but  he  keeps  us  alive.  It's  as  good  aa  a  mutton  chop  to  us 
tn  see  him  come  dancing  into  mesK— i^nch  a  mess  I — twanging  his  banjo  and 
singing  some  absurd  lilt  of  bis  own  making. 

•  You  pee,  boy«,'  he  says,  with  a  piece  of  horse  on  his  fork ;  '  to  a  fellow 
bronght  up  on  "  potatoes  and  point,"  this  la  positively  gorgeous  1  * 

Bnt  I  don't  tell  my  dreams,  Rosamond.    They  are  yours  and  mine. 

Once  you  looked  at  me  with  fear  in  your  eyes.  It  was  on  board  ship,  I 
think  if  I  had  ever  seen  that  shadow  in  your  beautiful  eyes  again,  I  should  bave 
had  it  in  me  to  throw  myself  into  the  sea,  Oh  I  what  could  you  fear  in  me, 
Rosamond  ? 

It  has  been  snowing  again  on  the  heights.  1  pity  those  who  try  to  oonqner 
the  snow.  Yon  take  it  to  your  arms  and  try  to  warm  it,  and  it  goes  from  you  in 
tears.  Rosamond,  you  have  been  like  the  snow  to  me.  How  could  I  bave  ever 
aspired  to  you  1 — white  child ! 

I  think  I  am  wandering — you  are  the  rose-flower  to  me.  My  white  rose— no  1 
my  red  red  rose — Rose  of  the  World  I 


If  they  are  coming  over  the  snows  to  relieve  us,  it  will  go  hard  with  them. 
Were  it  only  not  to  disappoint  the  brave  fellows,  111  hold  on;  but  we  are  pulling 
the  belt  pretty  tight.  The  worst  of  it  is.  I  feel  so  terribly  alive ;  I'll  take  as 
much  killing  as  a  wild  cat.  I  have  so  much  to  live  for :  I  liave  to  come  back  to 
you  I  I  can  make  such  a  fight  for  it  yet.  Rosamond,  if  I  have  to  die,  I'll  die 
hard.  Kow  Betimne  wUl  be  like  an  old  dog  fox ;  he'll  sit  on  his  tail  and  *how 
his  teeth  and  let  them  have  their  will  at  the  end  without  a  sound — but  I'll 
tight ! 
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I  (Irearn.  I  ilrcam.  Rosamond,  yon  came  to  me  last  night.  First  I  snw 
the  gT«7  gnarled  bongba  of  the  old  orchard  treex  at  home  (nx>w,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  d&rkneea,  naked  as  in  the  winter  time.  They  broke  into  lovely  leaf  and 
MoaBom  even  as  I  looked  .  .  .  and  then,  loveliest  flower  of  all,  flowered  your  face 
amoDg  the  ro6j  wreaths  I  Ton  bad  a  lace  thing  over  yoar  head,  tied  under  the 
obiik,  and  you  were  smilinef  and  your  cheeks  wore  young  and  xoft,  your  face  was 
jOOBg  and  beautiful,  but  a.s  I  came  clo^e  to  you  I  saw  that  your  hair — your 
goklca  hair — was  white.  1  looked  into  yotir  cyos,  deep,  deep,  and  they  were 
wcUa  of  lore.  There  was  no  fear  of  me  in  Uiem,  Rosamond,  only  love.  And 
then  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other.  And  j^our  Up*  met  mine.  Your 
Iip»— Rose  of  the  World  I 

It  was  a  dream  of  inexpressible  sweetness  to  me  and  inexpressible  comfort. 
When  I  woke  np  I  had  a  perfume  as  of  red  tosca  in  my  mouth.  I  have  riddled 
it  all  ottt  for  myself.  I  take  it  to  mean  that  no  shall,  in  spite  of  everything, 
me«t  again,  and  that  I  shall  love  you  till  you  arc  old,  and  your  hair  ia  white,  and 
that  to  me,  beoaose  of  oar  love,  you  will  always  be  lovely  in  youth. 

The  want  of  yon  comes  over  mc  liko  Are,  and  I  feel  the  marrow  fail  me  in  my 
hant*. 

•  •■•.  *••• 

Perhaps  it  is  because  you  are  the  only  woman  I  ever  knew,  I  hat  I  love  you  so 
madly.  Wa»  it  the  influence  of  my  dear  old  motlier's  hi|;h  and  simple  theory  of 
life,  or  was  it  by  reason  of  my  ovm  energetic  ambition  of  work  and  utility  in 
this  world,  or  i*  it  merely  some  innate  fastidiousness  ?  .  .  .  However  it  may  be, 
I  have  never  played  with  love.  I  never  kissed  a  woman  in  love  before  I  kiaeed 
yon.  Ah  no,  love,  it  was  not  for  .any  of  those  reasons — it  was  because  I  was 
keeping  myself  for  you  I  And  now  this  single  passion  of  my  life  is  devouring 
roe.     1  drcampcl  v..u  !:iv  mi  mj  heart  last  night. 


Roeamoud  raised  her  eyes,  to  look  unseeingly  at  tho  plaster 
walls  before  her.  The  ignorant  thing  that  had  been  Rosamond 
English,  that  once  had  had  such  treasure  given  her,  and  knew  it 
not ;  she  had  but  placed  her  hand  in  his  as  a  lost  child  places  her 
hand  in  that  of  the  first  kind  stranger  who  will  lead  her  out  of  the 
desolate  wood.  Hera  had  been  a  privilege  so  rare  that,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  it  seems  to  be  a  thing  impossible — a  man's  virgin 
love.  Too  often  had  Lady  Gerardine  seen  a  meaning  smile,  under 
a  white  moustache,  on  lips  that  recalled  complacently  '  the  little 
indiscretions  of  my  youth ' ;  too  much  had  she  seen  herself,  un- 
willingly, of  the  lives  of  the  young  men  about  her  in  the  Residency 
not  to  realise  this  now.  But  then — Harry  had  been  right — she 
hod  feared  him,  feared  this  strong  and  chaste  pasaion,  feared  these 
viigin  ardours;  feared  the  man  who  had  brought  her  his  whole 
heart,  whose  eyes  had  never  even  looked  on  sin. 


There  was  a  great  silence  about  her.    The  fire  was  dead ;  the 
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day  was  closing  in ;  the  robin  had  flown  away.    Extinct  heart 
bleak  falling  twilight,  empty  room,  silence  itself  scorned  to  cry  to 
her  with  one  great  voice  :  '  Too  late  .  .  .  too  late  ! ' 

And  the  gloom  and  the  desolation  of  the  deserted  old  house, 
on  the  waste  Enghsh  downs,  were  fit  accompaniments  to  the  slow 
agony  in  that  fort,  clinging  on  the  bare  flank  of  Himalayan  crags, 
far  away,  under  the  eternal  snows ;  agony  over  now  and  world- 
forgotten,  but  re-enacted  for  her  alone,  who  had  refused  herself  at 
the  right  hour  to  her  ^harc  in  it. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Despondency  was  beginning  to  creep  over  even  Harry  Engli3h*8 
dauntless  spirit :  in  the  next  sheet  Rosamond  took  up — she 
to  peer  closer  now  in  the  gathering  dusk — for  the  first  tim^ 
expressed  doubt  of  their  reunion. 

You  will  go  back  to  Englancl  (he  wrote).  You  will  go  to  the  old  Mol 
My  poor  girl,  I  feel  as  if  1  had  broken  yonr  life.  But  yon  are  yonng  and  slio  is 
very  strong.  She  will  take  yon  to  that  deep  heart  of  her*,  where  I  have  been  «o 
well  aU  niy  life ;  and  yon  will  both  always  remember  that  it  is  for  England. 
And  if  yoa  forget  me,  oh  Rosamond,  my  Rosamond,  you  are  young,  yon  will 
forget  I — no,  I  will  wTite  no  more  in  this  strain.  ...  I  won't  bind  you ;  but 
there  are  things  that  a  man  in  his  living  UeEh  cannot  regard  without  rebellinn. 
whatever  his  senM  of  justice  may  tell  hira.  The  dead  will  be  quiet.  Sometimea 
1  think  I  am  a  little  mad.  .  .  . 


I 


Yoa  will  like  to  know  how  this  old  place  Jocks  that  you  have,  all  am 
soionsly,  filled  with  your  presence  these  days,  these  nights.  .  .  . 

The  valley  is  set  in  a  sort  of  scoop  between  the  mountains,  and  all  round 
there  are  the  peaks,  snow-oovered.  The  river  runs  brawling  from  east  to  wert, 
where  the  plateau  is  narrowed  between  the  two  huge  buttresses  of  rock  which 
almost  close  the  valley ;  the  water  falls  there  a  pretty  good  height,  and  on  quiet 
nights  one  can  hear  the  churn  of  the  rapids.  The  fort  is  built  on  the  right  bank, 
and  on  that  side  we  are  safe  from  attack,  as  the  ledges  are  very  precipitous.  It 
is  thus  too  we  get  our  water,  our  salvation.  But  this  is  becoming  inoreasingly 
difficult,  in  spite  of  our  trenches,  as  the  fellows  over  there  are  getting  to  know 
the  range  pretty  closely. 

The  valley  is  beginning  to  grow  beautifully  green,  but  the  rocks  above  and 
about  are  grey  and  drah  and  arid  all  tlie  year  round,  and  the  snows  never 
It  Ls  over  the  snows  our  help  must  come.     In  oiir  courtyard  we  have  an  almi 
tree,  in  blossom.     I  think  of  you,  of  your  face  under  the  bridal  veil. 

The  flag^Kosamond.  the  old  flag  I  WTiat  creatures  we  are  with  our  symbol*  I 
So  long  as  the  spirit  is  enclosed  in  tlic  flivsh,  so  long  must  we  g^ope  in  oor  efforts 
of  expression.  You  can't  conceive  what  this  rag  means  to  ob,  riddled  with 
ballets,  bleached,  dngglod  t  ...  We  are  all  in  biffh  spirits  to-day.    I  d<rabt  If 
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I  Ibe  rae£,  aad  the  I 


I  ball 


I 


tl    Wm.mittkt 
I  aU  at  OMKi  is  tte 


kcMia  hit  thwfi'a  JMft  a  ted  mbwm 
fg^  aad  th«  laat  dci]«tatiaB;  and  thafs  a  < 
Eilai  we  agaiart  ■■.  tbelneatiff  «a*  stTBck.  1 
tkkk  o<  it,  «•  iMHd  tt  cnck  and  K«  ft  I 
hfehMd.  ItnwiMi. t>a* t^a ttar IttMh !  Itfai 
OM  take  in  a  tkdng  al  MB  iaataot  lifce  tkas.  I  aeeaad  to  aea  all  at  oMe  Ike 
ci— gethafcaaiytowgttedatkficefc.  Yoa  toow  tow  tfce  wkoie  aipect  eg  » 
field  e<  cora  can  be  ckmged  ia  a  awea>  by  a  peg  ai  wad.  I  aadc  aae  ipriag 
for  the  fanaks«  pole  aad  caragkt  it  jaat  ia  tnaa.  Aartth«  lheldithigh.aahigh 
aa  1  «add.  oyi^  o^  to  tkiB  iB  aMba  Seed  of  BtadartMi  as  aavar  fta  boa  vy 
l^hcignu  GodkBO«swteftIaiid,ardidifti^l  Bat thty cm  ds with s lot 
ertalk.lheaebo?*aro«BL  I  awt  have  fawked  like  a  aadtaaB,  I  kaov  t  flrit 
likeflne.  Oba geU Mrt o< Kgfaukeaded ia the igkt, aaw aad a^ria.  IfdtMif 
I  wen  giving  taQcr.  aa  if  tha  eld  lag^  wcr  IBUBf  aa  19  Mgh*  '^  MglKr. 
The  baUata  pteyad  afaoat  aa  like  w^my.  aad  naa  aa  Ut  Be.  Aa  ier  Oe  baya 
wefl.  ay  mriaWM  got  iato  thm  aiaihna  thiy  bU  to  like  devfla;  tbt^Aot 
Ifltet^jBh;  Uw»aaMa^cwiBetedbee«paaiadiBtnthf  Idoatmniiii 
evaa  the  oUartaaUteraBaaraa  bad  aeea  aqiObg  Bait  btioR.  Waa^fta 
reaovdaeam.  IcaateOyoal 

Kav  it%  over.  I  look  bade  aad  tbdak  that ««  ««e  all  ymmeamU  Bi«  if  a 
bad  a  aMCal  cOecft  ea  the  Qaa  aad  Us  tribe*,  far  they  b«i  the  wwal  of  Oiat 
haac,aadthaiae«asAatlBwer«d,BataB  iach.  I  acver  ki  it  «*  o(  ay  haada 
tin  a  ata  pole  bad  beat  apliead  a»-a  «t(Mt  one,  yea  a^  be  aare.  AadtUaia 
a  bap(9  ganiNB  to^y.  Toe  sbogld  bear  the  OoofUaajabberia^  aad  laa^oBK 
owthiirbalf-atiaaaCileaL  We  has*  aerved  eat  cxtca  laa.  Th^fVe^aak 
tha  gaat  aMtB  liata  lal;  heahb.  and  aas"***  *«»  ■"*  «*■»  aaythiagbdaagfag 
toheraaatbeaafaL 


Kae.tbe  peer 
I  god;  they  tidak  I  bear  a  Earned  Ixfie^ 
'.  ia  BO  kaowia^  if  ««  eoiild  ha«e  held  the 
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No  hero! 

Bo— tnond  s  heart  waa  beating  high,  her  eye  had  HmfVid,  her 
WWB  glowii^.  Waa  he  not  a  hero !  Her  Harrf  She 
ooohl  aee  him  towenug  in  his  strength — the  '  archangel  *  of  Bethone's 
Aiiiptwm;  the  bom  leader,  Btimnlating  his  starving  nien  to 
uheaid-of  Talour  i 
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But  the  end  was  drawing  near.  She  must  read  on.  The  dark- 
ness had  gathered  so  close  that  she  had  to  light  a  candle  and  put  it 
beside  her  on  the  floor.  This  she  did  mechanically,  hardly  aware 
of  her  own  action — so  bent  upon  her  single  thought.  The  hand- 
writing had  become  irregular ;  it  sprawled  upon  the  page. 

The  hunger  is  nothing,  it's  the  thirst  I  People  who  f^Iowly  ttarve  can  bear 
hunger,  bat  thirst  is  an  active  donl.  They've  found  an  enfilading  spot  com 
manding  our  trench  to  the  water.  We  lost  three  nicn  in  !tncces«ion  two  daj» 
ago.  Dug  all  day  yesterday  to  strike  a  well,  do  sacoeas.  To-day  it's  gone  bard 
with  us.  Last  night,  I  think  I'd  a  touch  of  fever  ;  yoa  were  so  mixed  up  in  my 
mind  with  tuy  thirst  that  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  the  want  of  you  made  me 
suffer  so  much.  I  found  myself,  found  njy  <iry  tongne,  calling  for  you,  clamouring 
out  loud  in  the  silence.    Ah,  there  are  miles  and  milejs  of  mountains  betAveen  as  I 

This  is  worse  than  death. 

They've  heliographcd  from  the  hills ;  the  relief  is  in  6Jght,  They've  bad  an 
awful  time  in  the  snows,  and  half  tlie  fellows  are  blind.  They  will  have  to 
recoup  a  bit  before  they  can  strike.  But  they  havo  guns  and  that  ought  to 
settle  it.  Meanwhile  we  can't  wait — we're  going  to  run  up  a  fresh  trench  lo  the 
water,  if  we  lut>e  twenty  men  by  it. 

The  job  is  done.  Leioestcr  managed  it  splendidly  with  less  loss  than  wc 
expected.  But  he's  got  a  nasty  wound  in  thu  hip.  Wc'»c  got  water  again — 
Rosamond,  Rosamond,  when  wQl  you  bold  ihe  cup  for  me  to  drink 'f 

The  first  gun  went  to-day.  'i'bey  haven't  got  to  the  right  spot  yet,  but  such 
as  it  was  the  shooting  Hustered  the  ant-hill  down  there,  finely.  For  two  days 
Yufzul  haa  left  us  in  peace  and  meanwhile  the  guns  on  the  hill  get  closer  and 
]K>und  away.  But  the  enemy  shows  no  tign  of  packing  yet.  The  Khan  is  a 
tough  old  boy ;  we'll  have  a  tussle  for  it.  yet.  They've  Hashed  lo  say  they  an 
reiKly  up  there.    We  shall  co-opoxate. 

This  last  sheet  but  one  was  dated  April  15,  8  a.m. 
The  next  entry  was  marked  3  f.m.  of  the  same  day. 

In  measure  as  the  relief  approaches,  T  know  not  why.  my  hopes  go  iio« 
Rosamond — oh,  if  I  should  never  see  you  again  I  What  will  yon  do  with  your 
life  ?  You  will  have  my  mother,  though  that  may  not  be  for  long,  and  there  is 
enough  to  keep  you  both  from  want,  thank  God,  under  the  roof  of  the  Old 
Ancient  House.  Go  to  her  there  ;  at  least  for  the  first.  And  then  and  then — 
I  won't  bind  you. 

If  wc  had  had  a  child  you  would  be  more  minel 

I  wi&h  wc  hod  another  night,  even  in  this  trap  of  death.  I  might  perhaps 
dream  of  you  once  more.  The  dead  won't  dream.  Perhaps  that  is  best.  What 
if  we  should  never  meet  again  I 

Rosamond's  breath  came  short,  shudders  ran  through  hor. 
She  laid  down  in  its  turn  this  record  of  the  fpver  of  a  man's  mind 
and  took  up  the  last  sheet.  The  last  sheet !  This  was,  indeed. 
the  end  !  It  was  dated,  carefully  written  without  any  of  the  wild- 
new  or  disjointedness  of  the  previous  entries.    The  strong  man,  on 
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tlie  verge  of  action  would  do  all  tilings  as  became  a  soldier,  cveu 
to  his  final  letter  to  his  beloved. 

Rosamond,  my  wife,  I  have  decided  to  lead  the  counter-attack  myiielf  to- 
night. Leicester  is  incapacitated.  Belfaune's  bead  ia  stronger  than  mine,  now, 
and  ahoTild  the  anspenic  be  longer  delayed  and  the  relief  fail,  be  will  make  a 
better  job  of  it  than  I  should  here.  Tufzul  shows  no  sign  of  budging,  and  we 
begin  to  snspect  he  is  reckoning  on  fresh  reinforcements.  Do  not  think  that 
I  dwold  throw  away  that  life  which  belongs  to  you  without  just  reaaon.  When 
yoa  get  this  letter  ((perhaps  after  all  I  shall  come  back  to-night  to  tear  it  up)  yon 
«ill  know  that  I  went  out  with  the  full  acceptance  of  the  inevitable. 

God  keep  yoa,  liosamoud  !  My  mother  taught  me  to  believe.  I  could  not 
have  remembered  her  all  these  years  of  manhood  and  forgotten  my  God.  And 
to-night  I  am  strong.  NVhat  is  to  be,  will  be  right.  I  kneel  before  you  and 
I  kiss  your  sweet  hands,  and  I  bless  you. — Your  Harry. 

The  woman  read  and  dropped  the  letter  on  her  lap.  Was  that 
all  ?  The  end,  the  end  !  It  was  impossible.  He  could  not  have 
left  her  like  that.  There  must  be  more  from  him.  One  word, 
one  last  word.  And  she  did  not  even  know  how  he  died.  There 
was  no  God,  or  life  could  not  be  so  cruel ! 

She  was  tearing,  with  maddened  fingers,  in  the  depths  of  the 
box.  .  .  .  Why  will  women  hoard  the  orange  blossom  of  their  bridal 
hopes  that  it  may  torture  them  with  its  hideous  relentless  sweet- 
ness, when  fate  has  fulfilled  its  mockery  upon  them  ! 

Harry's  pocket-book — the  famihar  old  pocket-book !  It  fell  apart 
in  her  hands.  A  portrait.  .  .  .  Her  own  face  looked  out  on  her  with 
serious  girl's  eyes.  She  flung  it  from  her :  she  had  nothing  in  common 
with  that  creature.  Then  she  caught  it  up  again  and  kissed  the 
worn  leather  with  wild  passion.  Dear  fingers  had  touched  it.  He 
had  worn  it,  who  knows,  over  his  dear  heart.  .  .  .  Plans,  service 
notes — '  range  to  the  shoulder  of  the  North  Blufl  worka  out  at 
1 ,300.'  Lists  of  stores,  calculations  of  stores  and  rations,  gone  over 
and  over  again.  Oh,  misery,  there  is  sorrow  beyond  what  human 
strength  can  bear !  To  think  of  him  in  these  sordid  straits  of 
hunger,  to  stay  on  that  thought  is  more  than  she  can  do  and  live. 
And  she  cannot  die  yet :  she  must  know  first.  " 

Ah !  a  letter,  still  in  its  envelope  inviolate,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Harry  English.  Not  his  the  hand.  Oh,  then,  it  is  that  he  is  dead 
now  indeed  !  Broken  woman  with  her  belated  grief,  what  wonder 
that  her  brain  should  work  confusedly  ! 

It  was  Mrs.  Enghsh  in  very  truth — fresh  widowed,  her  boding 
heart  telling  her,  but  too  surely,  what  last  bitter  detail  she  would 
find  in  this  stranger's  lett^.: — who  broke  the  seal  at  last  after  so 
many  years. 
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Deah  Mks.  Engusu, — We  Lave  wiicd  to  your  TriendB  to  break  tbe  bad  news  to 
yon.  Yoa  will  want  to  bear  all  about  it.  I  suppose  voo  know  by  this  time, 
broadly  speaking,  what  happened  to  us.  We  were  hard  pressed.  Tbo  relief 
force — worn  oat  by  the  march  across  the  snows— was  not  strong  enoogli  to  take 
the  hOl,  which  was  the  key  of  the  poi^ition,  unassisted.  It  was  agreed  that  we 
ahould  co-operate.  English  insisted  on  taking  charge  of  the  party.  We  all 
knew  it  was  a  forlorn-hope  business,  and  the  men  had  a  superstitious  feeling 
about  him ;  with  anyone  else  they  would  not  have  gone  with  the  same  fipirit.  It 
was  an  hour  before  dawn,  and  tlie  fight  went  on  till  sTinrise.  We — snch  of  ns  as 
were  left  In  the  fort,  hardly  an  able-bodied  man  except  myself  and  Whiteley,  the 
surgeon — did  not  know  which  way  it  was  going  with  us  tfll  dawn,  when  we  found 
the  enemy  in  retreat.  Then  our  men  and  the  relief  party  came  straggling  in ; 
none  of  us  were  \ip  to  pursuit,  and  we  began  to  count  onr  loss.  English  had  saved 
ns  with  his  life.  He  had  succeeded  in  capturing  and  holding  the  post  on  the  hill, 
completely  occupying  the  enemy's  attention,  until  the  guns  of  the  relief  force 
came  down  npon  their  flank.  It  was  carried  through  by  a  stroke  of  genius,  but  it 
was  absolute  sacrifice.  Only  a  third  of  bis  splendid  fellows  have  come  back  to 
us— and  English  is  gone. 

His  jemadar  saw  him  fall  (he  swears  it  must  have  been  instant  death)  amid 
the  Ghasi  swordsmen,  and  then  in  the  rnsh  they  were  swept  apart.  Mrs.  English, 
you  have  the  right  to  know  the  complete  troth.  We  have  been  nnable  to  recover 
any  of  our  dead  or  wounded.  The  enemy  carried  them  away ;  and,  as  we  watched 
them  in  their  retreat,  we  saw  them  strip  the  dead  and  roll  them  over  the  crags 
into  the  rapids.  We  .<ihall  not  have  Harry  English's  grave — but  would  be  have 
desired  a  better  one  than  the  great  cold  mountain  waters,  in  the  desolate  vallej, 
utmost  boundary  of  that  Empire  whose  honour  he  died  for  7  He  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  To  you  I  dare  not  oiler  any  other  worrls  of  consola- 
tion. What  be  was  to  us,  these  days  of  trial,  I  have  no  power  to  express.  Without 
him  we  should  have  come  badly  through  this  business.  What  he  was  to  me — 
forgive  me,  I  can  write  no  more.  All  his  papers  I  have  placed  together.  They 
will  be  brought  to  you  with  this  letter.  His  last  letter  to  his  mother  vma  mailed 
to  England. — Yours  truly, 

Raymo.vd  Betucns. 


he 
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Rosamond  stared.    Raymond  Bethune. — So  it  was 
TTTote.    She  had  not  recognised  his  hand. 

Stupidly  she  sat,  stunned.  Tlien  the  wave  gathered,  reared 
itself  and  broke  upon  her,  overwhelming,  drenching  her  with  waters 
of  irremediable  bitterness  I  Dead — he  was  dead — she  had  lost 
him.  He  had  suffered  hunger  and  thirst  and  fever,  and  longing 
for  her  and  anguish  of  mind,  and  doubt ;  he  had  been  hacked  with 
swords,  his  beloved  body  had  boon  dragged  over  the  rocks,  flung 
bleeding,  perhaps  still  quick,  into  the  swirling  flow!.  But  all  this 
was  nothing.  All  they  had  worked  upon  him  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  she,  his  chosen  one,  had  done  !  Faithless,  betrayer 
of  his  love,  what  part  could  Lady  Gerardine  have  with  anything 
of  Harry  English  ?  Even  Bethune,  even  that  cold,  hard  man,  had 
been  one  with  the  old  atrickoa  mother  in  loyalty  of  grief.    '  He 
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vdl  firv  in  the  he*tta  of  his  ootttitrymcn/  It  was  iii^  wife  who 
hd  thmst  him  a,wa,y  among  the  dead,  to  be  forgott«n. 

*  It  i«  we  wbo  make  our  dead  ilead.'  For  her  now  lie  must 
thvavB  be  dead.  On  earth  and  in  heaven  alike  she  had  lost  him. 
Wkat  meeting  oould  thprr  ever  be  for  her  and  him  again,  since  she 
Mprea  henelf  to  another  man  ;  since  she  liad  willed  him  dead, 
■  Wr  cowardice  ;  in  base  self-indulgence  refused  her  soul  to  the 
dnr  aad  bulj  miitow  of  his  Uving  memory  ? 

She  flung  henelf  face  downwards  among  his  papers.  No  tears 
CMie  to  her  rvlitl,  no  blessed  unconsciousness.  For  her  there  was 
DO  God  ;  (or  her  there  could  be  no  heaven,  naught  was  left  her  but 
the  hell  of  her  own  making ! 


CHAPTER   XV. 


I  that  first  fruitless  summons  to  lunch  had  Aspasia 
la  the  door  of  the  attic.  Twice,  with  the  engaging  practi- 
cality of  her  nature,  oho  had  carried  up  a  httle  tray.  She  would 
fain  minwter  to  a  mind  diseased,  with  soup  or  with  tea,  knowing 
■•  batter  SMdidne.  Each  time,  however,  her  gentle  knocking, 
her  coaling  lepiesentationa  through  the  keyhole,  had  produced 
■ai  the  keit  le^KinM.  But  the  girl's  ear  had  caught  the  rustling 
Ipi^ata  within ;  and,  satijBfied  that  there  was  nothing  worse  than 
of  her  Aont^i  mood>  to  account  for  the  persistently  closed  door 
the  alenee,  ihe  had  withdrawn  with  her  offering,  more  irritated, 
perhapa,  than  anxious. 

Saw.  howrvvr,  as  she  knocked  and  rattled  at  the  handle  and 
taploied  admittance,  there  was  a  double  pressure  of  anxiety  upon 
h« ;  the  drmandii  of  anexpected  event«  without,  and  a  new,  death- 
like etiDnea  withiru 

*  Oh.  dear,'  cried  Baby.  '  what  shall  I  do.  what  shall  I  do  I ' 
She  thought  of  aummonini:;  Major  Bcthune  to  her  aid  ;  but 
with  the  repugnance  of  soDic  unformed  womanly  reticence. 
I  BBOit  get  in,'  ahe  aaid  to  herself,  desperately ;  and  flung  all 
yoOg  ▼ignor  asainst  the  door.  To  her  joy,  the  socket  of  the 
yieUed  with  unexpected  case.  She  fell  almost  headlong  into 
loom,  and  then  atood  aghast.  There  lay  Lady  Gerardine, 
(nat  oo  the  floor,  among  the  Ktrewn  pa^iers,  the  flickering  candle 
hy  herade. 

W9t  •  aceond  the  gjxl'a  heart  stopped  beating.    The  next  momcut 
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slio  could  huvo  cried  aloud  with  juy.  Rosamond  liad  not  even 
fainted ;  but,  as  sho  raised  herself  and  Baby  saw  the  face  that 
was  turned  to  her,  the  girl  realised  that  here  was  h«u:dly  an  occasion 
for  thanksgiving ;  and  her  own  lips,  trembling  upon  a  tremendous 
announcement,  were  stnick  silent. 

'  Oh,  my  poor  darling  ! '  cried  she,  catching  the  stricken  woman 
in  her  arms,  ""  what  is  it  ?  ' 

With  a  moan,  as  of  physical  pain,  Rosamond's  head  dropped 
on  her  niece's  shoulder. 

'  You're  cold,  you're  worn  out,'  said  the  girl.  '  Those  dreadful 
letters,    and    this    place    like    an   ice-house !     Aunt   Rosamond, 

darling '     She  chafed  the  cold  hands  vigorously  as  she  spoke. 

'  You  must  be  8tar\'ed,  too.  Oh,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  1 
Let  me  bring  you  down  to  your  own  room — there's  tea  waiting  for 
you,  and  such  a  fire  !  Aunt  Rosamond,  you  must  rouse  yourself. 
Here,  I'll  put  these  papers  by.' 

The  one  thing  that  could  stir  Rosamond  from  her  torpor  of 
misery  was  this. 

'  Don't  touch  them,'  she  said.  Her  toneless  voice  seemed  to 
come  from  depths  far  distant.  She  laid  her  wasted  hands  over  the 
scattered  sheets,  drawing  them  together  to  her  bosom ;  and  then, 
on  her  knees,  fell  again  into  the  former  state  of  oblivion  of  all  but 
her  absorbing  pain. 

Frenzied  with  impatience  and  the  urgency  for  action,  Baby  now 
blurted  out  the  news  which  the  eight  of  Lady  Gerardine's  drawn 
countenance  caused  her  to  withhold  : 

'  Runkle's  come  ! ' 

The  woman  kneeling  half  turned  her  head.  A  change  passed 
over  her  rigid  countenance. 

'  Yes ;  Runkle's  here,'  went  on  Baby  ruthlessly,  raising  her 
voice  as  if  speaking  to  the  deaf.  '  Uncle  Arthur  is  here ;  he  has  come 
over  in  a  motor — a  party  of  them.  Aunt  Rosamond,  your  husband 
is  here.* 

A  long  shudder  shook  the  kneeling  figure.  It  was  as  if  life 
returned  to  its  work ;  and,  returning,  trembled  in  nausea  from  the 
task  before  it.  A  deep  sullen  colour  began  to  creep  into  Lady 
Qerardine's  white  cheek.  She  bent  over  the  gaping  box  and 
dropped  into  it  her  armful  of  papers.  Then  she  looked  over  her 
shoulder  at  Aspasia,  and  drew  down  the  lid. 

'  My  husband  !  .  .  .  My  husband  is  dead,'  she  said. 

The  girl's  blood  ran  cold.    Had  the  hidden  terror  taken  shape 
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at  last  ?     The  words  were  mad  enough  ;  yet  it  was  the  fierce  light 
in  Rosamond's  eyes  that  seemed  most  to  signal  danger. 

But  Aspaaia  was  not  timid,  and  she  was  not  imaginative.  And 
Lady  Gerardine's  next  action,  the  cry  which  escaped  her  lips,  at 
once  pierced  to  every  tender  helpful  instinct  of  the  girl's  heart,  and 
banished  the  paralysing  fear. 

*  Oh,  Baby,'  cried  she,  sprinpng  to  her  feet  and  stretching  out 
ier  arms  in  hopeless  appeal,  '  what  have  I  done !  What  is  to 
become  of  me  ? ' 

Once  more  Baby's  amas  were  about  her.  Baby,  great  in  the 
emergency,  was  pouring  forth  consolation,  expostulation,  counsel. 

'  Look  here,  Aunt  Rosamond  ;  it's  really  only  for  a  little  while  ; 
you'll  have  to  show,  you  know,  but  they  can't  stay.  Their  blessed 
motor  broke  down,  or  something,  and  they  ought  to  have  been 
here  hours  ago.  Now  they  can  only  stop  for  a  cup  of  tea,  if  they 
are  to  get  back  to-night.  You  must  just  pull  yourself  together 
(or  half  an  hour — just  half  an  hour,  Aunt  Rosamond !  Leave  me 
to  manage.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  smile  a  bit,  and  let  Runkle 
do  the  talking.  They  want  us  all  to  go  to  Melbury  Towers 
to-morrow,  Major  Bethune  and  everybody.  That's  what  they've 
come  over  for.' 

Lady  Gerardine  put  the  girl  from  her  roughly. 

'  I'm  not  going  there,'  she  said. 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  wise  Baby,  soothing.  '  But  we  must  put 
him  off  somehow.  To-morrow  you  can  be  ill  or  something.  Do, 
Aunt  Rosamond,  darling,  be  sensible.  Don't  make  things  harder. 
For  heaven's  sake  don't  let  us  have  a  row — that  would  be  worse 
than  anything !  I  know  you're  not  well  enough  to  stand  poor 
old  Runkle  just  now ;  it's  your  dear  nerves.  But  just  for  half  an 
hour — for  the  sake  of  being  free  of  him.  Oh,  Aunt,  you  used  to  be 
so  patient !  Come,  they'll  be  in  upon  us  in  one  minute.  Luckily 
they've  aU  been  busy  over  that  machine,  pulling  its  inside  to  pieces. 
Come  to  your  room,  now,  and  have  yoxir  tea  and  tidy  a  bit.  And 
ril  keep  them  at  bay,  till  you  are  ready.' 

She  half  dragged,  half  led  Lady  Gerardine  to  the  warm  shelter 
of  her  own  room.  She  stood  over  her  till  the  prescribed  tea  had 
been  taken  ;  then,  hearing  the  Old  Ancient  House  echo  to  the  foot- 
steps of  its  unexpected  visitors,  she  announced  her  intention  of 
nmning  to  look  after  them. 

'  I've  told  Runkle  already  that  you've  a  beastly  headache,' 
she  cried,  with  her   cheerful  mendacity.      '  I  won't  let  him  up 
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here,  never  fear ;  but  I'll  come  and  fetch  you  down,  when  I've 
started  them  on  Mary's  scones.  If  you  just  do  your  hair  a 
bit — Lord,  there  goes  six  o'clock,  they  can't  stay  long,  that's  one 
blessing  !  * 

Left  to  herself,  with  the  stimulating  comfort  of  the  tea  doing 
its  work  upon  her  weary  frame,  Lady  Gerardine  viewed  ber  posi- 
tion with  some  return  to  calmness.  This  odious  burden  that  she 
had  laid  upon  herself,  she  must  Uft  it  awhile  once  more ;  and  it 
should  be  for  the  last  time.  She  who  for  years  had  played  the 
hypocrite  placidly  would  play  it  now  again  though  the  tempest 
raged  within  her.  For  the  future  she  must  have  time.  Before  she 
could  act,  she  must  think.  For  this  present  sordid  moment — the 
child  was  right — there  must  be  no  scandal ;  above  all  not  here, 
in  this  sacred  house  of  his,  where  even  she,  unworthy,  had  recog- 
nised the  presence  of  the  dead. 

She  sat  down  before  the  mirror  and  shook  her  long  hair  loose. 
The  sound  of  voices,  of  laughter,  rose  confusedly  from  the 
drawing-room  belo\7.    She  set  her  t«eth  as  the  well-known  note  of 
Sir  Arthur's  insistent  bass  distinguiished  itself  from  the  others. 
How  had  she  endured  it  for  five  years  ? 

Doors  were  slammed,  and  tlien,  the  light  thud  of  Baby's  foot- 
steps scurrying  hither  and  thither  Uke  a  rabbit ;  her  calls  in  the 
passage  brought  a  vague  smile  to  Lady  Gerardine's  lips. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  only  is  the  human  organisation  capable 
of  pain.  After  that  comes  the  respite  of  numbness.  Rosamond 
was  numbed  now.  Mind  and  heart  alike  refused  to  face  the  point 
of  agony ;  only  the  moat  trivial  thoughts  could  occupy  her  brain. 
Idly  she  pulled  the  comb  through  the  warm  gold  of  her  hair  ;  idly 
she  weighed  which  would  be  the  least  effort  to  her  weary  limbs, 
that  of  twisting  up  those  tresses  herself  or  rising  to  ring  the  bell 
for  Jani. 

Presently  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  portrait  that  hung  just  over 
her  dressing-table.  She  shifted  both  candlesticks  to  one  side  to 
throw  their  light  full  upon  it. 

Baby  came  in  as  upon  the  wings  of  a  gust  of  wind. 
'  The  most  dreadful  thing,'  she  panted,  in  a  flurried  whisper ; 
arrested  herself  in  her  canter  across  the  room,  and  plunged  back 
to  shut  the  open  dour ;  '  my  poor,  poor  dariing :  they're  going  to 
stay  tho  night ! ' 

Lady  Gerardine  flung  apart  the  girl's  arms  as  if  the  embrace 
strangled  her.    Their  eyes  mot  in  the  mirror.    Then  the  woman 
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shot  a  glanco  round  the  room,  a  glance  so  desperate  that  tho  other, 
child  as  she  was,  could  not  but  understand, 

'  Oh,  you're  safe — safe  for  the  moment  anyhow,'  she  blurted 
out,  '  IVe  been  lying  hke  Old  Nick.  I  said  you'd  just  taken  a 
phenacetin,  and  that  if  you  were  disturbed  now  you  wouldn't  bo 
fit  to  Uft  your  head  aU  the  evening.  But  you'll  have  to  come  down 
to  dinner  ;  you  can  get  bad  again  afterwards,  can't  you  ?  Runkle's 
quite  injured  already.  He's  been  having  such  a  jolly  time  lately ; 
he  thinks  it  harder  than  ever  on  him  that  you  should  still  be  ill. 
And  Lady  Aspasia ' 

'  Lady  Aspasia,'  repeated  the  other,  mechanically. 

*  Yes,  that  abominable  woman  with  the  ridiculous  name,  she's 
there  !  And  Dr.  Chfitelard  ;  you  remember,  the  pudgy  French- 
man ?  We've  got  to  house  them  all  somewhere,  and  to  feed  them. 
It's  desperate ' 

Aspasia  checked  her  speech  ;  for  Lady  Gerardine  had  risen  from 
her  chair  with  an  abrupt  movement  and  stood  staring  blankly  into 
the  mirror. 

Poor  Aspasia  had  had  sufficient  experience  already  of  her  Aimt's 
moods,  but  this  singular  attitude  affected  the  girl  in  so  unpleasant 
a  fashion  that  she  felt  aa  if  she  ought  to  shake  the  staring  woman, 
pinch  her,  shout  at  her,  do  anything  to  call  her  out  of  this  deadly 
torpor ! 

'  Aunt  Rosamond,'  she  cried,  raising  her  voice  sharply  in  the 
hope  of  catching  the  wandering  attention,  '  IVe  told  Sarah  about 
the  rooms  and  ordered  fires  to  be  lit ;  and  Fve  seen  Mary  about 
the  dinner.  The  poor  Old  Ancient  House,  Runkle's  crabbing  it 
already  like  anything !  But  we'll  show  them  it  can  be  hospitable, 
won't  we  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Rosamond,  '  yes.*  The  hectic  colour  deepened  on 
her  cheek.  The  widened  unseeing  pupil  contracted  with  a  flash 
of  answering  Ught.  *  Baby,  you're  a  good  child.  It  shall  give  the 
right  hoepitahty — his  house.' 

Aspasia  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  rehef. 

*  Mary  thinks  she  can  have  dinner  in  an  hour,*  she  said.  '  Oh 
Lord,  what  a  piece  of  business !  And — and  you'U  come  down, 
won't  you  ?  * 

She  rubbed  her  coaxing  cheek  against  her  Aimt's  shoulder. 

*  Yes.     ril  come  down.' 

'  I'll  dress  you,'  said  Baby,  her  Ught  heart  rising  buoyantly 
under  what  seemed  such  clearing  skies.    She  nodded.     '  Oh,  dear. 


so 
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I've  such  a  davpentA  lot  of  things  t-o  do  !  There's  the  wine.*  She 
slapped  her  forehead.  '  I'd  forgotten  the  wine.'  AnJ  the  door 
closed  violently  behind  her  tempestuous  petticoat.  As  a  com- 
panion to  a  neurasthenic  patient  Miss  Cuningham  no  doubt  had 
her  weak  points. 

Rosamond  sank  slowly  back  in  her  chair ;  her  hand  fell  inertly 
before  her. 

When  the  girl  returned  after  an  hour's  exceeding  activity  the 
elder  woman's  attitude  had  not  altered  by  a  fraction.  But  the 
exigency  of  time  and  social  requirements  left  Aapaaia  no  leisuro 
now  to  linger  over  doubts  and  fears.  Her  own  cheeks  were  pink 
from  rapid  ablutions ;  her  crisp  hair  stood  out  more  vigoroxisly 
than  ever  after  determined  manipiilation.  She  pealed  a  bdl  for 
Jani  and  fell  herself  upon  the  golden  mass  covering  Lady  Gerardine'a 
shoulders,  her  chattering  tongue  in  full  swing  : 

'  Of  course,  the  poor  wretches  are  in  their  motor  garmenta. 
(You  never  saw  anything  like  Runklc  in  a  pony  slrin  and  goggles. 
He's  more  raotist  than  the  chauffeur.)  So  I've  only  just  stuck  on 
a  blouse,  you  see.  But  I've  determined  you  shall  be  beautiful  in 
a  tea-gown.  Lord,  I'd  no  idea  Lady  Aspasia  was  so  tremendous  I 
I  want  you  simply  to  be  beautiful ! ' 

Deft  hands  twisted  and  coiled. 

'  It  was  Runkle,  you  know,  who  broke  the  motor :  ho  insisted 
on  driving  and  jammed  them  sideways  in  a  gate.  He's  awfully 
pleased  with  hiruself.  It's  Lady  Aspasia's  motor.  She  calls 
Runkle,  Arty :  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Ah,  here's  Jani. 
Which  shall  it  be — the  white  and  gold  ?  I  love  the  white  and  gold, 
Aunt  Rosamond.' 

*  Black — black,'  said  Rosamond. 


(To  hf  eontinved.^ 


THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  'DON  QUIXOTE: 

(Fablisbed  at  Madrid,  Jannary  1605.) 

Ad\"ENT3  we  p-eet  of  great  and  Rmall, 
Much  we  extol  that  may  not  live. 
Yet  to  the  new-born  tj'pe  we  give 
No  care  at  all ! 

This  year,  three  centaries  past,  by  age 
More  maimed  than  by  Lepanto's  fight, 
This  year  Cervantes  gave  to  light 
His  matchless  page, 

Whence  first  outrode  th'  immortal  Pair, — 
The  half-crazed  Hero  and  his  hind, — 
To  make  Fad  laughter  for  mankind  ; 
And  whence  they  fare 

Throughout  aJl  Fiction  still,  where  chance 
Aljies  Life's  dullness  with  its  dreams, — 
Allies  what  is  with  what  but  seems,— 
Fact  and  Romance : — 

O  Knight  of  fire  and  Squire  of  earth  ! 
0  changing  give-and-take  between 
The  aim  too  high,  the  aim  too  mean, 
I  bail  your  birth. 

Three  centuries  past,  in  sunburned  Spain, 
And  hang,  oq  Time's  Pantheon  wall, 
My  votive  tablet  to  recall 
That  lasting  gain  ! 

Austin  Dobson. 


A    WELSH  RECTOR    OF   THE  LAST  CEXTUR\ 
BY  HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE  PARRY, 

'I  MUST  tell  you  tljis  indeed.'  as  the  Reverend  Jolin  Hopkins, 
Rector  of  Rhoscolyn,  always  began  hia  storiea ;  but  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you  what  I  have  to  t«ll  in  his  own  delightful  accent.  For  the 
form  of  words,  '  I  must  tell  you  this  indeed,"  was  only,  I  think,  a 
trick  of  speech  he  used  in  order  to  give  himself  time  to  translate 
hU  Welsh  thought  into  the  English  tongue,  and  his  English  tongue, 
when  it  spoke,  gave  something  of  the  rhythm  and  music  of  the 
Welflh  to  the  foreign  language  he  was  using.  His  was  a  carious 
Welsh  accent,  unlike  any  I  have  heard.  For  though  he  had  lived 
in  the  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  of  Anglesey — where,  as  in  all 
the  other  Welsh  counties  I  have  been  in,  they  assure  me  the  most 
classical  Welsh  is  spoken — yet  the  rector  did  not  speak  with  the 
Anglesey  tongue,  being  a  South  Wales  man  himself,  a  '  Hwntw  '  in 
the  phrase  of  the  North,  or  '  man  from  beyond.'  And  the  beyond 
he  had  sprung  from  was,  I  believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr. 
Ho  was  a  son  of  the  soil  and  of  the  school  of  Lampeter,  and — the 
rectory  of  Rhoscolyn  being  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff — 
he  had,  when  I  first  knew  him,  been  sent  some  twenty  years  ago  to 
minister  on  this  out-of-the-way  rock,  and  there  he  remained  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  The  rector's  duties  included  ministering  in  two 
distant  chapels,  Llanfair-jii-Neubwll  and  Llanfihangel-y-Traeth, 
which  was  performed  by  deputy,  but  whoUy  or  partly  at  hia 
cost.  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  whole  of  the  duties  were 
perfonned  for  ten  pounds  five  shillings ;  nowadaj-s,  I  believe,  the 
living  is  worth  nearly  two  hundred  pounds. 

But  though,  as  I  said,  there  was  the  song  in  his  words  that  there 
is  in  all  right-spoken  Welsh,  and  the  high  note  lovingly  dwelt  on 
towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  which  only  a  Welshman  can 
produce;  without  effort,  yet  I  am  not  artist  enough  to  describe  to 
you  in  words  the  difference  of  the  rector's  speech  from  that  of  hia 
neighbours,  only.  '  I  must  tell  you  this  indeed.'  tliat  bo  it  was  and 
always  is,  I  am  told,  with  the  *  men  from  beyond.' 

The  Rector  of^  Rhoscolyn  was   a  bachelor,  a  man  of  stout 
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and  middle  stature.  He  had  the  air  of  a  Friar  Tack  about 
laBk.  His  ey«s  wen  merry  aiul  Iciiidly.  If  be  had  changed  his  long 
ni^  hlsfck  cnat  and  clerical  hat  for  a  casaock  and  cowl,  he  would 
Ibm  bM&  a  maak  after  Dendy  Sadler's  own  heart.  He  loved  his 
1^  and  hm  piaas,  when  the  day'a  work  was  done,  and  the  talk 
oi  books  and  men,  with  those  who  had  lived  m  the  outer  world, 
^m  Id  him  the  rarest  and  most  delightful  of  pleasures.  He  was 
I,  ■inple,  and  generous  ;  an  earnest  believer  in  his  creed 
i  Chvnb,  a  lover  of  music,  and  above  and  beyond  all,  a  man 
^D  attnetad  to  himself  aniraals  and  little  children  as  if  by  Instinct, 
mA  ^inail  tbaix  lore  as  only  those  who  suffer  them  to  come  without 
do.  Ra  seemed,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  to  have  no 
I  think  it  was  a  weakness  in  his  character — a  Christian 
bo  shrank  from  causing  annoyance  or  hurt  to 
B^  Maesplibilities.  I  was  his  neighbour  for  some  seven 
St  woeka,  and  five  evenings  oat  of  seven  we  smoked  oar  pipes 
•od  ha  pound  out  to  very  willing  ears  the  tales  of  his 
tmtij  parish,  bat  I  searoe  remember  an  unkindly  story  among 
Ami  alL  If  then  was  a  tale  that  he  feared  might  give  pam  in 
Ibo  wpatitwm.  it  was  always  prefaced  by  a  smile  of  great  candour, 
aa  ha  began,  '  I  must  tell  you  this  indeed,'  he  placed  his  fore- 
'  CO  his  broad  nostril  and  said  in  a  sly  merry  whisper,  with  a 
rolfing  ai  tho  letter  *  r :  '  '  This  is  inter-r-r  noa.'  That  is  why 
of  Ua  besi  stories  cannot  be  set  down  hen. 
Bat«  to  ondentand  the  man  and  his  ways,  yoa  must  know  how 
sad  vfaan  he  lived.  For  the  surroundings  and  the  man  were  as  if 
IbCBm  had  designed  the  one  for  the  other,  and  he  was  as  much  in 
Ua  plans  in  his  rectory,  on  the  side  of  the  Mynydd  Rhoscolyn,  as  the 
San  CRmiJoch  is  on  the  slopes  of  Cefnamlwch.  Rhoscolyn  is  a 
typscal  Anglesey  parish.  No  doabt,  when  Mona  was  one  of  the 
FostoData  Islands,  it  had  a  Druid  temple  and  a  Draid  priest,  and  if 
tha  laMar  had  coma  back  to  the  site  of  his  temple  he  would  have 
kmad  fiMla  ai  change.  A  cborch,  a  plas,  a  post-ofEce,  a  rectory, 
» lifaboat.  and  a  few  faanbooaes  in  sheltend  comers ;  but  the  rest 
» as  it  ahrajrs  was.  The  etamal  rooks,  the  restless  waves  rushing 
into  the  Mack  water  caves,  the  steep  cliffs  cnimbling  a  little 
§tf  bf  day,  the  croeL,  sharp  island  rocks  hidden  at  high  water  and 
bjr  (he  spray  and  swirl  of  the  tide  as  it  sinks  away  from 
fta  shoiB.  the  parole  heather  and  yellow  gorse  clothing  the  cliffs  to 
I  edge  of  the  sky,  the  samphire  findiiig  a  fcArful  footway  betwnen 
and,  above  all,  the  wild  bees  hamming  their  et«mal 
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Bummer  song,  and  the  fresh  breezes,  always  pure,  always  sweet, 
always  sweeping  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  promontory. 
Those  things  were  there  in  the  days  of  the  Druids,  and  they  are 
there  to-day. 

And  in  Roman  times  Rhoscolyn  was  of  more  note  than  it  h 
now,  for  some  say  that  the  name  of  it  is  derived  from  a  Roman 
colamn  that  was  placed  here  to  signify  the  utmost  bounds  of  Roman 
victories.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  have  in  the  name 
Bodior — which  is  still  the  squire's  house — the  governor's  habita- 
tion, and  in  the  neighbouring  Priseddfod  the  Prsesidii  Locus; 
or,  at  least,  this  is  what  antiquaries  tell  us,  and  it  is  comfortable  to 
believe  these  things.  Telford  and  his  new  road  thrust  Rhosoolyn 
further  away  from  civilisation,  and  the  railway  brought  it  no  nearer 
as  it  sneaked  into  Holyhead,  across  the  Traeth-y-grubyn,  behind 
the  shelter  of  tlie  road  embankment.  For  Holyhead  is  on  an 
island,  and  the  old  main  road,  with  that  instinct  for  the  line  of  least 
resistance  which  in  old  highways  tends  to  such  picturesque  results, 
kept  south  of  the  wide  marsh  and  crossed  the  water  at  Four  Mile 
Bridge — Rhyd-y-bont  Pennant  calls  it,  and  he  rode  over  it,  and 
knew  at  least  as  much  of  Wales  as  an  ordnance  surveyor  of  to- 
day. There  you  can  see  the  most  beautiful  sunset  views  of  the  Holy- 
head Mountain,  at  the  head  of  the  open  wator,  when  the  tide  is 
high  ;  and  if  you  turn  your  back  to  the  town,  you  will  find  Rhoa- 
coljTi  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Four  Mile  Bridge  and  six  miles 
south  of  Holyhead. 

The  rectory  stands  on  the  slope  of  the  Rhoscolyn  Mountain 
— there  are  no  hiUs  in  Wales  to  speak  of,  for  we  speak  of  them  all  aa 
mountains.  It  is  four-square,  whitewashed,  and  has  a  slate  roof. 
There  are  no  trees  round  it.  The  only  trees  m  Rhoscolyn  are  an 
imported  plantation  at  the  plas.  There  are  a  few  thorn-bushes  in 
the  hedgerows,  but  the  wind  has  carved  them  into  finger-posts, 
pointing  consistently  eastward,  and  they  scarcely  look  like  trees  at 
all.  The  rectory  is  surroimded  by  substantial  farm  buildings,  for 
the  rector  is  a  farmer.  His  old  mare,  PoUy,  and  the  low  gig  are 
well-known  figures  in  Holyhead  market,  and  he  tells  you  with  a 
farmer's  pride  that  all  through  the  winter  his  evening  supper  is 
oatmeal  porridge  and  milk,  the  produce  of  his  own  farming.  He 
had  no  relish,  he  told  me,  for  oatmeal  that  was  bought  at  a  shop, 
for  he  had  a  couutrjnjaan's  delight  and  belief  in  the  houip-raade. 
His  was  a  good  herd  of  cows,  ami  he  knew  each  by  name,  aitd,  like 
all  true  Welshmen,  oould  call  them  to  hini  as  he  walked  thwugh  bis 
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fields.  Diferent  Welsh  diatricts  seem  to  have  different  calls  for 
their  cattle,  and  the  real  Nevin  call,  for  instance,  is  another  thing 
altogether  from  the  Rhoscolyn  call.  These  thmgs  are  a  mystery, 
and  are  well  imderstood  by  the  cows  themselves,  who  will  shake 
their  heads  contemptuously  at  the  Saxon  imitator. 

The  church  is  a  pretty  modem  building,  with  a  belfry,  standing 
OD  an  eminence  away  from  other  buildings.  The  post-ofEce  where 
I  was  living  is  ita  nearest  neighbour.  There  are  no  streets  in 
Rhoscolyn,  nor  has  it  any  centre  square.  It  is  a  parish  rather  than 
a  village,  and  its  few  hundred  inhabitants  live  in  scattered  farms 
and  cottages.  There  are  generally  a  few  artist  visitors,  for  Rhos- 
oolyn  is  almost  another  Sark  for  the  rock-painter,  and  one  or  two 
familiea  find  summer  homes  in  the  neighbouring  farms.  There  is 
bathing  out  of  your  tent,  which  you  leave  on  the  grass  at  the  edge 
of  the  tiny  bay,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the  little  black 
bullocks  that  roam  about  in  the  flat  marshes  inland.  There  are 
rambles  among  the  clifia  and  the  heather.  An  ideal  place  for  a 
holiday  for  those  who  really  want  a  holiday  and  are  content  with 
oxygen  and  rest. 

I  think,  perhaps,  I  should  have  found  seven  weeks  of  Rhoscolyni 
more  than  enough,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rector.  I  had  met  him 
casoaUy  on  an  earlier  visit,  and  looked  forward  to  meeting  him 
One  evening,  soon  after  I  had  arrived,  1  was  walking  for 
distance  behind  him.  He  was  in  company  with  a  Noncon- 
formist minister,  and  at  a  turn  in  the  road  the  two  parted  very 
amicably  with  a  kindly  shake  of  the  hand.  It  is  not  always  so  in 
Wales.  I  ventured,  when  I  got  up  to  the  rector,  to  make  some 
remark  to  this  effect.  He  did  not  at  that  time  know  whether  or 
not  I  had  any  ecclesiastical  leanings,  and  with  great  simplicity  he 
remarked,  '  I  must  tell  you  this  indeed.  Judge  Parry :  we  must  be 
charitable,  you  know,  even  to  Dissenters.'  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  the  phrase  would  be  acceptable  to  the  authorities  if  it  were 
inserted  in  the  Welsh  Church  Catechism.  As  it  was  uttered  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Rector  of  Rhoscolyn,  it  could  give  offence  to  no 
one  who  had  the  least  charity  and  sense  of  humour. 

The  post-office  was  between  the  rectory  and  the  outer  world, 
and  so  the  rector  came  in  that  evening,  and  many  another  evening 
afterwards,  and  I  was  always  glad  to  hear  the  heavy  scrunch  of 
his  boots  on  the  loose  gravel  in  front  of  the  door.  Seated  in  an 
chair  with  a  pipe,  he  would  proceed  to  discourse  at  length  of  the 
%Saii8  of  the  world  and  his  parish  with  great  simplicity  and  humour. 
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The  recent  Disestablishment  Bill  of  Mr.  Asquith  had  troubled 
him  very  much.  '  I  must  tell  you  this,'  he  said :  '  it  has  given  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling.  Very  wicked  things  have  been  said 
indeed,  and  the  pulpit  has  been  used  in  the  chapels  on  the  Liberal 
side.' 

I  was  glad  to  meet  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
Wales  who  did  not  approve  of  this  use  of  the  pulpit,  and  asked  him 
the  kind  of  thing  that  had  happened.  '  I  must  tell  you  this  indeed, 
though  you  will  hardly  believe  it,'  he  began.  '  There  was  a  preacher 

at  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel  at  Llan ,  who,  on  the  eve  of 

the  election,  told  his  congregation  this.  He  said  he  had  once  been 
at  a  hanging — I  suppose,*  said  the  rector  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
'  that  was  the  hanging  of  a  late  member  of  his  congregation,  but  I 
do  not  know — and  he  went  on  to  say  it  had  been  a  terrible  ordeal 
for  him,  and  had  made  him  very  sick  and  ill.  But  he  told  his  con* 
gregation  quite  solemnly  that,  if  he  knew  any  of  them  on  the 
morrow  were  going  to  vote  for  the  Conservatives,  he  would  not  only 
go  to  his  hanging  with  pleasure,  but  he  would  be  there  to  pull 
legs.' 

I  am  afraid  I  was  more  amused  than  shocked,  for  he  added 
quickly,  '  I  must  tell  you  it  was  terrible,  and  it  sounds  very  mud 
worse  in  Welsh  indeed.' 

I  daresay  the  story  had  little  foundation  in  fact ;  but,  like  all 
these  election  stories,  each  side  firmly  believes  them  for  the  moment, 
and  as  the  rector  said,  '  it  makes  it  very  difficult  not  to  be  angry.* 

The  bitterness  of  the  election  seemed,  however,  to  have  quite 
passed  away.  By  nature,  the  Welshman  is  Conservative,  almost 
to  the  point  of  bigotry.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his 
methods  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  sanitation.  When  he  is 
emancipated,  and,  like  the  Jew  and  the  Catholic,  his  grievance 
is  gone,  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  note  his  further  political 
development. 

The  rector  was  a  great  theologian,  and  enforced  his  views  wit! 
liberal  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  could  reci 
in  great  quantity.    He  took  a  simple  pride  in  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  used  it  on  occasions,  I  must  say,  in  a  somewhat  unsports 
manlike  manner.    He  had  much  sympathy  with  the  Baptists,  and 
was  an  upholder  of  the  ceremony  of  total  immersion.     He  t  ' '     ,  , 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  of  the  wicked  outburst  of  a  Pa  r 

Baptist  whom  he  had  encountered  in  a  third-class  carriage  between 
Holyhead  and  Bangor. 
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*  I  mnst  tdl  yoa  ibis.  Judge  Parry— for  you  know  I  have  a  great 
tkmtm  lor  tke  BaptastB,  and  I  should  see  no  objection  to  the 

17  of  tottl  immenion  being  performed  in  ouiChnrnb  ;  well, 
to-day  I  met  an  old  gentleman,  a  grave  reverend  man,  with  a  white 
kMndL  ID  tb*  train,  and  he  asked  me  what  views  I  had  about  baptism. 
Vfll,  I  told  him,  and  then  I  found  he  wanted  to  speak  very  evil 
ttiafi  aboat  tlie  ceremony  of  baptism  in  the  English  Church.  So 
I  quoted  tlie  Greek  Testament  to  him  to  explain  it,  and  I  could  see 
kt^d  not  ondentand  it,  so  then  I  quoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the 
Ukrm  in  Gredc,  and  be  got  in  a  terrible  rage  and  jumped  up  and 
d»ak  kk  fi«t  in  my  face,  and  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  ! 
Tea  an  oothtng  but  a  damned  sprinkler  !  That's  what  you  are  !  " 
Dwr  me,  it  wae  terrible  for  a  reverend  old  man  with  a  white  beard 
Is  BM  each  language  to  a  rector,  was  it  not  ?  ' 

I  aaked  him  if  he  had  ever  performed  a  ceremony  of  total 
iBBMDoa  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  told  me 
ke  Itod  not.  but  he  was  very  near  it  on  one  occasion.  '  I  must  tell 
jvm  tkaa,'  be  continued ;  '  it  was  when  I  was  a  curate  in  Glamorgan- 
ikot,  a  kdkm-,  named  Evan  Jones,  came  to  me  and  wanted  to  be 
kiptiaed.  Well,  I  knew  be  was  a  poacher  and  a  bad  fellow,  and  a 
FlMlljhiiiiii,  bat  he  said  he  bad  never  been  baptized,  so  I  said 
I  would  baptize  him. 

'  "  °-jt  I  want  to  be  baptized  like  the  Baptists  do  it,"  says  he. 
uU  tmiBetBion,  you  mean,"  says  I.    "  Well,  I  will  do  it  then 
ior  yon,  if  mj  vicar  will  let  me." 

*  "  Wbexe  win  yoa  do  it  ?  "  asked  Evan. 

* "  It  vonkl  be  good  to  do  it  at  the  pond  in  the  middle  of  the 
nB>f<i  en  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  school  children  are  there 
Id  ne,  and  «e  can  have  a  hymn,"  said  I, 

*  WaD,  Evan  did  not  like  that  idea  at  all,  and  wanted  me  to  go 
■p  to  a  pool  on  the  hills  by  a  little  bridge  on  the  old  mountain  road  ; 
■ad  I  did  not  care  to  go  up  the  hills  with  him  alone,  for  he  was  a  bad 
Uow.  Bat  be  did  not  want  anyone  to  come  with  us,  for  hia  wife 
•hlMfCed  to  kim  being  baptized,  and  he  was  afraid  she  might  get  to 
kltt  of  tt  and  eaoM  a  disturbance.  Well,  I  decided  it  was  my 
itftf  to  go  witk  tke  IbIIow,  and  I  told  him  I  would  do  so  if  my  vicar 
■oold  aOov  me.  Now  my  vicar  was  a  very  shrewd,  wise  old 
Md  I  vaa  very  eager  to  do  this  if  it  waa  for  the  good  of  the  Churcbf' 
m  I  went  to  kim  at  onoe. 

*  **  Wkat  ia  it,  Hopkins,  my  boy  1  '*  be  said,  looking  up  from  a 
irftBOB  bi^  WM  writing. 
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' "  Evan  Jones  wants  to  be  baptized." 

'  "  Who  h  Evan  Jones  ?  "  asked  the  vicar. 

' "  He  is  a  poacher  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  has  never  been 
bflptized,"  I  said. 

' "  Well,  baptize  him  then,"  said  the  vicar.  ^  | 

' "  But  he  wants  to  be  immersed." 

'  "  Oh,  indeed,"  cries  the  vicar  ;  ''  Well,  why  not  ?     Immerse 
im,  if  you  like." 

' "  But  he  wants  me  to  go  up  on  the  hills  and  baptize  him  all 
alone  in  the  pool  by  the  bridge." 

'  "  What  does  he  want  that  for  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know,"  I  said. 

"  But  I  do,"  said  the  vicar.  ''  He  will  just  be  drowning  yoa  in 
the  pool,  and  we  shall  have  all  the  Dissenters  going  about  saying 
Hopkins  fell  in  the  pool  lat«  at  night,  when  he  was  coming  home 
drunk,  and  that  will  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  Church.  No,  I  will 
[have  none  of  it  at  all." 

' "  But  what  shall  I  tell  him  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

' "  Tell  him  to  go  to — the  Presbyterians,"  says  the  vicar,  and 
knew  well  what  he  meant.* 

You  rarely  saw  the  rector  gomg  through  the  lanes  without 
a  few  of  the  children  of  the  parish  at  his  heels.  For  they  all  loved 
i.liim.  He  stuffed  the  pockets  of  his  long  black  coat  with  sweets, 
and  was  never  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  have  a  chat  with  his  young 
parishioners  and  hear  the  news  of  their  families,  and  listen  to  the 
recital  of  a  text  from  the  Welsh  Bible.  He  knew  even  more  of  his 
Welsh  Bible  by  heart  than  hia  Greek  Testament,  and  would  correct 
the  least  slips  in  the  recital.  But  when  the  text  was  said,  it  was 
duly  rewarded  by  bull's-eyes  and  toffee,  and  a  few  kindly  words  of 
encouragement.  I  heard  that,  when  he  was  dying,  several  of  the 
shyest  and  wildest  lads  in  the  place  used  to  haunt  the  rectory  for 
I  news  of  their  friend,  and  when  the  end  came  they  would  not 
jlieve  that  he  was  gone  until  they  saw  the  coUin  being  carried 
from  the  house,  and  then  they  burst  into  a  dismal  howl  of  mourning 
and  despair.  Certainly,  the  Rector  of  Rhoscolyn  was  a  friend  to  all 
the  children  under  his  care. 

He  did  not  shine  as  an  English  preacher,  for  to  him  it  always 
remained  a  foreign  language,  though  he  was  a  great  3tud»»nt  of  the 
English  classics  and  always  seeking  to  improve  his  English.  Milton 
was  a  favourite  author.  His  idea  of  winter  happiness  was  to  draw 
by  the  fire  after  his  porridge  supper  and  read  Milton.    As  a  Welsh 
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ha  was  soaght  after,  and  I  have  heard  tho  chaatiiig  soug 
of  lub  doqoenoe  tlmx^  ths  open  windows  of  tho  chiirch,  as  I  sat 
tiM  hlThtklw,  maiijr  fields  away,  on  a  still  summer  evening.  He 
Um  aerrioe  in  English  fairly  well,  with  some  curious  tricks 
•i  |»^"""»«^«*»n"^  and  I  remember  that  we  '  harried  and  strayed 
baoi  tfiy  w»jB  *  imUier  than  '  erred,'  which  in  these  modem  days 
a  Teiy  reasooable  reading.  But  in  a  sermon,  tho  foreign 
wilh  which  he  wrestleil  bravely  and  visibly  sometimes 
dm,  and  one  still  remembers  with  a  smile  phrases  such  as 
'I  mwl  tall  jDtt  this,  said  St.  Peter,'  and  '  Excuse  me ' — another 
iawmtita  form  of  words  to  gain  time  for  translation — '  Excuse  me, 
\mi  wo  are  all  mortal.'  I  think,  in  the  use  of  the  last  phrase,  there 
waa  an  exprniion  of  his  constant  desire  not  to  give  pain,  and  per- 
hqaa  fcmlinr  *'  '  '  M -dressed  West-End  English  congregation 
iktA  filid  ^  a  from  many  miles  round  in  the  summer 

iMfitiaya  wen  nnaaed  to  bear   these  home  truths  in  their  own 
tlignft  toogaa. 

B«l  Ifae  (paat  chann  of  the  service  was  the  welcome  he  gave 
joa.  The  Weisli  service  was  ended,  and  the  English  service  started  at 
haK-fw*  elev«a.  The  rector  stood  at  the  door  of  his  church  in 
a  pCikMlode  bat  very  square  and  dignified  top-hat,  shaking  hands 
with  all  as  they  arrived.  He  used  to  scandalise  the  stricter  brethren 
aomavhat  by  his  greeting  to  me.  '  Good  morning,  Judge  Parry,  I 
aa  i^lad  to  see  you.  I  saw  you  going  down  to  bathe.  I  was  afraid 
joa  waald  not  bo  back  in  time  for  church.  How  was  the  water 
tUi  monungl' 

I  think  he  waa — like  many  another  good  man — at  his  very  best 
in  Ua  own  homo.  Many  a  visitor  to  Khoscolyn  will  have  taken 
paifc  in  OBO  of  his  pdcnic  ciicket  matches.  We  played  in  a  field  in 
ImM  ct  the  reoiory,  from  which  tho  grass  had  been  recently  mown 
with  acythoa.  The  pitch  was  of  the  nature  of  rough  stubbie  ;  but 
aa  gtiyooe  played  between  the  ages  of  two  and  seventy,  without 
xt  of  tax,  UMoe  was,  of  oouise.  no  swift  bowling,  and  the 
of  the  gune  aa  we  play  it  in  th«  east  waa  neither  wanted 
For  ihtn  was  groat  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  and 
cheering  when  the  rector  thundered  across  from 
to  widcet,  and  this  was  redoubled  when,  iit  length — having 
tachninaJiy  out  on  several  occasions — he  gave  up  his  bat  from 
Catigoa,  and  hurried  off  to  look  after  the  preparations  for  his 
fits  anxiety  that  the  buns  should  arrive  in  time  from  Holy- 
1.  and  that  the  batter  should  be  put  ou  thickly,  and  tliat  the 
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should  be  well  brewed,  makes  hia  feasts  more  memorable  to  me  than 
many  an  important  banquet  I  have  assisted  at. 

But  in  his  own  study,  when  two  or  three  were  gathered  together, 
be  was  even  more  at  ease  and  at  home.  He  had  never  been  a  rich 
man,  and  had  always  been  a  lover  of  books,  and  his  shelves  were 
crowded  with  the  most  unkempt  collection  of  dear  friends  that  ever 
a  book-lover  had  gathered  together.  Bindings  were  in  many  cases 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  in  a  series  of  volumes  one  or 
two  were  often  missing.  These  were  bargains  he  had  picked  np 
on  some  of  his  rare  visits  to  English  towns.  The  most  of  his  books 
were  theological,  and  many  were  Welsh ;  but  the  English  classics 
were  well  represented.  There  were  no  decorative  books.  Favourite 
volumes  were  placed  lengthways  on  the  shelves  instead  of  upright, 
with  slips  of  paper  in  them,  so  that  the  passages  he  wished  to  read 
again  could  be  readily  found.  He  was,  I  fancy,  a  slow  reader  and 
a  thoughtful  one.  I  was  often  astonished  at  the  passages  from 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  he  could  quote.  These  he  translated  in 
thought,  he  told  me,  into  Welsh,  to  get  their  real  meaning  into  his 
mind. 

I  have  heard  say  that  he  was  eloquent  in  extempore  prayer, 
and  I  can  well  believe  it.  He  used  to  be  very  indignant  over  the 
alleged  shortcomings  of  some  of  the  Nonconformists  in  this  respect. 
'  I  must  tell  you  this  indeed,'  he  said :  '  there  ate  fellows  who  will 
repeat  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  our  beautiful  Prayer-book  in 
a  chapel,  and  pretend  to  the  poor  people  it  is  extempore  prayer. 
I  wonder  what  they  think  !  Do  they  think  God  has  never  heard 
our  Prayer-book  at  all  ?  '  Then  he  would  speak  with  great  respect 
of  the  powers  of  extempore  prayer  of  some  of  the  great  Welsh 
Nonconformist  divines,  but  he  always  wound  up  in  a  spirit  of 
sportsmanlike  churchmanship  rather  than  boasting :  *  Excuse  me, 
but  I  think  I  could  pray  extempore  against  any  of  them.' 

One  of  the  sights  of  the  rectory  was  the  kitchen.  It  was  a 
bright  example  of  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  hospitable  warmth. 
In  it  was  the  only  musical  instrument  in  the  house,  an  harmonium, 
and  here,  of  an  evening,  the  rector  C4imc  to  play  over  the  Welsh 
hymns  which  he  and  his  servants  loved  to  sing.  The  rector  was 
always  rather  in  fear  of  his  housekeeper,  and  spoke  of  her  with  the 
affectionate  awe  that  a  capable  domestic  rightly  inapirea  in  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  habit  of  friendliness 
with  all  the  children  of  the  parish  who  visited  the  rectory  freely, 
and  at  their  own  moments,  made  dirt  and  trouble  for  the  household 
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I,  vboM  viowB  of  children  were  more  practical  than  the 
^u,  and  bam  of  ft  wider  and  difierent  experience  of  their  ways 

him  telling  me,  one  Sunday  evening,  a  story  that, 
miMi  bave  been  very  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his 
with  the  little  ones  about  his  gate.     The  story  arose  quite 
r.  sod  he  told  it  with  pleasure,  but  without  the  least  sos- 
IpioB  that  it  was  in  any  way  a  story  to  his  own  credit. 

'  Did  yon  »ee  that  young  fellow  at  the  church  door  this  morning 
vitb  a  top-hat  and  a  black  coat,  auid  a  gold  watchchain  1 '  he  asked. 

*  1  did  not  notice  him,'  I  said. 

*  Dmt  me  !  I  must  tell  you  this,'  he  said.  '  Have  I  never  told 
<d  "  8ohoiii.b«:h  "  ? '  The  name  '  Schoni-bach  '—the  '  Sob  ' 
K)it.  and  the  '  o  '  moderately  long — was,  I  felt  sure,  a  Welsh 

•qvrmktLt  for  Little  Johnny,  and  I  waited  with  interest  to  hear 
■an  about  him,^ 

*  It  is  a  long  time  ago,'  continued  the  rector,  '  since  Schoni's 
IttLo'  died.  You  know  the  thatched  cottage  on  the  shore  ! 
WtO,  ha  lirad  there.  He  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  parish, 
■ad  he  eoald  get  andemeath  a  cart,  a  big  farm  cart,  and  lift 
4  oo  kii  back.  On  market  day.  he  would  go  to  Holyhead  and 
■■ke  beta  be  could  lift  a  cart,  and  he  would  win  a  lot  of  money, 
m  math  as  half-a-crown  or  three  shillings  sometimes.  But  he 
•■a  aoi  a  temperate  man,  and  one  day  he  had  been  drinking  in 
Batybead.  and  tboy  gut  him  to  lift  a  cart,  when  ho  slipped,  and 
Iba  CHt  bsolEe  bi9  back,  and  be  died.  Well,  his  widow  had  three 
ittia  chSdna,  and  8choni-bacb  was  the  eldest.  And  they  wanted 
im  to  fo  to  the  workhouse,  but  she  would  not  go.  And  they  were 
«Wj  poor,  (or  ahe  was  not  strong,  poor  woman,  and  there  was  very 
inlB  voric  far  her  to  do,  and  the  bttlo  children  were  often  starving. 
Aaj  «<n«  wild,  naked,  thy  little  things,  and  would  never  como 
Mar  anyone.  The  poor  mother  had  frightened  them  by  telling 
Amb  that  they  would  be  taken  to  the  workhouse,  and  if  a  stranger 
OMH  near  the  booae  they  can  up  to  the  mountain-side  and  hid 

;  the  heather.  However,  one  day  I  found  little  Schoni  on  the 
the  rectory.  IIu  looked  very  thin  and  starved,  so 
It  bim  down  the  bill,  and  gave  him  a  slice  of  broad  and 
bvMer'iiuik,  and  be  at«  it  Uke  a  dug,  I  tell  you.  I  told  him 
!  down  afaia,  bat  I  waa  out  next  day,  and  ho  camo  with  hit* 
v«t,  ban  feet  into  the  kitcbeo,  and  my  boiisekeeper  sent  him  ofi, 
I  tkmk    Howowr,  the  day  after,  I  was  writing  my  sermon,  and 
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there  came  a  tap  at  my  own  side-door — a  very  gentle,  little  tap — 
and  I  went  to  the  door,  and  there  vas  8choni-bach,  a  little  ragged, 
yellow-haired  urchin  with  bare  feet.  So  I  went  round  to  the 
kitchen,  and  got  a  loaf  and  some  butter-milk,  for  the  housekeeper 
was  in  the  laundry,  and  the  coast  was  clear.  So  I  asked  him  where 
his  little  brother  and  sister  were,  and  he  went  behind  the  laurel 
bush  and  dragged  them  out.  For  there  they  were  in  hiding  all  the 
time,  more  like  little  wild  foxes  than  children.  Well,  indeed,  after 
that,  Schoni-bach  would  always  bring  them  down  and  tap  at  my 
side  door,  and  he  always  found  out  when  the  housekeeper  ww 
away ;  but  how  he  did  it  I  don't  know.  He  must  often  have  been 
lying  hid  about  the  house,  waiting  for  an  hour  or  more,  but  he  wa/i 
good  friends  with  my  dog,  Gelert,  who  never  barked  at  him  at  all. 
But  he  was  very  frightened  of  the  housekeeper,  who  had  scolded 
him  for  his  dirty  feet. 

'  Well,  in  the  summer,  they  did  not  come  bo  often,  for  there  were 
bilberries  and  blackberrips  to  gather,  and  more  chances  of  work 
and  food,  and  before  winter  came  Schoni's  uncle,  who  was  a  farmer 
in  Canada,  sent  for  him  and  paid  his  passage  out,  and  a  littl©  after 
that  he  sent  for  his  mother  and  the  other  children,  and  so  tiuj 
went  away,  and  a  very  good  thing  it  was,  too,  for  all  of  them. 

*  Well,  all  this  was  many  years  ago.  And  last  Thursday  I  was 
writing  my  sermon,  and  I  heard  old  Gel  start  up  a"d  growl,  and 
there  was  quite  a  gentle  little  tap  at  my  side-door,  i  went  to  the 
door,  for  my  housekeeper  was  out,  and  there  was  a  big  fellow  with 
a  top-hat  and  a  black  coat,  and  a  gold  watchchain,  I  knew  what 
he  would  bo  after,  so  I  said  to  him,  "  It  is  no  use  coming  here  to 
sell  cattle  spice  and  patent  foods  and  gold  watches,  for  we  don't 
want  them,  indeed,  in  Rhoscolyn  !  " 

*  The  fellow  laughed  a  bit,  and  said  :  "  Don't  you  know  me, 
Mr.  Hopkins  ?  " 

'  "  Not  a  bit  of  it."  I  said. 

* "  I  have  often  knocked  at  this  door  before,"  be  said. 

' "  I  don't  believe  you,  indeed,"  I  replied. 

'  "  Well,  it  is  true,"  he  said.  And  he  looked  straight  at  me,  ai 
I  looked  at  him,  and  then  I  began  to  see  him  again  just  a  little 
ragged,  yellow-haired  boy,  and  I  cried  out :  "  It  is  Schooi^boch ! 
Little  Schoni  come  back  !  "  And  I  must  tell  you  this,  that  I  was  so 
full  of  joy  to  see  him  again,  I  could  have  fallen  on  hia  neok  and 
wept.    Dear  me,  bat  I  was  glad  to  see  him  yet  alive ! ' 

The  rector  sighed  to  think  of  the  old  days,  and  then  went  oa ; 


na 
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*  Yes,  that  was  little  Schoni  outside  the  church  this  morning.  lie 
was  a  great  fellow  among  all  the  young  men  there,  indeed.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  Canada,  Schoni  ?  "  they  kept  asking  him.  And  all 
he  did  was  to  keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  rattle  his  money. 
That  made  them  stare,  I  can  tell  you.  Schoni-bach,  with  a  black 
coat  and  a  top-hat,  and  a  gold  watchchain,  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  rattling  his  money.  That  was  something  for  these  fellows 
who  have  stayed  at  home  to  see,  wasn't  it  ?  Schoni-bach  rattling 
his  money — or,  perhaps,  it  was  only  a  bunch  of  keys.  He  was 
always  a  smart  lad,  was  Schoni-bach.' 

These  stories  of  the  old  rector's  seem  very  colourless  without 
the  music  of  his  accent,  the  constant  pauses  for  the  whiff  of  the 
tobacco,  and  the  kindly  smile  that  accompanied  them.  To  those 
who  never  knew  him,  any  written  portrait  of  the  man  must  give 
but  a  faint  echo  of  his  personality ;  but  to  the  many  English  \Tsitor8, 
artists,  sportsmen,  and  others,  who  have  found  their  way  beyond 
the  Four  Mile  Bridge  to  the  ultimate  comer  of  Anglesey,  and  there 
been  made  welcome  by  the  rector,  these  recollections  will,  I  doubt 
not,  call  to  mmd  the  memory  of  a  kind  friend,  and  a  holiday  made 
the  brighter  by  his  cheerful  hospitality.  Characters  such  as  his 
seem  to  grow  rarer  day  by  day.  Few  men  of  his  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm would  remain  nowadays  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  so 
narrow  a  sphere,  content  with  such  a  simple  life.  But  the  Reverend 
John  Hopkins  was  more  than  content  —he  was  happy.  He  had 
sprang  from  the  people,  and  was  by  nature  a  farmer,  and  to  live 
upon  the  land  was  to  him  to  be  at  home.  But,  above  all  things,  he 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  ministry.  His  qualities  are  set  out  without 
flatt«ry  on  a  bronze  tablet  that  his  friends  erected  in  the  church  he 
loved  so  well : 

*  A  servant  of  God,  in  true  simplicity  of  soul,  he  loved  books, 
music,  and  happy  human  faces,  but  his  chief  delight  was  in  the 
services  of  the  Church.' 

I  have  written  what  1  remember  of  the  man,  and  not  of  the 
priest,  and  though  I  should  have  no  right  to  chronicle  or  criticise 
his  ministerial  career,  I  saw  enough  of  him  to  understand  that  the 
keynot*  to  the  cheerfulness  and  simplicity  of  his  character  is  sounded 
in  the  text  that  the  friends  amongst  his  congregation  have  chosen 
for  his   memorial : 

'  Llawenychais  pan  ddywedent  wrthyf  :  Awn  i  d^'r  Arglwydd.' 

'  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord.* 
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BY  HANS  E.  VON   LINDEINEB-WILDAD. 

*  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  assign 
you  one  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  awarded  this  year  for  the 
first  time.'  So  ran  a  letter  which  I  received  on  October  17,  1903. 
'  You  are  to  present  yourself  at  Oxford  by  October  26,  at  latest.' 

Thus  I  was  not  left  much  time  for  preparation,  which,  indeed, 
only  consisted  in  the  one  chief  essential  of  buying  myself  a  guide 
to  the  English  language.  With  this,  but  without  knowledge 
of  English,  I  set  out.  After  various  perils  I  reached  Oxford  on 
October  26,  and  presented  myself,  with  my  fellow  scholars,  accord- 
ing  to  instructions,  before  the  Trustee  of  the  Rhodes  Foundation, 
who  showed  the  greatest  kindness  in  introducing  xis  to  EngUah 
student  life,  difficult  and  incomprehensible  as  it  is  to  foreigners. 
From  him  I  received  my  first  pleasant  experience  of  the  warm  and 
cordial  welcome  which  I  met  with  from  every  Englishman  I  came 
to  know  during  the  whole  of  my  sojourn  in  Oxford.  Once  more, 
as  on  many  previous  occasions,  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  welcome  we 
met  with  in  England,  which  surpassed  our  utmost  hopes,  and 
greatly  eased  a  situation  which  we  often  found  a  difficult  one. 

As  the  first  Rhodes  Scholars  we  were  naturally  a  very  inter- 
esting phenomenon  in  Oxford.  Student  life  there  ordinarily  flowt 
in  such  a  smooth  and  even  course  that  the  appearance  of  seTeral 
strange  newcomers  in  the  midst  of  this  conservative  community 
naturally  could  not  remain  unnoticed.  This  interest,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  the  circles  immediately  concerned  ;  our  arrival 
was  also  noted  in  North  Oxford— the  realm  of  mothers  bleased 
with  marriageable  daughters  ;  and  it  appeared  the  fashion  to  t3x»t 
out  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  afternoon  tea  parties. 

When,  after  a  brief  ceremony,  we  had  been  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  university  and  of  our  several  colleges,  we  had  to  make 
acquaintance  with  our  new  associates.    As  I  said  above,  this 
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nadc  extremely  easy  by  the  hearty  welcome  we  receiTed  from  Um 
English  students.  English  undergraduate  life  rests  on  a  baaiB 
sntirely  different  from  the  German.  The  German  student  who 
somes  from  school  to  the  university  at  once  becomes  his  own 
ibsolute  master,  and  hardly  recognises  any  superior.  Proctors, 
bulldogs,  and  gate  bills  are  unknown  in  those  favoured  realms. 
Hus,  of  course,  has  considerable  drawbacks  of  its  own,  for  I  believe 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  young  students  are  old  enough  and 
sxperienced  enough  to  be  able  to  decide  in  every  instance  what  is 
food  or  bad.  From  my  own  experience  I  know  a  vast  number  of 
taacfl  where  young  students  have  succumbed  to  the  temptations  of 
padent  life — not  from  evil  disposition  or  from  want  of  character, 
mt  simply  because  they  were  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  be 
Lble  to  judge  the  full  extent  of  the  dangers. 

Tbis  absolute  independence  and  freedom  of  the  German  student 
B  the  very  opposite  of  the  strict  discipline  which  the  Englisb 
Itudent  must  undergo.  I  must  admit  that  student  life  in  England 
juninds  one  more  of  hfe  in  our  great  public  schools  than  in  our 
buversities.  It  was  only  with  considerable  reluctance  that  I 
Imild  make  up  my  mind  of  a  morning  to  attend '  roU-call,'  and  when 
be  joUiest  bridge  party  had  to  break  up  at  11 .45,  once  more  oar 
belings  were  none  of  the  most  amiable.  These,  of  course,  are  but 
itifles;  yet  I  believe  that  in  these  prohibitions  and  restrictions  of 
Snglisb  undergraduatea  there  lurk  serious  dangers  of  their  own. 
I  talked  over  this  very  point  with  more  than  one  of  my  English 
(ompanions,  who  shared  my  views  on  the  subject.  English  under- 
[radaates,  during  their  time  at  college,  remain  to  some  consider- 
able extent  in  ignorance  of  real  life  and  its  dangers.  Afterwards, 
U  soon  as  they  really  enter  life  and  stand  on  their  own  feet,  they 
kre  confronted  by  reaUties  and  temptations  unknown  and  unaccus- 
bmed.  At  the  same  time  they  miss  the  restraint  and  control 
(applied  by  the  friendships  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  university. 
jUTould  it  not  be  better  for  the  development  of  character  and  experi- 
bsee  of  bfe  to  allow  them  to  come  into  somewhat  closer  contact  with 
he  realities  of  life  ?  Unquestionably  college  life  has  one  great 
idvantage  over  our  German  system  :  it  makes  it  easier  for  the  new- 
iomer  to  settle  down  and  find  congenial  friends.  In  such  close 
laily  intercourse  as  college  life  brings,  a  young  man  very  quickly 
|ets  judged  at  his  proper  value.  In  this  connection  I  have  always 
idmired  the  strict  and  just  authority  exercised  by  the  seniors  over 
be  younger  men  in  college.    From  the  first,  freshmen  are  made  to 
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eel  a  pride  ia  belongiag  to  an  ancieat  and  hoaourable  society  tuch 
aa  a  college  represents,  and  to  realise  the  duty  of  showing  them" 
selves  worthy  of  this  society. 

During  my  time  at  Oxford  a  sensational  journal  was  moved  to 
horrify  quiet  English  citizens  with  lurid  tales  of  medis&val  barbarism 
called  '  ragging  '  which  prevailed  in  English  colleges.  The  occasion 
for  this  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  carefully  planned  practical  joke 
on  the  part  of  several  undergraduates  who  ''  ragged  '  an  inquiaitive 
reporter.  The  consequence  was  that  this  joke  produced  a  flood  of 
letters  pro  and  con.  So  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  I  can 
afi^m  that  this  '  ragging  '  did  take  place,  though  not  in  the  rough 
way  depicted  by  the  journal  in  question.  I  beUeve,  indeed,  that 
'  ragging,'  carried  out  within  reasonable  limits  and  without  rough- 
ness, is  a  pre-eminently  good  and  effective  means  of  mutual  educa- 
tion. Of  course,  in  so  large  a  community  this  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  occasional  injustice  and  outrage.  I  remember 
one  case  within  my  own  experience  where  an  undergraduate  was 
'  ragged  '  by  several  men  of  his  own  college  because  he  lived  a  very 
retired  life  and  worked  hard.  But  I  remember  as  well  that,  on 
hearing  of  this,  all  the  older  and  right-thinking  men  in  college  took 
the  part  of  their  formerly  unpopular  comrade,  and  most  strongly 
condemned  the  wanton  behaviour  of  the  others, 

I  need  hardly  say  that  every  undergraduate  cherishes  a  great 
pride  in  his  coUege  and  a  fine  esprit  de  corps,  and  I  like  to  recall  the 
long  discussions  often  set  going  between  men  of  different  colleges 
as  to  their  respective  merits  or  demerits.  To  be  sure,  the  question 
itself  is  trifling  enough,  but  it  often  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
arriving  at  interesting  opinions  as  to  individuals'  di^erent  points 
of  view.  To  my  regret  I  must  say  that  I  often  noticed  a  tendency 
in  their  judgments  which  I  could  not  think  correct.  A  great  many 
undergraduates  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  fact  that 
many  members  of  certain  colleges  are  distinguished  by  a  larger 
expenditure  of  money  than  others — often  more  than  they  actually 
posaess — which  follows  from  their  indulgence  in  the  more  expenaivo 
forms  of  sport,  such  as  polo  and  racing.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
the  right  point  of  view  for  determining  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
a_oollege.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  rate  a  really  good  footballer  ten 
times  as  high  as  the  best  polo  player.    The  former  gam*'  >on 

competition  for  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  w!  ^re* 

eminence  can  be  acquired  by  anyone;  it  ia  met^y  a  que^ttion  of 
personal  skill  and  capacity.    On  the  other  b«nd,  sport  on  horseback 
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to  ft  graftt  eztmt  a  question  of  money,  and  anyone  wlio  has  mad« 
I  ohoio0  of  pftients  as  to  be  able  to  buy  good  and  expcn- 
can  tliaa  win  easy  laurels. 

ingi  me  to  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  English 

.t  life,  th«  cult  of  athletics.     To  begin  with,  I  must  declare 

g  my  Rtay  at  Oxford  I  learned  to  admire  sincerely  the 

onhiTfttian  of  athletics  to  bo  found  there.     Of  all  the 

I  gatJMred  from  Oxford,  first  and  foremost  comes  the 

ibia  to  bolp  in  some  degree  towards  the  cultivation  and 

the  love  and  practice  of  athletics  among  our  people  and 

Dm.     Outside  Oxford  I  also  had  opportunity  of  attend - 

ntee^ngt;  I  believe,  however,  that  athletics  take  their 

■ad  PoMart  fann  as  coltivati'd  among  undergraduates.     I 

that  io  the  re«t  of  England  athletics,  owing  to  their  enormous 

are  now  to  danger  of  becoming  a  professional  calUng. 

kae  lesMUe  enough  to  tour  the  country  for  four  months  with 

Maijr  team  playing  cricket,  and  at  the  same  time  att«nd  to 

amatm  !    The  Oxford  student  engages  in  athletics,  but  for 

own  cake ;  for  tho  strengthening  of  hifl  own  body  in  the 

to  attiun  a  purely  ideal  and  inward  success.    This 

of  athletics  from  youth  up  has  stamped  the  Enghsh 

;  and  in  particular  the  character  of  English  students,  with 

tea  tares  of  a  firm  and  healthy  self-reliance. 

the  aftamooo  is  oniveraally  devoted  to  athletics,  the 

in  Oxford  belongs  in  general  to  work;  and  though  I 

abaohite  supremacy  in  athletics  to  the  Enghsh  universities, 

paisait  of  knowtedigB  I  moat  claim  the  lead  for  our  German 

This  inferiority,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of 

m  amvvnitMM  as  of  the  schools. 

fa  the  pregxamme  of  the  English  higher  schools  classical  educa- 

I  tekea  an  overwhelming  share,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 

■■  and  work  being  devoted  to  it.     Yet  as  in  any  case  this  time 

wpftfatively  scanty,   the  young  Englishman's  acquirements 

im  he  oomes  to  the  oniveisity  are,  even  in  this  department, 

thnn  is  nsoally  the  ease  in  QermaDy.    But  in  other  branches 

*.f .  History  and  Geography,  one  often  finds  a  really 

ignotaooB.    ^tonnding   above   all,   however,  is  the 

naqaaintftnne   with   bis  own   language,   whose   Uterary 

00  onknown  to  the  average  English  undergraduate. 

One  thing,  however,  most  be  admitted :  the  Oxford  student 

wMj  hm  tittle  fine  to  porBoc  his  scholarly  education.    In  the 
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morning  at  7.45  the  bell  wakes  him  for  roll-call  or  chapel.  After 
he  has  reluctantly  dragged  himself  out  of  bed,  he  is  usually 
called  away  by  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  where,  to  the  acconi' 
paniment  of  a  comfortable  chat  over  the  latest  Oxford  news, 
his  bodily  frame  is  recruited  for  the  exertions  of  the  day  nov 
opening.  About  ten  o'clock  this  serious  business  is  over ;  and  the 
men  betake  themselves  to  Junior  Common  Room,  there  to  continue 
their  discussion  in  a  wider  circle,  and  to  read  the  morning  papers. 
Now,  whereas  the  German  student  begins  his  paper  conscientioualy 
from  the  front  page,  reads  through  the  whole  of  domestic  and 
foreign  poHtics,  then  excites  himself  a  Uttle  with  a  few  murdeis, 
accidents,  fires,  or  the  like,  and  finally  casts  a  brief  glance  at  the 
sporting  columns,  with  the  English  student  it  is  exactly  the  reverss. 
So  long  as  England  has  not  actually  declared  war  or  the  Prime 
Minister  been  assassinated,  high  politics  need  not  distract  him. 
On  the  other  hand  the  sporting  chronicle  is  worked  through  all  the 
more  conscientiously,  each  individual  match  in  every  direction  glanced 
at,  every  good  kick  at  football  duly  honoured.  This  occupation 
generally  comes  to  an  abrupt  end  on  the  stroke  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
when  learning  has  its  turn,  and  for  one  or  two  hours  the  under- 
graduate makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  '  Germania,'  the 
'  Crito,'  or  some  such  classical  work.  A  hurried  lunch  recruits 
his  energies  once  again,  and  now  comes  the  climax  of  the  day, 
when,  donning  '  shorts,'  he  can  match  himself  in  friendly  strife  on 
the  green  turf. 

I  bcUeve  every  possible  form  of  athletics  is  pursued  in  Oxford. 
In  winter  *  Rugger  *  and '  Soccer'  dominate  the  programme ;  hockey, 
too,  is  cultivated,  and  lovers  of  novelty  go  in  for  lacrosse.  Under- 
graduate wits  call  them  butterfly-catchers.  A  small  but  select 
band  go  to  the  river,  to  devote  themselves  to  rowing.  This  clique 
of  oarsmen  is  everywhere  the  leading  element  in  each  college. 
The  honour  of  the  college  is  placed  in  their  hands,  and  on  them 
it  depends  whether  the  college  can  win  honour  in  the  great  Eighta 
races.  The  Eighta  week  is  the  great  week  of  the  Oxford  year. 
The  whole  city  is  decked  in  a  garment  of  early  spring  green,  and 
even  the  old  and  weathered  walls  seem  to  smile  in  sympathy  from 
under  their  trellis  of  green.  Thousands  of  strangers  enhven  thO' 
streets  of  Oxford,  and  amongst  thorn  the  fair  sex  in  particular  is 
strongly  represented.  He  would  be  no  true  undergraduate  who 
could  not  have  some  girl  cousin  or  *  best  girl '  to  escort  in  Eighta 
week  under  the  critical  admiration  of  his  friends'  eyea,  and  it  was 
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to  Mie  how  even  the  foreigners  fell  into  this  practice  ; 
I  iMrt  examples  of  an  entatte  cordiale  were  to  be  seen  on  a  email 
ik  Tha  whole  ■tz«ftm  of  Atrangers  and  natives  flows  down  to 
I  over  After  lunch  ;  inntunerable  punta  and  canoes  people  the 
v;  Ihe  oraali  mt  iho  boat-houses  is  positively  dangerous.  Now 
g\m  aonnds,  and  for  a  moment  a  deathly  stillness 
over  tHo  whole  river.  Soon,  however,  a  final  uproar  rises 
*  dart.*  Surely  thousands  of  demons  have  sprung 
kXe  ^ving  UB  a  brief  foretaste  of  the  musical  delights 
ftvaikin^  ue.  Oh,  no ;  enthusiastic  undergraduates  are  accom- 
their  ooilktge  eights  along  the  towing-path,  and  by  these 
I  nm»f^  are  seeking  to  cheer  the  eight,  already  strain- 
atmotft  to  yet  higher  exertions.  And  if  the  '  bump ' 
Achieved,  joy  knows  no  bounds.  The  victors  are 
home  in  triumph ;  they  are  the  heroes  of  the  day,  and 
^  teoompenaed  for  weeks  of  arduous  training.  These  are 
nea  an  undergraduate  dreams  of  when  he  gets  back  to  college 
hwd  tnuning,  and  stripping  oS  his  '  shorts,'  can  gather  his 
about  ft  crackling  fire  on  the  hearth  and  enjoy  a  well-earned 
■BiorK  a  eop  of  tea. 

1  hav«  been  deeply  impreMed  by  the  varied  capacities  of  the 
tier  sndergraduate,  but  in  one  I  hold  him  unrivalled,  and  that  is, 
IheHpBcity  for  absorbing  tea.  When  a  man  has  drunk  his  two  or 
He  copa  at  tlie  Gnt  friend's,  he  goes  on  to  the  next ;  then  there 
MsaSy  jiut  time  to  enjoy  the  last  numbers  of  the  musical  after- 
tea  at  Uoyd^s  or  Buol's,  and  then,  on  getting  back  to  Junior 
Room,  a  cup  of  t«a  lends  a  pleasant  savour  to  the  evening 
About  five  minutes  to  seven  the  quad  fills ;  meml>er3  of 
who  Uve  out  c-omc  in  and  join  the  rest,  all  equipped  with 
whoee  proper  cut,  indeed,  is  in  most  cases  hard  to 
A  really /Cagged  gown  argues  long  experience  of  Oxford, 
the  first  thing  a  freshman  does  on  obtaining  the  hideous  robe 
elaoedemic  dtiMtu^tp  tJi  to  convert  its  noble  outlines  into  ribbons, 
•tnkes,  whereupon  the  whole  host  of  gown-clad  students 
into  Hall  to  meet  the  monotonous  conservatism  of  an  un- 
menu.  This  monotony  was  specially  felt  by  mo  as  a 
Iwwtixf  aocaatoned  to  the  variety  of  our  continental  cookery. 
fliiU,  I  have  often  pitied  the  English  students  whose  gastronomic 
•eiojmnitaoeciUatB  between  the  two  poles  of  beef  and  mutton,  above 
mhic^  ibm  Bonday  rhidcen  glows  in  radiant  b«auty.  Apparently, 
FngUah  oomradce  also  felt  the  dcslru  to  cQect  •ome 
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change  iii  this  dismal  uniforinitv,  and  as  dining  in  a  n>staur»nt  is 
directly  forbidden,  they  have  fallen  back  on  the  genial  resource  of 
founding  innumerable  clubs  whose  nominal  objects  are  something 
quite  different,  but  whose  supreme  momenta  are  the  dirmers  one 
to  three  times  a  term.  These  dinners  are  among  the  pleasantest 
and  most  cheerful  of  ray  experiences  of  student  companionship. 
The  hour  for  breaking  up  strikes  only  too  soon,  and  if  the  bulldogs 
are  still  prowUng  outside  to  spot  the  poor  undergraduate  who  gives 
his  well-being  too  loud  utterance,  the  feast  is  likely  to  have  imde- 
sirable  consequences  next  morning.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
offenders  meet  with  fines,  which  the  proctor  imposes  less  on  the 
culprits  themselves  than  on  the  parental  purse.  Regarded  as  k 
punishment  these  fines,  it  seems  to  me,  are  for  this  reason  some- 
what ineffective,  However,  I  was  often  told  that  their  object  was 
to  provide  a  regular  contribution  to  the  university  authorities. 
This  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
term  several  ancient  rules,  long  lost  in  oblivion,  were  revived, 
according  to  general  belief,  in  order  that  the  receipts  from  this 
source  might  be  increased.  Still  it  remains  a  rather  peculiar  tax 
on  parents  who  are  blessed  with  several  sons  at  the  university. 
Now,  in  one  of  its  recent  numbers,  the  '  'Varsity  Magazine,'  citing 
accurate  figures,  stated  that  the  proctorial  fiiies  hardly  cover  the 
cost  of  the  institution.  Would  it  not  be  more  sensible  to  do  away 
with  the  whole  thing  ?  Assuredly  there  is  a  point  of  \iew  from 
which  it  is  degrading  for  university  teachers  to  be  assigned  police 
duties,  and  moreover,  the  students  would  be  freed  from  a  control 
not  altogether  worthy  of  grown  men. 

It  is  some  months  since  I  was  compelled  to  turn  my  back  ap<A 
my  hospitable  Alma  Mater  of  England,  but  I  feel  the  wish  to  see 
beloved  Oxford  again ;  Oxford  which  for  a  while  was  my  home, 
and  where  I  spent  among  good  fellows  a  year  which  I  shall  always 
count  as  the  best  in  ray  life. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  such  a  chapter  in  one's  life  the  question  rises 
involuntarily,  '  What  have  you  learned  in  this  time  ?  What  have 
jrou  brought  away  with  you  ?  * 

To  begin  with  the  moat  tangible  acquisition,  there  b  the  know- 
ledge of  the  EngUsh  language.  Among  the  German  poople  it  is. 
thank  heaven,  part  of  universal  culture  to  speak  one  or  mors 
foreign  languages ;  nevertheless  it  is  always  more  agreeable  to 
Icam  a  language  in  the  country  where  it  is  spoken.  From  tltis 
point  of  view  I  think  it  extremely  desir&blc  that  the  Rhodes  fottnda- 
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IM  ibiNild  be  extended  oven  further.  On-ing  to  the  particular 
Inm  ol  oar  omversitjr  ooano,  most  German  students  who  go  to 
Oiiard  will  only  be  able  to  stay  there  one  year.  From  this  year 
«■  mast  dednct  tfas  vacations,  which,  according  to  what  has 
•o  Car,  moft  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  spend  in  Germany, 
tiiere  is  Msroely  enough  time  for  learning  English  thor- 
I  think,  tbenlore,  it  is  of  all  things  desirable  that  arrange- 
I  •hoalH  be  made  for  them  to  pass  a  pleasant  vacation  ia 
ttd,  aomewhat  as  follows :  Families  which  are  ready  to 
*  %  ntimber  of  Rhodes  scholars  for  a  consideration  mast  be 
,t  out  in  the  ootintry  and  the  amall  towns  all  over  the  king- 
Aboot  four  weeks  before  the  end  of  term,  lists  of  these 
ikf^  ■facnlil  be  posted  up  in  Oxford,  and  each  man  can  put  lils 
>  dfl«m  for  a  place  he  likes.  By  this  means  mutual  acquaint- 
woold  bo  farthered  between  the  representatives  of  the  various 
Ba  tbat  Rhodes  had  in  mind,  while  the  non-Oerman  Rhodes 
mn  wbom  distance  forbids  to  return  home  would  find  a  solution 
^t  Ika  difllealt  qnestion  of  where  to  spend  the  vacation  ;  and  finally, 
^^Map  votld  be  taken  towards  the  attainment  of  another  end  which 
W  «•  iraai|iiuii  hope  to  gain  from  our  stay  in  England,  a  thorough 
I  kaov1a4ge  of  the  EngUsh  people  and  the  English  character. 
1  Troe,  that  we  were  able  to  learn  a  good  deal  of  this  in  Oxford, 

^■ftcn  tbe  cons  of  England  congregate  from  every  quarter  ;  but,  first, 
Vwe  are  merely  yootha  midway  in  their  development ;  secondly, 
tbiy  00I7  teprasent  certain  well-defined  classes  and  groups  of  the 
Bl^tab  JitOfiit  whom  one  only  gets  to  know  apart  from  their  natura  1 
flMB  ia  tfccir  famihea  ;  and,  thirdly,  Oxford  is  not  England.  The 
titeb  Bogiiah  people  ia  eminontly  practical— the  typical  expressions 
fM  ila  popular  hie  and  character  are  directed  to  practice.  Oxford, 
«•  the  other  hand,  which  has  always  preserved  its  characteristic 
qeality  on  a  faniodation  of  immemorial  and  thorough -going  privi- 
lapi.  baa  ever  been  the  stronghold  of  scholastic  theory.  Here 
the  deeds  tlut  have  been  done,  the  struggles  that  have  been  fought 
Mi,  mn  tbeoretto;  tlie  acta  of  the  Engli»h  people  are  practical. 
ttyeedrtaaad  op  thspeopleof  ()' '  '  proper  costume  you  would 
Mbnpv  joQ  wen  livini^  in  the  j  or  aeventeenth  century, 

as  Ktile  have  they  altered  their  manners  and  customs  of  life.    The 
ImM  pMpb,  however,  in  spite  of  ull  conitervatiani,  is  perhaps 
tte  aiflal  modani  in  the  world.    Yet  all  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
to  Oxfcsrd.    On  the  contrary,  I  love  and  respect  this 
•od  prood  diiigiiig  to  ancient  tradition.    I  only  wiah  to 
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show  that  in  Oxford  we  were  simply  uoable  to  fulfil  the  desire  we 
have,  and  cannot  but  have— the  desire  to  get  to  know  tiie  Engliah 
(>eople  and  its  essential  quality. 

The  last  and  most  important  gain,  however,  I  look  for  tarn 
the  Cecil  Rhodes  foundation  transcends  the  narrow  bounds  of 
individual  education ;  and  here  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  repeat 
what  I  said  to  my  EngUsh  friends  at  a  farewell  dinner  before  my 
departure  from  Oxford : 

I  trust  that  you  may  learn  from  intercourse  with  us  German  Rhodes  scholan 
that  we  Germans  too  are  quite  passable  people  to  get  on  with ;  that  we  gladly 
and  willingly  recognise  the  great  and  generous  elements  in  your  history,  and 
wish  to  learn  them  from  yon.  May  the  bonds  of  personal  friendship,  which  ara 
now  being  knitted  between  young  men,  be  unbroken  when  the  youths  come  to 
man's  estate,  when  learners  become  rulers.  And  may  these  private  links  grow 
into  the  chain  which  shall  unite  our  kindred  nations  in  friendship. 
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IVfiEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN, 

VnEa  my  ship  comes  in,  as  it's  bound  to  come, 

m  follow  DO  poet  to  Inniifree, 
For  I  don't  mnch  care  for  tbe  lioney-bee's  hum, 
And  a  day-watUrd  cabin  is  not  for  me : 

rBut  I'll  bid  '•t- •!  to  the  life  of  a  clerk, 

[And  tUird-fl"  w'^  in  Battersea  Park; 

[And  pock  n  icatohel,  and  oil  my  bike, 
[Aim]  ride  (ill  I  Gnd  a  Louse  I  like. 


I  don't  want  thorpes,  or  hangers,  or  holta, 
Or  gnu  by>lane8  wliere  a  dop-cnrt  jolt*  : 

not  of  tliofe  whose  hearts  are  eet 
On  leading  a  '  Bijou  Maisonnette' — 
Sabnrlmn  horrors — I  hat<»  all  such  ; 
ll  know  what  I  wnnt,  nnd  I  don't  want  much  : 
I  Only  a  low  two-storeyed  home 

Of  old  red  brick  and  old  brown  wood, 
On  wil  of  c^iv*'!  or  (joo«J  blue  loam-^ 
A#  long  as  tbe  eauitatiou  's  (rood  ; — 
i^A  bofue  on  a  hill-Hide  Fd  like  l)est, 
Ith  ftt  least  one  window  facing  west. 

^  For,  I  bold,  one  room  iu  every  house 

>ould  »«c  the  ron  set  through  the  boughs : 
igb  po«tfl  rejoice  when    he  day  declines 
'Athwmrt  the  stems  of  tall  dark  pines — 
Ku  pines  for  me,  whore  the  wind  will  sough  ; 

apple  orchard  is  good  enough.' 
For  in  3tay.  when  tlie  blonsom  is  white  and  pink, 
Imagine  waking  at  six,  to  blink 
Lt  appl»>blo«MiiD  against  blue  sky — 
ikn  a  Japaaeae  acreeo — and  lazily  lie 
In  a  dimity  cot,  as  white  as  snow ! — 
What  dimity  is,  1  don't  quite  know, 

'  FraooiiBca  la  taste. 
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]3at  it  soimdfi  all  right  for  a  cot,  does  dimity, 

Breathing  a  sense  of  coey  sublimity. 

— To  wake,  I  repeat,  in  a  fragrant  room, 

To  pink-white  masses  of  apple-bloom, 

With  little  bits  of  the  brightest  blue 

Of  a  May-mom  welkin  peeping  through  ; 

Watching  the  martins  dip  and  |>a8s. 

And  the  thrush  with  one  eye  cocked  on  the  grass : 

And  to  nuzzle  under  the  coverlet 

And  know  that  you  need  not  get  up  yet ! 

Though  sloth  on  a  hne  May-mom  be  siu, 

A  sinner  I'll  be — when  my  ship  comes  in  ! 

My  garden,  too,  will  not  be  abnormal, 

Nor  yet  Italian,  and  prim  and  formal : 

A  garden  formed  on  a  proper  plan 

Shows  Nature  obeying  the  Hand  of  Man, 

Not  Artifice  flaunting  in  Nature's  dress, 

Nor  Man  subduing  the  Wilderness. 

So  I'll  have  ■parterres,  and  a  fountain-jet, 

Lavender,  roses,  and  mignonette  ; 

A  wild  place  under  the  apple  glades, 

With  cowslips  springing  between  the  blades  ; 

And  honeysuckle  and  clematis  bowers, 

And  sops-jn-wine  and  gilly-flowers. 

And  London  Pride  and  Love-lies-bleeding — 

And  a  hireling  knave  to  do  the  weeding ! 

And  in  gloaming-time,  when  nightingales  sing, 

Ab  soon  80  my  apple-trees  allow, 
ni  doze  in  the  dusk  in  a  liammock  of  string, 

Under  the  blossom  tliat  hangs  on  the  bough. 


One  room  I'll  have  that's  full  of  shelves 

For  nothing  but  books ;  and  the  books  themselves 

Shall  be  of  the  sort  that  a  man  will  choose 

If  he  loves  that  good  old  word  PERCSE : 

The  kind  of  book  that  you  open  by  chanr-e 

To  browse  on  the  page  with  a  leisurely  glanci'. 

Certain  of  finding  something  new, 

Although  you  have  read  it  ten  times  through. 
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■*i  niMa  books  like  Puiuih  in  series, 
Or  all  the  volumes  of  NiAea  and  QiverUa  ; 

those  wbermii,  »i''  Tort,  your  eye« 

ftl\  where  the  lavoui :  ge  lies, 

Ksotring  the  page  and  exact  jiosition  — 
It'»  oever    ■  '  I  another  edition  ! — 

The  Vic  I  d,  ni\d  Uvdina, 

^JClia,  The  t'goiat,  Emma,  CatHona, 

rollirr  a&d  Molorj*,  WMtwanl  Ho  ! 
^Aiul  the  vooderful  vtor^'  of  Daniel  Defoe, 
And  Izaok  Walton,  and  Gilbert  White, 
plqps  and  poetry  left  and  right ! 
-No  glass  doon,  and  no  '  fiuned  oak ' ; — 
^f  lain  deal,  and  fumed  by  myself  with  smoke ; 
[£tatned.  if  at  all,  to  a  ple^ont  brown, 

ledi^  and  placcK  for  putting  books  doun. 
PAod  there  111  sit  by  a  blazing  log 
IWith  a  iveet  old  briar  and  glasa  of  grog, 
[And  read  my  Pickwick,  Pcmlenuia,  Hack,  Finn, 
ily  there — when  my  bhip  comes  in. 


And,  last,  one  point  I  can't  forget ; 
Man  vas  not  meant  for  imlitudi*. 
And  lho«e  I  cannot  praise  who  let 
I  care  not  *  wait  ui>on  '  I  could.' 
'  vhen  I  can,  'twill  be  my  care 
isaareh  the  world  and  Bad  the  fair, 

I  chMke,  and  inex[ien»ive  she — 
'msBaging'  helpmate  meet  for  mts 
v/n  help  to  make  tho  two  end^i  meet, 
By  darning  in  a  low  arm-chair, 

lets  the  lamplight  gently  l)en!. 
Id  the  good  old  way,  u|)on  her  hair — 


■tin  I  have  my  way  to  win  ; 

TT'!"'  '^'■«-  ""^e  dreams  begin  ; 
80  fn  i>  not  come  in! 


F.  SiDOwriCK. 


THE  AMBASSADOR'S  STORY. 
BY   LADY  MAUD   ROLLESTON. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht  one  lovely  summer'B 
afternoon,  and  the  Ambassador,  whose  achievements  as  traveller, 
diplomatist,  and  ruler  have  left  their  mark  in  both  hemispheres, 
had  been  telling  me  a  number  of  little  stories  all  interesting  and 
characteristic.  The  old  diplomatist  had  a  way  peculiarly  his  own 
of  telling  one  a  story,  which,  alas  !  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce 
from  memory.    Aiter  a  pause,  I  said  : 

'  What  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
to  you  ?  '  Before  the  smile  which  my  question  would  naturally 
bring  to  hia  face  had  passed,  I  was  fully  conscious  how  fatuoua  it 
had  been,  but  I  let  it  pass,  for  I  hoped  it  might  evoke  something 
thrilling.    After  a  pause  he  replied  : 

'  Well,  I  think  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me  was  this  little  incident,  which  I  will  tell  you  ii  it 
will  not  tire  you,  and  that  can  be  described  as  extraordinary  only, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  great  contrast  between  the  first  appearance 
of  the  heroine  and  the  last  as  I  knew  her. 

'  I  had  just  been  appointed  chief  envoy  on  a  very  important 
mission  to  Syria.  It  was  a  great  step  forward  in  my  diplomatic 
career,  and  as  such  I  was  anxious  to  carry  it  through  with  success. 
As  a  result  I  perhaps  rather  overdid  myself,  and  my  doctor  insisted 
that  if  I  did  not  wish  to  break  down  just  when  I  most  required  my 
full  strength  of  mind  and  body,  I  must  go  out  to  Syria  by  sea 
instead  of  overland  as  had  been  arranged.  Aoconiingly,  with 
only  ray  private  secretary,  I  left  London  and  embarked  on  what 
proved,  even  for  those  days,  to  be  a  very  inferior  class  of  steamer. 
The  ship  was  small  and  dirty,  and  rolled  exceedingly  badly,  if  she 
had  the  smallest  excuse.  The  cooking  was  very  bad,  but  the  cap* 
tain  was  a  good  fellow,  pleasant  and  obliging,  and  you  know  me 
well  enough  to  believe  that  none  of  the  drawbacks  made  much 
difference  to  me,  since  the  sea  has  always  been  a  home  to  me, 
and  disagreeables  such  as  those  caimot  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure 
I  always  derive  from  its  infinite  variety.    I  enjoyed  that  voyage. 
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early  the  following  morning,  being  anxioua 

-,  ff^r  we  were  rolling  so  much  that  none  was 

to  be  t.  ;  trying  to  find  my  aea-legs  and  walking 

If  iOfduov.  the  steamer  gave  a  more  than  usually 

fbknt  hir  ...      ,   .1  at  the  comer  of  the  deck  cabins.     At 

All  momenc,  with  a  pretty  tittle  scream,  accompanied  by  a  flutter 

if  ad  and  yellow,  I  found  a  delightful  burden  in  my  arms.     The 

■d.  which  proved  to  be  a  red  cloak,  twisted  itself  round  my  head. 

IW  tbUow,  which  was  golden  hair,  seemed  to  get  into  my  eyes  and 

tmam  itttii  rotiad  my  nock,  but  I  waa  very  happy  and  comfortable, 

ad  did  Dok  wuh  in  the  least  to  be  disentangled,  although  this  had 

•oba  done.     Out  of  the  corner  of  my  disengaged  eye  I  discerned  a 

t—»aijept  Hat :  on  this  I  deposited  the  burden  and  myself  beside 

IL     It  proved  to  be  a  most  charming  young  lady,  really  uncommonly 

feettj,  and  the  dishevelment  caused  by  the  rude  intrusion  of  the 

wind  had  ooly  matle  her  look  more  charming.     She  bad  on  just  the 

dmk  tbat  httle  children  picture  to  themselves  the  martyred  Red 

lidHg  Hood  wa«  wearing  when  she  encountered  the  wolf.    The 

hmd  waa  tied  round  her  pretty  head,  and  the  yellow  hair  escaped 

ia  calk,  which  twiftted  themselves  in  a  most  fascinating  way  all 

wmai  IIm  edge  of  the  cap.     Two  eyes  of  a  strange  greenish  grey, 

•ilh  ioBg  dark  curling  laihc^,  a  really  faultless  complexion,  and 

iMCk  which  flashed  upon  me  with  a  bewildering  smile,  made  me 

■rfa*  that  my  leOow^paMenger  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

IPHBiB  that  1  had  ever  encountered  by  sea  or  land.     We  soon  fell 

iato  aaay  ooovenation,  and  I  leanit  that  she  was  a  bride  of  seven 

dsyiL     One  of  the  numerous  daughters  of  a  Cornish  clergyman, 

ih*  kid  mairied  a  rich  merchant  who  was  taking  her  out  with  him 

la  kb  Iwiainw  in  the  East-.     I  asked  her  if  she  were  very  much  in 

!•««,  and  tha  repliad  very  brightly,  "  Oh  yes,  I  think  so,"  by  which 

1  koew  that  ihe  trw  not.     I  did  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 

tahind  until  we  got  to  Gibraltar.    The  bride  told  me  that  ho  was 

w^anttg  very  ranch  from  Ae:i      '       s,  and  when  1  saw  him  I  could 

■Af  baiiev  it,  (or  a  man  ^  Miore  sallow  complexion  it  has 

aw  baeo  mj  iftte  to  behold.    Mr.  Philips,  for  so  1  will  call  him, 

Ao^^  it  ii  not  in  tite  least  hit  real  name,  was  an  unhappy  man  ; 

t  Afirir  ht  nwft  have  eome  into  the  world  with  a  jaundiced  view 

id  ikia^  ifid  I  beli«vo  he  retained  it  to  the  end.     His  little  wife 

Imd  a  amnsB  him  with  merry  jokes  and  laughter,  but  to  all  of 

than  ha  apUed  in  a  Bolleo  and  mercileu  a  fashion  that  at  last  she 

Waa*  di^naed  and  gave  up  the  endeavour  to  cheer  bim  in 
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despair.  At  Gibraltar  I  was  obliged  to  make  some  duty  visits.  We 
were  there  for  a  short  time,  and  soon  after  we  left  the  port  Mt. 
Philips  again  took  to  his  cabin.  We  were  not  sorry,  for  the  loss  of 
his  company  wa.s  a  trial  to  be  borne  with  perfect  ease.  I  had 
congratulated  Mrs.  Philips  on  her  wonderful  freedom  from  mal' 
de-vier,  and  she  confided  to  me  that  this  was  her  Brst  voyage  of 
any  kind,  as  her  father's  rectory  in  Cornwall  was  well  inland. 
She  was  the  personification  of  good  health ;  nothing  made  any 
difference  to  her,  cold  or  heat,  fine  weather  or  rainy — she  seemed 
to  enjoy  them  all,  and  her  ap])etite  was  at  all  times  above 
reproach. 

*  At  length  Mr.  Philips  crawled  on  deck,  and  I  found  that 
the  very  pleasant  friendship  between  his  wife  and  myself  did  not 
meet  with  his  approval.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  this,  for 
when  a  man  of  his  temperament  succeeds  in  securing  in  his  wife  so 
charming  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Philips,  he  is  quite  certain  to  be  disinclined 
to  share  her  company  with  anyone  else.  But  at  the  same  time  / 
felt  disinclined  to  surrender  the  one  thing  which  made  this  long 
voyage  agreeable,  so  I  made  a  little  plan.  I  believed  that  I  could 
count  with  certainty  upon  one  quality  in  Mr.  Philips's  character, 
and  I  therefore  went  to  him  one  afternoon  when  ho  happened  to 
bo  alone,  and  I  told  him  a  few  quite  unimportant  details  in  con 
nection  with  the  mission  which  took  me  to  the  Far  East.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  be  interested,  and  at  length  I  said,  "  One  great  draw- 
back to  all  these  missions  is,  that  one  is  obliged  to  pay  a  number 
of  tiresome  visits  at  nearly  every  port.  Now,  when  I  get  to  Malta, 
where  we  shall  be,  the  captain  tells  me,  for  two  or  three  days,  1 
shall  be  obliged  to  call  on  So-and-So ;  he  will  ask  mo  to  dinner,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  go,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  I  shall  have  to  ask  him 
in  return  to  dine  with  me  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  Valetta,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  put  a  decent  dinner  before  him  on  board  this 
ship.  Now,  Mr.  Philips,  you  would  be  doing  me  a  very  great  kind- 
ness if  you  and  your  wife  would  help  me  to  entertain  this  gentle* 
man,  and  in  that  case  I  could  also  ask  him  to  bring  his  wife  with 
him.  She  is  a  pleasant  woman,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to 
meet  her." 

'  Now,  the  couple  whose  names  I  had  damned  with  such  faijtt 
praise  were  celebrated  all  over  Europe  as  an  exceed  mgly  charming 
couple.  I  felt  that  I  was  rather  sacrificing  them  at  the  altar  of 
Mr.  Philips,  but  I  thought  we  might  have  a  pleasant  Utile  dinner 
which  would  appeaae  the  Cerberus  of  my  charming  little  lady. 
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Philip»  torn  to  Uio  bait  sla  I  cxpuctoJ  ha  would,  for  the  nwii 
|v»  an  ttnmwtnkahte  saob.  ~ 

'**  It »  most  load    '  '  ink  of  It,"  ho  ^td. 

*  Wben  he  had  gi^  swer  I  eaid,  "  1  will  leave  you  to 
■HMife  it  with  Mn.  Philips.    I  hope  that  she  will  have  no  objection 

'"Oh !  abe  will  have  to  come  if  I  tell  her  to/'  Mr.  Philips 
The  man  bccamo  rather  a  bore  after  this. 

*  F<o«r»aDd- twenty  hoorB  found    us  close  to  Valetta  Harboar» 
I  tka  tziml  Co  mr  politenesa  woa  at  an  end  for  a  few  days.     Our 

tr  cmxae  off,  and  was  a  great  success.  The  gentleman  admired 
Pkilipa  as  mnch  as  I  did,  and  bis  wife  and  I,  between  us,  were 
to  lool  Mr.  Philips  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  made  him  appre- 
^  iaet  that  the  dinner  was  given  for  him,  as,  indeed,  it  was. 
Ac  Mediterranean  V :  '  "  fable  for  the  rt'mainder 

M  the  vojaga,  bat  to  me  :•  .<i  it  made  no  difference 

■oe^  tiw  important  one  that  we  were  unmolested  by  her  sallow 
Mlaad.  Hm  night  before  we  arrived  at  the  port  at  which  I  had 
l» ^MHitedCt  and  where  we  should  be  obliged  to  part,  I  said  somc- 
lUag  to  her  which  showed  my  very  real  regret  that  our  voyage  was 
■t  as  eod,  and  I  exprewed  a  wonder  as  to  whether  we  should  meet 

^Hl^  I  do  not  suppose,"  she  atiswcred,  "  that  we  shall  ever  meet 
^^k7  sad  then,  with  a  little  twist  of  her  head,  she  said  so  low 
^Bs  ooold  bafdly  catch  the  words,  "  I  hope  we  never  shall.'" 
[^I  hed  pwaencie  of  mind  enough  (which, knowing  myself  as  I 
'    ^*^  "  wottder  at)  to  appear  not  to  hear. 

efanoat  immodiately  separated,  and  I  did  not  see  hor 
But  I  have  never  forgotten  the  expression  in  the 
or  the  look  in  the  rather  whitfs  fare  as  I  left  thu  sliip 
morning.  Between  yon  and  rae,  my  dear  lady,  I  yuan 
in  lore.  Mn.  Philip*  waa  not  only  a  most  beautiful 
Am  waa  ako  a  very  attractive  one.  With  little  or  no  eduoa- 
I  had  qualitiea  of  a  very  unusual  description,  and  I  thought 
I  the  tine  thet  had  a  more  fortunate  fate  caused  her  to  marry  a 
■B  witk  a  different  temperament  and  of  another  station,  she 
helped  him  to  attain  to  any  height,  and,  given  the  oppor- 
IH^,  have  even  Becnnxl  celebrity  for  him.  The  only  reason  I 
M  ^re  ior  not  hAving  made  a  fool  of  myself  on  this  occasion  was, 
I  waa  isaeediaigly  pcood  at  the  mission  that  1  had  received, 
knew  how  moch  my  sqoqcm  meant  to  my  beloved  Mother,  and 
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that  any  failure  in  carrying  it  out  would  be  bo  grievous  a  dis- 
appointment to  her  that  I  could  not  contemplate  inflicting  it  upon 
her  for  one  moment.  Her  parting  instructions  to  me  had  been  to 
remember  that  the  success  of  this  niiasion  was  of  great  importance 
to  England.  "  I  need  not  say  to  you,  do  not  betray  your  country," 
she  said  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Philips's  face,  then,  and 
for  many  days  after,  seemed  to  come  between  me  and  my  work ; 
between  me  and  the  dark  faces  with  which  I  had  to  deal,  and  the 
slight  feeling  of  bitterness  which  I  confess  I  had  acquired  made 
me  perhaps  more  uncompromising  and  unyielding  in  the  demands 
I  made  for  my  country's  honour,  and  may  have  indirectly  aided 
in  bringing  the  complete  success  which  throughout  accompanied 
my  first  diplomatic  treaty. 

'  Many  years  after  this  I  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Jerusalem. 
During  this  time  I  had  married,  and  my  wife,  of  course,  accom- 
panied me,  and  some  of  our  children.  Wlien  we  had  been  there 
about  three  months  I  found  one  evening  on  returning  home  a  note 
for  me  which  had  been  brought  by  hand.     It  was  as  follows  ; 

'  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  very  ticlighted  1  was  when  I  found  on  my  return  here 

yesterday  that  you  bad  replaced  as  English  Ambassador.     I  am  ao  veif 

glad  to  think  that  I  ahall  tee  my  old  Mend  again,  for  I  have  never  forgotten 
your  great  kindness  to  mc  on  board  that  horrid  old  boat,  the  MediruL  I  l>op« 
yon  have  as  pleasant  recollections  as  I  of  that  voyage,  rongh  and  uncomfortabla 
though  it  was,  I  shall  be  in  to-morrow,  and  indeed  all  this  week,  after  fonr 
o'clock,  and  delighted  to  see  yon.  I  hope  yuu  have  not  forgotten  your  old  iaetuA 
Violet  de  Lassallo,  whom  you  knew  as — ViOLRT  PHniira." 

'  I  bad,  of  course,  looked  at  the  end  of  the  note  before  reading 
it  through,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  any  association  with 
the  name  "  Violet  Philips  "  escaped  me  entirely,  but  the  t«xt  of 
the  letter  soon  refreshed  my  memory,  and  for  a  few  momenta  my 
thoughts  wandered  away  into  the  past,  and  I  found  myself  smiling 
at  the  recollection  of  my  pretty  little  friend.  But  all  the  same, 
that  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  tone  of  this 
letter.  It  argued  an  intimacy  which  I  did  not  feel  was  justified. 
"  De  Lassalle,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  what  has  become  of  the  sallow 
face  I  wonder — deceased  evidently — but  who  is  de  Laesalle  ?  " 
I  rang  the  bell  and  said  that  if  Mr.  Burgoyne,  who  was  practically 
permanent  secretary  at  the  Embassy,  was  at  home,  I  should  like  to 
see  him. 

'  "  Burgoyne,"  I  asked,  when  he  appeared,  *'  can  yon  tell  me 
an}'thing  about  some  people  here  called  de  Lassalle  ?  They  livp 
at ,  I  gather  ' 


Mx. 


'Mr.  Bmgoyne  looked  pwifad.  mad 

No,"  he  add.  "  I  caanoi  ncaO  the  naane 
"  There  mnit  b*  ndi  peopfe.  ud  Aty  Me  ( 
for  JAtdnam  de  T<iiwilV  wptakm  of  •  ntB 
tioned  the  name  a  look  of  soipnse  pwd  c 
iMs  which  made  me  aay,  **  Wbai  is  it !  " 

* "  Only."  he  answend  hcMtatiwe^y,  *  yom 
laaaaQe." 

* "  Yes.  what  of  it !    Do  fov  know  a  ¥i<1tiT  de 
leaked. 

' "  No,  I  do  not,"  he  said;  **  I  onlr  nekiBBd 
a  Madame  de  Laasa&e,  hot  I  iboiild  huAj  liaik  tkat  i 
the  person  you  tA  for." 

'"WhyDOt!  Out  with  it,  maa:  wfcoiityii 

' "  Well,  she  is  aomewhat 
"  The  first  time  ahe  appeared 

a  German  Jew.    I  do  not  know  what  has  beooBe  of  kin.  b«i ; 
returned  here  last  year  miduulileiBji  Bader  the  |nulettiMi  ef 

Grand  Duke  .\lexrvitdi.    She  has  a  retf  aiee  howe  at ,  i 

fives  in  extremely  good  style ;  there  is  nothing 
her  in  any  way,  bat  she  is  certainly  not  itspeiilahh  ** 

'  I  thoQ^t  it  better  to  make  a  eleaa  Uiaal  el  the  stay  to 
Bai]goyne,  and  while  I  was  telling  him  the  facts.  I  reaohvi  f  aa  a 
suitable  ooorae  of  conduct.  I  sent  a  pofite  icp^  to 
which  regretted  that  my  exceedingly  m 
prevent  me  having  the  pleasore  of  paying  my  lespecls  to  her. 
This  note  was  posted  to  the  address  she  gave,  and  I  heaid  no  ■oca 
from  her  for  some  time,  bat  I  did  hear  egphi.  and  m 
letter  she  said  somewhat  patheticany.  **I  petfacliy 
what  you  intended  to  convey  by  the  tone  of  yoor  ktter.  Do  not 
jn^  me  too  harshly ;  you  are  a  man  of  the  wodd,  and  joa  mm 
the  begiiming  of  my  manied  bfe,  and  can  pwhapa  fad  luae— e  far 
me  in  the  great  aobapptneas  which  ao  aoon  orettook  me  ior  any 
fault  into  which  I  may  have  fallen  anoe  then.  I  want  yoor  haip^ 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  yon  are  the  man  to  refuse  it  to  a  woBiB 
in  distress." 

*  I  went  to  aee  her,  and  my  visit  was  a  great  shock  to  me.  The 
Violet  I  had  last  seen  had  been  the  "  Vk)4et  **  n>deed  beaatiiBi, 
fresh  aa  the  day  in  every  sense  of  the  woid,  worthy  of  the  : 
name  she  bore.  The  Violet  I  found  in  Madame  de 
■till  a  most  beautiful  woman,  but  all  the  aoftaeai  and  any  gentle- 
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ne«8  seemed  to  have  left  her.  The  golden  hair  still  remained  in  all 
its  beauty.  She  had  had  the  sense  to  leave  that  untouched.  But 
her  eyes  and  complexion,  and  everything  that  could  be  assisted  by 
art,  had  received  that  assistance  with  no  sparing  hand.  At  the  sams 
time  the  effect  was  a  clever  one.  She  was  very  beautifully  dressed, 
and  the  appointments  of  her  house  were  all  so  perfect  in  themselves 
that  one  hardly  felt  surprised  that  the  same  care  should  have  been 
lavished  on  her  complexion.  There  were  no  signs  of  neglect  any- 
where, least  of  all  there.  She  was  very  charming  to  me,  and  I 
found  that  the  education  which  had  unfortunately  been  neglected 
in  her  youth  had  been  given  every  advantage  in  middle  age.  She 
seemed  to  speak  most  European  languages  with  great  facility. 
She  evidently  read  a  great  deal,  and  not  light  literature  alone,  and 
I  found  that  I  had  been  sitting  with  her  for  an  hour,  which  seemed 
to  have  passed  in  half  the  time.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  in  a  few 
moments,  and  as  this  was  the  case  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  it 
was  that  she  wanted  me  to  do  to  help  her.  "  You  spoke  of  dis- 
tress," I  said  ;  "■  what  can  I  do  to  alleviate  it  ?  " 

'  "  Oh  !  there  isn't  time  to  tell  you  now.  I  was  so  glad  to  sec 
you  that  I  have  forgotten  all  about  it ;  do  come  again,  and  we  Krill 
speak  of  it  before  we  mention  anything  else." 

'  I  would  not  fall  into  this  trap.  "  No,"  I  said,  "  I  cannot 
leave  your  house,  to  quote  your  own  words,  '  refusing  to  help  a 
woman  in  distress.'  Tell  me  now.  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  tell 
it  quickly  if  you  try." 

*  Her  distress,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  amounted  to  this. 
She  was  given  the  cold  shoulder  by  her  country-women,  and  slv 
W6ks  anxious  to  find  herself  rehabilitated  in  society. 

'  "  I  want  you  to  tell  your  wife  to  call  upon  me  and  to  ask  me 
to  her  parties  at  the  Embassy.  If  you  do  this  for  me  I  ?hall  be 
able  to  pull  myself  up.  I  hate  this  life  and  everything  that  belongs 
to  it,  but  I  dare  not  give  it  up  ;  I  cannot  give  it  up  unless  1  see  some- 
thing else  before  me."  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  began 
to  sob.  "  If  you  would  come  again  to  see  me  I  would  t«ll  you  how 
I  got  into  this.  I  know  you  would  feel  sorry  for  mo  and  excuse  me." 
She  got  up,  and  holding  nut  a  very  pretty  hand  towards  mo,  flhe 
Raid,  "  I  know  you  will  do  what  I  ask,  and  if  yon  stay  any  longer 
I  shall  only  make  a  goose  of  myself." 

'  I  went  away  feeling  exceedingly  embarrassed :  what  she  asked 
was,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  could  ooi  dream  of 
suggesting  to  my  wife  to  either  ask  her  to  the  Embaa^  or  even 
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know  her  in  private  life,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  ao  dever 
a  woman  cotJd  suppose  that  such  a  thing  codd  be.  I  tried  to  write 
to  her  to  tell  her  how  grieved  I  was  that  the  help  Aha  asked  was  oat 
of  my  power  to  give.  A.  more  diffictdt  letter  I  have  aeldaai  had  to 
write,  for  try  to  word  it  how  I  would,  on  reading  it  over  it  ahravB 
atnick  me  as  brutal  in  the  extreme.  In  the  end  I  decided  to  go 
and  flee  her  again,  making  an  appointment  before  doing  so.  I  told 
Imt  that  I  had  considered  what  she  aisked  at  every  pobt,  and  how 
exceedingly  sorry  I  was  that  I  could  not  do  what  she  seemed  to 
dedre.    She  took  it  very  quietly. 

'  "  I  was  afraid  you  would  not,"  sho  said.  "  I  saw  when  I 
asked  you  the  other  day  that  you  would  not  grant  me  this  favour. 
Never  mind.    Sit  down  and  we  will  try  to  forget  this." 

'  We  talked  about  other  things,  and  I  was  immensely  idicTed 
and  grateful  to  her  for  her  moderation  and  want  of  peisistence. 
She  made  herself  even  more  charming  tiutn  dw  had  done  on  the 
occasion  of  my  previous  visit,  and  before  I  went  away  she  said, 
"  I  will  always  keep  Thursday  afternoon  for  you  if  you  care  to 
come.  I  have  very  little  now  to  make  me  happy,  and  much  to 
make  me  sad.  Your  \isit  will  be  the  one  thing  I  shall  have  to 
look  forward  to,  so  come  if  you  can." 

'  I  did  go  and  see  her  again,  but  not  very  often,  (or  by  dorses 
other  stories  came  to  my  ears  which  did  not  give  me  at  all  a  pleasant 
view  of  her,  and  at  length  one  day,  when  I  was  stting  wiUt  her,  a 
question  she  asked  seemed  so  peculiar  that  I  fineeaed  in  order  to 
find  out  if  possible  what  she  knew  to  lead  her  to  ask  me  sudi  a 
thing  ;  she  was  too  clever  to  give  herself  away,  but  I  was  on  my 
guard,  and  I  came  to  the  conclnsion  that  while  matters  were  as 
struned  as  they  were  at  that  time  between  England  and  Russia, 
Madame*s  house  was  not  the  place  for  me.  I  had  a  note  from  her 
after  two  or  three  weeks  asking  me  why  I  had  not  appeared  oa 
any  of  the  previous  Thur^ays,  and  I  told  her  that  much  to  my 
regret  I  should  be  obligod  to  cancel  the  quosi-engagements  an  those 
afternoons  with  her,  as  some  business  had  cropped  np  which  would 
Deoeasitate  my  presence  at  the  Embassy  on  that  day  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  *'  You  will  understand,"  I  said,  "  that 
with  my  many  engagements  I  have  at  last  been  obliged  to  part 
with  my  one  free  day."  It  had  struck  me  at  the  time  that  her 
knowledge  of  my  engagements  must  have  been  very  close,  for  she 
had,  as  I  said,  secured  for  herself  the  only  afternoon  I  could  usually 
oall  my  own. 
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'  Time  went  on,  and  we.  had  been  at  Jerusalem  for  more  than 
two  years,  when  one  night  I  was  aroused  by  my  servant  when  I 
had  been  asleep  for  some  time.  "  Mr.  Burgoyne  wishes  to  see  you." 
On  joining  him  I  found  a  somewhat  perturbed  gentleman.  "  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  to  disturb  your  Excellency,  but  I  thought  you 
woidd  wish  me  to  do  so,  as  some  time  ago  you  spoke  to  me  about 
the  lady.  Madame  de  Lassalle  has  sent  for  you  and  begs  you  will 
go  to  her  house  at  once,  losing  no  time." 

*  "  Bless  my  soul,  Burgoyne  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  " 

•  "  I  can  tell  you  no  more,  but  the  man  who  brought  the  message 
said  that  there  was  great  trouble  at  the  house,  and  that  the  lady 
seemed  very  anxious  to  see  your  Excellency."  I  sent  for  the 
man  and  interrogated  him  myself,  but  he  could  tell  me  very  little 
except  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  arrived  at  the  house  and  he 
believed  was  still  there,  but  the  doctor  had  been  sent  for,  and 
several  of  the  Grand  Duke's  servants  ;  the  doctor  had  come  out 
with  Madame's  message  which  she  had  written  on  a  piece  of  paper 
herself,  and  which  Burgoyne  had  thought  it  well  to  bring  me. 
It  merely  said,  "  Come  at  once. — V.  dc  L."  I  considered  for  » 
little  and  then  decided  I  would  go.  "  I  wUl  take  you  with  me. 
Burgoyne,  and  Captain  Schofield ;  make  all  arrangements  to  go 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  leave  proper  information  aa  to  our 
whereabouts  in  case  we  do  not  turn  up  again."  I  said  this  wiUi  a 
laugh  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  it  to  be  a  necessary  precaution, 
owing  to  things  that  had  happened  in  Jerusalem  in  recent  times, 
and  kidnapping  an  ambassador  was  by  no  moans  as  impossible  as 
it  sounds.  In  about  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  house,  The  doctor, 
a  Frenchman,  a  most  excellent  man,  met  me  in  the  hall.  "  Ahl 
quelle  affaire,  Motisieur  VAtnbassadeur,*^  and  wringing  his  hands, 
he  led  me  hurriedly  into  a  large  room  which  I  had  not  seen  before. 
The  floor  was  white  marble,  and  there  were  white  marble  columns 
round  it.  Some  great  gold  chairs  stood  here  and  there,  and  between 
the  colunms  were  masses  of  palms  and  beautiful  flowers.  Before 
a  great  circular  window  at  the  further  end  was  a  large  Persian  rug, 
on  which  stood  a  table  with  two  places  laid.  Between  me  and  this 
table  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  room  were  a  group  of  men,  three 
of  them  unmistakably  Russians,  one  a  tall  man  of  coiisidcrablfl 
distinction.  As  I  walked  into  the  room  he  took  a  step  forward, 
and  then  hesitated,  as  I  did.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
facing  that  group  of  men  was  one  of  the  great  gold  chairs,  and  in 
that  chair  was  Madamo  de  Lassalle  sitting  straight  up  with  b«r 
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^«£Ain&t  the  back,  and  her  be&utiful  anns  extended  along  the 
'  like  chair,  each  hand  glistening  with  gorgeous  rings,  clenched 
on  Uie  twisted  gold.  Her  beautiful  hair  was  dressed  high 
ited  by  a  large  peacock  in  diamondjB.  A  long  chain  of 
twisted  round  her  neck  and  hanging  in  a  rope  on  to  her 
dianMuvds  glistening  all  over  the  front  of  her  corsage,  and  a 
aoft  white  lace  dress  trailing  on  the  marble  floor.  Her 
^umtiy  white,  with  the  great  eyes  staring  at  me  in  blank 
But  mott  awful  of  all,  from  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder 
the  hem  of  the  dress  ran  a  deep  red  stain  which  could  be 
tiling — blood — her  own  blood,  or  that  of  another;  but 
as  I  followed  that  ghastly  red  mark  the  figure  of  a 
i  head  turned  away  from  me  as  he  lay  full  length  upon  the 
almost  at  her  feet.  I  pulled  myself  together  and  went 
to  her.  I  then  saw  that  the  figure,  which  I  recognised  to 
W  Aai  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexivitch,  lay  there  dead  with  a  dagger 
tkroogh  hb  heart.  Ai  I  csame  up  she  moved,  and  leaning  forward, 
•ki  paintad  to  the  mnxdezed  man  and  said  to  me  with  trembling 

M 

^H**  Look !    I  did  that.    I  asked  you  to  help  me  to  save  me 
^H  lUi,  bat  you  would  not,"  and  she  began  to  cry — the  passion- 
^VMyiag  of  a  miaerable  child— aa  I  have  often  thought  since, 
Be  the  crying  of  a  lost  soul. 

*Tte  dirtingniahed  man  to  whom  I  have  alluded  now  joined 
H    "  Alexivitch  ia  my  brother,  your  Excellency ;  Madame  is  an 
laC&ibwocnan  bom,  and  as  such  she  begged  that  you  should  bo 
'■Bi  lor,  otbenrise  I  would  not  have  allowed  you  to  be  disturbed. 
iBtC  ibe  is  a  naturalised  Russian.     We  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
I  biw  this  iDom,  without  success,  as  she  refused  to  come  away 
[  MoR  yoQ  oame  :  perhaps  you  could  now  persuade  her." 
)     *  1  took  her  gently  by  the  hand,  and  Burgoyne  and  I,  between 
I  ^  dicv  her  to  the  little  sitting-room  where  she  and  I  had  had  so 
I  May  pleaaant  talk*,  and  she  told  me  after  a  few  minutes  that  she 
;  noted  to  tpv«  me  aome  addicasea  in  England.    "  I  suppose  I 
ikdl  ha\  '  hat  I  have  done,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  them 

■t  bDOK  ^^^^  .^^.^  ^-come  of  me.  Be  good  to  them,  do  not  tell 
ttoB  vreiytbiog.  jtut  lot  them  know  that  I  was  very  unhappy. 
IhiTt  not  written  to  anyone  at  home  for  more  than  five  years  now, 
Md  pcrkapa  they  think  of  me  aa  already  dead.  I  should  like  them 
for  certain." 
pconiaed  to  do  anyllang  that  abo  wished,  and  I  asked  her  if 
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she  would  like  to  see  my  wife.    "  She  would  come  to  you  if  yoa 
would  like  it."    But  she  refused,  and,  shaking  her  bead,  said  : 

*  "  I  do  not  want  to  see  your  wife  now." ' 

His  Excellency  got  up  from  hia  scat  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  deck  three  or  four  times.  At  last  he  stopped,  and  leaning  over 
the  bulwarks  of  the  yacht,  looked  out  at  the  twinkling  lights  on 
shore.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  joined  him,  and  asked  *  What 
did  they  do  to  her  ?  what  became  of  her  ?  * 

'  I  do  not  know,'  he  answered. 

'  Did  she  die  ?  *, 

•No.' 

'  Then  what  became  of  her  ?  ' 
.  '  I  do  not  know,'  was  his  answer. 


Whether  liis  Excellency  knew  more  as  to  the  fate  of  Madam6 
de  Lassalle  than  he  was  at  liberty  to  tell  me  I  cannot  say,  but  he 
did  tell  nie  on  a  future  occasion,  when  I  again  ventured  to  question 
him  on  the  subject,  that  he  found  that  the  Russians  had  tried  to 
employ  her  as  a  spy,  and  he  thought  it  exceedingly  likely  that  aha 
had  refused  to  comply  with,  their  demands,  and  that  this  had  led 
to  the  final  quarrel  between  her  and  Alexivitch,  which  had  so 
appaling  and  dramatic  a  result. 
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SciEJiCE, '  the  great  meaaurer,'  is  for  ever  busy  with  scales,  weights, 
and  measuring-tape.  Directly  it  was  settled  that  the  world  is 
round,  we  find  the  Alexandrian  astronomers  attempting  to  measure 
its  circumference.  Hardly  had  Newton  formed  his  theory  of 
gniTitation  before  his  mind  was  full  of  schemes  for  '  weighing  the 
earth.'  From  the  moment  when  the  modern  at^amic  hypothesis  was 
accepted,  and  indeed  even  before,  Dalton  and  his  colleagues  were 
as  busy  as  bees  trying  to  weigh  invisible,  nay,  hypothetical,  atoms 
and  molecules.  And  the  very  discovery  of  the  '  electrons '  or 
'  corpuscles '  in  Sir  William  Crookes's  vacuum  tubes  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  consisted  in  attempts  to  compare  their  masses  with 
those  of  the  lightest  particles  previously  known — atoms  of  hydrogen. 
Nothing  seems  too  difficult.  The  weight  of  the  earth,  the  weight 
of  an  atom,  the  velocity  of  light — nay,  the  speed  of  thought  itself, 
or,  at  least,  the  speed  with  which  thought  can  be  translated  into 
action — all  these  and  a  thousand  other  quantities  have  been 
brought  by  science  within  the  compass  of  her  measuring  inatru- 
ments,  their  values  ascertained,  stated  in  familiar  terms,  and 
placed,  gratis,  at  the  service  of  man. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  '  Corniiill  '  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  take  a  peep  into  the  machinery  employed  to  accomplish 
the  tremendous  task  of  weighing  a  world  ?  If  so,  I  must  ask 
them,  first,  to  consider  this  question  : 

What  do  we  mean  by  '  the  weight  of  the  earth  '  ? 
When  we  speak  of  the  weight  of  such  an  object  as  a  lump  of 
coal,  we  mean,  of  course,  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon  ti"at  piece  of 
coal ;  and  the  quantity  of  coal  we  call  a  poimd  is  that  quantity 
which  b  pulled  to  the  earth  with  a  force  just  equal  to  the  force 
that  pulls  a  particular  piece  of  platinum,  marked  'P.S.  1814 
1  lb.,'  and  called  the  '  Imperial  Avoirdupois  Pound,'  which  is  kept 
at  the  Standards  Office  in  Westminster. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  cannot  pull  itself  to 
itself.  Every  particle  of  it  in  every  direction  mu.Ht  pull  every 
«»ther  particle,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  state  uf  equilibrium 
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and  no  pull ;  and  thus,  in  the  everyday  sense  of  the  term,  tl 
earth  has  no  weight  at  all. 

But  we  all  know  that  though  when  wo  weigh  bodies  we  may 
seem  merely  to  measure  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon  them,  we  not 
only  learn  the  strength  of  this  pull,  but  also  measure  what  Newton 
called  '  the  quantity  of  matter  in  them,'  or,  as  we  say  to-day, 
'  their  masses.'  For  it  has  been  shown  by  Newton  that  at  any  given 
point  on  its  surface  the  earth's  pull  on  an  object  is  proportional 
to  the  mass  of  the  object,  and  quite  independent  of  all  such  quali- 
ties  or  considerations  as  its  shape  or  position,  whether  it  is  a  solid, 
a  liquid,  or  a  gas,  and  also,  as  Lavoisier  has  taught  us,  independent 
of  its  chemical  constitution ;  this  being,  of  course,  only  a  particular 
case  of  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  which  tells  us  that  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle 
with  a  force  which  depends  on  their  masses  and  on  the  distances 
which  separate  them ;  the  attraction  being  proportionately  greater 
between  large  masses  than  between  small  masses,  mcreasing  when 
the  masses  are  brought  closer  to  one  another,  and  decreasing  as 
they  recede,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  distances  between  the 
centres  of  two  spheres  be  doubled,  then  the  attraction  between  _ 
them  is  reduced  to  one-quarter  of  its  original  strength.  ^H 

Returning  now  to  our  question,  we  see  that  the  process  fanB^ 
liarly  termed  '  weighing  the  earth '  consists  really  in  measuring  the 
quantity  of  matter  the  earth  is  made  of,  or,  in  modem  terms,  in 
determining  its  mass. 

Although  we  cannot  even  imagine  ourselves  balancing  the  earth 
on  a  pair  of  scales  against  a  set  of  weights,  some  other  way  of 
attacking  the  problem  which  is  not  altogether  beyond  the  range 
of  the  imagination  may  occur  to  the  reader,  and  help  him  to  grasp 
its  nature  and  difficulty. 

Wc  know,  for  example,  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  about 
8,000  miles,  and  we  know  how  to  calculate  the  approximate  volume 
of  a  sphere  when  we  have  measured  its  diameter.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  calculate  the  volume  of  the  earth  in  cubic  feet, 
find  the  mass  of  a  cubic  foot  of  it  in  pounds  by  weighing  samples, 
finally  multiply  these  two  quantities,  and  so  deteniiine  its  mass  in 
pounds  1  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  perform  these  simple 
operations,  but,  unfortunately,  even  if  we  neglect  the  irregularity 
of  the  earth's  surface,  there  are  still  some  fatal  objectiona.  The 
masses  of  equal  volumes  of  rock  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust  vary  considerably ;  and,  further,  uvcn  if  this  were  not 
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■9,  «o  bATB  BO  meatui  of  getting  samples  of  the  material  of  which 
te  oaith  is  nude  except  hy  scratching  its  outer  skin,  and  it  would 
\j  no  mcftBc  b«  mit  to  aarame  that  the  average  weight  of  each 
cebio  foot  of  the  rodcB  which  exist  below,  out  of  our  reach,  is  the 
MMt  M  the  average  weight  of  each  cubic  foot  of  the  rocks  which 
MB  *»»»»n;«>  to  OB  CD  its  surface.  Still,  the  general  idea  of  the 
{■Mem  pneeented  in  the  form  of  this  faulty  proposal  is  not  on- 
k^faL  It  simplifies  the  matter  considerably.  We  know  the 
vriine  of  the  earth  more  or  less  closely,  therefore  all  wc  have  to 
da  ii  to  find  its  '  meaa  density ' — to  find,  that  is,  what  proportion 
thttDMHof  the  eftfth  bears  to  the  mass  of  a  globe  of  water  of  equal 
mat,  Wben  tkis  is  done,  since  every  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
•boot  €S%  Ibe.,  we  can  easily  calculate  the  weight  of  the  earth  in 
iki  ordinaiy  aeoae  of  the  term,  and  state  it  in  pounds  or  tons,  in 
game  or  kOofmns,  as  we  may  desire. 

Tte  proceee  of  '  weighing  the  earth,'  then,  may  be  said  to  con* 
■it  ID  fitwtiwg  tta  mean  density,  water,  which  is  said  to  have  the 
itamkj  1,  being  taken  as  the  standard  substance.  Thus  stated^ 
the  pcohlem  seems  easy  enough,  bat  the  solution  of  this  simplo 
ffthlan  baa  occupied  the  thoughts  of  many  master  minds,  and 
load  (o  their  utmost  the  powers  of  many  great  experimenters 
from  tbe  days  of  Newton. 

It  is  trae  tbat,  by  taking  the  earth  as  their  standard,  astronomers 
haw  been  able  to  draw  up  a  table  of  densities  for  the  heavenly 
bodaea,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  mean  density  of  the  sun  is 
about  0— 'faoftb  aa  great  as  that  of  our  globe,  that  of  Venus  and 
Man  about  nine-teatbs  as  great,  that  of  Mercury  one  and  a  quarter 
tamaa  greater,  and  ao  on.  But  this,  though  sufficient  for  many 
faib  to  ghre  oa  such  a  clear  idea  of  the  matter  as  we  get 
!  ean  tbink  of  our  qoantitiefl  in  familiar  terrestrial  standards 
•■eii  aa  the  gram  or  tbe  poand  ;  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  connect 
ihc  oefeatial  Kiale  of  densitiea,  in  which  the  earth  is  made  the 
mmimtA,  with  ooe  of  tbe  more  familiar  terrestrial  scales.  The 
ftv  Miempt  to  do  this  was  made  by  Newton.  This  attempt  was 
»  wmn  aatbnst*— m  fact,  a  guess.  I  give  it  in  full  in  his  own 
wda,  aa  ffanalaled  by  Motte : 

B«t  IkaA  imt  ffliib*  «f  miih  U  cf  p«>t«r  <!«n»lty  tlian  it  woold  be  IX  tbo  whole 
m^tUtmd  of  water  qbI;,  1  tbaa  xaa.'ka  oat.  If  the  whole  conabtod  of  wkter  oalj, 
«MIV*iw  waa  nf  law  dicaaitj  Uma  nUr,  b«c«n»B  of  iU  leae  vpeolflo  grnvSty,  would 
(^■^  ami  tott  »kae«.  Awl  upon  (hi*  Aocoant,  if  a  gloit  of  t«<rrcatiUl  mattor, 
mmmi  «•  all  tUm  wfib  water,  ww  Iom  Anne  thu  w»tcr,  It  would  cmirK* 
mmam^m* :  and  tb»  mAttjAXn^  water  falling  faitck  wonld  ba  gailiared  to  UJe 
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opposite  side.  And  saob  is  (he  conditioD  of  oar  earth,  which,  In  a  great  bh 
is  oorered  «ritb  seu.  The  earth,  if  it  was  Dot  for  its  greater  density,  wmM 
emerge  from  the  seas,  and,  acconllng  to  iu  degree  of  levity,  wonld  be  raised  more 
or  lees  above  Uieir  surface,  the  water  and  the  feeas  flowing  backwards  to  the  oppo 
»lte  aide.  By  ihc  same  argamont,  the  spots  of  the  sun  which  float  upon  the  Ind'f 
matter  tiicreof  ore  lighter  than  that  matter.  And  however  the  planets  have  be<D 
formed  while  they  were  yet  in  Quid  masses,  all  the  heaWer  inatt«r  subsided  to 
the  centre.  8inoc,  therefore,  the  common  matter  of  our  earth  on  the  surface 
thereof  is  abont  twice  ns  heavy  a«  water,  and,  a  little  lower,  in  minen,  is  foond 
about  three  or  font  or  even  five  times  more  hea-v-y ;  it  is  probable  that  tho  quantity 
of  tlie  whole  matter  of  the  earth  may  be  five  or  six  times  greater  than  if  it  con- 
sisted all  of  water,  c»peciaJly  since  I  have  before  showed  that  tho  euith  is  about 
four  times  more  dense  than  Jupiter. 

Newton's  guess,  curiously  enough,  hita  the  limits  between  which 
the  values  subsequently  fixed  by  experiments  are  mostly  to  be 
found. 

In  practice,  all  the  methods  of  weighing  the  earth  resolve  them- 
selves  into  experiments  in  which  we  measure  the  attraction  between 
two  bodies  having  known  masses  placed  at  a  known  distance  from 
each  other  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  then  compare  this  with  tho 
attraction  of  the  earth  on  some  known  mass  of  matter,  also  on  its 
8urfac«.  The  following  illustration,  taken  from  a  lecture  by  Pro- 
fessor J,  H.  Poynting,  will  make  the  idea  clearer  : 

Suppose  you  hang  a  weight  of  50  lbs.  from  a  spring  balance  a 
few  feet  above  the  earth.  Then  the  pull  of  the  earth,  whoae  centre 
is  about  4,000  miles  or  20,000,000  feet  away,  is  50  Ibe.  Now 
suppose  you  bring  a  second  weight,  this  time,  let  us  say,  a  weight 
of  350  lbs.,  to  a  position  one  foot  from  the  first  one,  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  earth,  so  that  its  pxUl  is  added  to  that  of  the 
earth.  Then,  if  your  balance  is  sufficiently  sensitive,  yoa  will  find 
tho  smaller  mass  no  longer  weighs  50  lbs.,  but  a  little  more — in 
fact,  about  ,|^  of  a  grain  more — that  is  to  say,  the  pull  of  the 
S50-lb.  weight  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  is  equal  to  the  ^hy  *^^  ^ 
grain,  or  iji^l,-, ,■, ,-,  of  1  lb.,  or  the  pull  of  the  earth  at  a  distance  of 
20,000,000  feet  is  about  ninety  million  times  as  great  as  that  of  a 
sphere  of  350  lbs.  at  one  foot,  for 

1,750,000  X  50=87,500,000. 

If  tlie  earth  could  be  placed  at  an  average  distance  of  one  fool 
from  tho  50-lb.  weight,  instead  of  at  a  distance  of  20,000,000  feet, 
its  pull  would  be  proportionately  greater — vii.  about  four  handled 
billion  times  greater,  so  that  at  equal  distances  the  pull  of  the 
earth  would  be  four  hundred  billion  times  ninety  million  times  that 
of  a  350-lb.  sphere.    But,  as  already  explained,  at  equal  distances  I 
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these  puJls  are  proportional  to  the  masses  concerned,  and  thus,  by 
doing  a  little  more  arithmetic,  we  shoidd  find  that  the  earth  weighB 
•boat  12,50O,00O,0O0,0O(),(X)0,O00,O00,O00  Iba.  Finally,  if  we  calcu- 
late the  mean  density  of  the  earth  from  these  figures  and  from  its 
volume,  which  can  be  deduced  from  its  diameter,  we  find  that  its 
maas  is  about  five  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  an  equal 
volome  of  water,  or,  to  use  the  technical  term,  that  the  *  mean 
density  *  of  the  earth  is  five  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  water. 
This,  however,  ia  only  the  result  of  an  imaginary  experiment.  The 
peal  thing,  though  similar  in  principle,  is  far  more  comijlicated,  as 
will  easily  be  understood  when  I  mention  that  a  determination  of 
the  density  of  the  earth  carried  out  with  due  precautions  to  eliminate 
all  sources  of  error  may  occupy  several  years,  and  that  in  some 
cases  the  necessary  operations  are  of  so  delicate  a  character  that 
the  mere  passage  of  railway  trains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
apparatus  may  be  a  serious  source  of  trouble.  Indeed,  on  one 
occasion  Professor  Bop,  when  working  at  Oxford,  was  stopped  by 
an  earthquake  which  occurred  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  was, 
I  believe,  only  detected  in  this  part  of  the  world  through  the 
circumstance  that  Professor  Boys  was  weighing  the  earth  when  the 
wave  reached  these  regions. 

The  actual  objects  whose  attractions  have  been  observed  in 
attempts  to  weigh  the  earth  have  varied  very  widely.  The  earliest 
observers  studied  the  attractions  of  mountains  on  objects  brought 
near  them ;  Professor  Boys  those  of  small  metallic  spheres,  th« 
largest  of  which  were  only  four  and  a  htJf  inches,  and  the  smallest 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  methods  employed  divide 
themselves  into  three  or  four  groups. 

First  come  experiments  in  which  the  attraction  of  a  mountain 
or  some  natural  object,  such  as  a  zone  of  known  thickness  of  the 
upper  crust  of  the  earth,  is  compared  with  that  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole. 

Secondly,  the  famous  *  Cavendish  experiment,*  in  which  the 
attractions  between  metallic  masses  quite  small  in  size  are  investi- 
gated by  means  of  what  ia  known  as  a  torsion  balance. 

And,  thirdly,  researches  in  which  common  but  very  delicate 
scales  and  weights  are  employed.  Some  very  beautiful  experiments 
falling  within  this  last  class  were  made  a  few  years  ago  at  what 
was  then  the  Mason  College,  Birmingham,  by  Professor  Poynting, 
on  whose  publications  on  the  subject  of  the  weight  of  the  earth 
this  article  is  very  largely  based. 
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And  now,  after  all  these  preliminary  remarks  to  clear  the  way, 
we  come  to  the  real  thing,  to  the  actual  experiments  made  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  the  earth,  from  the  time  of  Newton,  who 
inspired  all  this  work,  in  which  our  fellow-coimtrymen  have  always 
played  a  conspicuous  and  successful  part,  till  to-day. 

We  have  learnt  from  the  preceding  pages  that  astronomers  have 
succeeded  in  comparing  the  densities  of  various  heavenly  bodies  by 
means  of  astronomical  observations,  and  have  drawn  up  tables 
stating  their  results  in  terms  of  the  density  of  the  earth,  but  that 
if  we  wish  to  get  out  our  results  in  earthly  measures,  such  as  ounces 
or  grams,  we  must  descend  from  the  stars,  and  compare,  for  example, 
the  puU  of  the  earth  on  some  object  on  its  surface  with  the  pull  of 
some  measurable  mass  on  tho  same  object.  All  this,  of  course, 
was  very  well  understood  by  Newton,  who  saw,  further,  that  the 
power  of  a  mountain  to  deflect  a  plumb-line  might  be  employed ; 
unfortunately,  he  concluded  that  the  effect  would  be  too  small 
to  measure,  which,  indeed,  may  possibly  have  been  true  at  that 
time.  Newton  also  investigated  the  possibility  of  measuring  the 
attraction  between  large  spheres,  and  calculated  how  long  it 
would  take  a  sphere  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  of  equal  density 
with  the  earth,  to  draw  a  second  sphere,  of  the  same  dimensions 
and  equal  density,  placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  away,  across  this 
interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Through  a  mistake  iu  his  arith- 
metic, he  found  the  required  time  to  be  about  a  month,  which  is 
vastly  more  than  the  few  minutes  that  would  really  be  needed,  and 
as  such  a  rate  of  motion  was  utterly  beyond  measurement,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  making  the  celebrated  guess  mentioned  above. 
But  not  very  long  afterwards  both  these  methods  were  put  to  tiie 
test  of  experiment  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 

Some  doubt  is  said  to  exist  as  to  whether  Newton  was  the  real 
author  of  this  mistake,  but,  aa  Professor  Poynting  remarked  in  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  some- 
thing not  altogether  unpleasing  in  the  belief  that  even  Newton 
could  make  a  mistake.  His  faulty  arithmetic  showed  that  there 
was,  at  any  rate,  one  quality  which  he  shared  with  his  fallible 
tcUow-men. 

When  the  attractive  force  of  a  mountain  is  to  be  studied,  tlie 
experiment,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  A  weight 
hftoging  at  the  end  of  a  thread — that  is,  a  plumb-line  more  or  leas 
similar  to  the  plumb-line  employed  by  a  mason,  hut  far  more 
sensitive  and  provided  with  more  exact  means  of  mea8urcm<'!i» — '" 


placed  first  in  aome  suitable  position  not  too  far  awaj  £rom  Iks 
mountain,  but  well  out  of  the  range  of  its  attraction,  aiid  ha  pan* 
tion  noted  on  a  scale  of  divisions  when  it  hangs  freelj  aiMpeoded, 
and,  therefore,  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface.  Tbe  pfaimb- 
line  is  then  brought  up  as  close  as  may  be  to  one  aide  td  the  mo«m- 
tain.  When  this  is  done  the  plumb-line  is  foood  to  be  drawn  a 
little  to  one  side  of  its  previous  line  of  suspension — that  is  to  aaj, 
a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular  and  towards  the  mosntaiiL.  Tke 
amount  of  this  displacement  is  measmod  on  the  scale  of  diriaiaoi^ 
and  the  length  of  the  plumb-line  is  abo  measured.  From  these 
data  the  astronomer  can  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  honaontal  poB 
of  the  mountain  to  the  pull  of  the  earth. 

Finally,  the  mountain  is  most  carefully  sorrejed,  and  Ab 
densities  of  pieces  of  the  rock  of  which  it  is  compoeed  $n  i 
Snowing  these  densities  and  the  volume  of  the  moimtain  we 
eatimate  the  mass  of  the  mountain  in  pounds  or  kilogtams,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  selected ;  and  when  thisia  done  we  know  the  maaa 
of  the  mountain,  the  pull  of  the  mountain,  the  poD  of  the  eazth,  and 
their  distances,  and  from  these,  knowing  the  law  of  gravitatioii, 
qooted  above,  we  can  deduce  the  other  quantity  involtred,  the 
maaa  of  the  earth. 

The  first  investigator  to  actually  determine  the 
of  the  earth  by  this  method  was  M.  Bongiier,  who  waa  a 
of  one  of  two  scientific  commiaaiooa  sent  out  by  France  about 
1740  to  measure  the  lengths  of  d^;rees  of  latitude  in  Peru  and  Lap- 
land— that  is,  at  points  near  to  and  remote  from  the  eqoator — m 
Older  to  settle  finally  the  shape  of  the  earth,  whether  it  is  ihtlenwi 
at  the  poles,  as  Newton  supposed,  or  drawn  out,  as  had  then 
lately  b^n  suggested.  The  members  at  theae  ocxniniaBans,  which, 
by  the  way,  settled  the  question  in  faTcmr  of  Newton's  viewa,  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  investigating  the  shape  of  the  earth; 
and  M.  Bouguer,  in  particular,  8d»d  the  oppoctanity  of  testiBg 
the  *  mountain  mass  method '  of  we^^iing  die  earth  thns  sAnded 
him  by  his  visit  to  the  great  mountains  of  the  Andes.  M.  Bongaer 
made  two  distinct  sets  of  measnremnts.  In  the  fiist  he  stadied 
the  swing  of  a  pendulum  at  the  sea-lerel,  then  at  a  point  lOflOffieet 
higher,  on  the  great  plateau  on  which  Quito  stands,  and,  finaDy. 
on  the  top  of  Fichincha.  which  is  about  6,000  feet  above  Quito. 
He  knew  that  if  a  pendulum  were  lifted  to  a  great  height  above 
a  wide  plain  or  over  the  open  sea,  say,  for  example,  by  means  ol 
a   balloon,  its  swing  would  gradually  grow   slower    as    gravitj 
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decreased  at  the  higber  levels ;  and  he  calculated  from  the  swing 
of  his  pendulum  at  Quito  that  gravity  there  was  greater  than  the 
calculated  amount  for  the  height  at  which  he  worked,  owing  to  the 
down  pull  of  the  great  tableland  beneath  him. 

Bouguer'fl  second  set  of  observations  was  made  near  Chim- 
horaro,  a  mountain  20,000  feet  high,  by  the  plumb-line  method  as 
described  in  outline  above,  only  in  a  far  more  refined  form.  Hia 
difficulties  were  very  great,  for  he  was  obliged  to  work  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  His  labours  began  with  a  troublesome  and 
oven  perilous  journey  of  many  hours  over  rocks  and  snow-fields, 
and  when  the  site  selected  for  the  first  set  of  observations  was 
reached  he  had  to  fight  against  snowfalls,  which  threatened  to  bury 
the  instruments,  the  tents,  and  even  the  observers  themaelvea.  At 
the  second  station,  which  was  below  the  snow-line,  he  hoped  for 
better  conditions ;  but  here  he  encountered  gales  of  wind,  and  it 
was  still  so  cold  as  to  hinder  the  working  of  hia  instnmients.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  results  obtained 
were,  as  Bouguer  himself  recognised,  of  little  permanent  scientific 
value.  The  cause  for  wonder  was  that  he  got  any  results  at  all. 
But  his  time  and  labours  were  not  wasted.  His  observations 
proved  that  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  is  denser  than  the  mountains 
upon  it ;  that  it  is  not  a  mere  hollow  shell,  as  some  people  in 
those  days  still  supposed,  nor  yet  a  hollow  globe  filled  with 
water,  as  others  had  insisted.  Besides,  he  had  broken  new  ground, 
and  before  very  long  hia  experiments  were  repeated  under  more 
favourable  conditions  and  with  better  results. 

Tlio  next  experiment  by  the  mountain-mass  method  was  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schiehallion,  in  Perthshire,  thirty  yeais 
later,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society,  who,  at  the  instance 
of  Maskelync,  then  Astronomer  Royal,  appointed  '  a  committee  to 
consider  of  a  proper  hill  whereon  to  try  the  experiment,  and  to 
prepare  everything  necessary  for  carrying  the  design  into  execution.' 

A  few  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  remote  island  were 
considerably  excited  by  the  absurd  proceedings  of  a  party  of 
visitors  to  their  shores,  who  did  many  things  which  seemed  stupid, 
not  to  use  a  stronger  term,  to  the  islanders,  and  at  length  lost  th« 
last  vestiges  of  their  respect  by  boiling  water  in  tin  pots  on  a  moun- 
tain top  in  order  to  find  out  how  high  the  mountain  was.  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  what  the  hard-headed  natives  of  Perthshire 
can  have  thought  of  the  party  of  gentlemen  who  came  to  Schie- 
hallion about  the  year  1774,  and  proceeded  to  watch  plumb-linea 
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hanging  in  the  air,  and  to  peep  at  stare  through  telescopes  in  order 
to  discover  the  weight  of  the  earth.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  after 
two  months  or  so  spent  in  observing,  and  two  years  more  in  sur- 
veying the  mountain,  making  contour  maps  giving  the  volume  and 
distance  of  every  part  of  it  from  the  two  stations  at  which  the 
observations  of  its  attraction  had  been  made — for  Maskelyne  did 
not  follow  the  method  of  Bouguer  exactly,  but  observed  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  mountain  from  two  opposite  aides — and  after  deter- 
mining the  density  of  various  fragments  of  the  rock  of  which 
Schiehallion  is  composed,  Ma8kel3me  and  his  colleagues  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  must  be  four 
and  a  half  times  that  of  water — that  is,  that  the  earth  must  con- 
tain four  and  a  half  times  as  much  matter  as  a  globe  of  water  of 
its  own  size,  or,  again,  that  its  mass  must  be  equal  to  that  of  a 
globe  of  water  four  and  a  half  times  as  big  as  the  earth.  This 
value  was  presently  raised  to  five,  as  the  result  of  further  deter- 
minations of  the  density  of  the  rock,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  latter  value  is  not  verj^  far  from  the  truth. 

I  should  tire  my  reader  were  I  to  go  further  into  this  part  of 
our  subject  and  describe  one  by  one  the  various  experiments 
following  more  or  less  similar  lines  that  have  been  made  since  the 
completion  of  Maskelyne's  celebrated  experiments.  Moreover, 
interesting  and  ingenious  as  these  experiments  were,  all  were 
vitiated  by  a  fatal  defect.  The  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  reached 
depends  in  every  case  on  two  chief  points.  First,  correct  measure- 
ments of  the  attractive  forces  of  the  mountain  masses  studied  are 
necessary,  and  this,  doubtless,  was  attained  in  many  if  not  in  every 
one  of  the  various  investigations.  Secondly,  a  fairly  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  density  of  the  rocks  forming  the  moxmtains  is  required, 
and  here  the  experiments  in  every  case  break  down.  Wc  cannot 
learn  with  certainty  the  true  mean  densities  of  the  rocks  forming 
a  mountain  ;  at  the  best  we  can  only  make  rough  guesses  at  them. 
Consequently,  of  late  years  the  attention  of  astronomers  has  been 
turned  to  the  other  methods  to  which  I  have  alluded-  Those, 
though  equally  difficult  to  carry  out,  are  not  subject  to  this  fatal 
objection.  I  may  point  out,  however,  before  wo  proceed,  that  it 
would  be  quite  reasonable,  now  the  weight  of  the  earth  has  been 
fixed  by  these  other  and  soimder  methods,  to  turn  the  above 
experiment  about  and  apply  the  results  obtained  to  the  comple- 
mentary problem  of  *  weighing  mountains.' 

•  Of  all  experiments,'  exclaimed  Professor  Boys,  a  few  years  ago, 
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in  the  course  of  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  '  the  one  vhidi 
has  moBt  excited  my  admiration  is  the  famous  experiment  of 
Cavendish.'  For  this  method  of  weighing  the  earth  no  costlj 
expeditions  to  distant  mountains,  and  no  elaborate  surveys  re- 
quiring years  for  their  performance  are  demanded.  For  the  '  Caven- 
dish experiment,'  in  fact,  nothing  is  wanted  but  a  few  bits  of  wire, 
some  strips  of  wood,  balls  of  metal,  and  a  case  to  protect  tli6 
apparatus  from  '  the  wind,'  as  Cavendish  expressed  it.  If  you 
possess  these  and  certain  other  similar  trifles,  and  If  you  possess, 
also,  the  genius  for  experimenting  of  a  Cavendish  or  of  a  Boya, 
you  can  weigh  the  earth.  If,  in  addition,  you  possess  one  of  the 
wonderful  silica  threads  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  Professor 
Boys,  you  can  construct  an  apparatus  hardly  too  big  to  go  inside 
a  man's  hat-box,  with  which  you  may  do  the  thing  to  a  nicety. 

That  great  though  most  eccentric  man,  the  Honourable  Henry 
Cavendish,  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  to  carry  out  in  a  laboratory 
the  operation  of  weighing  the  earth,  but  the  actual  originator  of  the 
Cavendish  experiment  was  the  Rev.  John  Michell,  who  constructed 
the  necessary  apparatus,  but  died  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  value  of  his  ideas  by  making  an  experiment.  After  Mr. 
Michell's  death  his  apparatus  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wol- 
laston,  and  he  handed  it  on  to  Mr.  Cavendish,  who,  after  making 
some  modifications,  performed  the  first  '  Cavendish  experiment ' 
in  1797-98.  Cavendish  found  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  to  be 
5-45  times  that  of  water,  and  we  may  take  it  that  this  was  the  first 
really  trustworthy  measurement.  The  experiment,  in  outline,  was 
as  follows  : 

Two  equal  balls  of  lead,  each  two  inches  in  diameter,  were 
attached  to  the  remote  ends  of  a  light  wooden  rod  six  feet  long, 
which  was  suspended  horizontally  at  its  centre,  by  means  of  a  wire 
forty  inches  long,  inside  a  narrow  wooden  case  to  protect  it  from 
draughts.  Outside  the  case  two  much  more  massive  balls,  also  of 
lead,  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  were  suspended  by  rods  from  a 
beam,  which  worked  on  a  pivot,  This  pivot  was  placed  above  the 
wire  by  which  the  rod  carrying  the  small  balls  was  suspended, 
so  that  the  large  balls  could  be  swung  at  will  into  various  posi- 
tions outside  the  case.  For  example,  they  could  be  placed  trans* 
versely  by  putting  the  two  beams  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
or  brought  close  up  to  the  smaller  balls,  one  large  ball  to  each 
small  ball,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  case.  The  movements  of  the 
ends  of  the  light  rod  within  the  case  were  measured  by  means  of 
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divided  scales  provided  for  the  purpose,  which  were  viewed  from 
a  distance  through  telescopes.  lu  making  an  expenment  the  two 
lairge  balls  were  brought  up  close  to  the  two  small  balls,  one  large 
ball  to  each  small  ball,  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  latter  were 
polled  in  opposite  directions.  This  set  the  ends  of  the  light  beam 
swinging  about  a  centre  which  could  be  determined  by  observing 
the  range  of  successive  swings  by  means  of  the  divided  scales. 
The  large  balls  were  then  carried  round  to  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  case,  and  brought  close  up  to  the  small  ones  as  before.  The 
result  of  this  was,  of  course,  that  the  directions  of  the  pulls  upon 
the  latter  were  reversed.  The  centre  of  swing  was  again  deter- 
mined, and  it  was  found  not  to  be  the  same  as  before.  Many 
corrections  had  to  be  introduced,  and  so  the  working  out  of  the 
results  was  not  very  simple,  but  they  show  that  the  earth  has  a 
mean  density  of  5-45.  The  Cavendish  experiment  has  often  been 
repeated,  and  Baily  (a  London  stockbroker  by  profession)  per- 
formed no  fewer  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
of  these  delicate  experiments  in  his  laboratory  at  Tavistock  Plac; 
between  the  years  1738  and  1742,  obtaining  the  value  5-66. 

The  Cavendish  experiment,  as  I  have  said,  has  often  been 
repeated,  with  various  improvements,  bat  never  in  a  very  much 
more  perfect  form  till  a  few  years  ago ;  and  in  the  interval  Pro- 
fessor Poynting  and  others  have  succeeded  in  weighing  the  earth 
by  means  of  common  scales  and  weights.  The  experiment,  in 
F^fessor  Poynting's  hands,  consisted  in  hanging  two  50-lb.  weights 
to  the  opposite  sides  of  a  large,  strong  balance  placed  inside  a 
suitable  case ;  measuring  the  efiect  of  bringing  a  large  mass  of  metal, 
350  lbs.,  under  one  of  the  50-lb.  weights,  which  increases  the  pull 
upon  it  to  a  measurable  extent,  and  then  transferring  the  large 
weight  to  the  other  side  of  the  balance  so  that  its  pull  upon  the 
other  50-lb.  weight  could  also  be  measured.  The  changes  to  be 
observed,  of  course,  were  extremely  small,  mere  fractions  of  a  milli* 
gram,  in  fact,  and  all  sorts  of  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  disturbing  effects  of  draughts  and  other  causes  of  error.  The 
balance  was  placed  in  a  cellar,  and  observed  by  means  of  a  tele- 
scope through  a  small  hole  in  the  ceiling  from  the  room  above  it. 
So  delicate  was  the  apparatus  that  if  anyone  walked  about  the  bouse 
when  Professor  Poynting  was  at  work  he  was  unable  to  make  an 
observation,  on  account  of  the  quivering  of  a  mirror  attached  to 
the  balance  to  enable  him  to  observe  the  reflection  of  a  scale 
through  the  telescope ;  and  when  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
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placing  tho  instrumeat  on  great  blocks  of  india-rubber,  and  tltA 
balance  hod  worked  well  for  a  whole  year,  it  began  to  go  wrong  ons 
day  owing  to  the  floor  of  the  cellar  tiitbg  whenever  he  moved  the 
large  weight  from  one  side  of  the  balance  to  the  other.  The  tilt 
was  8o  slight  that  had  the  floor  been  ten  miles  long  one  end  of  it 
would  only  have  been  raised  one  inch  higher  than  the  other  end  ten 
miles  away,  and  yet  this  minute  disturbance  very  seriously  affected 
his  observations.  These  arc  only  a  few  of  tho  difficulties  en- 
countered, but  gradually  they  were  overcome,  and  the  density  of 
the  earth  was  found  to  be  5-493.  Professor  Poynting  indicates  the 
minute  effect  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  350-lb.  weight 
by  the  following  apt  illustration  : 

Suppose  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  say  40,000,000 
persons,  were  placed  in  one  pan  of  a  gigantic  pair  of  scales, 
and  that  they  were  counterpoised  by  weights,  do  you  think  tho 
addition  of  one  middle-sized  boy  to  the  population  of  the  scale 
pan  would  seem  to  make  much  difference  to  a  man  who  waa 
weighing  them  ?  That  is  the  sort  of  difference  that  had  to  be 
measured — a  difference  of  one  part  in  seventy  or  eighty  million 
parts.  It  will  give  a  still  bettor  idea  of  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  the  art  of  weighing  was  brought  by  Professor  Poynting  if 
I  add  that  the  degree  of  accuracy  was  such  as  would  be  required, 
in  this  imaginary  experiment,  to  detect  whether  or  no  the  boy 
had  both  his  boots  on. 

But  splendid  as  this  work  was,  the  high- water  mark  was  reached, 
perhaps,  by  Professor  Boys  in  a  recent  repetition  of  the  Cavendish 
experiment.  Cavendish,  as  I  have  said,  suspended  the  beam  of 
his  '  torsion  balance,'  as  such  an  instrument  as  that  used  by  Caven- 
dish is  called,  by  means  of  a  fine  wire,  and  the  accuracy  of  hifl 
results  depended  on  the  elasticity  of  this  wire.  Now,  unfortunately, 
metallic  wires  are  not  perfectly  elastic,  and  when  frequently  used 
are  subject  to  '  fatigue  ' ;  and  so  there  was  a  defect  in  the  experi- 
ment, which  remained  uncorrected  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Professor  Boys  discovered  how  to  produce  threads  not  liable  to 
this  fault.  These  astonishiiig  threads,  which  were  made  of  melted 
quartz,  are  flner  by  far  than  the  flnest  wire — so  fine,  in  fact,  that  a 
smgle  grain  of  sand  spun  into  one  of  them  might  yield  a  thread  a 
thousand  miles  long  ;  moreover,  they  surpass  steel  in  strength,  and 
arc  marvellously  elastic.  Armed  with  quartz  threads  Mr.  Boys 
was  able  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Cavi )  '  '  iparatus,  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly   to  increase  its  t'  ,. .    Thia  and  great 
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■kiD  enaUed  him  to  make  what  is  probably  the  beat 
it  yet   obtained  of  the  earth's  mean   density — viz. 

s-sno. 

And  so  we  find  that  the  vrork  of  Maskclyne,  the  work  of  Caven- 
dak,  thfB  work  of  Poynting,  that  of  Boys,  and,  indeed,  that  of  half 
a  seon  othera  aboat  whom  I  have  said  nothing,  supports,  almost 
mlhoiit  an  exception,  Newton's  guess  at  the  weight  of  the  earth. 

We  are  often  told  that  we  live  in  a  material  age,  that  the  days 

rfchifaliy  are  gone,  and  tiiat  even  science  devotes  herself  to-day 

Is  the  merely  useful,  and  is  too  apt  to  neglect  the  search  after 

slstaact  truth.    Perhaps  this  incomplete  recital  of  tiie  progress  of 

a  peat  research  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries,  includ- 

iig  as  it  does  some  splendid  contributions  which  have  been  made 

quite  TBcent  years,  may  serve  as  a  reminder  that  though 

reveals  herself  to  many  of  us  chiefly  through  her  more 

obrioasly  useful  and  profitable  discoveries  and  inventions,  yet 

Aosi  who  look  for  them  will  still  find  among  us  not  a  few  men 

M  nady  as  any  of  their  predecessors  to  devote  days  and  nights  to 

bid  labour  for  no  other  fee  than  the  hope  of  discovering  a  now 

tnth,  overthrowing  an  ancient  error,  or  extending  in  some  other 

nj  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 

W.  A.  Shenstonb. 
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THE   HAUNTED   BOAT. 
~A  STORY  OF  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 


*  The  Broads,'  said  the  schoolmaster,  in  a  didactic  voice,  as  if 
were  taking  a  geography  class,  *  the  Broads  are  a  capital  place 
a  holiday.  It  is  true  that,  of  recent  years,  'Any  has  more 
more  taken  possession  in  the  summer  months,  and,  with  his  banjo 
and  his  gramophone,  has  destroyed  all  the  romance  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  quiet ;  but,  if  you  Iniow  your  ground,  and  avoid  hU 
favourite  haunts,  you  can  keep  fairly  clear  of  the  nuisance.  I  have 
made  them  my  holiday  ground  for  many  years.  I  have  learned 
to  know  them  in  all  seasons  and  all  weathers,  winter  and  immmer, 
wind  and  calm,  rain  and  sunshine,  and  only  once  have  I  met  witli 
an  experience  that  left  a  nasty  taste  in  my  mouth.  I  was  cruising 
about  one  summer  holiday  in  the  Dipper,  a  handy  little  cutter 
with  a  cabin  that  would  sleep  two  comfortably  and  three  at  a 
pinoh.  As  I  was  alone,  except  for  my  skipper,  who,  by  some 
miracle  of  ingenuity,  managed  to  stow  his  limbs  away  at  night  in 
a  minute  forepeak,  I  was  living  comfortably,  and  even  luxuriously  ; 
for,  after  a  certain  age,  the  smallest  room  that  you  have  to  your- 
self is  more  spacious  than  a  palace  that  you  must  share  with  others. 

'  I  had  spent  a  very  happy  week  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Thume,  saihng  and  fishing  over  the  broad  waters  of  HickUng,  and 
watching  the  slow  sunsets  through  the  reeds  in  Heigham  Sound ; 
but  one  August  afternoon,  rather  late  in  the  day,  found  me  tacking 
up  the  Bure  towards  Somershall,  where  I  was  to  pick  up  a  friend 
on  the  following  morning.  The  tide  was  running  strongly  against 
us,  the  wind  had  fallen  light,  and  we  were  in  a  head  reach  about 
two  miles  short  of  our  destination.  After  we  had  visited  the  bank 
three  times  in  succession,  on  the  starboard  tack,  at  almost  exactly 
the  same  spot,  I  grew  tired  of  it.  "  That,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the 
other  bank,  "  looks  a  likely  spot ;  we  may  as  well  fasten  up  there 
for  the  night." 

'  "  You  can't  lie  up  there,"  said  Ned,  decisively ;  "  there  ain't 
no  depth  of  water  to  speak  of,  and  the  rond's  all  marshy." 

*  Ned's  judgment  in  such  matters  was  usually  infallible,  but  on 
this  occasion  I  needed  some  convincing. 
^  "  That  boat,"  I  said,  pointing  to  an  old  tub  that  WM  moored 
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to  the  bank  some  two  hundred  yards  above  us,  "seems  to  find 
water  enough." 

*  "  That  boat,"  repUed  Ned,  without  looking  at  her,  and  in  a 
distinctly  surly  voice,  "  don't  draw  so  much  water  as  what  we  do. 
You'U  sail  the  next  reach,  and  there's  a  medder  at  the  far  end 
where  boats  often  lie." 

*  But  the  next  reach  and  its  "  medder  "  had  no  attraotions  for 
me.  I  was  well  satisfied  with  what  I  had  got — a  long  bend  in  the 
nver,  set  with  willows  and  alder  bushes,  and  the  banks  a  tangle  of 
reeds,  and  purple  loose-strife,  and  meadow-sweet,  that  made  the 
air  fragrant.  Consequently,  when  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  port 
tack,  instead  of  coming  about,  I  laid  the  Dipper  gently  alongside 
of  the  shore.  Ned  disengaged  the  quant-pole  from  the  jib-sheets, 
and  prepared  to  push  her  off. 

*  "  You  can  put  that  quant  down,"  I  said,  peremptorily.  "  We're 
Tery  comfortable  where  we  are  ;  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  that 
there's  plenty  of  water.     I  shall  lie  up  hero  for  to-night." 

*  Ned  made  a  last  effort  to  move  me.  It  was  a  clumsy  one, 
and  only  succeeded  in  making  me  more  obstinate. 

*  "  The  man,"  he  said,  "  what  owns  this  land  don't  allow  no 
boats  to  moor  here." 

'  "  If  the  man,"  I  rephed,  "  that  owns  the  land  likes  to  get 
his  feet  wet  wading  through  the  marsh  yonder,  he  can  come ;  but 
Fm  going  to  wait  here  till  be  does." 

*  After  that  Ned  gave  in,  and  began  to  lower  the  sails,  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  did  so.  I  had  always  found  him  a  most  good- 
natared  and  accommodating  fellow,  Umited  in  his  mental  attain- 
ments, but  resourceful  and  obliging,  and  this  sudden  ht  of  temper 
took  me  by  surprise.  '}\it  I  fancied  I  could  guess  its  cause.  I  had 
noticed  that  in  choosing  his  mooring-ground  Ned  had  a  predilec- 
tion for  company.  If  he  had  had  his  way  he  would  always  have 
brought  me  up  in  line  with  a  fleet  of  cruising  boats,  and  within 
hail  of  half-a-dozen  pianos  and  banjoes,  and  I  could  never  persuade 
him  that  my  choice  of  lonely  spots  was  not  accident  but  design. 
Now  Somershall  is  an  important  yachting  centre  on  these  waters, 
and  I  did  not  doubt  that  Ned  had  hoped  to  find,  at  the  end  of 
oar  day's  sail,  cheerful  companionship  and  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
life.  I  was  sorry  for  his  disappointment,  but,  after  all,  it  was  my 
hohday,  not  his.  So  I  left  him  to  roll  up  the  sails,  and  dived  into 
the  cabin  to  lay  the  table  for  my  evening  meal. 

*  ^VhiIe  I  was  thus  engaged,  I  noticed  an  unexpected  motion 
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in  the  boat,  wliich  brought  me  out  again  in  a  hurry  to  see  what 
was  happening.  I  found  that  Ned  was  swinging  her  right  roondt 
so  that  her  nose  pointed  down  stream  and  her  stem  faced  the  oU 
tab  that  was  moored  above  us.  It  was  a  trifling  matter,  baft  it 
annoyed  me  for  two  reasons — first,  because  if  the  wind  were  to  g«t 
up  in  the  night  it  would  blow  straight  into  the  cabin ;  and,  secondly, 
because  although  the  aforesaid  tub  8eemed>  to  be  temporahlj 
deserted,  I  had  no  guarantee  that  her  owners  would  not  return, 
and,  if  thoj  did  so,  I  should  be  more  exposed  to  the  jarring  DOtM 
of  song  and  voices  than  in  our  original  position. 

*  "  What  are  you  doing  that  for  ?  "  I  asked,  sharply. 

'  But  Ned  was  ready  with  his  answer. 

• "  By  the  look  of  the  sky,"  he  said,  "  I  think  there'll  be  t 
shift  o'  wind  before  the  morning." 

'  I  looked  at  the  sky,  but  could  see  no  indication  of  such  • 
shift.  The  clouds  were  banking  up  in  the  west,  the  direction  oot 
of  which  the  breeze  was  blowing,  and,  if  there  was  to  be  any  change, 
I  guessed  that  it  would  take  the  form  of  an  increase  of  wind  from 
the  same  quarter.  However,  I  said  nothing.  One  learns  from 
schoolmastering  not  to  nag  at  people  when  they  are  irritable,  and 
Ned's  face  at  that  moment  reminded  me  very  much  of  a  boy  who 
is  nursing  some  griovaote,  real  or  imaginary. 

'  While  Ned  was  cooking  the  potatoes,  I  untied  the  dinghy  and 
went  for  a  spin  up  the  river.  After  a  long  day's  sailing  it  ia  plea- 
sant to  exercise  your  hmbs,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  pair  of  oan 
for  taking  the  creases  out  of  you.  On  my  way  back  I  took  a  good 
look  at  the  boat  that  was  to  be  my  neighbour  for  the  evening. 
She  was  one  of  those  cruising  craft  that  you  may  see  by  the  aoor» 
on  the  Broads  in  the  summer  months,  wit\  the  mast  set  far  foi' 
ward,  a  lug  sail,  and  a  low  cabin — the  kind  of  boat  that  two  (tf 
three  men  will  get  cheap,  and  sail  themselves,  for  they  are  easy  to 
handle,  and  stifif  in  a  wind.  She  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  her  name,  the  Dandy,  was  ludicrously  out  of  keeping  with  her 
general  appearance,  for  the  paint  was  off  her  sides  in  plaoeSf  her 
sail-cover  was  rotting  on  the  boom,  and  somehow  there  was  a 
look  of  forlomness  and  neglect  about  her  that  was  almost  pathetic, 
and  gave  quite  a  melancholy  tinge  to  my  reflections. 

'  "  To  whom  does  that  boat  belong  ?  "  1  asked  Ned,  when  he  ap 
peared  at  the  entraucc  of  the  cabin  with  a  dish  of  steaming  putatuo*. 

'  Ned  prides  himself  on  knowing  every  boat  on  the  river,  and« 
by  a  glance  at  her  sails  a  mile  oH,  ho  will  tell  you  the  uamo  and 
owner  of  any  yacht  you  point  out  to  him. 
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'  I  eab't  rightly  say  who  she  belong  to 
were   built  at  BnmdAlL    Two 


**  raplisd  Nad. 
BD   firom   LoodoQ 


2;bt  her  last  year  and  vas  aufing  her  aboat  in  tlieae  wmtea. 
Bat,"  he  added,  giimlj,  **  tbey  was  both  drovnded  out  of  her,  bj 
what  IVe  heard." 

* "  And  does  that  niake  her  an  nnhicky  boat !  "  I  asked.  I  had 
heard  of  some  such  soperstitioa,  and  Ned's  seiioos  face  impmsed 
me. 

***  She's  more'n  that,"  he  replied,  darldj;  but  I  (orbote  to 
press  him  for  an  pxplanataon. 

'After  a  hearty  meal  I  felt  in  a  eap«ptic  and  benerolent  inxae 
of  mind,  and,  seeing  Ned  still  measmg  about  with  the  ropes  in  a 
gloomy  and  desultory  sort  of  way,  I  ealfed  to  him. 

*  "  Look  here,"  T  said,  "  Somerdiall  is  only  two  milea  off,  and 
I  shan't  want  the  dinghy  again  to-n^t.  Yoo're  a  yoong  aad 
active  man.  ^Vhy  don't  yon  jump  in  and  poll  down  to  tits  brings 
and  see  3rt>ar  friends  1  Yon  can  spend  the  night  there  if  yoQ 
want  to,  GO  long  as  you're  back  the  first  thing  in  tha  taaaiag. 
Pro  got  all  I  want." 

*  Ned's  face  brightened  at  once,  and  his  whole  manner  changed. 

*  **  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  with  alacrity.  "  I  didn't  Hke  to 
ask  you ;  but  Fvo  got  a  married  sister  what  Hve  at  Sonenludl. 
I  wrote  to  tell  her  I  reckoned  to  be  here  o'  Toesday,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  what  she's  expecting  of  me.  If  so  be  as  yoo  eould 
really  Bp«u«  me,  I'll  drop  down  in  the  boat  as  soon  as  Fve  light- 
sided  things  here,  and  I'll  be  back  again  afore  dayhght  to-morrow 
moming." 

*  Ned  washed  up  the  dinner  things  with  greater  despatch  than 
I  had  believed  him  capable  of,  arranged  sundry  ropes  and  gear  in 
the  orthodox  manner,  and  before  the  darkness  had  ooanpletely 
shut  down  he  had  vanished  round  the  bend  on  his  way  to  Somen- 
hall,  and  I  could  hear  the  click  of  his  rowlocks  dying  away  in  the 
distance.  As  I  turned  to  go  back  into  the  cabin  I  cast  an  almost 
involuntary  glance  at  the  boat  out  of  which  the  two  men  had 
been  *'  drownded  "  a  year  ago.  She  loomed  grey  and  ghostlike 
through  the  twilight,  and  at  the  sight  of  her  something  like  a  cold 
shiver  passed  through  me.  The  thought  of  death  is  never  ex- 
hilarating, and  when  it  obtrudes  itself  in  the  middle  of  one'a  plea- 
sure it  has  a  pecuharly  sobering  and  depressing  efiect.  I  tried  to 
picture  the  two  poor  fellows  who  had  been  called  away  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  to  face  the  grimmest  of  all  grim  reaUties.    But  a 
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summer  evening  ia  not  a  suitable  time  for  indulgiiig  morbid  {&ii< 
I  shook  myself  free  of  the  idea,  Ut  the  cabin  tamp,  and  was 
deep  in  a  book. 

'  At  eleven  I  stepped  out  once  more  on  to  the  deck  to  ha^ 
look  at  the  night,  and  to  take  a  plunge  before  turning  iiL 
river  was  flowing  so  silent  and  bo  black  that  you  couldn't  te! 
the  further  shore,  where  the  water  ended  and  the  bank 
I  stripped  off  my  clothes,  dropped  over  the  side,  and  after 
or  four  strokes  I  was  out  again  on  the  counter  drying  m; 
The  night  was  dark  and  very  still,  and  the  clouds,  which 
completely  covered  the  sky,  looked  heavy  with  rain.    All 
sudden  a  httle  breeze  seemed  to  spring  out  of  nothing.    I  co 
feel  it,  nor  could  my  eye  detect  a  ripple  on  the  water ;  but  I 
it  sighing,  in  a  frightened  sort  of  way,  along  the  rushes  by 
bank,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  a  hght  appeared  in 
cabin  of  the  Dandy.     It  gave  me  quite  a  start.     I  had  h 
sound  of  oars,  nor  voices  on  the  bank,  and  a  moment  before 
place  had  seemed  so  quiet  and  deserted  that  this  sudden  evii 
of  the  presence  of  others  was  almost  disconcerting.    But  the 
moment  I  was  laughing  at  my  fears.    No  doubt  the  owner  ot 
Dandy  had  been  spending  the  eveiung  at  Somershall,  and 
come  back  to  sleep.    "  Whoever  ho  is,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  I 
he  ia  a  quiet  fellow." 

*  But  my  hopes  of  quiet  were  soon  to  be  proved  false,  for  scai 
had  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  blankets  and  composed  myself  to 
sleep  when  the  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by  harsh  and 
cordant  sounds.    I  could  distinguish  the  voices  of  two  men, 
seemed  to  be  indulging  in  a  noctumid  carouse,  for  I  could 
the  drawing  of  corks  and  the  cUnk  of  glasses,  and,  every  now 
then,  snatches  of  a  low  music-hall  song,  shouted  in  coarse 
tuneless  accents.    I  bore  the  noise  in  silence  for  some  while, 
at  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and,  pushing  open  the  cabin 
I  peered  out.    llie  hght  was  still  burning  in  the  cabin  of  the 
and  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  whence  the  sounds  p: 
I  shouted  to  the  roisterers  to  shut  up  and  go  to  bed,  but 
remonstrances,  even  if  they  were  heard,  produced  no  effccl 
realising  the  hopelessness  of  the  position,  I  slammed 
doors  to  again,  and,  pressing  the  blankets  tightly  over  my 
endeavoured  once  more  to  go  to  sleep.    I  was  partially  sucoesiiill 
for  a  time,  though  I  never  completely  lost  consciousness,  and  tbe 
sound  of  the  voices  mingled  with  my  wandering  thoughta  and 
gave  uic  an  unoasy.  ri'stlcss  feeling  tliat  I  can  only  llkoi>  to 
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kf  impending  calamity.  At  last  a  burst  of  unusual  violence  roused 
bo  from  my  lethargy.  The  carouse  had  ended  in  a  quarrel,  and 
be  air  was  filled  with  angry  shouts  and  vulgar  imprecations. 
^  I  would  give  my  immortal  soul,"  I  said  aloud,  "  for  five  minutes* 
talk  with  those  bounders,  just  for  the  satisfaction  of  letting  them 
know  what  I  think  of  them." 

'  It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  ray  prayer,  if  not  the  letter,  had 
been  answered,  for  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth  when 
haddenly,  and  as  if  by  magic,  the  voices  ceased.  I  gave  a  grunt  of 
relief,  rearranged  the  cushions  that  served  me  as  a  pillow,  and  was 
|iut  closing  my  eyes  again  when  I  was  conscious  of  something 
bumping  gently  against  the  Dipper,  and  the  side  on  which  I  was 
^ing  gave  a  tilt  downwards  and  rocked  gently.  I  had  heard  no 
piaah.  of  oars,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  certain  that  a  boat 
IumI  come  alongside,  and  that  somebody  in  her  was  leaning  heavily 
sn  the  narrow  gangway  that  ran  along  the  vessel  from  the  bows 
lo  the  well.  There  were  three  portholes  on  each  side  of  my  cabin, 
small  round  panes  of  thick  glass  set  in  square  wooden  frames,  and 
opening  inwards.  As  the  cabin  was  low,  and  the  floor  practically 
Bosh  with  the  water,  these  portholes  were  not  three  feet  above  the 
Borface  of  the  river,  and  anybody  who  was  passing  in  a  rowboat, 
and  had  a  mind  to  do  so,  could  easily  look  in.  I  ought  to  have 
felt  inexpressibly  annoyed ;  instead,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it, 
I  waa  filled  with  a  nameless  fear,  and  my  heart  was  beating  fast  as 
I  sat  up  noiselessly  in  my  bunk  to  peer  through  the  porthole  im- 
mediately above  me.  As  I  approached  my  head  to  the  opening, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  cold,  clammy  feeling  in  the  air,  hke  a  waft 
from  the  bottom  of  some  dark  and  slimy  pit,  and  the  next  moment 
I  had  started  back  with  a  cry,  for  there,  not  two  inches  from  me, 
on  the  further  side  of  the  porthole,  was  the  face  of  a  man. 

'  I  have  said  that  the  night  was  dark  and  there  was  no  light  in 
the  CAbin,  but  I  could  see  the  face  quite  distinctly.  It  was  a  fat, 
white,  common  face,  with  a  ragged,  red  moustache  that  drooped 
over  a  pair  of  sensual  lips.  The  mouth  was  set  in  a  vacant,  change- 
IttB  smile  that  drew  one  corner  of  the  lips  slightly  upwards.  The 
forehead  was  bald,  except  for  a  tuft  of  sandy  hair  in  the  centre. 
One  pale-blue,  fishy  eye  leered  at  me  with  an  expression  of  vulgar 
familiarity ;  in  the  place  where  the  other  should  have  been  there 
was  a  sightless  socket.  In  the  stem  of  the  dinghy,  out  of  which 
the  man  was  leaning,  I  could  see,  with  the  tail  of  my  eye,  the  dim 
outlines  of  a  second  figure ;  but  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
thing  immediately  in  front  of  me  to  take  in  anything  else  accvuateV^. 
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I  cannot  describe  to  you  exactly  tho  feeling  which  this  {ace  pro* 
duced  on  me,  but  I  imagine  that  a  tame  bird  must  experieDM 
similar  sensations  when  a  rat  or  w^easel  is  climbing  about  its  cage 
and  tbruftting  a  wicked  head  through  the  bars.  For  one  moment 
I  was  paralysed  with  terror,  the  next,  I  had  burst  open  the  cabin 
doors  and  jumped  wildly  on  to  the  bank.  Once  out  in  the  open, 
with  room  to  move  and  run,  I  recovered  my  nerve  and  glanced 
curiously  about  me.  The  dinghy  and  its  occupants  had  disap- 
peared, but  the  quarrel  had  begun  again  on  the  Dandy,  more 
violent  and  menacing  than  before.  By  the  hght  that  shone  from 
her  cabin  I  could  see  two  figures  struggling  in  the  well  and  swaying 
about  dangerously  near  the  side,  and  I  fancied  that  amid  the 
imprecations  1  could  catch  the  dull  thud  of  blows. 

'  "  Come  on  to  the  shore,  you ,"  I  heard  one  of  them  cry, 

"  and  have  it  out  hke  a  man." 

' "  Let  go  of  my  throat,  you  damned ,"  shouted  the  other, 

"  or  ru " 

'  But  before  he  could  finish  there  was  a  smothered  cry,  and 
both  men  had  gone  overboard  into  the  river  with  a  heavy  splash, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  hght  in  the  cabin  went  out.  I  rushed 
frantically  along  the  bank,  crashing  through  the  thick  vegetatiou, 
and  sinking  into  deep  holes  filled  with  slime  and  water. 

'  "  Where  are  you  ?  "  I  shouted.     "  CaU  I     I  can't  see." 

'  The  idea  that  two  men  might  bo  drowning  almost  within  my 
reach,  and  I  powerless  to  help,  maddened  me,  and  drove  every  other 
thought  from  my  head.  But,  strain  my  eyes  as  I  might,  I  could 
see  nothing  but  tho  dark  unbroken  surface  of  the  river  ;  and  s 
deathUke  silence  seemed  to  have  settled  down  upon  the  night. 
I  was  brought  up  at  last,  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  Dandy, 
by  a  small  dyke.  la  the  darkness  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  gauge 
its  breadth  or  depth,  and,  as  I  was  uncertain  whether  I  could  jump 
it,  and  afraid  to  plunge  through  it  for  fear  I  should  find  myself 
stuck  in  the  treacherous  mud,  I  decided  that  I  had  better  go  back 
and  fetch  a  lantern.  I  knew  that  the  tide  must  have  carried  the 
bodies  beyond  the  point  I  had  reached,  and,  if  I  was  to  find  my 
way  off  the  marsh  in  search  of  help,  I  must  have  some  artificial 
light  to  aid  me.  So  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  Dipper,  lit  the 
candle-lantern  that  I  always  carry  with  me,  and,  shouldering  the 
quant- pole,  once  more  retraced  my  steps  along  the  bank. 

'  The  dyke  was  less  formidable  than  I  had  imagined,  and  witii 
the  aid  of  the  quant-pole  I  was  soon  on  the  other  side.  Then,  with 
a  certain  tightening  at  the  heart,  I  stepped  on  board. the  Dandy. 
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in  Mtering  th«  cabin.     The  doors  were  tightly 

Art  ud  tlw  wood  bad  gwollen,  and  it  needed  a  violent  effort  to 

Imm  tktm  afwrt.    Inndc,  the  air  was  damp  and  musty,  the  wood- 

««dk  «M  rottbig,  and  the  cushions  were  cohered  with  mildew 

Md  gnawed  bj  the  n'vcr  rata.     A  swinging  lamp  hung  from  the 

wL    I  ielt  it ;  Imt  it  w&a  cold,  and  moist  with  dew.     There  was 

m  tncc  of  bottles  or  glosses.     One  glance,  in  fact,  sufficed  to 

■■riiM  mo  that  I  vaa  the  first  person  who  had  been  inside  that 

oAii  far  mnnthw  ;  and  with  this  conviction  a  queer  creepy  feeling 

«B»  am  aae,  and  I  stepped  quickly  back  on  to  the  bank. 

'  Fortonately  the  nights  in  August  are  not  very  long,  and 
wtk  tko  fiist  streak  of  dawn  I  crept  into  my  bunk  and  fell  asleep. 
Bn  aj  nonres  wvre  so  unstrung  that  the  slight  bump  that  Ned 
fflH  bo  our  Item  as  he  came  aboard  at  6.30  woke  me  with  a  start, 
Md  famogbt  me  oat  into  the  well  with  a  scared  and,  I  imagine,  a 

*  **  Qood'inorning.  nr,"  said  Ned  ;  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
Maek  obMrfollj  on  my  oars.  "  I  see  as  I  come  along,  by  her 
Am  hmag  opeo,  that  somebody  have  been  aboard  the  Dandy  in 

^Ikaifb  hi*  worda  were  a  statement  of  fact,  his  face  implied 
•  a^awMd  qaery,  to  which  I  did  not  reply  directly. 

^^'ToQ  aaid,*'  I  remarked,  '*  that  two  men  were  drowned  out 
el  li*»  f  " 

V**^  mtf""  Mid  Ndd.    "  It  were  just  about  a  year  ago." 
' "  When  did  it  happen  \  "  I  asked. 
■    *  •*  I  -oau't  rightly  say,  air,**  replied  Ned.     "  The  boat  were 
when  ihe  ia,  now,  but  the  bodieii  was  found  two  miles 
down — bj  lh«  eel-aet." 

K"  la  it  known  how  it  happened  1  "  I  asked  again. 
**  U  wen  oarer  known  for  certain,"  said  Ned,  lowering  his 
•B  if  to  aroid  mine.  "One  of  the  gentlemen  had  lost  an 
■od  eooldn't  aee  rery  dear.  They  do  suppose  that  he  missed 
kialoatnif  and  foil  in,  and  that  the  other  went  in  after  him.  Least- 
way*,  tbay  «M«  both  found  together,  clutching  hold  of  one  another." 

*  "  Aod  WM  there  any  snggeetion  of  foul  play  '{  " 

*  ^  TlMfe  WM  nojDt  talk,"  replied  Nod.  evanvely.  "  but  I  could 
WW  flrt  the  righta  of  it.  The  verdict  what  they  gave  at  the 
inoncMt  WM  '  AcQtdenUl  death.'  " 

I'haak  jxm,  Ked,"  I  Mid.    /'  That's  aU  I  wanted  to  know 
aad  BiMT  jaa  oao  he  gstting  me  my  breakfaat,"  ^ 

G.  V.  Bradby. 
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A  PORTRAIT  hangs  before  me  on  the  wall  as  I  write  this  heading. 
It  is  of  a  young  gentleman,  some  twenty-three  years  of  ag«, 
smooth,  confident,  his  spectacled  eyes  fixed  in  'the  gladsome 
light  of  jurisprudence.'  He  wears  the  dress  of  the  Victorian 
'thirties,  supplemented  by  an  ermine-trimmed  gown  of  black  silk. 
On  the  table  before  him  is  an  undecipherable  legal  document, 
which,  with  an  old-faehioned  watch,  portly  and  unflirrried,  rounds 
off  the  composition  iu  a  nice  allusion  to  the  leisureliness  of  an 
age  which  put  time  on  one  side  when  engaged  in  the  study  of  its 
prerogatives. 

It,  the  watch,  was  fetched,  no  doubt,  for  the  occasion,  from 
the  comfortable  security  of  a  fob  and  its  propinquities  ;  not,  like 
your  feverish  dyspeptic,  the  modem  chronometer,  from  a  place 
near  to  the  flurried  heart  of  an  age  grown  jealous  of  its  m.inute8. 
It  took  its  beat  from  a  tranquil  digestion.  It  spelled  out  time 
sedately.  It  was  never  (to  recall  the  classic  garnishes  of  its  own 
era)  tempua  edax  rerum,  the  devourer  of  its  children,  of  itself, 
of  its  most  honoured  sinecures.  Such  cannibalism  was  for  b 
degenerate  race,  the  reforming  Titans  of  the  'fifties.  Now  even 
they  are  grown  remote  from  us  ;  and,  remoter  far  than  Hyperion 
from  Apollo,  glimmers  a  Ix>ndon  without  railways,  and  with  its 
Doctors'  Commons ! 

It  vanishes  and  vanishes,  like  drifts  of  iridescent  foam  on  a 
grey  sand,  this  Ix)ndon  of  Stow,  of  Strype,  of  Ijamb,  of  Dickens, 
of  Henley  even — this  dear  Ix)ndon.  The  best  of  the  '  Voluntaries ' 
are  already  past  history ;  the  horse  will  be  banished  within  a 
generation  to  its  parks.  For  my  part,  I  feel  it  a  distinction, 
beyond  any  pride  of  modernity,  to  hold  hands  with  the  least  little 
personal  memory  of  that  phantom  city ;  and  so  I  make  my  bow, 
fond  and  filial,  to  the  portrait  aforesaid,  which  represents  the  last 
of  the  Proctors. 

He  and  one  other,  having  been  entered,  pari  passu,  on  the 
final  roll  of  that  august  body,  were  pronounced  so,  I  believe,  in 
no  complimentary  regard  for  their  profession,  by  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Besant.  Well,  one  may  be  filial  and  humorous.  If  there 
is  honour  in  being  the  la!*t  kicki  so  to  speak,  of  an  expiring  glory, 
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tbe  gloiy  in  Uii«  case,  K  ratut  be  m^ntj^iM^  hai. 

npataiiim.    Still  it  is  better  to  end  an  aboae 

better  to  be  the  gentleman  of  the  portzait  tbaa 

Herrie,   Deful  of  tbe  Arches,  vbo  in  1567, 

lodgment  for  his  lavyen  of  the 

Lord   Mocmtjoy  the   boilding  vhieh 

of  one  of  the  snnggeet  corposa^oos  erer  eoBeeiivd. 

Boroed  down  m  tbe  Great  Fire  of 
expense  of  its  vwu  jealoas  OBDegia&f,  tks 
'Commons '  are  again,  aad  more  mar^  at  ttiia 
bj  the  foot  of  Time.     Its  portala  in  Dbh's  Oami, 
toaters,  betveen  '  watermen  and  eoafiBctioBan,' 
fbe  potential  client ;  ito  Ouolean  Oslkfe ;  ili 
«lioae  site  the  Okthedial  Choir  Sebool.  ftaelT  hf  mv 
sntiqiie  of  *74.  stands ;  its  temples 
gone  and  sopplanted  by  a  bundled  djeiiei 
and  mortar  to  a  commerdal  age.     So  it  mcms  to 
its  time  it  certainly  claimed  and 
tmjnctified  privileges.     Good  Lord ! 
«&s ! — &  very  incabstor  for  dnecam,  vbtve 
little  nest-eggs  were  hatched  to  tha 
prodnce  elsevbere.     Tbe  fivther  of  fbm 
'  Keeper  of  the  Beeonls  of  tbe  Admiralty  *;  the  * 
owned  another;  until,  'oaaaiaf  anr*  is  tks  OtSmi 
he  resigned  it  in  foro  eonaeitmlm,  wfaick  let  afeoHts  aaCai 
wonder  there  were  bofror  and  iHMalilioii  m  tkeae  Csorta 
(m  '57,  I  think  it  was)  the  Aet  wm 
attomeysi  and  rach  scrannd  Mk  to  a 
game.     '  I  remember  the  tiiar,  far  the  raots  «f  vy 
sttrr'd  By  a  shuffled  step,  by  a  dead  ■■^lil  taO'^  by  a 
firigfat  '—of  ending  my  dqv,  of  yi  of  as 
WQckboDse.    That  was  the  tragic  forecast  aft 
tamed  out  better  than  expected;  fat  tbe 
pcnsated  far  tbeir  iU-tiiatunul»  and  ■• 
trnfitiona  that  every  penaoo,  of  tbe  biHifted  ib4  Mtf 
reeesved,  amoonted  in  itself  to  a 
'portrait'  bad  tbe  least  oaose of  aay  to 
profited,  thoogh  the 'CoBMnna^' 
ness  of  the  demands  which  pseceded 
claims  coapensation,  it  is  wdl  to  be  a  joiat  in  a  ftab  cf  S. 
one  is  do  more  than  tbe  tip  of  its  taiL 


tbe 
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Well,  he  hung  np  his  silk  (be  must  have  been  'gowned,'  by 
the  way,  Bomething  contemjwraaeoasly  with  Spenlow),  and— 
retired  ?  By  no  means.  Though  the  iconoclasts  were  at  work  in 
the  illustrious  rookery,  there  were  pickings  still  for  the  CoUegiatM 
among  the  ruint^.  They  had  been  compensated  for  the  loss  of  * 
monopoly,  not  debarred  their  eqaal  chances  in  the  new  republic 
of  jurisprudence,  'Portrait'  and  partner  turned  solicitors — or, 
rather,  true  to  the  magnificent  traditions  of  their  College,  caused 
their  managing  clerk  to  pass  the  examinations  for  them — and 
continued  to  practise,  in  cases  of  probate  and  divorce,  in  their 
offices  in  Great  Carter  Lane  among  the  ashes  of  a  mightier 
past. 

And  here  it  seems  pertinent  to  inquire,  What  woe  a  Proctor  ? 
Does  the  reader  know  ?  He  has  gathered,  perhaps,  some  loose 
data  from  the  great  Samuel  Weller  and  the  ineffable  Mr.  Steer- 
forth.  If  he  has  not,  let  me  refer  him  to  '  David  Copperfield,' 
page  242  in  the  original  edition,  where  he  will  find  the  following 
exegesis.  '  He  is,'  says  there  the  Dickensian  rake,  '  a  sort  of 
moakish  attorney.  He  is,  to  some  faded  Courts  held  in  Doctors' 
Commons — a  lazy  old  nook  near  St.  Paul's.  Churchyard — whit 
solicitors  are  to  the  courts  of  law  and  equity.'  That  was  a  £tui; 
but,  taken  by  itself  and  with  what  follows,  it  amounted  only  to 
picturesque  generalising.  The  Proctors  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  solicitors  to  law  and  equity,  only,  pace  the  Master,  it  waa 
on  the  ecclesiastical  aide,  plus  or  including  Admiralty  cases — 
God  knows  why,  unless  it  were  that  Simon  Peter  was  a  nautical 
character.  Dickens  (whom  Sir  Lewis  Morris  remembers  having 
met  in  Fleet  Street,  '  a  fiare  of  incongruous  colours  from  head  to 
heel ') — Dickens,  superlative  and  democrat,  rushed  in,  giving  the 
lie  to  Pope,  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  He  did  not  mind  little 
*  croppers,'  so  long  as  he  got  his  foot  on  the  abuse.  I  think  it 
improbable,  for  instance,  that  SpenloWj  a  rather  mushroom  recruit, 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  receive  an  articled  pupil  ^t  all. 
The  body  was  very  jealous  of  its  increase,  and  one  of  ita  eaaetr- 
ments  was  that  only  the  thirty-four  senior  Proctors,  and  of  them 
only  those  who  were  of  five  years'  standing  in  such  seniority,  were 
permitted  to  take  a  first  articled  clerk,  or  '  olerk  apprentice '  (at 
a  thousand  or  so  pounds  premium) ;  and  a  second  in  no  caae  until 
the  former  had  served  five  years,  and  then  by  permission  of  the 
Court  alone.  But  Dickens  was  Dickens ;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  is  better  to  spell  Spenlow  than  accuracy. 
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Well,  a  great  quantity  of  water  has  run  uader  London  Bridge 
since  the  railways,  with  their  Sood,  comjijeted  and  the  '  CommonB* 
was  submerged.  Survivors,  to-day,  of  the  charge  of  the  I^ight 
Brigade  may  number  a  score :  I  doubt  if  there  live  one  of  that 
more  powerful  ecclesiastical  force.  The  '  Portrait,'  the  Benjamin, 
died  at  a  ripe  age  in  '88.  The  mark  of  hi^  footprints  is  long 
obliterated.  I  went  the  other  day  to  Carter  Lane  (once  Great 
and  Little ;  now  an  indeterminate  title),  and  could  not  identify 
the  spot  of  the  old,  dull,  low,  dignified,  dust-sanctified  offices — 
somber  eleven  in  the  '  Great,'  I  think  they  used  to  be,  and  some- 
where, it  sticks  in  my  mind,  '  contagious '  to  the  '  Blue  House 
Dining  Rooms,'  and  to  another  older  house  (number  69-73  in  the 
modern  bill)  with  a  fine  doorway.  All  that  vessel  of  legal  holiness 
ia  broken  and  scattered,  and  only  the  scent  of  its  roses  clings  to 
the  fragments  in  such  labels  as  Pilgrim,  Sermon,  Godliman  (how 
beautiful  !)  and  Friar  Streets,  and  in  Creed,  and — alas  for  the 
significance  of  the  title ! — in  Addle  Lanes.  Round  by  Water 
Lane,  which  I  remember  as  once  descending,  intricate  and  dirty, 
to  an  un-rail way-spanned  Thames,  still  lingers,  ghost  of  a  dearer 
put,  the  Apothecaries'  Hall ;  and  still  in  Dean's  Yard  is  tacked 
away,  fearful  of  the  fearful  improver,  the  lovely  old  Jacobean 
Deanery,  with  the  Stuart  pineapples  on  its  gate-posts.  But,  near 
that  same  spot,  where  once  Jingle  and  Tony  Weller  brought  their 
matrixnonial  afikirs  to  a  crisis,  your  modem  marriage-licensee 
most  climb  the  stairs  of  a  hideous  Chicago-inspired  erection,  and, 
over  the  offices  of  the  I/ondon  and  Westminster  Bank,  procure  his 
unromantic  dispensation.     0  tempora,  0  Tnores  I 

And  so,  again,  to  what  was  a  Proctor  ?  for  there  is  nothing 
in  all  this  but  to  challenge  proof  of  any  one  at  this  date  knowing. 
Well,  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  his  busi- 
ness, like  that  of  the  Roman  procurator  from  whom  he  derived, 
was  to  act  as  agent  between  a  client  and  the  Courts  to  which  he 
was  attached.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  that  relation  to  both  which  an 
attorney  at  common  law,  or  a  solicitor  in  Chancery,  held  towards 
hia  Court  and  client ;  only,  inasmuch  as  he  dealt  with  close  and 
jealously  guarded  prerogatives,  hia  emoluments  were  by  many  per 
cent,  handsomer. 

Did  you  want  to  lodge  an  appeal  on  any  matter  ecclesiastical 
within  the  province  of  Canterbury :  did  you  want  to  make,  or 
prove,  or  dispute  a  will :  did  you  want  to  better  the  civil  law  in 
matters  of  pluralities,  or  succession  to  benefices,  or  non-residence, 
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or  the  marrying  a  wife  without  banns,  or  the  getting  rid  of  ODC 
without  poison :  finBHy.  were  jrou  a  mariner,  or  ehipowner,  <r 
pirate  in  difficultlei/Civel'  some  little  affair  of  sinking  or  salvsgr, 
straight  you  went  to  a  Proctor,  who — having  received  &om  yoa  % 
'  proxy,'  confirming,  and  submitting  to  the  consequences  of,  all 
his  acts  and  deeds — prepared  your  case,  and  in  due  time  instructed 
one  of  the  doctors  or  advocates  to  argue  it  for  you,  in  a  wig  and 
scarlet  gown,  whether  before  the  Court  of  Arches,  or  the  Prerogv 
tive  Court,  or  the  Consistory  Court  or  Court  of  Faculties  and 
Dispensations,  or  the  Admiralty  Court.  In  any  case,  and  whercTer 
it  was,  you  did  not  likely  come  out  without  a  sound  bleeding,  the 
more  so  as,  no  viva  voce  evidence  being  received,  you  had  never 
a  chance  of  cutting  on  your  own  account  the  meandering  stream 
of  verbosity.  In  brief  and  in  fine,  this  snug  corporation  shared 
within  its  own  thinly  peopled  bounds  all  the  profits  at  the  present 
day  accruing  to  the  processes  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  and 
Admiralty  divisions  of  the  Law  Courts,  in  addition  to  some  pick' 
ings  from  marriage  licences,  and  from  attestations  made  by  clients 
on  matters  affecting  its  own  Courts,  for  which  purpose  and  to  such 
extent  each  Proctor  was,  by  official  title,  a  '  notary  public,'  as  well 
as  '  one  of  the  procurators -general  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canter- 
bury and  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.'  It  was  a  long  iall 
when  it  came,  though  happily  into  a  golden  slough. 

Doctors'  Commons,  it  was  true,  did  not  hold  an  unassailabk 
ball  of  infallibility.  It  was  possible  to  appeal  from  it«  deciftioni 
to  the  'Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,'  where  thf 
Proctor  conducting  his  case  was  bound  by  statute  to  employ  a 
barrister  in  addition  to  his  own  advocate  of  the  red  gown — a 
sacrilege  almost  upon  the  hallowed  order.  The  Proctor,  moreover, 
suffered  certain  grievances  vnthin  his  own  Alsatia.  He  had  no 
official  residence  or  inn  to  himself,  in  the  '  Commons ' ;  but  was 
'  very  inconveniently  dispersed  about  the  narrow  streets  near  the 
College.'  However,  he  did  very  well  altogether  in  his  narrow 
streeta,  the  limitations  of  which  remain,  and  perhaps  the  gold; 
but  the  atmosjjhere  is  fied.  That  grew  out  of  the  original 
of  Arches,  which  was  held,  de  arc^ii/iis,  in  the  old  Chnrcl 
St.  Marj'-le-Bow,  and,  once  dissipated,  could  never  be  recovi 
The  Court  and  its  atmosphere  were  translated  apostolically  to  tlw 
'  Commons  '  in  1567,  though,  curiously  enough,  there  is  a 
ence  by  Pepys  just  upon  a  hundred  years  later  to  sittings 
being  held  in  the  old  qoarteiti  in  Cheapide.    *  Thence  to 
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ihnrch,  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  where  a  judge  sits,  and  his 
ifoctors  about  him  in  their  habits,  and  their  pleadings  all  in 
.Atin.'  The  last  is  a  touch  as  delightfully  characteristic  of  the 
trofession,  as  is  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  of  himself  a  few  lines  lower, 
rhere  he  relates  how  he  gave  his  little  Susan  cook  sixpence  for 
erving  him  up  a  succulent  dinner. 

The  Dean  of  the  Arches — a  sort  of  suffragan  Archbishop  of 
Danterbury  in  matters  of  Church,  plus  Probate  and  Admiralty, 
aw — was  also  President  of  the  College  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Law, 
pho  wore  the  scarlet  gowns,  and  were  the  right  owners  of  the  inns 
Old  Collies  of  the  '  Commons.'  He  is  represented,  in  a  larger 
ignificance,  by  the  Lord  Penzance  of  our  day.  As  to  the 
*roctors,  they  were  originally  admitted,  I  suppose,  as  a  sort  of 
tately  middle-man,  since  an  advocate  could  not  be  expected  to 
)lead  on  the  direct  loose  and  floundering  instructions  of  a  client. 
They  were  rather  in  the  position  of  interpreters  to  an  embassy, 
nen  of  cultivation  and  wide  acquirements ;  and  they  ended,  I 
ather  think,  by  dominating  the  doctors,  who  owed  to  them  their 
employment.  The  Common  Hall  of  both,  where  all  cases  were 
leard,  was,  according  to  ^Ir.  Copperfield : 

A  I&rge  doll  room,  not  unlike  a  chapel  to  my  thinking.  .  .  .  The  npper  part 
if  this  room  wu  fenced  off  from  the  rest ;  and  there,  on  the  two  sides  of  a  raised 
ilationn  of  the  honie'sboe  fonn,  sitting  on  easy  old-fashioned  dining-room  chairs, 
rare  soudry  gentlemen  in  red  gowns  and  grey  wigs,  whom  I  found  to  be  the 
lectors  aforesaid.  Blinking  over  a  little  desk  like  a  pulpit-desk,  in  the  curve 
if  the  horse-shoe,  was  an  old  gentleman,  whom  if  I  had  seen  him  in  an  aviary, 
ahonld  certainly  have  taken  for  an  owl,  but  who  I  learned  was  the  presiding 
odge.  In  the  space  within  the  horse-shoe,  lower  than  these,  that  is  to  say, 
n  about  the  level  of  the  floor,  were  sundry  other  gentlemen,  of  Mr.  Spenlow's 
ink.  and  dressed  like  him  in  black  gowns  with  white  fur  upon  them,  sitting  at 
I  king  green  table.  Their  cravats  were  in  general  stiff,  I  thought,  and  their  looks 
MMghty.  .  .  .  The  languid  stiUnesa  of  the  place  w^s  only  broken  by  the  chirping 
»(  th«  fire  and  by  the  voice  of  one  of  the  doctors,  who  was  wandering  slowly 
ihrough  a  perfect  library  of  evidence,  and  stopping  to  put  up,  from  time  to  time, 
tl  little  roadside  inns  of  argument  on  the  journey.  Altogether,  I  have  never,  on 
my  oocasion,  made  one  at  such  a  cosey,  dozey,  old-fashioned,  time-forgolten, 
itecpj-beaded  little  family-party  in  all  my  life. 


That  is  one  point  of  view.     Here  is  another,  by  another  writer, 
who  described  what  he  saw  in  1843  : 

The  Coniinon  Hall  .  .  .  was  a  comfortable  place,  with  dark  poUsbed  wains- 
X>tiDg  reaching  high  up  the  walls,  while  above  hung  the  richly  emblasonad  arms 
rl  learned  doctors  dead  and  gune ;  the  fire  burned  cheerily  in  the  central  stove, 
the  dresses  of  the  unengaged  advocates  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  of  the  proc- 
Hm  in  ermine  and  black,  were  picturesque.    The  opposing  advocates  sat  in  high 
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gallerica,  and  the  atwence  of  prisoner'a  dock  and  jttr>-box — aay,  even  oi  a  pablio 
— impreued  the  stranger  with  a  senao  of  agreeable  novelty. 

A  chaqwt  oiaeau  son  nid  / 

Such  were  the  Proctors  of  the  '  Commons,'  their  duties  and 
their  aspects,  of  whom  and  of  which  was  their  smiling  Benjamin, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  They  are  all  as  dead  and  forgotten  9t 
thia  day  as  the  Cries  of  Ijondon,  and  without  a  Wheatley  to  record 
them.  Spenlow  I  may  be  forgiven  for  refusing  to  accept  as  a 
type.  He  represented  Dickens's  \'iew,  temj)eramentally  end 
sociologically,  of  a  body  which  at  le&st  boasted  among  its  members 
«uch  judicial  luminaries  and  stately  forensic  wits  aa  Sir  Herbert 
Jenner  Fust,  who  was  so  fat  that  he  had  to  be  carried  to  and  from 
his  chair  by  two  footmen;  as  Dr.  Lushington;  aa  1/ord  Stowell, 
who  throve  and  mellowed  on  beefsteak  pudding  and  port.  I,  also, 
have  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  one,  a  student  and  scholar,  a  man  ricli 
in  attainments  which  he  owed,  though  no  doubt  only  indifferently 
and  indirectly,  to  early  experiences  in  that  exclusive  hchool  of 
jurisprudence.  Cherishing  this  picture,  I  know  well  that  it  was 
possible  at  once  to  have  been  a  Proctor  and  an  accomplished 
UtUmteu/r,  a  fine  mui>ician,  a  delicate  artist — something,  eves, 
of  a  poet. 

Holding  to  that  little  link  of  memory,  I  can  recall  once  upon 
a  famous  time  crossing,  in  a  savour  of  gas-flare  and  wooden 
hoarding,  the  temjxirary  bridge  at  Blackfriars  (where  the  new 
railway  ended  for  the  time  being),  which  passed  between  the  old 
structure  and  the  new  then  a-building.  Somehow  to  this  day 
Doctors'  Commons  is  associated  queerly  in  my  mind  with  that 
smell  of  gas  and  wood — gas,  early  gas,  reflected  dimly  in  the  dark 
sedate  old  j^anelling  of  an  antique  office  ;  wood  which  was  surely 
sawn  originally  from  the  timbers  of  the  Ark.  I  can  recall  that 
very  same  old  managing  clerk,  who  was  the  true  and  only  solicitor 
of  the  firm,  and  how  he  wore  gold  spectacles  on  a  cherubic  face, 
and  swallow-tails,  and  a  ruff  to  his  shirt,  and  was  in  every  smile 
and  crease  the  very  copy  and  pattern  of  Tim  Linkinwater. 
I  remember  how  I  was  deposited,  a  little  limb  of  the  parent  6tock, 
in  a  great  chair,  to  await  in  awed  expectancy  the  moment  when 
an  elder  brother — himself  a  '  clerk  apprentice,'  but  in  the  new 
style — should  be  at  liberty  to  join  me  in  a  rare  promised  treat  of 
dinner  and  theatre;  and  how,  during  the  interval,  Tim,  kind  old 
man,  amused  himself  and  me  by  drawing  me  horses  in  ink,  viitii 
atrokes  for  limbs  and  bloba  for  joints.    The  8ubse«]uent  drama  of 
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f  Dunbar'  (at  the  old  Olympic,  if  I  remember  rightly), 
d  fay  the  pathetic  extravaganza  of  '  The  Princess  Fdmroae 
i  Foot  Pretty  Princes,'  stick  not  dearer  in  my  memoiythan 
Qe  of  that  benignant  figure.  He  was  Irait  of  the '  Commons,' 
the  other.  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  the  little  personal 
■oenoM  in  view  of  their  filial  vindication  of  a  somewhat 
lonkr. 

Bbbnard  Cafes. 
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THE  LAND  OF  ROMANCE. 
BY  FRAKK  T.  BULLEN. 


Headers  of  Ui«  Log  of  «  Sea  Waif  will  donbtlen  remember  Uut  at  a  \ 
e&rly  age  I  obtained  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  West  Indiec  i 
Centtsl  Amerioan  ports,  and  daring  tbe  last  two  years  of  mjr  sea-life  I  rene 
that  intimacy.  But  has'ing  once  settled  down  aahore  I  gave  up  ail  idea  of  4 
seeing  those  snnny  isles  again,  although  I  often  felt  a  great  longing  to  i 
them. 

It  was.  then,  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  in  the  beginning  of  19 
received  a  most  courteaus  invitation  from  the  chairman  of  the  Royal  Mail  I 
Packet  Company  to  make  a  cniis«   around   those  wcU-rcmembcred 
accepted  gratefully,  and  made  tbe  most  delightful  trip  of  my  life,  althoa 
was  much  later  in  the  season  than  the  period  ever  chosen  by  tourists.     And  i 
following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  down  my  impressions  of  the  tonr  I 
the  point  of  view  of  a  tourist  on  pleasure  bent  and  without  any  politic 
economical  views  whatever.    I  can  only  hope  that  the  reading  of  these  fke 
will  be  as  pleasant  as  the  writing  of  them  baa  been,  in  which  case   I 
abundantly  repaid.— F.  T.  B. 

Wb  are  now  fairly  on  the  old  buccaneer  track,  for  we  are  boi 
the  Isthmus,  where  so  many  bloody  deeds  were  done  under  all  i 
of  pretexts  or  none.    For  although  buccaneering  really  had] 
origin  in  the  great  Island  of  Hayti  or  San  Domingo  (it  is  calle 
both  names  now),  its  more  extended  operations  were  carriedl 
from  Port  Royal.     It  was  hence  that  Sir  Henry  Morgan  sailed ' 
his  historic  attack  on  Panama,  the  world  being  regaled  with  tl^ 
spectacle  of  a  British  Governor  who  was  also  one  of  the 
bloodthirsty  pirates  and  murderers  that  ever  lived.      It  is  o{ 
avail  to  say  that  he  was  fighting  against  his  country's  foes  ; 
he  was  a  man  without  a  country,  hostis  humani  gciieris,  andj 
only  object  in  life  was  the  giatihcation  of  his  horrible  lusts, 
vidence  chooses  strange  weapons  for  working  out  her  ends.  aodJ 
verily,  guilty  as  the  Spaniards  were,  they  wore  terribly  repaidJ 
all  their  cruelties  to  the  hapless  Indians  whom  they  suppl 
by  having  such  fiends  as  Morgan  let  loose  upon  them.    And 
we  steamed  across  that  lonely,  peaceful   sea,  I  could    not 
picturing  Morgan  and  his  unspeakable  host  of  villains  sailir 
their  motley  fleet  in  the  same  direction,  each  one  of  them 
with  lust  of  blood  and  plunder,  an  awful  contrast  to  our 
and  peaceful  errand.    Also  the  contrast  between  the  condit 
of  life  on  board  those  old  buccaneering  vessels  and  oun  is  so  great] 
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that  the  mind  can  hardly  take  it  in,  will  refuse  to  realise  how  it 
was  possible  for  men  to  live  at  all  under  such  bestial  circumstances, 
with  such  nameless  horrors  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink  to  keep 
them  up  to  their  work  as  the  buccaneers  did. 

Sunday  at  sea  in  these  ships  is  always,  to  me  at  least,  a  delight- 
fully peaceful  time.  It  is  a  day  of  rest  indeed,  for  even  those 
extraordinarily  energetic  souls  who  consider  every  moment  wasted 
nnlcBs  they  are  playing  some  of  the  ordinary  ship  games  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  refrain  from  them  to-day.  But  for  the 
crew  that  day  there  was  only  the  rest  obtainable  in  the  watch 
below.  The  watch  on  deck  and  a  large  gang  of  labourers  were 
tremendously  busy  removing  from  the  ship  theiast  traces  of  that 
most  essential  but  terribly  soiUng  operation  of  coaUng.  In  Kingston 
they  had  received  on  board  during  our  absence  sufficient  coal  to 
last  the  ship  back  to  England,  and  so  dry  was  it  that,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution  being  taken  to  localise  the  uncleanness,  coal  dust 
had  permeated  into  apparently  impossible  places.  But  so  energetic 
was  the  attack  made  upon  the  cleaning  that  by  the  time  Sunday 
was  well  over  the  ship  was  restored  to  her  ordinary  condition  of 
.purity.  I  could  not,  however,  help  feeling  like  a  heartless  Sybarite, 
as  I  lay  luxuriously  on  the  promenade  deck  in  a  long  chair  watching 
the  proceedings.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no  business  to  be  loafing  while 
so  many  of  my  shipmates  were  thus  toiling.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  get  used  to  it. 

At  daylight  next  morning  the  coast  of  Central  America  wm 
revealed  close  at  hand,  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  rounded  the  low 
spit  upon  which  Colon  stands,  and,  in  company  with  the  British 
cruiser  Retribution,  steamed  slowly  in.  She,  of  course,  came  to 
an  anchor,  but  we  went  in  alongside  the  wharf  in  our  usual  easy 
nonchalant  style,  the  whole  operation  from  stoppbg  the  engines 
taking  only  about  ten  minutes.  Here  we  found  a  motley  collection 
of  steamships.  There  was  a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  a  Norwegian, 
a  German,  and  two  Americans,  vessels  of  the  direct  New  York 
line  these  latter.  The  remainder  of  our  passengers  from  England, 
all  on  business  bent,  now  prepared  to  leave  us,  to  my  great  regret, 
for  our  fellowship  had  been  of  the  pleasantest.  Moreover,  so 
bad  was  the  impression  1  had  received  of  Colon  and  the  Isthmus 
generally  from  the  lurid  stories  I  had  heard  and  read  of  its 
extreme  unhealthiness  that  I  felt  pity  for  them  being  compelled 
to  land  here.  Moat  of  them,  however,  were  crossing  the  Isthmiu 
in  order  to  take  ship  at  Panama  for  Chili  and  Peru. 

VOL.  xvm. — >o.  103,  x.s.  7 
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So  uninviting  did  the  place  eeem  that  I  felt  not  the  slighted 
inclination  to  go  ashore,  especially  as  the  heat  threatened  to  ex( 
any  that  we  had  yet  experienced.  But  I  was  assured  that  y« 
fever,  which  used  to  slay  great  numbers  of  people  here  reguli 
had  been  practically  stamped  out  by  careful  destruction  of  mofr 
quite  germs.  All  pools  of  stagnant  water  were  treated  with  h 
sene,  which  spreads  a  thin  film  over  the  surface  and  is  a  barrit 
death  to  the  newly  developed  mosquito  through  which  he 
pass.  By  this  simple  means  of  destroying  the  malignant 
inoculators  of  disease,  an  immense  and  permanent  benefit  to 
dwellers  in  Panama  has  been  established,  and  now  by  all  accoi 
once  deadly  Colon  has  been  robbed  of  its  most  grisly  terror, 
was  another  reason  why  I  should  go  ashore  ;  I  had  heard — as 
has  not  1 — of  the  tremendous  fiasco  of  the  Panama  Canal,  of  fl 
masses  of  material  dumped  here  and  allowed  to  lie  unclaimed, 
unnoticed,  unwanted.  The  whole  story  was  so  strange  that  it 
seemed  quite  necessary  to  see  for  oneself  evidences  of  the  shameful 
waste,  incompetency,  and  peculation  that  abounded  in  Canal 
before  being  really  able  to  believe  it  all.  Still,  I  doubt  if  I  a] 
have  gone  had  it  not  been  for  the  courtesy  of  the  compan' 
agent,  who  procured  me  a  free  pass  by  railway  to  Panama,  and 
telegraphed  to  the  agents  in  Panama  to  meet  me  and  do  everything 
for  me  that  1  could  wish.  So  I  shook  off  my  sloth  and  faced 
glare,  having  several  gentlemen  from  the  ship  with  me  for  compi 
In  passing  I  may  say  that  the  railway  is  American,  with  all  the 
faults  of  the  American  railway  and  none  of  its  excellences.  The 
distance  is  forty-seven  miles,  the  time  taken  three  hours,  and 
fare  first-class,  which  is  much  inferior  to  third  class  at  honu 
£4  return.  So  that  1  think  I  am  justified  in  calling  it  the  ro< 
expensive  railway  for  its  length  in  the  world ;  and  yet  when  oaa 
considers  the  frightful  expenditure  of  life  in  the  building  of  il 
mere  money  payment  would  appear  adequate  to  repay.  It  is 
that  every  sleeper  cost  the  life  of  a  man,  and  I  have  no  difficult 
believing  it.  My  great  trouble  is  to  understand  how  men 
live  at  all,  let  alone  work,  in  the  dank  steamy  imdergrowth  of 
long  malaria-haunted  levels  along  wliich  the  railway  runs  for  many 
miles.  And  going  back  farther  still,  how  did  the  old  SpaniazdB 
ever  march  and  fight  in  this  awful  climate,  even  wearing  arm( 
in  which  one  would  have  thought  they  must  have  roasted 
lobster  in  its  shell  before  a  fierce  fire  ?  Engliahracn,  too ; 
there  !  what  is  there  of  the  seemingly  impossible  in  tlie  most  fcw 
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climat«8  in  the  world  which  Englishmen  have  not  done  ?  Yet 
even  Kingsley,  magician  as  he  is,  never  succeeds  in  wondrous 
'Wwtward  Ho'  in  making  one  realise  the  furnace-like  heat  of  these 
equatorial  forests  ;  in  fact,  I  doubt  if  any  one  could.  Only  actual 
experience  can  convince. 

However,  I  must  not  anticipate.  The  train  was  to  start  at 
10  A.M.,  so,  dressing  in  my  lightest  tlannels,  I  strolled  up  the  wharf 
and  into  the  train.  There  was  hardly  any  place  that  one  could 
say  with  any  certainty  was  the  station.  For  here,  as  in  so  many 
old  towns  in  Central  America,  everything  seemed  casual,  ram- 
shackle, impermanent ;  as  if  possibly  it  might  have  to  be  abandoned 
in  a  hurry.  The  railway  ran,  or  crawled,  windingly  along  the  main 
street,  the  houses  upon  which  gave  no  hint  of  the  amazing  flow  of 
wealth  into  this  place  a  handful  of  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  casual 
visitor  would  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  soi-disant 
shops  were  just  drinking  dens  ;  and  I  was  solemnly  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  soil  upon  which  Colon  stood  was  a  rich  compost  of 
corpses  and  sewage,  since  in  Canal  days,  as  in  revolutionary  times, 
men  died  like  flies,  and  were  hurriedly  shoved  out  of  sight  any- 
where they  happened  to  be,  while,  as  for  sanitation,  I  doubt  if  the 
word  has  any  meaning  at  all  to  a  Central  American.  I  climbed 
into  the  train  doubtfully,  the  big  bell  on  the  front  of  the  engine 
tolled  dolefully,  more  Americano,  and  we  started  along  the  street. 
Tony  Veller,  Esq.,  said  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  always  seemed 
to  express :  '  Here's  250  souls  in  mortal  terror,  an'  here's  their 
250  screams  in  vuu,'  but  the  American  locomotive  starting  always 
seems  to  say ;  '  I  am  going  to  kill  a  lot  of  people  before  I  stop, 
and  so  I'm  tolling  their  knells  beforehand.' 

It  was  some  little  time  before  we  '  gathered  way '  as  a  sailor 
would  say,  for  the  locomotive  was  almost  a  toy  (albeit  a  very  dirty 
toy),  but  presently  we  were  bowling  along  the  level  sand  amidst 
a  tangled  growth  of  banana  trees,  coco  palms,  and  wooden  huts, 
some  of  which  made  pretensions  to  being  shops,  usually  kept 
by  Chinamen,  on  one  side,  and  an  untidy  beach  sloping  down  to  a 
dazzlingly  blue  sea  on  the  other.  And  then  we  ran  into  an  oven. 
k  perfect  forest  of  bananas  in  full  bearing  encroached  upon  the 
line  and  shut  out  all  breeze  while  the  sun  vertically  showered  down 
his  fervent  glare  upon  us.  Through  the  open  windows  of  the  car 
came  a  steady  shower  of  soot,  for  the  locomotive  was  burning 
patent  fuel,  and  its  combustion  was  far  from  perfect.  Very  soon 
those  of  us  who  were  newcomers  had  reduced  our  garments  to  the 
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simplest  elements,  and  were  looking  enviously  upon  certain  cold- 
blooded individuals  who,  even  in  this  stewing  heat,  were  wearing 
serge  coats,  vests,  and  trousers.  How  or  why  do  they  do  it  ?  I  do 
not  know,  I  am  aware  that  some  people  have  a  theory  that  what 
wiU  keep  out  cold  will  keep  out  heat,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
that  theory  is  a  false  one. 

The  speed,  never  exceeding  twenty  miles  an  hour,  suddenly 
slackened,  and  the  train  stopped,  apparently  for  breath,  but  really 
at  a  station,  although  at  first  nothing  was  visible  but  the  deuM 
boscage  around.     But  on  closer  inspection  a  long  low  shed  came 
into  view,  and  adjacent  to  it  could  presently  be  made  out,  amid 
the  overgrowth  of  greener)',  great  heaps  of  railway  material.   And 
thenceforward,  until  we  reached  the  great  Culebra  cutting,  we  were 
continually  passing  rows  of  locomotives,  of  travelling  cranes,  none 
of  which  had  ever  moved  in  their  own  proper  vocation,  and  row 
after  row  of  construction  waggons.    The  rank  vegetation  of  the 
country  had  played  the  strangest  pranks  with  these  productions  of 
an  alien  civilisation.     In  one  place  I  saw  a  noble  young  palm 
growing  erect  and  sturdy  out  of  the  chinuiey  of  a  locomotive,  and 
in  many  others  strange  plants  of  every  conceivable  shape  and 
manner  of  growth  were  wreathed  around  waggon  wheels,  climbing 
lovingly  over  cranes,  and  wandering  at  their  own  sweet  will  about 
intricate  pieces  of  machinery  destined  never  to  (idlil  the  part  for 
which  they  were  produced.    Occasionally  we  caught  glimpses  of 
the  Chagres  River,  every  bend  and  eddy  of  which  said  loudly, 
*  Beware  of  alligators  I '  and  sometimes  we  came  across  a  picturesque 
group  of   women  and  bright,   bronze-like  little  children, 
as  the  day,  engaged  in  washing  on  the  verge  of  some  spa- 
stream.     Be  sure  that  wherever  you  see  the  negro  woman  in  this 
country — outside  of  the  towns,  that  is — she  will  not  be  idle,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  will  be  laboriously  making  cotton  or  linen 
clothes  dazzlingly  white.    Never  mind  how,  only  be  certain  that 
the  garments  will  not  last  long.     But  as  that  minor  trouble  \a 
not  confined  to  any  one  district  in  the  world  where  washerwomen 
are  to  be  found,  it  would  be  invidious  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 

Presently  we  emerged  from  the  stifling  banana- growiiK 
lands  into  a  fairly  picturesque  country,  the  pides  of  the  Un>- 
dotted  At  decreasing  intervals  with  piles  of  rusting  railway  niatenaj 
as  before  noted.     And  then  suddenly  the  mighty  Culebra  cutting 
came  into  view,  that  Titanic  work  where  a  mountjiin  has  been 
hown  in  twain  in  order  to  allow  the  biggest  shijjs  in  the  worid  to 
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%figi  tlieir  way  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
>'<lf  civil  engineering  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pa  mt  the  mouth  of  the  Chagiea  River  and  the  piles  of  useless 
■iehiiMcy,  U»e  firet  evidence  we  had  yet  seen  of  the  uses  to  which 
Ikate  iqBanderBd  sixty  millions  of  Panama  Canal  funds  had  been 
|«t.  In  itadf  it  was  a  stupendous  piec«  of  work,  compelling  admira- 
lioi  and  reepect  for  the  labours  of  those  who  had  designed  and 
msofd  it  out.     But  our  view  of  it  was  brief,  for  there  was  no 
Mion  just  thrcre,  and  we  were  soon  carried  out  of  sight  of  it. 
TWo  w»  caddcnly  came  upon  the  first  hopeful  sign  we  had  seen 
JB  tkia  much  hazaased,  badly  governed  country.     We  stopped  at 
«  krfB  »t*«CBB"g  villag«,  misnamed  '  Empire/  and  immediately 
aware  of  a  new  and  entirely  desirable  human  element. 
DOOfihalantly  with  the  slouching  furtive  crowd  of  parti- 
people   were   several    keen-looking    well-set-up    youths, 
w«f«  a«  full  of  intelligcnou  as  their  movements  were  of 
aHoowfidaace.    They  wore  an  eminently  businesslike  rig ;  I  felt 
tStnlrflil  lo  be  unable  to  call  it  a  uniform,  remembering,  as  I  did, 
Ikf  Udeom  tzavesty  of  clothing  that  soldiers  have  so  long  been 
vpoa  to  wear,  a  garb  aeemingly  designed  to  prevent  the 
I  from  doing  thoao  violent  acts  and  deeds  which  they  were 
lo  periorm.     lliey  wore  blue  shirts  open  at  the  neck 
•ad  wrtli  cteewa  rolled  up  to  the  elbow,  khaki  pauts  and  gaiters, 
•■4  ttnriooable  yet  not  heavy-looking  boots.     Round  their  waists 
•we  baadofitr  belta.  at  one  aide  of  which  hung  a  revolver.     A  khaki- 
hai  with  brim  turned  up  at  one  side  completed  this  smart 
the  weaieis  look  eminently  fit  and  workmanlike. 
wan  Ameiican  aoldierB  sent  by  the  great  Republic  to  pre- 
the  peace  of  the  Isthmus  under  the  new  agreement  by  virtue 
W  which  the  United  States  has  contracted  to  finish  the  Panama 
CinaL     They  were  the  viaible  signs  of  Northern  law  and  order, 
the  oaly  thin^  needed  in  this  distracted  country  to  make  it  wealthy 
•ad  eteadily  prntpercNW. 

The  waeon  for  their  preeence  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
MfoCiationa  between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Qovcmment 
i|  the  Unitad  Staiea  had  just  been  completed,  and  one  of  the  clauses 
ia  Iha  oompact  gave  the  latter  the  right  to  maintain  order  along 
the  hne  of  their  property — if  1  am  not  wrong  in  describing  the  Canal 
ad  ila  adjacent  land  for  a  certain  distance  on  either  side  as  their 
I  know  i&  ia  nut  ao  called  b  official  documenta,  but  the 
ia  my  Dame  and  thetta  ia  only  a  dif!erenoe  in  phraseology 
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— we  both  mean  the  same  thing.  When  a  people  like  the  AmericanB 
of  the  United  States  purchase  a  ooncesaion  like  that  of  the  Panama 
waterway,  and,  owing  to  the  incompetence  of  its  nominal  owners, 
are  obliged  to  send  troops  there  to  protect  the  property,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  restoration,  or  retrocession  rather,  of  the 
reclaimed  country  to  its  original  semi-savagery.  And  in  spite  of 
my  distrust  of  the  Americans,  and  my  utter  detestation  of  their 
bxisinesa  methods,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  them  in  Panama. 
They  will,  I  feel  sure,  make  an  amazing  change  for  the  better  in 
.  that  hitherto  unsavoury  land,  and,  having  undertaken  their  gigantic 
task,  national  pride  will  not  permit  them  to  relinqmsh  it,  whatever 
the  cost. 

Already  one  sees  signs  of  the  coming  beneficent  revolution 
beyond  that  of  the  presence  of  the  American  soldiers  ;  keen- faced, 
smartly  dressed  men,  with  that  alert  nonchalance  so  characteristac 
of  the  American  man  of  business,  are  pervading  the  Isthmus,  not 
at  all  on  pleasure  bent,  but  taking  the  measure  of  things  in  their 
several  capacities,  and  each  absolutely  determined  that  whoever 
gets  '  left '  in  the  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar  it  shall  not  be  he. 
Even  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  of  ^  manana  '  are  awaking  to  the 
fact  that '  manana  '  is  to  be  changed  to  '  ahora,'  to-morrow  to  now. 
And  that  in  itself  is  a  portent  of  no  mean  dimensions.  Bat  I  am 
lingering  long  on  the  road  to  Panama  City,  almost  as  long  as  that 
procrastinating  soot-showering  train.  No  bad  likeness  of  a  chimney- 
sweep out  for  a  holiday,  with  eyes  full  of  grit  and  parched  throat,  I 
emerged  at  last  at  the  mean  collection  of  shacks  doing  duty  for  the 
Panama  Terminus  of  this  most  important  railway.  I  was  at  once 
taken  in  charge  by  a  courteous  polyglot  young  German,  who,  for 
a  great  wonder,  did  not  show  his  contempt  for  me  because  I  was  an 
Englander  and  also  a  new  chum.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  my  having 
been  specially  recommended  to  his  good  offices,  by  the  great  oom- 
pany  for  which  his  firm  was  agent,  had  more  than  a  little  to  do 
with  his  most  kindly  reception  of  me.  He  hurried  me  into  A 
carriage,  and  we  drove  off  at  once  to  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  along 
the  very  worst  roads  I  have  yet  travelled  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
so  bad,  indeed,  that  after  ten  minutes'  drive  I  felt  as  if  all  my  teeth 
were  loose,  and  I  was  positively  sore  with  bumping  about.  So 
villadnous  were  the  roads  that  I  kept  mentally  comparing  them 
with  some  I  had  suffered  from  in  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  won* 
dering  if  these  were  not  really  worse.    So  that  when  wc  pulled  op 
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in  front  of  the  hotel — I  beg  its  pardon,  the  Grand  Central  Hotel — 
I  had  seen  nothing  of  Panama  at  all. 

A  very  short  experience  of  thia  hotel  is  sufiScient  to  cause 
each  new  comer  to  scan  the  faces  of  the  American  visitors 
keenly  in  the  earnest  hope  that  some  of  them  are  potential  hotel 
proprietors.  For  some  American  will  surely  confer  an  inestimable 
boon  upon  his  fellow  men — and  women — by  starting  and  carrying 
on  a  decent  hotel  in  this  most  important  place.  Only  think  of  it ! 
here,  on  the  great  highway  of  the  Isthmus,  in  its  principal  city, 
where  all  the  year  round  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  visitors  on 
business  or  pleasure  bent,  the  principal,  almost  the  only,  hotel  ia 
a  sort  of  tenth-rate  boarding-house,  of  which  the  only  thing  not 
entirely  condemnatory  that  can  be  said  about  it  is  that  it  ia  big. 
And  for  housing  like  paupers  and  feeding  like  pigs  one  pays  like  a 
prince — eight  dollars  for  a  bottle  of  very  medium  claret,  equivalent 
to  sixteen  shillings  English.  I  do  not  wish  to  deal  in  superlatives, 
eiiber  eulogistic  or  condemnatory,  but  I  would  strongly  advise 
touriflta  bound  to  Pacific  ports  who  are  taking  this  route  to  put  in 
the  time  they  have  to  wait  at  Colon,  where  there  is  a  decent  hotel 
that  compensates  for  the  other  drawbacks  of  the  port,  rather  than 
be  made  miserable  at  Panama  and  fleeced  most  shockingly  into  the 
bargain.  However,  the  Americans  will  alter  all  that.  Under  their 
regime  one  will  have  to  pay,  of  course,  and  a  high  price,  but  there 
will  be  an  equivalent  for  the  money. 

After  luncheon,  as  a  carriage  drive  was  impossible,  a  small 
party  of  as  sallied  forth,  first  visitmg  the  historic  Cathedral,  which 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Plaza  to  our  hotel.  While 
changing  I  had  noted  from  my  cell  window  the  ruinous  condition 
of  the  building,  and  especially  the  way  in  which,  through  utter 
neglect,  the  various  parasitic  plants  of  the  country  were  gradually 
covering  the  towers  and  terraces  of  the  building  with  a  rich  mantle 
of  vegetation,  the  roots  of  which  were,  of  course,  displacing  the 
stones  with  which  the  edifice  was  built.  Not  that  it  ever  had  been 
a  fine  building  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Its  design  was  practically 
the  same  as  usual  in  these  countries  and  in  Malta,  two  dumpy 
towers  at  the  comers  of  an  abnost  flat  front,  and  a  long  bam-like 
body  traihng  away  astern  of  them,  with  a  sort  of  dome  over  the 
chancel.  Within,  both  building  and  ornaments  were — well,  just 
tawdry.  Over  the  whole  place  brooded  an  air  of  decay,  as  if, 
after  dominating  these  lands  for  centuries,  the  '  Church  '  realised  ' 
(hat  at  last  it  was  losing  its  grip  on  them,  and  languidly  acq^uieaced 
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in  the  (act.  Well,  I  am  no  friend  to  Rome,  and  the  record  of  1 
misdeeds  out  here  makes  me,  when  reading  it,  grow  faint  and  i 
with  horror,  but  still,  she  stands  for  some  recognition  of  God 
these  ports ;  and  if  she  goes  there  is  nothing  to  take  her 
As  in  France,  the  people  will  judge  all  ministers  of  religion  by  whkt 
they  know  of  Rome,  and  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  any.  In  th« 
American  strip,  however,  it  may  be  difierent.  I  do  not  attempt 
any  description  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral ;  there  is  really 
nothing  to  describe,  or  rather  worth  description.  Only  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  during  the  whole  time  we  were  in  and  around 
it  we  did  not  see  one  priest  or  custodian  of  any  kind.  There  were 
a  few  devout  souls  who  had  stepped  aside  from  their  burdens  for  a 
few  minutes  into  its  cool  darkness  to  pray,  and  a  nun  with  a  patient 
other-world  face  knelt  at  the  door  and  asked  alms  for  the  poor, 
but  of  the  usual  signs  of  activity  in  such  churches  there  were  none. 
But  every  door  was  wide  open. 

Emerging  from  the  cathedral  into  the  glaring  sunlight  we 
BtroUed,  rather  aimlessly  I  must  admit,  about  the  city.  But  it 
would  not  develop  itaelf  for  us,  would  not  become  anything  dae 
but  a  fortuitous  collection  of  mean  houses  fringing  those  horrible 
roads.  And  presently  we  became  aware  for  the  first  time  that 
here,  in  Central  America,  that  chivalrous  creature,  the  Spaniard, 
has  had  all  his  poUteness  bred  out  of  him.  The  ladies  of  the  party, 
although  escorted,  were  simply  stared  out  of  countenance  by 
groups  of  well-dressed  men,  who  even  followed  to  have  another 
stare  when  we  hesitated  for  a  minute  at  the  comer  of  a  street 
before  deciding  which  way  to  go.  At  last,  under  this  never-ending 
scrutiny,  we  all  got  so  hot  and  angry  that  we  fled  down  to  the  bay 
and  took  a  boat.  During  the  operation  quite  a  little  crowd  gathered, 
taking  apparently  an  intense  interest  in  every  detail  of  our  faces. 
I  say  ours,  but  I  must  limit  the  pronoun  bo  the  ladies,  who  unfor- 
tunately had  no  veils.  The  only  place  1  ever  remember  seeing 
anything  like  it  before  was  at  Canton,  but  that  calm  Celestial 
scrutiny  was  not  nearly  so  galling  as  this.  It  did  not  seem  personal 
somehow,  the  Chinese  stare  being  more  like  tliat  of  an  automatic 
face  than  anything  else. 

Once  out  on  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay,  things  began  to 
adjust  themselves.  Our  view  of  the  city  was  in  proper  focus,  we 
were  not  hampered  by  so  many  details,  and  the  crumbling  tree- 
clad  fortifications,  with  the  eternal  sea  beating  up  against  them 
fts  it  hod  always  done,  somehow  managed  to  get  history  into  per* 
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ipective.  It  did  not  need  a  great  exercise  of  imagination  to  see 
back  into  the  past  when  these  quiet  waters  were  dotted  with 
Bpanish  treasure-ships,  to  note  them  receiving  their  lading  of  silver, 
Bpice,  pearls,  and  other  valuable  merchandise,  borne  here  on  the 
backs  of  Indians  from  the  interior,  whose  path  was  punctuated  with 
skeletons  in  every  attitude  that  a  miserable  death  could  suggest. 
Outside,  one  rejoiced  to  think,  lay  hidden  retribution  in  the  shape 
of  a  group  of  little  English  ships,  their  crews  hungering  fiercely  for 
the  encounter  with  the  Dons,  in  the  almost  certain  prospect  of 
■oatching  from  them  their  ill-gotten  treasure,  and  incidentally, 
perhaps,  sending  them  with  their  ships  to  a  swifter  and  more 
merciful  death  than  they  had  given  the  poor  Indiana.  It  all 
seemed  so  real  and  close  out  here.  And,  as  the  evening  drew 
swiftly  on  and  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  sunset  bathed  the  distant 
city  in  a  glow  of  varied  tints,  there  hung  over  the  whole  scene  a 
glamour  of  romance  that  was  quite  fascinat'mg. 

But  we  returned  to  shore,  and  were  immediately  disillusionised. 
Squalor  took  the  place  of  glamour,  and  evil  smells  replaced  the  sweet, 
besh  sea  breezes,  so  strong  and  pure,  with  which  our  lungs  had  been 
Elled  while  on  the  bay.  This  latter  experience  made  us  think  com- 
placently of  the  coming  of  the  Americans,  whose  first  business,  we 
were  told,  was  to  sanitate,  to  cleanse  the  city  from  its  foulness,  and 
introduce  some  decency  of  living.  Rather  reluctantly  we  returned 
to  the  hotel,  quite  afraid  to  meet  the  menu  after  our  experience  at 
luncheon.  But  it  was  necessary  to  eat,  and  we  ate,  very  dubioiwly 
uid  sparingly,  and  as  soon  as  the  depressing  function  was  over  we 
retreated  from  the  building  to  the  Plaza  opposite  imder  the  palms 
and  the  electric  light.  For  it  was  really  impossible  for  strangers 
irith  ladies  accompanying  them  to  sit  there.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  exceedingly  comfortless,  being  only  a  bare  stone  area  with 
little  tables  and  chairs  scattered  about,  not  at  all  like  the  romantic 
Spanish  Patio  with  its  fountain  and  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 
^d  no  sooner  were  we  seated  than  well-dressed,  weary-eyed  men 
irifted  in,  took  seats  near,  and  began  to  stare  the  ladies  of  the  party 
>ut  of  countenance.  So  we  fled,  and  meeting  the  amiable  Consul, 
ttr.  Claude  Mallet,  listened  to  his  wonderful  stories  of  vicissitudes 
[n  Panama,  wonderful  specimens  of  British  subjects  claiming,  not 
merely  his  protection  or  assistance,  but  his  aid  as  arbitrator  in 
iomestic  disputes  or  petty  inter-family  squabbles.  In  fact,  the 
lamaica  negro,  of  whom  he  spoke  in  the  terms  one  usually  employs 
b  describing  a  wayward  child — that  is,  withsome  petulance  but  a 
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good  deal  of  affection — kept  him  fully  amused  in  the  Intervals  of 
much  more  serious  work.  His  society  was  a  great  boon  to  m 
under  the  circumstances,  and  I,  for  one,  felt  deeply  grateful  to  him 
for  his  geniality  and  courtesy.  Had  it  not  been  for  him  we  ahoiild 
have  been  compelled  to  go  to  bed  and  lie  listening  to  the  baffled 
hum  of  mosquitoes  outside  the  closely  drawn  net,  unable  to  re«d 
by  tlie  light  of  the  one  candle,  and  meditating  upon  the  possibility 
of  the  bed  having  been  last  occupied  by  a  fever-stricken  patient, 
as  really  happened  here  quite  a  short  time  ago.  This,  however, 
Mr.  Mallet  saved  us  from,  and  when  we  went  to  bed  at  eleven  w« 
sank  at  once  to  sleep  nor  awakened  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  tlM 
train  next  morning  and  escape  from  Panama. 

The  descent  into  the  steaming  lowlands  from  the  compara- 
tively  fresh  air  of  the  hills  was  certainly  unpleasant,  although  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  imgrateful  to  notice  it  so  much 
after  our  little  visit  to  a  cooler  atmosphere.  But  the  sensation  of 
home  coming  was  full  payment, and  I  must  confess  also  the  prospect 
of  leaving  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  distinctly  pleasant. 


<r.  £>.,  FRIEND   OF  LAMB} 
Bt  E.  V.  LUCAS. 


LttI  ooeliBmd  the  patent  of  immortality  on  many  of  his  friends  : 
■ttiialj  on  George  Djer.  But  for  certain  letters  and  the  two 
'W^'  tmmj9t '  Oxford  in  the  Vacation  '  and  '  Amicus  Redivivus,* 
Dyi^i  nam*  would  now  be  onknovm.  As  it  is,  we  know  more  of 
liB  tkan  of  many  of  our  living  acquaintance. 

Tbs  aggg— ticp  that  Lamb  and  Dyer  were  at  Christ's  Hospital 

ii  aa  enor,  b>r  Dyer  was  twenty-seven  when  Lamb  first 

tte  galea.    He  waa  bom  in  1755,  the  son  of  a  watchman 

•I  Wapping,  and  hia  nomination  for  the  Blue  Coat  School  was 

<il<ik>id  thrcni^  aome  kindly  ladies.    There  be  remained  from 

A*  ifB  of  «veo  to  nineteen.    Anthony  Askew,  classical  scholar, 

mI  pkTwaan  to  Chmt's  Hospital,  was  interested  in  the  boy,  lent 

bookBi  and  encouraged  his  Greek  studies.     Dyer,  becoming  a 

left  Chriat's  Hospital  in  1774,  two  years  after  Askew'a 

^nA,  and  paaecd  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  waa 

Abvoottte  with  the  Master,  the  eccentric  Richard  Fanner,  the 

fomi  of  PazT  and  Dr.  Johnaon.    It  was  while  Dyer  was  at  Cam- 

y^  Ihttt  Famar,  then  Vice-Chancellor,  desiring  the  seal  of  the 

Micuilji  from  a  member  of  the  Caput  who  disapproved  of  a  pro> 

JMcd  addraaa  to  the  King  in  support  of  the  American  policy  of 

tk  Govanunentt  broke  open  hia  door  with   a  sledge-hammer. 

iantd  abova  all  things  thtee :  old  port,  old  books,  and  old 

and  in  the  second  and  third  of  his  preferences,  especially 

||Ai  And,  hia  taatc  waa  followed  loyally  by  his  pupil.    Dyer  sub- 

pqpnatl/  wrote  the  memoir  of  Farmer,  aa  of  many  another  man, 

far  the  *  Annual  Necrology.' 

On  taking  hia  degree  in  1778  Dyer  became  an  usher  in  a  school 
■t  P*^^*"*,  that  to  which  Lamb  refers  in  the  first  version  of 
the  eaaay  *  Oxford   in   the    Vacation/  in  a  paaaage  afterwards 


>     D. 


Uf*.  aftar  a  coqim  o(  hard  tl\tAy  lb  th«  '  Boom  of  para 
w  V>  ft  kaftTlkb  (anatlc  Mboolauurter  ftt ,  at  a  nlvy  of 
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eigbl  pouada  per  aanam,  wlUi  boani  and  lodging^.  Of  Uils  poor  eliprnd.  h* 
never  received  above  half  in  all  the  laborious  years  he  served  tliisman.  He  telU 
a  pleaaast  anecdote,  that  when  poverty,  stating  out  at  hiii  ragged  knees,  Im. 
Boraetimes  compelled  hiio,  against  the  modesity  of  his  natarc,  to  bint  at 
Dr  ^—  would  take  no  immediate  notice,  bat,  after  supper,  when  the  tichool 
called  together  to  evensong,  he  woald  never  fail  to  introduce  some  ln«t 
homily  against  riches,  and  the  corruption  of  the  heart  occasioned  throoghi 
desire  of  them — ending  with  '  Lord,  keep  Thy  servant's,  above  all  tliiiigB, 
the  heinous  sin  of  avarice.  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewitiuil  be 
tent  Give  mc  Agar's  wish,' ' — and  the  like  ; — which  to  the  little  ai 
sounded  like  a  doctrine  full  of  Christian  prudence  and  simplicity, — but  to  potf 
D.  was  a  receipt  in  full  for  that  quarter's  demand  at  least. 

In  the  following  simple  and  dignified,  and  wholly  admiraUe, 
letter  Dyer  denied  Lamb's  story.  I  take  it  from  the  memoir  of 
Dyer  in  '  The  Mirror  of  Liksraturo,'  vol.  xxxviii.  It  waa  written 
to  Mr.  William  King  in  1820  : 

Dkar  Sih,— I  return  you  the  tenth  Number  of  'The  London  Vagaiiai,' 
which  but  for  your  kindness  might  not,  perhaps,  have  fallen  in  my  way.  What 
Ella  says  relating  to  O.  D.,  of  Clifford's  Inn,  is  very  funny,  and  betray*  M 
unkind  intentions,  and  G.  D.  himself  would  have  laughed  at  the  humour,  and 
must  have  blushed  at  the  compliments,  had  he  not  been  suddenly  surprised  Ml 
some  icmarka  which  made  him  both  serious  and  sad. 

Slia,  speaking  of  G.  D.'s  leaving  the  '  House  of  pure  Emmanuel,*  allw 
evidently,  to  a  verae  of  a  well-known  old  English  ballad,  beginning — 

In  tbe  HooM  at  pan  Bmnuuiael, 
I  hid  my  education, 

says,  'hf  commenced  life  as  usher  to  a  knavish  fanatic  schoolmaster  at , 

ealory  of  five  pounds  a  year,  and  that  of  this  poor  stipend  he  never  reeeivai 
above  half,  in  all  the  laborious  years  he  served   this  man  .'    He   tells  • 

pleasant  anecdote  'when  poverty,  kc,  compelled  him  to  hint  at  arrears,'  Dr 

took  a  certain  coarse  towards  G.  D.,  *  which  was  a  receipt  in  full  for  Ihct 
quarter's  demand  at  least.*  In  answer  to  this,  tbe  gentlemen  with  whom  G.  D. 
was  connected  at  schools  are  now  deceased,  but  as  there  are  others  still  liring, 
who  know  under  what  circumstances  these  connections  were  formed,  they  moM 
consider  the  statement  as  illil^ral  and  unjust.  G.  D.  sends  you  tbe  foUowiag 
counter-statement,  every  word  of  which  you  may  be  assured  is  strictly  true. 

O.  D.  commenced  life  as  usher  to  Dr.  Grimwood,  who  kept  a  respectable 
academy  at  Dedham,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  where  many  of  the  principal  gentcy 
of  the  county  were,  and  are  still,  educated,  and  many  of  the  scholars  of  thai 
aculemy  hare  received  the  first  honours  at  the  nniversilies.  Dr.  O  b»d  been 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  the  upper  usher  wa«,  at  tli'  'low 

of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge;  this  latter  place  being  pre-ucm  ot 

under  usher  fell,  of  course,  to  the  lot  of  G.  D.,  but   bad  he  ci  -  t  ia 

probable  he  would  have  succeeded  to  the  upper  usher's  place ;  be  '  et, 

as  it  may,  bis  salary  y/hs  so  far  from  being  what  Elia  describes  it,  '  U 

he  waa  enabled  to  give  £20  per  annum  to  a  most  worthy  persoL  ..-^r), 

declining  in  years,  who  had  every  claim  on  his  duly  and  affection. 
Dr.  Grimwood  being  in  arrears  during  Dyer's  stay  with  him  (whicli 


■  Should  be  Agur's  wish.    Proverbs  xzz.  8,  *  Remove  far  from  me  vanity  aad 
Uh;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me,' 
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twelTemonth),  be  ihinks  that  he  received  his  fall  taimrj  befora  it  w»«  dne:  It 
«aa  ft  point  of  honour  th&t  led  to  his  determinatioo  to  leare ;  and  when  be  did 
lakve  (after  a  proposal  from  Dr.  Griiiiiroo>i  to  iacrease  his  salary  if  be  woold 
oontinne),  it  was  with  much  oonoem  aad  affectioa  on  both  ridns;  and  the  abore 
gaUoBian  made  G.  D.  a  present  of  fire  gviaeaa  over  and  abo««  Ua  Mlaiy.  It 
was  at  this  Khool  that  G.  D.  (to  barrow  Klia's  e^resaon)  'ooameaoed  life;' 
afiaiwarda  he  became  the  inmate  o(  the  Ber.  Br.  Bjlaad,  wbo  hept  aa  y^wiij 
at  Northamptoo,  oa  maeh  lower  tenu,  and  ooneeqoently  hia  asfaeaT  mUrifi 
eoald  not  be  vei;  high ;  bat  D.  was  not  properly  is  the  fnll  t^h^rmt-t^r  of  m 
uterbere.  All  the  said  places  were  oocspied ;  be  was  bcre  a  aart  of  s«per- 
nauieiary ;  it  suited  his  oonveiueaoe  al  the  time  to  be  tbeia,  and  on  Ike  part  at 
the  Ker.  Mr.  R.  it  was  as  aocoaunodatian  to  tha  peculiar  eircaautaaoei  of  G.  D., 
who.  if  be  did  not  in  aU  things  agree  with  this  gentlenaa,  fband  the  -H-»titw 
very  Earoaiable  to  his  own  pmmUimf  punmiU.  It  is  true  be  ooatiBaed  hoc 
moch  longer  than  it  was  at  first  intended  by  him,  or  than  was  espeeted  by  hia 
part  employer ;  bat  6.  D.  is  not  a'ware  that  be  made  any  repilar  agrecoMata  on 
the  score  of  salary,  and  indeed,  for  the  m&KMU  just  alloded  to,  ame  saeli  «imU 
ha-re  been  made.  It  ia  trae  that  D.  might  hare  looked  for  sotae  reaoBezatiaB, 
bat  the  Ber.  Hr.  Byland  knew  on  wbat  circomstaaoes,  and  for  wfaiA  [>iihmw.s,  \m 
cane  to  him  from  the  first ;  he  knew  that  it  had  anawcred  those  paipcaea;  ha 
knew  that  he  had  stodied  that  it  shoold  do  so ;  he  knew  that  he  had  poiatod  oak 
to  him  his  resonroes.  and  if  G.  D.  had  not  availed  httwielf  of  tfaoae  imuitis  ao 
max^  aa  this  good  genUeman  thoaght  be  did,  that  was  eertaialy  Ua  0wb  fhalt. 
Further.  Mr.  Byland  knew  that  G.  D.  bad  very  kind  and  Ubanl  Mea^  O.  O. 
oonaiders  himself  to  this  day  aa  under  great  obl%atiOBa  to  this  j 
wbaterer  be  may  at  any  time  ham  raoeired  from  hiiD  was  to  be 
as  a  gratsity  than  a  salary.  To  speak  the  truth.  D.  was  ia  tlda  latter  rftaatioB 
rather  in  the  character  of  a  Btodect  than  an  asher. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland's  terms  for  taitioo  were  mat  oaly  low,  bat  hia  haad  was 
apt  to  be  liberal  beyond  his  means ;  his  prmliar  iitasliuii  aa  a  vtiy  popalar 
praacsber  in  a  particolar  line  rendered  his  academy  a  aait  of  apea  boase '  to  afl 
tbeT*«xsot  train.'  As  to  his  nabers,  they  were  oaanoaly  ffiaaai  who  had 
cane  to  him  nnder  some  peoaliar  diiBcaltiea,  oe  whcaa  gcaltt^e  he  had  «e«a  a 
claim ;  and  if  his  own  ciroaaistaAoea,  for  the  reaaooa  wmtlaamA,  dU  aot  aBow 
him  to  gire  large  ialaries,  it  was  aBdentood  they  had  eajayad  i 
him.  which  were  a  full  compenaatiaa  for  their  aerrieea,  ao  4 
as  '  XUa.'  ia  kit  hmmarmu  w^.  mlUtin  t*.  if  sesa  imtk  imi  torn*  /r*m  him,  wmfkt 
A«v  kad  in  it  tamtOkimf  mmrejm^  ami  fmd  tJkmm  Ett»  it  ammre  tf. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Byland  was  a  gentleman  of  very  coteaSTC  readily  eeoestrie. 
certainly,  if  ever  man  was,  both  as  a  reader,  an  aaUior,  and  a  laaa ;  bat  his 
anderataading  poaaeased  aoaia  stmag  featsiea  of  cbaracter;  his  faaaigfaalien 
would  semetifliea  take  ao  oomaoa  fiigfata;  and  soate  of  his  piihticaliuas  bear 
evidently  these  marks  of  his  eoeontrioiliae ;  aad  with  the  idagaiar  bnidnraaof 
his  remarks,  evety  one  who  was  aoqaaiai«d  with  him  was  well  aware ;  aad  it  is 
not  improbable  that  even  G.  D.  may.  in  aorne  oxtgaarded  moiaent,  has*  made  a 
•light  alltutoa  to  thea;  and  this,  perhaps.  KHa  aiay  haw  vofkad  «p  hi  taia 
Eamcal,  poetical  narrative.  Btit  yoa  perceive.  Sir.  ia  refereaoe  la  Dr.  Griaawoed. 
where  be  sajs  D.  ■  oommeoced  liie.'  not  a  word  can  be  trwt.  Aa  to  Dr.  Bylaaid, 
D.  reooU«ctd  a  circnmstanoe  which  he  will  here  aicotioB :  A  oertaia  ifMik  was 
anoe  making  himself  merry  with  aome  of  hia  peeoUar  syiag^  arfaca  he  was 
ioterrDpted  by  the  Ber.  Bobert  Robinson  (wboae  life  I  have  paUinfaed).  aad  who 
was  himself  a  truly  great  maa :  '  Sir,  let  me  tell  yoa,  if  yoa  talca  away  elerea 
parts  oot  of  twelve  from  Dr.  Byland,  there  will  still  be  left  a  greater  i 
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TonrBelf.'  This,  however,  is  not  here  mentioned  oa  being  applic&ble  to  Elift ;  by 
no  meuu,  Ella  is  unqaestionabljr  a  great  wit,  and  may  be  a  great  man ;  bat  ba, 
is  oertaioly  a  very  different  man  from  the  Rpaxk  alluded  to,  There  aie  sona 
other  remarks  in  the  witt;  Elia'a  communlcatioD  to  the  'London  Mi 
relatiTe  to  O.  D.  (without  malice  prepcnte  on  his  part),  calcalated  to  do  m: 
Elia  describes  '  G.  D.'  as  ander-worlciiig  for  himself,  '  dradgiDg  at  low  rates, 
this  said  out  of  mere  fun,  or  to  excite  pity  towards  poor  '  D.'  T  If  the  latter,  h* 
should  know  that  pity  is  often  a  poor  consoler,  and  very  freqnently  a  bad 
As  he  comically  describe*  himsdf  '  a  votary  of  the  desk,  a  notche»l,  and 
scrivener,'  or,  as  he  most  probably  is,  a  brother  of  the  qoill,  in  aaotlier 
even  what  is  called  an  author,  he  ahonld  icnow  that  mider-workers  are  not 
sidered  by  brother  workmen  ai  dealing  fairly  by  the  omft,  and  are  too 
be  fmstrated  in  tboir  undertakings. 

Excuse  the  length  and  tediousoeaa  of  this  letter,  and  believe  me, 
yours  most  sincerely, 

G. 

Lamb  had  something  further  to  say  on  the  subject  aome 
later.    Writing  to  Dyer  in  1831  he  says  : 

Yon  never  penned  a  line  which  for  its  own  sake  yoa  need  (dying)  wi 
blot.  You  mistake  your  heart  if  yon  think  yon  ean  write  a  lampoon.  Yoar 
are  rods  of  roses.  Your  spleen  has  ever  had  for  its  objects  rices,  not  the  vicioiu 
— abstract  offences,  not  the  concrete  sinner.  JSut  you  are  sensitive,  and  wince 
as  much  at  the  oonsciouBcess  of  having  committed  a  compliment,  aA  another  maa 
would  at  the  perpetration  of  an  affront.  Bnt  do  not  lug  me  into  the  same  sore- 
ness of  conscience  with  yourself,  I  maintain,  and  will  to  the  last  hoar,  that  I 
never  writ  of  you  bat  con  amare.  Tliat  if  any  allasion  was  made  to  yoar  near- 
sightedness, it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  mocking  an  infirmity,  bat  of  ooDoecting 
it  with  scholar-like  habits :  for  is  it  not  erudite  and  scholarly  to  be  somewhat 
near  of  sight,  before  age  naturally  brings  on  the  malady  t  You  could  not  than 
plead  the  obrepem  ton^eitu.  Did  I  not  moreover  make  it  an  apology  for  a  certain 
alienee,  which  some  of  your  friends  may  have  experienced,  when  you  have  not 
on  a  sadden  made  recognition  of  them  is  a  casual  street-meeting,  and  did  I  not 
strengthen  your  excuse  for  this  slowness  of  recognition,  by  further  accounting 
morally  for  the  present  engagement  of  your  mind  in  worthy  objects  ?  Did  i 
in  your  person,  make  the  handsomest  apology  for  absent-of-mind  people 
ever  made  7  If  these  things  be  not  so,  I  never  knew  what  I  wrote  or  meant' 
my  writing,  and  have  been  penning  libels  all  my  life  without  being  aware  of  it 

Leaving  Dedham,  Dyer  entered  the  family  of  Robert  Robinson 
of  Cambridge,  the  Baptist  minister  (who  afterwards  turned  to 
Unitarianism).  The  valiant  Dissenter  was  then  living  at  Chesterton 
with  his  numerous  children,  to  whom  G.  D.  was  to  act  as  tutor. 
At  that  time  Dyer  was  fuUy  intending  to  enter  the  Church,  as  all 
Grecians  were  expected  to,  but  imder  Robinson's  influence  he,  too, 
became  a  Unitarian  and  gave  up  his  ecclesiastical  projects.  Robin- 
son, a  very  remarkable,  sensible,  and  humorous  man,  died  in  1790, 
leaving  Dyer  to  edit  hia  '  History  of  Baptism,'  1790.  and  hia  '  Eode- 
giaatical  Researches,'  1792,  and  to  write  liis  life  in  1796 — a  book 
which  Wordsworth  called  one  of  tho  hpat  biographies  ia  the  Ian- 
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work,  which  I  have  read,  '  discovers '  (as  Dyer  would 
ff  ^  tto  iDMas  a  iD«ek  mind  in  its  author,  but  a  decisively 
one.  It  aeems  to  mo  to  bo  a  good  book  rather  because 
u  •  Btroog  and  worthy  man  than  because  Dyer  was 
■dhli  liiogcipber. 

of  iaith  having  brought  his  intended  career  to  an  end. 
Dy«  nUuoM  after  Robinson's  death  to  teaching,  and  took  another 
M  aaber,  thia  time  in  Dr.  Ryland's  school  at  Northampton, 
»  h*  bad  for  a  colleague  John  Clarke,  father  of  Lamb's  friend, 
y  Oowdcn  Clarke.  That  was  in  1791.  While  at  Northamp- 
•I  the  age  of  thirty-six,  he  knew,  perhaps  for  the  first  and 
OBie.  romaiice.  Like  Calverley's  '  Gemini,'  both  G.  D.  and 
I  QsiIdo  IovwI  the  same  lady,  the  headmaster's  stepdaughter. 
(Wiict  woo  her,  but  the  two  rivals  contmued  friends ;  and  *  many 
I  ahcx;*  write*  Cowden  Clarke, 

■7  ftlkar  died,  Omorft  Dyer  aaked  for  k  private  conference  with  me,  told 

i»«l  t^  futffcfal  atlaffhwiTnt  for  taj  mother.  Bfid  inqnirerl  whothcr  her  circam- 

(ortald«,b«eBiue  In  oaM,  m  *  widow,  Nhc  had  not  been  left  well 

tf  la  aMOl  la  cAw  tMr  liia  band.    Boaring  that  in  point  of  money  ebo  hod  no 

far  iMoean,  ha  begged  rae  to  keep  eecret  wluit  be  had  confided  to  roe, 
mA  l»  htmmU  avwr  made  ta*1fa«r  allualoo  to  the  aabjoct. 

I  Millie  that  ■  one  of  U)>  ' -^t  stories  I  know,  and  it  lends 

to  Haxlitt's  rvn  .  D.  in  his  essay  in  1S21,  'On 

tb  Look  of  a  OentJeman  *  (Dyer  being  the  common  property  of 
liiMHjnMp),  tliat  he  was  one  of  '  God  Almighty's  gentlemen.' 

la  17B8,  making  up  his  mind  as  to  bis  true  vocation.  Dyer 
(oiKi  hii  fteps  to  London,  took  those  rooms  in  (Clifford's  Inn, 
%■  abode  of  lawyers,  fnom  which  he  never  moved  (dwelling,  aa 
Uab  Mid,  '  Uke  a  dove  in  an  anp's  nest '),  and  began  his  long 
■Mr  a*  a  kadc  and  the  friend  of  letters  and  men  of  letters. 

Oyv'f  primapal  work  waa  scholarly  or  serious ;  but  he  had 
kbi^tBr  fDomeota,  too,  when  he  wrote  verses,  some  of  them 
flit  efvigfatlj,  and  moired  locially  from  house  to  houae.  In  a 
ittff  from  Lamb  to  Wordsworth  we  see  something  of  George 
Dfw't  attitade  to  poetzy : 

a.  •  fM«m  it  a  pMm.  Hl>  own  mm  food  6a  anjbodj'i,  and  (God  blaaa 
-  -joift  af  tocA  aa  bla  own ;  fiv  I  do  not  think  he  tta«  tbo  moit  diatant 
■A*  poarfMlity  of  one  poem  bolni^  b«tt«r  than  asolber.  Tb«  ^oda,  by 
arp^  Ua  tba  rtrf  Caeatly  iti«]f  <A  dlaerimtnaUon,  tiave  effectually  out  off 
My  wad  «(  aB*7  t<*  bl«  boaom.  Bat  wltb  «nvy.  tbey  exctded  cariosity  alio ;  and 
f  ;••  vMi  tiw  oof7  afaia,  «kicb  yoa  daatioad  for  bin,  I  think  I  afaall  ba  sblo  to 
h<B a^Mte  Bar  fen.  en  bU  Udid  rImK  wbert  h«  ataflb  bis  piawataMoa  eopUa 
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Lamb  adds  that  he  recently  gave  Dyer  his  *  Worka,'  and  without^ 
any  scruple  rescued  the  copy  after  a  little  while  and  made  it 
to  John  Stoddart. 

Dyer's  principal  verses  are  to  be  found  in  his  *  Poems/  h 
This  book  originally  was  to  consist  of  two  volumes,  one  eon( 
poetry  and  the  other  criticism  ;  but  it^s  author  altered  and 
his  plan,  and  it  was  ultimately  sent  to  the  printers  in  one  voluma 
with  sixty -eight  pages  of  preface.  And  then  occurred  a  tragedy; 
for,  just  after  the  book  was  ready.  Dyer  suddenly  realised  that  he 
had  committed  himself  in  this  preface  to  a  principle  in  which  ht 
did  not  reall)  believe.  Lamb  tells  the  story  in  a  letter  to  Manniqg 
in  December  1800: 

There  were  eightj  po^ro*  of  rreface,  and  not  till  that  morning  bad  be  da* 
covered  that  in  the  very  first  page  of  said  Preface  he  had  set  oat  with  a  principit 
of  Criticisin  fundamentally  wrong,  which  vitiated  all  his  following  reaMcing. 
The  Preface  must  be  expunged,  although  it  coat  him  /30 — the  lowest  calcolotiadi 
taking  in  paper  and  printing  I  In  vain  have  bis  real  friends  remonstrated  agaliak 
this  Midsnmmer  madness.  George  is  as  obstinate  as  a  Primitive  Christian  mH 
wards  and  parries  off  all  oar  throsts  with  one  nnanswerable  fence; — 'Sir,  iff  cC 
great  consequence  that  the  rvcrld  is  not  muled !' 

A  few  months  later  George  Dyer's  phrenesis  came  to  a  head, 
again.  Lamb  told  the  story  to  Rickman,  to  whom  Dyer  baA 
introduced  hira,  in  a  letter  of  which,  in  the  part  appertainiog  to 
Dyer,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  curtail  a  syllable.  It  is  now  printed 
for  the  first  time,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Gordon  Wordsworth : 

I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  any  notion  of  the  whimsical  scenes  I  have  hetat 
witness  to  in  this  fortnight  past.    Twas  on  Tuesday  week  the  poor  heathen  [G.DJ 
scrambled  op  to  ray  door  about  breakfatit  time.     He  came  thro'  a  violent  nia 
with  DO  neckcloth  on,  and  a  beard  that  made  him  a  spectacle  to  men  aiid  acgcb. 
and  tap'd  at  the  door.    Mary  open'd  it,  and  he  stood  stark  still  and  held  a  paptf 
in  his  hand  importing  that  he  had  been  ill  with  a  fever.     He  either  wouldn't  Of 
couldn't  speak  except  by  signs.     When  yon  went  to  comfort  him  he  put  bis  hand 
upon  Ills  heart,  and  dhouk  his  head,  and  told  us  bis  complaint  lay  '•■■1 
medicines  could  reach  it.    I  was  despatch'd  for  Dr,  Dale,  Mr.  Phillips  '  of  > 
Church  yard  and  Mr.  frend,  who  is  to  be  his  executor.  George  solemnly  rtcUvMcl 
into  Mr.  Frend's  hands  and  mine  an  old  burnt  preface  that  had  Ixien  in  the  flr*. 
with  injunctionfi,  which  wo  solemnly  vow'd  to  obey,  that  it  should  In-     ■ 
after  his  death  with  Lia  last  corrections,  and  that  wmc  account  should  ^ 
to  the  world  why  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  engagement  with  snhsoribcrs.     11 
done  this  and  borrow'd  two  guineas  of  his  bookseller  (to  whom  he  imparti 
confidence  that  he  should  leave  a  great  many  loose  papers  behind  him  wl 
would  only  want  incihodiiiing  and  arranging  to  prove  very  lucrative  to  any 
feller  after  his  death)  he  laid  himeclf  down  on  my  bed  in  a  mood  of  coisplsont 
resignation. 

t  Afterwards  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  thd  publisher  of  the  ifvntkly  ifag^t, 
whom  Borrow  aatirised  ia  *  Lavengro.' 
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Bj  Um  aid  of  meat  sod  driok  pat  into  him  (for  I  all  along  suspected  a  Tacoun) 
be  was  enabled  to  sit  ap  in  the  erening,  bat  he  had  not  got  the  better  of  his  in- 
tolerable fear  of  dying ;  he  expreosed  snch  philosophic  indifference  in  his  speech 
and  such  frightened  apprebensioos  in  his  ph7sio$:nomy  that  if  be  had  truly  beat 
dyiag  and  I  bad  known  it  I  could  not  bare  kept  my  countenance.     In  particolar 
when  tba  doctor  came  and  ordered  him  to  take  little  white  powders  (I  nppoae 
of  cfaaJk  or  alom  to  bamonr  him)  he  ey'd  him  with  a  ttupu-ion  which  I  conld  not 
aoeoant  for ;  he  has  since  ezplain'd  that  he  took  it  for  granted  Dr.  Dale  knew 
Ua  sitaacioa  and  had  ordered  him  theee  powders  to  hasten  hik  dcfsartnie  that  be 
mi^  enffer  as  little  pain  as  poasible.    Think  what  as  aspect  the  heathen  pnt  oa 
wirik  flwee  fears  npon  a  dirty  face. 

Tb  recount  all  his  freaks  for  two  or  three  days  while  be  thonfrbt  he  was  groing, 
■d  how  the  fit  operated,  and  Mmetimes  the  man  got  nppennost  and  aonietimes 
Uie  aotbor.  and  he  bad  ttus  excellent  person  to  serre,  and  be  moat  oocrect  ■ome 
jvoof  sheets  for  Phillips,  and  he  coald  not  bear  to  leave  his  sabscriben  oosattafy'd, 
Wt  be  most  not  think  of  these  tUngs  now.  be  was  going  to  a  place  when  be  sboald 
■Mkisfy  all  hia  debts — and  whan  be  got  a  little  better  be  began  to  disooaiae  what 
a  bappy  thing  it  would  be  if  there  was  a  place  where  all  the  good  ma*  and 
women  in  the  world  might  meet,  mnaning  hear'n,  and  I  really  believe  for  a  tinte 
be  h)^  doafatB  aboel  his  sooL,  for  he  was  very  near.  If  not  qnite,  ligfat^ieaded. 
Ibe  fact  was'  he  had  not  had  a  good  meal  for  some  days,  and  bis  liUle  dir^ 
Hfeoe  (whom  be  seat  for  with  a  «tiU  dirtier  Nephew,  and  hngg'd  him ;  and  bid 
them  fareweQ)  told  us  that  unless  he  dines  out  he  sahsists  oa  tea  mid  gmela. 
AtiA  he  corroborated  this  tale  by  ever  and  anon  complaining  of  samattoiM  at 
gnamag  which  be  felt  about  his  A«eri.  which  he  mistook  his  xtomaeh  to  be.  ami 
i>oie  eooag^  these  gnawinga  were  diasipated  after  a  meal  or  two,  and  be 
sorely  thinks  that  be  has  been  rescaed  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  Dr.  Dalc'k 
white  powders. 

Ha  is  got  quite  well  again  by  auraiBg  and  chirps  of  odes  and  lyric  poetry  the 
d^y  long — be  is  to  go  out  of  town  oa  Monday,  and  with  him  goes  the  dirty  train 
of  his  papers  and  books  which  foUow'd  him  to  our  house.  I  shall  not  be  sorry 
when  be  takes  his  nipt  carcase  out  of  my  bed,  which  it  has  ooe^ded.  and  Taaishea 
with  all  his  Lyric  lumber,  but  1  will  endeavoor  to  bring  fahn  ia  futaie  into  a 
,  of  dining  at  least  once  a  day.  I  bare  proposed  to  him  to  dine  with 
be  has  nearly  come  into  it — whenever  be  does  not  go  out,  and  pay  me; 
I  win  taka  his  aioaey  beforehand  and  be  shall  eat  it  oat.  If  1  don't  it  wiQ  go 
an  oacr  the  world.  8ome  wortiiless  relatioos.  of  which  the  dirty  little  devil  Umk 
looks  after  him  and  a  still  mote  dirty  nephew  are  component  particies,  I  haae 
ICMOO  to  think  divide  all  his  gains  with  some  lasy  worthless  aotbora,  that  aie  hia 
coaataat  — t»in«^  Tbe  Literary  Fond  has  voted  him  feasoaahiy  £30,  and  if  I 
can  help  it  he  shall  spend  it  on  bis  own  carcase.  I  bare  assisted  him  ia  arranging 
the  remainder  of  what  he  call»  Voena.  .  .  . 

What  do  you  think  of  a  life  of  O.  Dyer  1  I  can  scarcely  oonceire  a  aioce 
anasing  novel.  He  has  been  connected  with  all  sects  in  the  world  aad  he  win 
faithfully  tell  aU  he  knows.  Everybody  will  read  it;  and  if  it  is  not  done 
Booording  to  my  fancy,  I  promise  to  put  him  in  a  novel  when  be  dies.  Notliing 
shall  escape  me.  If  yoa  think  it  fea»ible,  whenever  you  write  you  may  eaooange 
Mm  Since  be  has  been  so  dose  with  me  I  have  percciv'd  the  worlds^  of  his 
iaotdiaate  vanity,  bis  gigantic  attentiaa  to  particles  and  to  pieveal  opea  vovcia 
ia  his  odes,  his  solicitode  that  the  pablic  may  not  lose  any  tittle  of  fab  pocam  fay 
his  death,  and  all  tbe  while  bis  utter  ignorance  that  the  world  tScBt  ome  a  pia 
about  his  odes  aad  hia  critioLams,  a  bet  which  ereiy  body  kwwa  bet  Mmadf — 
be  is  a  rass  ^sasMS. 
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Lamb's  idea  of  putting  Dyer  into  a  novel  was  not  a  new  one. 
Writing  to  Coleridge  in  1800  be  bad  said :  *  George  Dyer  is  tb 
only  literary  oharacter  I  am  happily  acquainted  with.  The  oftcnet 
I  see  him,  the  more  deeply  I  admire  him.  Ue  is  goodness  itieU 
If  I  could  but  calculate  the  precise  date  of  his  death,  I  would  wtitQ 
a  novel  on  purpose  to  make  George  the  hero.  I  could  hit  bim  ofi 
to  a  hair.'  If  only  the  novel  had  been  written  ...  I  But  there 
could  be  nothing  in  it  better  than  the  letter  to  Rickman. 

One  of  the  new  letters  to  Rickman,  recently  made  public  by  the 
late  Canon  Ainger,  shows  that  Dyer  was  conforming  to  Lamb*! 
plans  for  him.    On  November  24,  1801,  Lamb  writes  : 

Dyer  regolarly  dines  with  me  when  be  does  not  go  a  viaitiog — and  bdsp 
hb  shilling.  He  has  picked  np  aataziogly.  I  never  saw  him  happier.  Ha  hu 
had  his  doors  livted,  and  his  caiicmenta  puttied,  and  bought  a  haadsoroe  ttTtn 
of  the  last  oentorj.  Only  his  poems  do  not  get  finished.  One  volume  is  print- 
ing:, but  the  second  wants  a  good  deal  doing  to  it.  I  do  not  expect  he  will  make 
much  progress  with  his  Life  and  Opinions  till  hia  detestable  Ljrio  ro«ti7  il 
delivered  to  subscribers.  .  .  . 

He  toUu  o{  marrying,  but  this  e*  pauant  (as  he  says)  and  eiUre  innu ;  to 
Qod's  sake  don't  mention  it  to  him,  for  he  has  not  forgiven  me  tor  betrsying  lo 
you  bis  porposie  of  writing  his  owa  Life.  Ue  says,  that  if  it  once  spreadik  m 
many  people  will  ozpeot  and  wish  to  have  a  place  in  it,  that  he  is  snm  he  shall 
disoblige  aU  his  friends. 

G.  D.,  it  seems,  did  write  his  autobiography,  but  the  MS.  was  loet. 
The  history  of  Dyer's  unfortunate  poetical  project  is,  I  think, 
worth  teUing  with  some  precision.  The  first  notification  that  I  caa 
find  b  in  the  '  Monthly  Magazine '  for  October  179G,  where  this 
statement  occurs  : 

Mr.  George  Dyer,  with  whose  poetical  talents  the  public  are  nell  aoqtiaintadt 
is  preparing  a  coarse  of  publications — satires,  odes,  and  elegieti ;  two  of  wUeh 
will  shortly  make  their  appearance,  under  the  titles  of  '  Poet's  Fate'  and  'Poetia 
Sympathies.' 

That  was  at  the  beginning  of  Lamb's  acquaintance  with  O.  D. 
Two  years  later,  in  November  1798,  the  same  magazine  contained 
this  announcement : 

Mr.  Dyer,  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  engagement!!,  and  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  haa  been  obliged  to  niter  the  plan  of  his  Foetic&l  Publication : — 
Instead  of  three  volumes  at  a  guinea,  two  only,  consisting  of  poems  and  poetical 
essays,  will  be  published  at  twelve  shillings.  The  first  volume  will  appear  next 
month. 

Further  delay  occurred.  No  volumes,  either  at  three  for  a 
guinea  or  two  for  twelve  shillings,  made  their  apiJearanoe ;  instead, 
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k  tim  *  MontUy  M«gaaiw  *  [or  Juno  1799  tho  following  letter  wu 


O.  Djvr  fiimU  ra^Mota  to  tho  subscribers  lo  his  pocmii,  and  infonns 
IhiB.  vUb  fi— I  oOMMrn,  thai  the  pablication  is  delayed  till  the  winter  seuon. 
Al  tkt  raMoaa  ol  ttd»  lUa^  ooald  not  with  propriety  b«  announced  here,  but 
#tX  b»  bMf  iktailMl  I"  ilii<  iin'racv  to  his  poems.  Fur  the  present,  he  tntut 
mtmmA  hlw»1f  wttii  »,v  :>y  unforeseen  engngcuentM,  and  by  extending 

tte'lhB  fcwyvod  U«  orig;..^  ...^ution,  he  caimut  g(>t  out  the  first  volnme  till 
^  Vaatar  part  of  Ml  nbMlfben  will  have  left  town  for  the  summer ;  n  time 
lo  pabllcftUone  of  this  nAtiire.  After  mature  deliberation, 
ha  thlnk«  it  moist  adviaable  to  print  his  two  volumes  at  the  same  time  ; 
attdixled  aa  tbey  are  to  aii  unexpected  length,  will  form  a 
■Ml  Mafmhutding  tree  ramarlo*  on  every  species  of  poetry,  and 
from  tke  mythology  of  diilerent  nationr.  This  arrangement,  he 
will  leia  encamber  Ibo  poems,  and  be  more  useful  and  a^eeablo 
namt  for  whoiw  service  this  Tolomc  is  intendoil.  Such  persons, 
■!•  BM  plcaMd  wlUi  thin  amuifccment  may  have  thdr  anbscription- 
■ad,  if  Ibey  will  have  tba  goodness  to  apply  to  the  bookseller  where 
•  bMO  pai<l,  or  lo  the  author  himself.  If  tlie  money  was  paid 
r  ysoM  a«  choona  to  favour  thla  work  with  their  cncoarage* 
Uiai  luuncB  ore  jtill  rccvivcd  by  tbc  bookscllcrj  annouaoed 

C^§m4§  Imm.  Utf  30.  1799. 

Dyv  «M  now  pledged  to  two  volumes  of  poetry  and  preface, 
aed  va  nraat  aappose  hitn  actively  engaged  upon  them,  thencc- 
ioraud,  for  in  1800  the  first  volume  was  ready.  '  Poems  by 
Q«aq|i  Djcr*  wa«  the  simple  title.  It  was  the  preface  to  this 
friame  wUch,  when  500  copies  were  printed,  suddenly  confronted 
iti  aathor  with  the  fallacy  that  le<l  to  his  phreucsis.  I  am  entirely 
aft  »  )am  to  diKover  what  the  fallacy  is.  for  the  first  page  (which, 
Imtb  Mjr*,  cootaioed  it)  19  practioolly  t«produced  in  its  entirety 
■I  Ik*  MiriMd  pralace  of  1802,  nor  (to  the  best  of  my  belief,  but 
an  very  difficult  to  mako  thoroughly)  does  a 
of  the  two  prrfacm  oth«r\viiie  yield  nny  discrepancy 
lo  ft  iaUe  principle.  The  tir-it  omittrd  passage  of  the 
(■oi  ih9  first)  pogr  (>(  the  IHOO  pnducv  in  tins  : 


I  of  miMiriiilj  to  fonuil  in  th*  world  to  enooaniKe  a  uiuafut 
ituift|it  to  plMW ;  tho  tIoIodco  nf  party  cannot  control  it ; 
■tod  ^  tho  aaiumnlngs  of  priilo,  ur  llie  fueblenem  of 


lMn<*v«i|ent  opinion  which  poor  0.  D.  discovered  to 


vm  i'- 

B*    faint     ■-!  IT, 

Tb«  haU-boml  conn  lied  pn^fac-o  (Lfinih  called   Dyer  *  Can- 
wQaAii*  Major*)  ii  in  tlie  British  Museum,  bound  up  witb  tho 
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'  Poema/  1801,  and  other  works,  from  Lamb's  shelves,  where  the 
curious  may  study  it.  *  Snatch'd  out  of  the  fire '  is  Lamb''8  comment 
in  the  margin. 

The  result  was  the  suppression  of  the  edition ;  surely  one  of  thoM 
pacific  acts  of  heroism  which  never  receive  recognition.  Comic  as 
the  situation  is — the  flat,  impossible  poet  declaring  that  the  world 
must  not  be  misled — it  has  its  nobility,  too,  and  very  real  pathos. 

The  luckless  preface  is  very  long  and  very  discursive.  It 
examines  the  nature  of  lyrical  poetry,  it  analyses  the  poetio 
character,  it  exposes  falsehoods  told  of  Dyer  by  the  critica  and 
quidnuncs,  it  explains  Dyer's  attitude  to  hia  friends.  One  passage 
I  must  quote  : 

With  regard  to  the  ladiei,  whose  names  are  mentioned  In  this  or  a  {ormer 
volume,  let  it  be  publicly  understood,  as  it  has  always  been  privately,  that  my 
language  ha£  been  the  expression  of  simple,  though  sincere  respect.  To  > 
powerful  affection,  many  years  indulged,  and  to  a  fondness  for  retirement,  I 
am  certainly  indebted  for  a  revival  of  some  poetical  feelings ;  when  the  heart  ii 
most  subdned,  it  sometimes  loves  to  worship  in  silence.  These  feelings  may, 
perhaps,  since  have  broken  out  into  verse ;  but  while  immediately  nnder  Um 
inflaenoe  of  that  softness,  I  made  no  reboses,  and  sent  about  no  poetical  billeti 
donx ;  a  confession,  it  is  true,  not  of  a  very  gallant  poet ;  but  reasons  present 
themselves  for  my  acknowledging  that,  in  prict,  JDBt  enough  is  delivered  to 
tiecure  me  from  the  intputation  of  insincerity,  aad  no  more.  The  mention  of 
names  may,  perhaps,  by  some  be  considered  imprudent ;  but  the  moral  aod 
intellectual  qualities  that  entitle  one  sex  to  respect  or  esteem  will,  also,  justly 
entitle  the  other ;  and  where  a  writer  acts  not  without  reasons,  and  where,  by 
the  parties  concerned,  thoxe  reasons  are  not  disapproved,  there  is  no  ground  fot 
censure. 

The  volume,  without  its  preface,  appeared  again  la  1801,  and 
again  publication  was  interrupted.  At  last,  in  1802,  the  world 
really  had  the  work — in  two  small  volumes,  with  the  original  pro- 
face  in  much  the  same  form,  and  the  following  explanation  of  the 
change  of  shape : 

It  was  distantly  suggested  by  friende,  well  qualified  to  have  spoken  with 
more  freedom,  that  the  undertaking  to  write  three  volumes  of  poems,  and  those 
mostly  li/rical,  would  prove  at  once  very  arduous,  and  very  unprolilable  ;  and, 
that  I  bad  set  myself  no  easy  task,  I  could  not  be  quite  ignoiiint ;  well  aware  as 
I  was,  that  through  the  whole  range  of  poetry,  no  form  required  such  frequent 
sacrifice  to  the  Graces,  as  what  I  was  then  nttempling.  The  extent  of  the  plan, 
also,  was  at  least  equal  to  the  degree  of  elegance  required  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject.  In  the  ardour  of  my  pursuit,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  made  to 
pass  in  review  before  me.  Statesmen,  patriots,  and  heroes,  poets,  critics,  and 
private  friends,  were  each  to  receive  some  tribute  of  esteem,  or  some  expressions 
of  respect ;  and  even  amid  these  HightiS  of  fancy,  critical  remarks  were  intended 
on  every  branch  of  poetic  composition.  Thus  exten.sivo  was  the  plan  1  So  UtUe 
do  wc  know  our  weakness ! 
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Of  Dfei^*  poeliy  tiiere  is  little  to  say.    It  is  just  so  many  sober 

I  IB  owtxe.     His  '  Stanzas  Meditated  in  the  Cloisters  of  Christ's 

ital,*  faom  which  Lamb  quotes  at  the  end  of  his  first  essay 

sdMJol  (in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine  *  in  1813),  is  among 

[bat  poemB.    The  farthest  swing  of  bis  poetical  pendolimi  in 

•(her  diiwlioa  is  perhaps  the  comic  paean,  in  the  sapphic 

in  ptaiM  of  mofl  and  tobacco,  beginning : 

rw  gO«  tb'  hted-4che :  give  mO  then.  boy.  tii«  snOS-box. 
Ftn'd  with  HOwv'i*  bfit  Hnaff,  A  reviving  niixtnre, 
BAA  Hi  all  nafla :  Ut&t  will  rtileve  me  mdre  than 
BtrtUbOrgh  Or  H&rciiuim'i. 

nuU  i^krvM  moch  more  tbao  the  Irish  Blackguard, 
Tbai  r*U«Tei  moch  more  thiiA  Bureau  or  Scotch  anuff, 
llor*  Ihaa  herb*  all  Britinb,  and  Ucldea  notea 
Better  than  any. 

BaaM  rUcth  Ih'  bead,  more  than  do  nun  or  brandy, 
Ite*  tbaa  Old  Port,  mora  than  Ohampaigne,  tbo'  sparkling ; 
Tkejr  can  m«ke  th'  bood,  like  a  Movomber  fog-daj, 
Uu'tiljr  or  madwme. 

Od«  VIIL  in  Book  IV.  of  Dyer's  '  Poetics,'  1812,  haa  a  certain 
!  efcarm,  but  is  chiefly  interesting  aa  exhibiting  its  author  in 
1  attire.    I  qttot«  two  stanzas  : 

THK  SAILOR. 

reaMi  grateful  feelings  to  an  honest  landlady  and  her  daaghter 
I  datli^  hie  •horl  «tay  with  them  near  Hamilton,  in  Arge^le- 
l^yBia  iMr  •oUoitalioDS  for  Ida  longer  continoanct;.  He  wore 
ir  at  tUa  Uma,  and  writea  nnder  thai  character. 


i«la< 


If  y  dame,  yoa  Tiew  a  lallor  brare 

Ha«iHBlng  far  benco  to  ploagh  the  «ea«, 
To  f^i;"   ''■•  •'•"  '"•''"  i-^i-<-  •■■••>«  wave, 

1 '  -^lering  trees : 

Th*  ill.-*'..-  i,i4.<.,  iiii:  ui^^ivn  »n  ring 

Their  nrniic  ibro'  tbo  heav'na  so  clear ; 
K»tr—      '-  "  r-honui  Menu  to  ling, 

b  loltanr,  linger  here. 

Bat,  iwiuo.  ji>u  riew  a  nllor  brave, 
And  be  nmu  ploo^  the  ooean  wave.  .  .  . 

T«dr  Pefgy**  cj*  In 

Her  nalUag  chaiw 
Her  fp«t  aa  hare'*  more  tott  and  light,* 

tT<  r  t  u'>c«'  .-t»  hlaGkbM'i  load  and  clear : 


wt  ^BoetMoj  W  obeerre  hare,  that  an  allaalon  U 

t  W  tka  Ime^mfuU  Ibmm  ul  tMxitland  : 

Ilse  tie*  fiM  hmrrffnA  ht4kHi,itt  clean  and  clear. 

ALLAN  RAlfalT^i  Ur^tU  Skrp\irH. 
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Oh  t  alio  go«8  near  to  wonnd  my  lieart, 
A»  oft  she  »iog«  lier  '  JJiffiland  LaddUi : ' 

80  quickly,  diUDe,  must.  I  clepart. 
And  kwp  my  heart  ^lill  tieht  and  steady; 

For.  dame,  yoa  view  n  wulor  brave ; 

Quick  he  must  plough  the  ocean  waf*. 

""  Footnotes  were  a  special  weakness  of  Dyer's.     Here  is 
last  stanza,  with  its  additaments,  of  a  poem  on  *  The  Triumph  1 
Poetry,'  in  his  '  Poetics ' : 

Oh  I  migbl  I  view  again,  with  ravish'd  sight, 

As  wlien  with  candid  Anderson '  I  stray'd. 

And  all  the  ■wonder-varying  scene  survey'd. 
Sea,  hiJls,  and  city  fair,  {rom  Caltoa'ti  *  height ; 

And  bear  (for  Scotland'a  rhimes,  ah  t  soon  may  (ail*) 
Some  Ednam  bard  awake  the  trembling  string ;  * 

Some  taneful  youth '  of  charming  TivioUlale ; 
Some  Kelso  songstress  *  love's  dear  raptures  sing. 
Language  may  fail,  bnt  lore  shall  never  die, 
Till  beauty  fails  to  chaim,  till  love  forgets  to  righ. 

'  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  editor  af  the  Worlu  of  the  SritUh  Poeti,  and  an 
of  a  valuable  Life  of  Dr.  Smollett. 

'  Calton  Hill,  whence  a  view,  at  once  romanlic  and  sublime,  \»  takes  of ' 
city  of  Edinburgh,   of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the   hills  of   Fifeehirc  on  Ito 
opposite  coast. 

'  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  some  jndidoTis  persons  in  Scotland 

*  Ednam  is  near  Kelso,  in  Berwickshire,  near  which  the  little  river  Edta 
flows,  from  wliich  the  village  takes  its  name.  Ednam  is  the  native  place  of 
Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Seatont. 

*  AUudes  to  a  pedestrian  lour  made  in  this  pB«tOTal  and  truly  elaidcil 
country,  and  in  some  part  of  the  cortlt  of  England,  with  a  gentlemao  of  gretl 
taloits,  now  eminently  distingaisbe<1  at  Calcutta,  for  his  extraordinary  sUH  in 
the  Asiatic  languages.  Sec  an  '  Essay  on  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  Mi« 
Indo-Chinese  Nations'  in  Vol.  X.  of  the  Atiatlo  TZof^aroVf,  by  John  Lcydcn,  )L0. 

*  The  Scotcb  melodies,  sung  to  Llie  Scotch  airs,  and  by  the  female  vg 
constitute,  as  must  be  supposed,  one  of  the  charms  of  this  delightful  country. 


I  wonder  which  of  liis  poems  Dyer  read  to  the  other  patii 
at  Dr.  Graham's  earth-bath  establishment  (as  he  did  when  he 
being  treated  there),  his  aadienoe,  like  himself,  being  half-buried 
in  the  garden,  all  around  him.    What  a  picture  ! 

Best  among  Dyer's  prose  works  were  his  '  Memoirs  of  the 
and  Writings  of  Robert  Robinson '  and  his  '  History  of  the  Unh 

sity  and  College  of  Cambridge.'    He  wrote,  moreover,     1j 

articles,  reviews,  and  biographies  for  periodicals,  patn^ 
religious  questions,  and  '  all  that  was  original '  in  James  Valpy'a 
edition  of  the  classics,  in  HI  volumes,  1809-1831 .   Ho  also  traveUed 
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Slmtfy  to  Ubmry  coUcotine  materials  for  a  bibliographical 

wltieh  waa  i.     Dyer  showed  Hazlitfc  'with 

tiivmph*  tv,'  I  he  had  lost  the  use  in  copying 

Baanacnpta  of  Procloa  and  Plotiiius  iu  a  fine  Greek  hand. 

Mr.  W.  CX  Hazlitt  records  that  Miss  Lamb  and  Mrs.  Hazlitt 

made  ■  pha  pleasantly  to  surprise  Dyer  by  mending  his  arm- 

r.  whkh  b«d  a  hundred  holes  in  it.    These  they  sewed  up. 

Djv'i  honor  may  be  imaigined  when  it  is  recorded  that  in  every 

■i  of  Uww  gkping  wounds  be  kept  a  book. 

'  lie  haa^'  said  Hazlitt,  of  Dyer,  '  like  a  film  and  cobweb 

ips  kttea,  or  like  the  dost  on  the  outside  of  knowledge,  which 

Boi  too  rudely  be  brushed  aside.'    And  Lamb  summed  up 

fla  kftbooxa  in  the  following  words  in  '  Oxford  in  the  Vacation '  in 

W: 

&  hm  ka«  aada^WMlda^  (or  himself  ever  rinoe ; — drudging  at  low  ratej  for 
M||iMMiaf  bOokMttor*,— wasting  hi*  fine  cmdition  in  silent  corr«cttotis  of 
ii  dMilei^  aod  la  thaw  muMtantatiaua  but  solid  services  to  learning,  which 
Hmmmif  bll  t«  Ibe  lot  of  Uborloos  KuholarH,  wlio  hAve  not  the  art  to  .sell  them- 
•Nitotte  Vm*  advwkiiico.  ...  If  hi;*  raaaa  of  kindness  halt  a  little  bebicd 
la  fMblon  in  tbia  cxcitcmeat-craring  age,  his  proae  is  the  boat 
W (b ait  ia  the  world,  and  exhibiu  a  faiilifnl  tratiscript  of  his  own  he&Ithy 
kal  MfM.  and  eh(«rfol  litiioc«tit  tone  of  conversation. 

The  Mae  eeeay  contains  Lamb's  delightful  account  of  meeting 
'  at  Ozlozd  (really  at  Cambridge),  '  grown  almost  into  a  book ' 
tha  booka  he  loved  so  well. 

D.  tB  %'  llglMf  III  aii7wb«r«,  bat  be  1*  at  the  be«t  in  such  places  as  thcec.  Uo 
Mi  hA  oMk  for  Oath.  Ua  ia  ont  of  bis  clement  at  Burton,  at  Soarborough,  or 
Tba  Cbffl  and  tbo  I«t«  are  to  him  '  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Ob  tiM  Mnaea'  hill  be  1«  happy,  and  good,  a»  one  of  Iho  Shepherda 
I  Voaatahi* ;  and  wbon  he  goe«  about  with  joa  to  (how  you  the 
Wit  a»d  uiBiif ,  yoa  think  yon  luiv«  with  you  the  Interpreter  nl  the  Homo 
hmatUivL 

It »  Upon  oeiiber  his  poetry  nor  his  prose  but  upon  this  passage 
other  in  Lamb's  essays  that  George  Dyer's  title  to  fame 
One  other  in  particular :  for  the  achievement  of  his  life, 
1k»  de«d  by  whbh  he  is  known  and  will  be  known  throughout  the 
agm,  ia  his  in  voluntary  dip  in  the  New  River  in  1823.  The  story 
a  told  in  the  '  Elia '  esaay  '  Amicus  Redi  vivus  '  and  ia  too  well  known 
l»  Mpradaoa  here.  In  that  eaeay  we  see  Dyer  vicariously  making 
^liir*-  and  impenahabk  literature.  Our  debt  to  0.  D.'s  short 
ill^t  ia  Tery  great.  Lamb,  however,  I  ought  perbape  to  say, 
a  point  when  he  makes  himself  a  witness  of  the  immcnion. 
I  did  not  reton  ontil  Dyer  was  in  bed. 
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Of  the  absence  of  mind  for  which  George  Dyer  was  famoni, 
all  his  friends  have  spoken.  Edmund  Oilier,  in  his  remiruscences 
of  Lamb,  tells  as  good  a  story  as  any. 

Once,  when  Dyer  had  been  spending  the  evening  at  Leigh  Hant'a  bonse  00 
Uampstead  Heath,  he  came  back  a  qqartcr  of  an  hour  after  leaving,  when  the 
family  had  gone  up  to  their  bedrooma.  '  What  is  the  matter  I'  asked  Hunt.  *1 
think,  Bir,'  said  Dyor,  in  his  simpering,  apologetic  way,'  *  I  think  I  have  left  om 
of  my  shoes  behind  me.'  He  had  indeed  Khuf&ed  it  off  under  the  table  and  did 
not  disoover  his  losa  until  he  had  g^ne  a  long  way, 

At  a  breakfast  party,  described  by  Procter,  Dyer  omitted  the 
tea.  On  the  oiniaaion  being  pointed  out  he  set  it  right  by  emptying 
a  paper  of  ginger  into  the  teapot.  Hia  guest  affected  to  make  a 
meal,  but,  as  soon  as  he  decently  could,  said  good-bye  and  hurried 
to  a  coffee-tavern  for  something  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  He  was 
juat  finishing  a  capital  breakfast  when  Dyer  came  in,  either  to 
read  the  paper  or  to  inquire  after  an  acquaintance  who  frequented 
the  house.  Recogiusing  Procter,  he  asked  him  how  he  did  ;  but 
he  had  entirely  forgotten  their  previous  meeting  and  expressed  no 
surprise  at  seeing  him  devouring  a  second  breakfast.  (It  waa  in 
reference  to  Dyer's  economies,  Procter  adds,  that  Lamb  rechristened 
his  dog.  Dyer  had  a  dog  whose  name  was  Tobit ;  Lamb  called 
him  /Vo-bit.)  The  story  of  Procter's  adventure  was  elaborately 
worked  up  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  sketch  in  *  Men,  Women,  and 
Books '  called  '  Jack  Abbot's  Breakfast '  where  Dyer  figures  as 
Goodall.  Hunt*8  description  of  him  ends  thus  :  '  In  a  word,  he 
was  a  sort  of  better-bred  Dominie  Sampson — a  Goldsmith,  with 
the  genius  taken  out  of  him,  but  the  goodness  left — ^an  angel  of 
the  dusty  heaven  of  bookstalls  and  the  British  Museum.* 

Among  other  stories  of  Dyer's  absence  of  mind  is  that  told  by 
Mrs.  Le  Breton,  in  her  '  Memories  of  Seventy  Years,'  of  his  taking 
up  a  coalscuttle  in  place  of  hia  hat ;  while  on  another  occasion 
he  walked  of!  with  a  footman's  cockaded  hat  and  did  not  discover 
the  mistake  until  someone  commiserated  with  him  on  his  fall  in 
fortune. 

Talfourd'a  description  of  George  Dyer  mentions  hia  'gaunt, 
awkward  form,  set  off  by  trousers  too  short  .  .  .  and  a  rusty  coat 
as  much  too  large  for  the  wearer  .  .  . ;  his  long  head  silvered 
over  with  short  yet  straggling  hair,  and  his  dark  grey  eyes.'  One 
or  two  of  the  inventions  with  which  Lamb  stimulated  those  eyes 
to  glisten  with  faith  and  wonder  follow  in  Talfourd's  narrative,  as 
when  he  told  him  in  strict  confidence  that  Castlereagh  had  con- 
fessed to  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels.    Talfourd  records 
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Iso  the  perfect  reply  made  by  Dyer  to  Lamb's  question,  pat  to 
im  to  test  his  kindlineas  of  heart,  as  to  what  he  thooght  of  the 
mible  Williams,  the  RatcUffe  Highway  murderer  (made  immortal 
rf  De  Quincey),  who  had  first  destroyed  two  famihes  and  then 
Imuxutted  suicide.  After  a  sufficient  pause  for  consideration  the 
tnswer  came :  '  I  should  think,  Mr.  Lamb,  he  must  have  been 
t&ther  an  eccentric  character.' 

Dyer,  poor  enough  for  many  years  of  hia  life,  was  poeaessed  of 
i  soffictency  in  his  later  years.  The  beginning  of  bis  good  fortune 
iras  his  inclusion  among  the  ten  executors  and  residuary  legatees 
it  the  third  Lord  Stanhope,  '  Citizen  Stanhope,'  who  died  in  1816  ; 
Steorge  Dyer  at  one  time  acted  as  tutor  in  his  family.  Mrs.  Bar- 
Itauld,  a  friend  of  Dyer,  was  of  opinion  that  Stanhope  must  have 
Iwen  insane,  and  Dyer  himself  was,  says  Crabb  Robinson,  one  of 
^e  first  to  declare  that  he  rejected  the  legacy  and  renounced  the 
executorship ;  but  the  heir  insisted  on  granting  him  a  small  annuity, 
ind  this,  added  to  another  which  Dyer's  friends  had  settled  upon 
liiin,  made  his  declining  years  quite  comfortable.  It  was  probably 
lost  after  Stanhope's  death  that  Lamb,  as  Talfourd  tells  us,  inquired 
gravely  of  Dyer  if  it  were  true,  as  commonly  reported,  that  he  was 
to  be  made  a  lord.  *  0  dear  no,  Mr.  Lamb,  I  couldn't  think  of  such 
%  thing  ;  it  is  not  true,  I  assure  you.'  '  I  thought  not,'  said  Lamb, 
'  and  I  contradict  it  wherever  I  go  ;  but  the  Government  will  not 
ksk  your  consent ;  they  raise  persons  to  the  peerage  without  giving 
k&y  warning.'  *  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Lamb,  indeed,  indeed,  I  hope 
not ;  it  would  not  suit  me  at  all.'  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  that  Dyer 
vras  one  of  the  Uttle  trusting  company  whom  Lamb  sent  to  Primrose 
Hill  at  daybreak  to  watch  the  Persian  ambassador  worshipping 
the  sun.  Though  he  made  fun  of  Dyer's  oddities,  Lamb  admired 
him  and  loved  him  always.  '  God  never  put  a  kinder  heart  into 
flesh  of  man  than  George  Dyer's '  he  once  said. 

George  Dyer's  odd  manner  of  talking  has  been  realistically 
preserved  for  us  by  Charles  Cowden  Garke,  in  '  Becollecdons  of 
Writers.' 

He  b«id  a  trick  of  filling  up  his  hentatiiig  »ettt«ticei  witb  a  mild  litUe  moBO- 
^Uabic  aonnd,  and  of  finishing  his  speeches  viUi  the  incomplete  phrase, '  Well, 

■ir ;  bat  however '    This  peculiarity  we  oaed  bo  amose  oonelTes  bj  imttethig 

IrbeD  we  talked  of  him  and  recalled  his  oddities,  ■•  tfaoe:  'Toe  have  met  with  a 
eoiioas  aod  rare  book,  yon  sayt     Indeed,  sir;  abd — abd— «bd — perhaps  joa 

woold  allow  me  to  look  at  it ;  abd — abd — abd —    Well,  sir;  bat  howerer 

Br  '  Ton  hare  been  111,  sir.  I  hear.    Dear  me  I  abd — abd— abd — I'm  sorry,  I'm 

lni« ;  abd — ebd — abd —    Well,  air ;  but  howerer '    Once  when  he  «ame  to 

lee  ua  be  told  bb  of  his  harlsg  lately  spent  some  time  amoo^  a  wandering  tribe 
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of  Gipcios,  he  feeling  roocb  doairc  to  know  someUiin^;  of  the  langiugekD'i 

of  tbiK  interesting  nco  of  people,  and  believing  he  could  not  do  no  betiv:  uv»-- 

by  joining  them  in  one  of  their  rambling  expeditions. 

Although  in  Dyer'a  '  Poetics '  will  be  found  a  sprightly  and  cob" 
tented  aong  on  his  persistent  celibacy,  1  imagine  his  singleneaa  U> 
have  resulted  from  the  absence  of  temptation.  As  we  have  eeeov 
he  had  once  loved :  he  had  not  married,  one  suspects,  simplT' 
because  since  that  time  no  woman  had  asked  him,  or  rather,  had 
bidden  liim  to.  But  soraewhen  about  the  year  1825  a  widow 
three-deep,  a  Mrs.  Mather,  who  had  inherited  from  her  third  huB» 
band  chambers  opposite  Dyer,  was  happily  inspired  to  suggat 
that  he  should  accept  her  as  wife  and  guardian ;  and  he  did  I9 
with  very  pleasant  results,  his  only  regret  being  expressed  in  » 
remark  once  made  to  Crabb  Robinson,  '  Mrs.  Dyer  is  a  woman 
of  excellent  natural  sense,  but  she  is  not  literate.'  A  channing 
account  of  the  marriage  is  given  by  Mrs.  AugusUis  Do  Morgan,  nA 
Sophia  Freud,  a  daughter  of  Dyer's  counsellor,  William  Frei^-^  •' 
Cambridge.  Mrs.  De  Morgan  writes,  in  her  '  Memoirs  of  Au;. 
De  Morgan ' : 

Late  in  life  a  tide  came  in  hie  nfTairs.  A  kind  woman,  the  widww  ci(  i 
solicitor,  who  owned  the  cbambois  opposite  to  his,  watched  him  going  in  tai 
oQt,  and  saw  his  quiet,  liarmless  ways.  As  she  afterward*  said  In  her  DeTotalibtj 
dialect,  she  •  couldn't  abear  to  see  the  pcuro  gentleman  so  neglected.'  Bo  i 
made  acqnalntance  with  him,  inrited  him  across  the  Inn,  and  gave  liim  teauo 
hot  cakes  and  muffins  '  comfortable.'  At  one  of  these  entertainments  when  (bi 
guest  was  expressing  his  satisfaction  and  thankfulne^,  she  observed: — 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Dyer,  sir,  you  du  want  some  one  to  look  after  yoo.' 

The  rejoinder  was  ready :  '  Will  you  be  tliat  one  t ' 

•  Well,  sir,  I  don't  .«ay  but  what  I've  thought  of  it ;  but  you  mmt 
your  friends,  and  let  me  see  them,  and  if  Mr.  Frend  approves " 

So  my  father  was  informed  of  the  proposal,  and  in  some  alarm  went  to  I     

the  intended  victim  at  the  chambers  of  the  '  designing  widow.'  who  had  alroi^ 
'  buried'  three  husbands.  His  views  of  the  case  were  soon  altered.  She  wMae 
simple,  so  open,  and  so  evidently  kindbe&rted,  that,  after  examining  and  oom- 
paring  all  circumstances,  he  thought  that  his  old  friend's  happiness  would  bo 
secured  by  the  marriage.  It  took  place  shortly  after  In  St.  Dnsst&n's  Ghiiroh  In 
rieet  Street. 

When  the  newly  married  pair  came  to  visit  na  at  Stoke  NewingtOD^  we  wbo 
were  in  doubt  as  to  what  wo  were  to  expect  were  pleased  to  find  her  a  Modbla, 
kindly-hearted  woman,  who  had  made  of  our  neglected  old  friend  a  flne>looUng, 
well-dressed  elderly  man,  beaming  with  kindness  and  happiness. 

Another  story  of  Dyer  which  Mrs.  De  Morgan  tells  illustrate 
Frend's  sense  of  mischief  as  weU  as  the  old  scholar's  mildness  : 

At  one  period  of  his  life — I  fancy  before  he  went  as  a  siiar  to  Emnmuo*! 
College— Dyer  was  a  Baptist  Minister.  I  have  seen  bis  oooatematlon  and  alanu 
wben  thus  renkind«d  of  his  ministrations  by  my  father. 
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f j*»I :  *  Yea  know,  Ofer,  Umt  waa  Iwfore  you  ilramied  the  woman.' 
Clyv :  '  /  nmr  divwnad  any  woman  i ' 
tmndi  'Toviw**  fotgoUen.'    To  the  company  generally:  •  Dyer  Imd 
I  «■■■•'•  kaad  atid  aaade  lier  dip  iu  llie  water;  he  then  pronounced 
aad  Uft  her  ttirrc' 
I B^  (UBobUad) :  ■  No,  no ;  jon  &rc  joking.    It  oould  not  be.' 

.  CSulcs,  writing  of  Dyer's  marriage,  says : 

gml  gnliflokUoB  to  IU  to  (lee  how  the  old  «tndent'a  nuty  suit  of 

ttd  •hliihiK  with  ttip  xluiMiineiw  of  neglect,  the  limp  wisp 

ifa.  ■pDam  with  uf^,  round  his  throat,  the  dusty  ahoc!<i,  and  stubbly 

DMM  ■nfaaagcd  (or  a  coat  that  ihonc  only  with  the  lu«tre  of 

■f;  •  AOw-wbtle  cr»v«t  neatly  tioH  on,  brightly  blacked  gboe8,  an<l 

rhtn— Ihw  whole  man  prcscuting  a  co^y  and  burnithed  appearance, 

laMfally  and  affecUonately  traded     He,  like  CliarlcA  Lamb,  aJwayii 

,  hiaek  atocUaga  (« '  ]c»  Lamb  generally  covered  with 

;  yUtaq*}  ■nd  UftOk  shocf ;  >     -malls  and  tho  ghoes  both  being 

illiiagy  iiMlmd  of  fastened  with  bucklcc     His  hair,  white  and  RtiiT, 

'  ftOW  vpokon  of  from  due  administration  of  comb  and  bmsb, 

I  tlnac^  wlUi  •  pair  of  ■mail  dork  eyes,  worn  with  much  poring  ovpr 

I  biMk'laltOT  chMUtan ;  while  even  at  an  odvanocd  nge  there  was  a 

■All  UniffiB— ,  airapl*  goodauB,  aerenity.  and  almost  childlikv  guUc- 

I  Ikat  cfattnMBrtoUoally  nurkad  hia  fac£  at  all  period*  of  Ida  life. 

b  Djv's  Ust  jrctaiB  Crsbb  Robinson  used  to  read  to  him  occa- 
•■  SoaodAy  morning ;  but  his  coBtomary  help  in  this  way 
•w  fioa  •  poor  man  who  rendered  the  service  for  Gd.  an  hour. 
B*  diadiroa  March  2,  1841,  aged  eighty-sis  all  but  a  fortnight. 
VStti  Freed  wa*  ill  at  the  same  time,  dying  on  February  21. 
jfti  am  of  hit  dMth  waa  kept  from  Dyer  (or  some  days,  and  Mrs. 
|lb]|aqpai*a  bcftatifnl  acooant  of  the  old  scholar's  last  momenta 
liiriMB  dM  «ad  of  the  two  friends  synchronise.  '  During  his  hist 
IkaB  poor  Gaocge  Dyer  lent  up  daily  to  inquire  after  him.  When 
back  (or  the  last  time,  he  asked  for  the  news, 
told  h«  waa  rather  better.  '  I  understand,'  he  said ; 
m  daad.  Lay  om  beside  him.'  He  then  went  into  an 
foom,  waihed  hk  hands,  returned,  and  quietly  sat  down 
,  aa  it  waa  thought,  to  listen  to  a  kind  friend  (Miss 
|WMb  Belkaa)  who  (uune  to  read  to  hira.  Before  beginning 
LyHlpdi  mp  to  her  bearer,  but  the  loving-hearted  old  man  was 

^HvpB  Dyer's  widow  sorvived  him  for  twenty  years.  She 
^ni  May  1851,  in  bar  kofidred-and-first  year.  Crabb  Robinson 
lAffi  on  ber  in  Angnst  ISOO,  when  *  she  spoke  in  warm  praise  of 
Hkd  Mary  Liunb.' 


kj«H  told 
Htfteid  mi 

k1i»anndair 
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THE  KING'S  REVOKE} 
BY  MRS.  MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 

PROLOGUE. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1808  the  People  of  Spain  swept  from  the 
throne  the  Italian  Queen  Maria  Luisa,  her  lover  Manuel  Godoy— 
who  ruled  from  the  steps  of  it — and  the  half -imbecile  King,  Carlos  IV. 
This  in  an  access  of  passion,  but  not  of  the  sansculotte,  red-capped 
sort,  for  Our  Lady  of  Liberty  was  aa  little  loved  in  Spain  as  any 
other  foreigner.  Some  have  sought  the  cause  of  their  fury  in  their 
outraged  moral  sense.  Even  the  decadent  nobihty,  as  travellen 
saw  them  and  as  Goya  painted  them,  hardly  offered  so  strange  i 
spectacle  as  the  group  on  and  about  the  throne — a  King  obse- 
quious and  faithful  as  a  dog  to  his  Queen's  lover,  the  lover  between 
two  wives,  and  one  of  them  the  niece  of  the  Queen.  Others  have 
accused  the  corruption  of  Godoy's  Government,  which  was  corrupt, 
yet  hardly  more  ao  than  Spanish  Governments  before  and  after. 
These  things  laid  the  mine,  but  the  train  which  fired  it  was  laid 
and  lighted  from  France. 

For  the  independence  of  proud  Spain  was  visibly  menaced 
from  without ;  sapped  here  by  a  piece  of  treachery,  breached  there 
by  a  bit  of  bullying,  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army  swaggering  as 
conquerors  where  they  had  been  admitted  as  aUies.  All  this,  the 
People  thought,  because  Godoy,  the  upstart  prince,  was  frightened 
of  the  French,  or  because  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  promise  of  a 
real  principality  carved  out  of  the  filched  Peninsula.  The  People 
thought  that  an  Infant  of  Spain,  a  true  son  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
would  never  be  frightened  by  foreign  soldiers,  would  never  crouch 
before  a  foreign  usurper;  above  all,  would  never  humiliate  and 
betray  his  country  for  his  personal  advantage.  Carlos  IV.  had 
allowed  the  sceptre  to  aHp  from  his  feeble  hands  into  those  of  a 
subject  manifestly,  or  at  least  apparently,  guilty  of  all  these 
things.  Let  Carlos  then  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  heir,  Ferdinand, 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  who  had  long  been  kept  in  a  kind  of  palace 
imprisonment,  allowed  to  play  no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  destined 
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■d  pnson,  and  ferdinaiul  VIL,  tiie  UWiul, 
bid  unknown,  reigned  in  tfafdr  ttead. 
bonld  all  have  gone  weD  with  %ain,  bai  tkc 
h  delayed  to  reoogniae  the  new  Kmg ;  m  nattB 
D  the  People,  bat  of  much  to  hot  and  Us 
*8  hand  was  already  laid  on  tke  FeaisHlar  aad 
Ire  felt  gradoaUy  cslosng  open  it.    Ouloa  IT 
tot  against  his  son  and  ■ucceMOi 
nswer,  having  in  fact  kng  ago  ApoAhj  He 
.    He  spoke  of  visiting  Madrid  to  eonfer  with  Fi 
B  he  sent  thither  his  bird  of  rvQ  amen,  Bacwagj, 
cedom  and    laden  ostensibly  with  tbe 
tnih  other  things,  amongst  wiiich  was  a  tap  to 
;  A  pair  of  weU-known  boots  and  tbe 
epodted  at  the  palace  as  signs  and 
Nevertheless  the  Emperor  did  not  ooaae.    Thea  it 
d  that  he  would  meet  King  FenSnaiid  at  Bwaaa.    IW 
ilded  coach  was  got  under  wti^  and  aoid 
adnlefioe  the  King  rolled  nortlrwatd  akag  tkat 
,  which  had  of  old  seen  pea 

along  it  to  the  thnme  of  FESBoe, 
welcomed  as  Queens  of  Spain. 
;os  there  were  French  tzoopa,  bat  no  Empenr.    Tke 
on  to  Vittoria,  and  there  foand  fovr 
iperial  Goard,  bat  again  no  Empenr.    A  fctter  fum 
3ther  Caries,  wbo  had  cone  on  belan  kim.  a^MiHHd 
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the  frontier,  amid  the  groans  and  waroings  of  the  People,  who  wen 
ready  to  cut  the  traces  of  the  horses  and  rescue  their  King  from  the 
French  with  their  bare  hands. 

But  the  King  went  on  and  croaaed  the  frontier  and  reached 
Bayonne.  And  there  it  happened  to  him  and  to  his  brother  and  to 
all  his  family  according  to  what  the  People  had  said.  They  did 
not  return.  The  Emperor  proclaimed  the  Bourbons  deposed  from 
the  throne  of  Spain,  and  his  own  lm)ther,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King 
in  their  stead.  It  seemed  to  him  a  simple  thing  to  do.  He  had 
done  it  in  other  countries. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  Don  Carlos,  and  their  uncle  Don  Antonio  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Valen^ay.  This  castle  was  chosen  by 
the  Emperor  because  it  was  in  the  heart  of  France,  so  that  escape 
from  it  would  be  difficult,  and  because  it  was  the  country  home  of 
Talleyrand ;  a  Minister  he  could  not  spare,  but  was  desirous  to 
annoy. 

When  King  Joseph  made  his  State  entry  into  Madrid  the 
lightnings  of  revolt  were  flashing  round  the  entire  horizon,  and  the 
sky  was  black  over  his  head.  The  State  officials  came  out  to 
noeive  him,  but.  not  the  People.  The  streeta  were  not  indeed 
empty,  for  the  streets  of  Madrid  are  never  empty.  Groups  of  men 
stood  about  as  they  always  stand,  but  silent  instead  of  exchanging 
the  news.  Grave,  swarthy  men,  they  stood  with  their  brown  cloaks 
flung  about  them,  like  statues  of  bronze,  and  saw  with  sinister  eyes 
the  Intruder  and  his  alien  soldiery  go  by.  Gold,  new  from  the 
Mint,  with  the  head  of  King  Joseph  upon  it,  was  flung  right  and 
left  as  the  King  passed.  Most  of  the  brown-cloaks  were  poon 
some  were  beggars ;  but  not  one  stooped  to  pick  up  the  gold.  It 
lay  there  in  the  gutter  until  the  French  soldiers  picked  it  up.  This 
deep  and  silent  anger  of  a  proud  people  boded  ill  to  the  intrusive 
King,  the  well-meaning  marionette  whose  strings  were  pulled  in 
Paris.  The  long  and  devastating  War  of  Independence,  inter- 
twined with  our  own  Peninsular  War,  yet  never  one  with  it, 
had  already  begun ;  and  while  it  raged  Ferdinand  VII.,  the 
Desired,  lay  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  his  people  in  that  far-oil  CAstle 
like  some  prince  of  Faery  under  the  spell  of  a  wicked  enchanter. 
So,  yet  young  and  alive,  he  became  a  legend,  a  cult,  his  name  the 
oriflamme  of  Spain  round  which  his  jieople  rallied  for  the  moat  part 
bUndly,  filled  only  witli  the  fierce  devotion  of  their  race.  Others 
there  were,  a  small  minority,  yet  important  by  reason  of  their 
intelligence  and  education,  who  were  ready  to  resist  the  Intruder 
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^Hm  Im*.  iMdjr  to  weioooM  back  their  legitimate  King ;  but  on 
BoadlrioMi  TliMe  were  the  Constitutionalists.  Others,  again, 
■Amitlsd  to  Joseph  in  all  honesty,  believing  that  the  shadow 
of  •  Vieneh  deapot  somohow  represented  the  principles  of  tho 
Vjpneh  Rwolotion ;  but  these  were  few.  More  submitted  out  of 
and  aelf-iuteiest,  believing  the  power  of  Napoleon  and 
Qnad  Aimy  to  be  irresistible.  But  honest  men  and  self* 
lalika  their  ooiintrymen  execrated,  executed  when  they  could, 
%  JonfiiKM,  ttfrvmouodot,  traitors. 

And  ao  tiuoogh  Uood  and  tire  and  famine  the  Spanish  people 
OTn  itraggHng  on  towards  their  goal — the  deliverance  of  Spain 
|bm  tiie  foriHgii  invader,  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  noble 
Md  t<(|.ilinilfll  King,  whose  piety  and  virtued  should  be  as  a  m^ic 
balm  liesling  the  mortal  wounds  of  hia  heroic  ooontry. 


CHAPTER^  I. 

Tbb  GmbivaI  came  early  this  year.  '  The  jagged  line  of  the  Sierra 
■ilver  with  snow  between  the  sombre  blue  of  the 
4Qd  the  fre»h  blue  of  the  February  sky.  but  tlia 
had  in  it  acaroety  a  touch  of  tbo  winter's  quality,  and  the  sun 
k  M  though  it>  had  been  May.  And  just  as  tlie  bright  sun  of 
bi^ttiled  the  earth  to  forget  it  was  winter,  so  at  this  carnival 
the  joyona  temper  of  tbo  Madrilenos  broke  out  triumphant 
r*  thft  winter  of '  their  'discontent.'  Discontent  because  the  hated 
r,  Joseph  Pepe,  the  One-eyed,  still  reigned  in  Madrid,  and 
tTM  King,  Frrdinand  the  Desired,  still  languished  in  the  dun- 
of  ValoD^y.  Because  the  heel  of  a  foreign  soldiery  was  »till 
opoo  them,  roouuerce  was  ruined,  and  famine  knocked  at 
gates  of  the  dty.  Thertt  had  been  years  when  the  processions 
DiMdcB  that  poshed  their  way  through  the  packed  streets  had 
tB  mora  usgnificeat  disguises,  had  perhaps  been  composed  of 
m  magnifioeat  peiaonagea ;  for  many  of  the  nobility  had  loft 
Tfasre  had  never  been  a  year  when  they  were  gayer,  more 
B,  or  qnioksr  to  exchange  smart  raillery  with  all  chall«iig«rB. 
Tbs  pnwMaiona  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished  as  such  amid  the 
sitiw  moirim  stnesms  of  human! *  :  by  many  channels 

itpoa  ths  PbmIo.    But  the  great  ^  .  noniuln  once  reached, 

it*  msgnifieaot  breadth  and  length  gavu  elbow-roum  to  all  Madrid, 
foaoi  lo  aM  and  room  to  ht  aoen.    The  processions  cleared  thorn* 
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selves  from  the  motley  crowd  and  defiled  along  the  avenues  or  the 
wide  central  speuire  between  them :  Silenus  on  hie  donkey,  led  by  a 
goat-legged  satyr,  and  followed  by  msenads  with  long  tow  hair  and 
bounding  masculiiie  legs ;  a  band  of  black-robed  doctors  of  Sala- 
manca singing  and  plapng  on  guitars ;  a  man  conducting  a  score 
of  monstrous  apes  who,  with  hideous  looks  and  wild  antics,  pro- 
voked wild  outbursts  of  laughing  terror  as  they  pranced  down  the 
Prado.  Parties  of  peasants  there  seemed  to  be  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  bull-fighters,ma;os  and  majasoi  high  degree,  flaunting 
gay  jackets  and  Manila  shawls  among  the  less  brand-new  finery  of 
the  genuine  beaux  and  belles  of  the  Barrios.  And  if  the  noble 
ladies  of  Madrid,  avoiding  their  usual  stroll,  rolled  by  in  ghttering 
coaches  and  carriages,  the  citizens'  wives  walked  under  the  trees 
with  the  same  strutting  grace,  wore  their  black  silk  skirts  over  feet 
as  pretty  and  well  shod,  held  the  folds  of  the  mantUIa  as  gracefully 
with  the  left  hand  and  spoke  the  language  of  the  fan  with  the  right 
as  fluently  as  their  betters.  Far  along  the  Prado  the  sun  shone  on 
a  kaleidoscopic  mass  of  shifting  colours,  on  glittering  points  of  gilt 
and  silver,  only  clouded  sometimes  by  little  puffs  of  dust  that  a 
petulant  wind  blew  up  from  under  the  riotous  feet  of  dancers. 
A  merry  music  thrummed  and  rattled  from  guitar  and  castanet, 
and  all  Madrid,  majos  and  niajas,  citizens  and  nobles,  were  as  frolic- 
some and  gay  as  little  children.  Yet  in  the  line  of  passing 
equipages  was  one  serious  face — a  young  and  beautiful  face  framed 
in  the  window  of  a  blazoned  coach,  a  window  which  in  its  day  had 
framed  many  a  proud  head  dressed  to  adorn  the  Court  of  Carlos  III. 
or  even  of  Ferdinand  VI.  A  carriage  once  engaged  in  the 
stream  of  vehicles  passing  up  the  Prado  from  the  AlcaU  was 
compelled  to  move  at  a  foot's  pace  till  it  reached  the  end.  But  the 
passage,  if  slow,  was  sure  to  be  enlivened  by  the  Uvely  imperti- 
nences, the  mystifying  nonsense,  of  some  disguised  acquaintance  or 
stranger  who  would  jump  on  the  step  of  the  carriage  to  amuse  or 
flirt  with  its  occupant.  Yet  this  stately  coach,  redolent  of  anti- 
quity and  noble  alliances,  had  rolled  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  Prado,  and  although  the  lady  in  it  was  surely  the  loveliest 
woman  there,  not  one  of  the  gay  peasants,  the  triclcsy  doctors,  the 
rosonads,  or  even  the  monkeys,  had  stepped  out  of  the  crowd  to  put 
an  agreeably  impertinent  mask  in  at  her  window.     Onr- '  '    ,» 

man  disguised  as  a  duefia  of  formidable  aspect,  had  call'  ■  lue 

jesting  remark  upon  her  need  of  such  a  personage — there  was  none 
sitting  opposite  her  lu  the  coach — and  had  been  about  to  leap  on 
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fifc*  rt*p  when  another  had  pulled  him  back,  muttering  the  word 
'  nefMoiifi.'  Thft  fair  pallor  of  the  lady's  oval  cheek  had  turned 
■  ii>uu  paler  and  her  large  dark-bluo  eyes,  the  soft,  veiled  eyes  of  a 
drenner.  had  filled  with  tears.  A  stranger  would  not  have  guessed 
that  the  ck'gant  young  priest  who  sat  by  her  side  was  her  brother, 
lor  hia  hair  and  eyes  were  blaclc,  and  there  was  a  blue  shade  round 
kk  red  mooth. 

*  Whjr  do  yoQ  trouble  yourself,  Luzita  ?  '  he  asked,  lighting  a 
pqftiBs  and  blowing  the  smoke  out  through  his  nostrils. 

*  It  is  to  dzeadful  to  be  avoided,'  she  murmured.     '  It  is  as 
we  were  excommunicated.' 

B*  Unshed  harshly. 

*  Wluit  nooaenae !     Is  not  the  Holy  Father  himself  an  a/ran- 

80  the^r  rolled  on.  A  few  bows  were  addressed  to  the  young 
MarqacM  from  other  carriages,  and  many  furtively  admiring  looks. 
Bar  brother,  the  Abb^,  continued  to  chat  with  a  purposed  air  of 
^iety,  but  she  could  do  no  more  than  hold  high  her  graceful  head, 
onnrued  with  its  chestnut  hair,  carved  comb,  and  black  mantilla, 
leil  it  •boold  droop  in  a  too  manifest  shame  and  dejection. 

'  Wby  are  you  so  dull,  Luzita  ? '  asked  the  Abb^  impatiently. 
Ton  aboold  try  to  amuse  me  and  make  me  forget  this  horrible 
I  of  nune.' 

''Do  not  can  it  horrible,  dear  brother.  You  look  very  nice  in 
ft.  1  omnot  bear  a  man  to  be  but  half  a  priest,  living  and  dressing 
)Wt  Bka  one  of  the  l&ity.* 

Tbe  khhi  made  a  face. 

*  Woe  M  me  !     It  is  tbe  accursed  French  Revolution  which  has 
kt  these  philoaophic  notions  into  fashion  everywhere.     The 

w«r»  more  than  good  enough  for  me.  But  I  must  cut  my 
%l  acronling  to  my  cloth — that  is,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
mmr  pedantic,  oew-fangled  King  Pepe.  But  look,  little  sister ! ' 
Aad  be  laid  hia  hand  on  Dofia  Lux's  arm  with  sudden  animation, 
is  the  Carniona  close  by  us  in  the  Andalusian  dress.  8he 
b  an  a/ranoeiada,  but  the  Madrilonos  will  forgive  anything 
*  m  creatmD  wbo  amoaes  them.  Caramba  '  What  a  fine  woman  I 
it  molt  be  confeaaed  I  have  seen  her  look  handsomer.  It 
mtHk*  thcAtra  you  moat  see  and,  above  all.  hear  her.' 

Tbe  popvUr  eontairiee  bad  removed  her  mask,  either  to  cool 
iaoe  or  becaoae  she  did  not  find  it  so  entertaining  as  she  had 
to  paaa  a  whole  day  onieoogniaed.    She  was  dancing  and 
»ou  rnu.— so.  los,  ».«.  9 
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playiiig  the  castaneta  in  oompany  with  a  man  disguised  as  an 
Andalusian,  whilst  another  sat  on  the  ground  and  twanged  a  goitai. 
A  little  circle  had  formed  round  the  group  and  the  people  passing 
by  in  carriages  stopped  them  to  look.  Her  partner  was  a  small 
man  of  an  elegant  and  active  build,  and  danced  to  perfection. 
When  the  Abb6  and  Dona  Luz  had  been  spectators  but  a  few 
minutes  the  dance  came  to  an  end,  amid  a  burst  of  applause  from 
the  by-standers,  and  the  carriages  rolled  on.  The  blazoned  coach 
had  not  gone  far  when  a  mask  leaped  on  the  st«p,  and,  thnisting  hia 
head  in  on  that  side,  cried  in  the  Abba's  face,  as  it  is  usual  to  cry 
to  one  who  wears  a  mask,  '  /  know  thee  ! ' 

'  That  is  not  difficult,  friend,'  returned  the  Abbe  laughing,  '  for 
I  &m  not  disguised.' 

The  mask  was  the  Carmona's  partner.  He  replied  in  a  high 
feigned  voice  : 

'But  by  the  life  of  San  Geronimo,  Senor  Abate,  you  are  very 
well  disguised.  If  one  did  not  know  thee  as  I  do,  Diego  of  the 
Devil,  one  might  mistake  thee  for  a  man  of  God.' 

He  dropped  down  from  the  step,  appeared  at  the  other  window 
of  the  coach,  and  laid  a  large  bunch  of  blue  violets  on  the  young 
Marquesa's  knee. 

'  I  know  thee  also,  thou  naughty  little  nun,*  he  squeaked. 
Fie,  fie !  Why  art  thou  masking  here  instead  of  meditating  in 
thy  convent  ?  Go  back  there,  little  angel  of  mine,  and  for  a  pen- 
ance t«U  thy  beads  till  Easter,  praying  by  name  for  Diego  there 
and  also  for  me,  poor  sinner.  I  know  thou  wilt,  for  didst  thou  not 
plant  violets  even  on  the  grave  of  a  dog  ?  ' 

Dona  Luz  had  been  searching  her  brains  for  a  repartee  of  the 
proper  liveliness  to  the  first  mask  that  had  accosted  her,  but  this 
mysterious  allusion  to  a  little  incident  of  her  childhood  completely 
scattered  her  ideas.  As  he  would  have  dropped  again  to  the  ground, 
she  seized  his  sleeve,  and  turning  towards  Mm  a  bewildered  pink- 
flushed  face,  '  Wait,  Senor,  pray  wait ! '  she  cried.  '  I  do  so  want 
to  guess  who  you  are  ! ' 

The  mask  broke  into  a  laugh,  a  shrill  laugh,  loosened  her  fingers 
gently,  kissed  them  lightly,  and  jumping  down  was  immediately 
lost  in  the  crowd.  Surely  Luzita  had  heard  that  laugh  before,  but 
where  she  could  not  remember.  Wrinkling  her  smooth  young 
brow  in  the  eHort  to  do  so,  she  first  turned  to  the  window  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  mysterious  mask,  then  to 
her  brother,  exclaiming : 
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be  have  been,  Diego  ?     Jesus  and  Maria  !    Who  can 
iTB  heen  ? ' 

Tbe  AbM  shrugged  his  sliouldera. 

*  Who  knows  ?    A  hairdresser  or  a  footman  moat  likely.' 
*}io,  DO  !     He  was  a  gentleman,  I  am  sure.' 

*  Ift  M  «M]r  to  see,  little  sister,  this  is  the  first  time  you  have 
at  the  Carnival  in  Madrid.     These  childish  mystifications  are 

^■rt  ol  the  garoe.  However,  it  is  clear  we  shall  not  be  troubled 
by  mmny  of  them,  so  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you 
OB  a  vefj  private  and  important  matter  concerning  our  family. 
Im  an  now  *  woman,  and  you  must  leam  to  look  at  life  seriously, 
■I  with  the  eyes  of  a  yoong  girl  destined  to  the  religious  life.* 

The  Marquesa  replied,  with  a  thrill  of  pride  at  her  new  import- 
iMe,  that  she  would  give  her  l>cat  attention  to  her  brother's  words. 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  c<n»3e<juence  to  our  whole  family,'  repeated 
tb«  Abbi,  '  since  it  concerns  our  mayorazgo,' 

.  Ptaeaal  Hermenegildo  de  Scrma  y  Silva,  the  mnyorazijo,  or 
SOD,  of  the  family  and  heir  to  the  honours  and  property  of 
tfcir  father  the  Count  de  Villarts,  had  accompanied  Ferdi- 
■lad  Vn.  to  Prftncc.  But  be  had  not  been  sent  back  to  Spain 
viih  the  majority  nf  the  young  King's  first  companions  in  captivity, 
bteaoM  he  had  gone  to  Paris  with  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos.  Lately, 
hovcver,  when  a  certain  great  lady  in  whose  eye^a  he  ha<l  found 
hroai,  wtj)  weary  of  him,  he  had  been  sent  back  to  Vale'n^ay  and 
deuiaed  tbeie — a  hostage  for  a  father  whose  loyalty  to  the  new 
i^l—tlj  in  flptm  was  not  assured. 

*  Pfeaenal  hoe  sent  me  a  letter  by  a  trustworthy  messenger — 
d  ha0  been,  however,  three  months  in  reaching  me — in  which  he 
mpi  he  CAD  beer  tbe  confinement  of  Valcu9ay  no  longer,  and  that 
if  it  CAD  be  eiraDged  without  scandal  he  wishes  to  return  to  Spain 
w  von  am  poaeihlc  and  make  the  most  complete  submission  t-o  King 
JeiBplL. 

*  Paecualito,  alao  !  *  cried  Luzita,  turning  pale  and  clasping  her 
■kodcr  fingers  tightly  together.  '  Dios  mic  /  He  must  never  do 
that!' 

The  Abb6  gave  her  an  ironic  side  glance. 
'Yoo  are  xight>  my  dear.     H«  mu.it  never  do  that.     Very 
r.K>T.Tv  ihf  'RotkAfiartea  will  not  even  be  shaken  in  the  saddle,  but 
o  abeolutely  free  from  uneasiness  as  I  did  twelve 
"aittlL*  «^.     1  <^'  not  mean  to  say  I  rcgp-'t  my  own  submiasion  to 
i'.^r  HnvirnnK-rit ;  1  Hhould  be  an  egoist,  indeed,  if  1  did;  but 
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our  family  must,  positively  must,  have  members  on  both  sides, 
Fetdinandists  and  Josefinos !  If  Pascual,  who  holds  now  so  im- 
mensely advantageous  a  position  in  case  of  a  change  in  national 
affairs,  should  be  guilty  of  abandoning  it,  it  would  be — by  the  NaQfl 
of  the  Crucifix  it  would  be  simply  a  crime  ! ' 

*  Pascual  must  not  abandon  his  King  ! ' 

*  I  have  some  influence  with  a  lady  who  in  her  turn  has  influence 
with  this  pedantic  old  rake  of  a  Pepe. — Ah,  blond  Innocence,  he 
admires  you  also ! — And  it  seems  to  me  possible  that  on  the  pretext 
of  reconcihng  our  mayorcago  with  the  new  regime,  I  might  obtain 
leave  to  visit  Valenfay.  If  he  should  prove  obstinate,  I  myself 
win  offer  my  services  to  our  legitimate  King,  although  they  can 
hardly  be  so  acceptable.  But  the  reason  I  mention  the  matter  to 
you,  Luzita,  is  that  I  wish  you — moat  particularly  \ — to  accompany 
me,  if  I  get  permission  to  go.' 

*  I,  Diego  ?     At  Don  Alonzo's  age  how  could  he ' 

'  I  was  not  speaking  of  your  husband,  no,  indeed !  I  was 
speaking  of  you.' 

*  Diego  !  I  cannot  leave  the  Marques  !  No,  it  is  not  possible, 
not  possible  ! ' 

'  Everything  is  possible  when  one  has  the  interest  of  one's  family 
at  heart.    It  is  important  to  persuade  Pascual  to  have  patience.' 

The  Abb^  paused,  looked  at  his  sister  again  with  that  ironical 
side  glance,  and  resumed,  almost  in  a  whisper  : 

'And  then  I  have  always' believed,  Luzita,  that  although  up 
there — '  his  white  jewelled  fingers  touched  the  little  rings  of  shining 
hair  on  her  temple — '  you  are  a  Josefina,  down  here,  oh  !  but  deep 
down  here  ' — they  lighted  for  an  instant  on  the  folds  of  the  mantilla 
over  the  region  of  her  heart — '  you  fervently  adore  our  noble, 
legitimate  King  Ferdinand  VII.' 

The  rose  flush  sprang  again  to  Dona  Luz's  cheek. 

'  Dear  brother,  I  thought  I  had  concealed  it  from  all  the  world ! 
Do  not  think  I  blame  you,  who  are  so  much  cleverer  than  I,  still 
less  my  husband ;  but  I  sometimes  wonder  whether,  feeh'ng  as  I  do 
that  King  Joseph  is  a  usurper — though  I  am  sorry  for  him,  too, 
poor  man ! — whether  I  did  right  to  marry  Don  Alonzo.' 

The  Abbfi  broke  into  a  short  laugh. 

'Right  to  marry  him!    What  a '  He  was  about  to  say, 

*  What  a  fool  the  girl  is  ! '  but  checked  himself.  '  What  strange 
ideas  you  have  !  You  should  thank  the  Blessed  Virgin  three  times 
a  day  for  sending  you  a  husband,  and  a  marquess  into  the  bargain.' 
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*I  do  thank  ber  for  it  oonstantly,  Diego ' — Lazita  crossed  her- 
•df  and  Idoed  her  thumb — '  anil  pray  that  Don  Aloiizo  maj  be 
Kinuded  for  his  kindness  and  generooity  in  marrjriug  a  portionless 

*Toa  do  w«l],  little  sister.  But  revenons  d  nos  tnotdons.  It 
win  take  tome  diplnniacy  to  make  our  presence  there  satiafactory 
tn  Ring  Pepe  and  King  Ferdinand  at  once,  eh  ?  * 

'  If  jrou  are  able  to  go,  brother,  wlxat  need  of  me  ? ' 
'Much  need.  Luzita.  Pnscual  was  always  as  obstinate  as  a 
mle  with  me,  but  ho  has  some  affection  for  you,  and  your  influence 
Kookl  be  of  the  greatest  service.  Besides ' — and  the  Abbe  smiled 
od  pmched  her  soft  cheek — '  there  is  no  more  useful  ally  for  a 
J^loouuiat  aofwhere  than  a  pretty,  a  very  pretty  woman.  Ah  ! 
■  ■f*w  yean,  Marquesita,  you  will  know  your  own  importance  only 
loo  wcU,  and  will  refuse  to  be  advised  by  a  poor  Abb^  ! ' 

Do&a  Lfu  cried  out  at  such  nonsense.  Yet  she  felt  flattered 
being  treated  in  this  way  by  Diego,  of  whom  she  had  formerly 
•o  much  afraid.  He  had  been  so  kind  and  pleasant  of  late 
•he  had  almost  furgotteu  how  imkind,  how  harsh  and  con- 
be  had  shown  himself  in  the  miserable  year  wliich  had 
her  marriage  witli  the  Marques. 
Luita  mia  a  younger  daughter  in  a  poor  and  very  noble  family. 
had  been  no  dowry  forthc<.>ming  for  her,  and  accordingly  it 
lad  beeo  amngcd  from  her  birth  that  she  should  enter  a  convent. 
It  f»in*^  a  special  Providence  that  she  should  be  modest,  pious, 
rtwr^gjitfnl  beyond  her  years.  But  when  she  had  touched  sixteen, 
md  dioold  have  begun  her  novitiate,  an  unprecedented  thing 
happened.  The  dentin ed  nun  refused  her  destiny  ;  she  refused 
la  oater  leligioD.  She  said  she  did  not  feel  a  real  vocation 
Um  tike  neligiou*  life,  and  to  take  the  vows  and  afterwards  live 
■  a  oooveot  procisely  as  people  live  who  are  in  the  world — 
the  eomproouM  osually  resorted  to  by  young  ladies  in  her 
a— appeared  to  her  wrong.  The  dilenuna  in  which  a  noble 
waa  placed,  threatened  with  a  daughter  who  could  not  be 
and  would  not  take  tbo  only  other  decorous  step  for  a 
persoa  of  family,  was  terrible  indeed.  It  was  more  terrible 
il9  for  the  culprit.  Life  waa  mode  very  hard  for  her.  Just  when 
ithnd  besD  made  almost  harder  than  she  could  endure,  deliverance 
tmam  to  Ibe  «hape  of  her  father's  old  friend,  Don  Alonzo,  the 
Manjn^e  de  Santa  Coloma.  He  took  pity  on  the  {foor  child  and 
ttamed  her.     Then  be  went  back  to  Madrid,  taking  liis  wife  and 
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leaving  his  old  friend  the  Count  de  Villarta  sulking  in  his  castle 
in  Estremadura,  where  he  had  been  ever  since  the  disappearance  of 
the  Bourbons.  But,  after  all,  some  time  or  other  peace  most  be  made 
with  facts.  The  Abbe,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  expectation 
of  holding  a  benefice  without  being  compelled  to  take  full  orders,  had 
already  accepted  the  new  dynasty  and  accommodated  himself  to  the 
new  ideas,  however  inconvenient.  As  for  Luzita  herself,  if  she 
had  new  and  romantic  notions  about  the  religious  life,  she  had 
none  whatever  about  marriage.  She  was  transported  with  joy  and 
gratitude  when  she  heard, that  Don  Alonzo  had  ofEered  to  marry 
her — had  married  him  and  never  repented  it ;  unless  such  a  purely 
political  scruple  as  that  she  had  confessed  to  the  Abb^  can  be 
called  repentance. 


CHAPTER  U. 

It  had  been  the  custom  long  before  thtt  days  of  King  Joseph  for  the 
authorities  to  forbid  masks  at  the  Carnival ;  but  the  very  same 
persons  who  as  officers  of  State  issued  such  a  proiiibition  would 
as  mere  individuals  be  sure  to  notify  the  world  that  their  doors 
would  be  wide  open  to  the  parties  of  masks  who  passed  the  evening 
going  from  house  to  house.  The  Spaniards  who  had  taken  office 
under  the  new  King  neither  closed  their  doors  nor  issued  a  general 
invitation.  They  knew  not  whether  to  prefer  the  Scylla  of  complete 
desertion  or  the  Charybdis  of  unfriendly  visits.  It  was  perhaps 
for  mutual  comfort  and  protection  that  the  set  of  Josefiuo  nobles 
who  met  in  turn  at  each  other's  houses  were  mustered  in  force  at 
the  Marqu'-s  de  Santa  Coloma's  house  in  the  Barquillo.  The  Mar- 
quesa's  tertulia  was  ever  gay  and  well  arranged  in  spite  of  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  the  hostess,  for  the  Marques  himself  had  devoted 
nearly  seventy  years  to  the  art  of  society,  and  left  his  wife  nothing 
to  do  except  to  look  beautiful  and  apply  herself  to  acquiring  the 
habit  of  superficial  liveliness  and  verbal  wit  which  it  demanded. 
He  was  a  tiny,  wrinkled  gentleman,  wearing  a  lace  cravat  and  a 
powdered  qiteue ;  his  manners  were  perfection,  his  heart  excellent, 
and  his  brain  non-existent.  He  was  as  much  ridiculed  as  anyone 
in  a  society  which  had  made  ridicule  its  finest  accomplishment,  and 
more  beloved  than  most. 

When  all  had  been  assembled  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  the 
gaming,  conversation,  and  love-making  were  in  full  swing,  the  door 
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of  the  taJa  was  flung  open  and  a  footman  announced  a  party  of 
nmA*.  Tbpro  was  a  paose,  a  thrill,  part  pleasure,  part,  uneasiness  ; 
Imft  in  as  inatant,  when  the  baatonero,  the  le^er  of  the  party, 
appemnd,  unmasked,  and  bearing  his  wand  of  office,  the  pleasure 
««epi  aU  before  it.  He  was  an  actor,  an  old  favourite  in  Madrid, 
•ad  of  •  pdrmitted  colourlessness  in  his  political  opinions.  An 
l^pUnaive  rattle  of  fans,  laughter,  and  bravos  burst  out  to  meet 
Um  sad  bis  following. 

Foremoet  behind  him  came  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  carrying 
two  Iieads  on  bis  shotdders  ;  then  a  rout  of  masks  of  all  sorts  and 
dominoes  of  every  colour,  playing  on  instruments,  real  or  pre- 
mi  Jul,  and  singing  or  rather  shouting  a  humorous  ditty  of  no 
pofitiod  import. 

TIm  two>headed  man  approached  and  made  his  bow  to  the 
;  bostSM.  His  own  face  was  not  hidden,  but  a  thread  looping 
op  the  end  of  his  nose  and  a  large  set  of  false  teeth  made  him  as 
v^j  M  tin.  So  am\ised  was  she  at  the  discovery  that  this  was  a 
rMl  fact  and  no  mask,  that  she  burst  into  a  merry  laugh.  It  was 
•ehoed  at  her  elbow  by  the  sam^  laugh  which  had  struck  on  her 

fiuntlJAriy  Uist  afternoon.     She  turned  and  saw  the  Andalusian 

Ilka  Prado.  Her  questioning  eye  ran  rapidly  over  his  figure. 
H»  was  a)mplct«ly  masked,  and  his  hair  was  covered  by  a  tow 
wig  and  a  high,  almost  conical,  hat.  She  could  not  recognise  any- 
ItSag  about  bim.  Nevertheless,  '  I  know  thee ! '  she  whispered 
boldly. 

*  Bat  I  do  not  know  you,  Dona  Luz,'  he  answered,  oidy  half 
mfwrtrntgly     *  What  a  great  lady  you  have  become  and,  vive  Dioa  t 

a  bandaome  one  t  * 

*  Waa  I  ttgly  when  you  knew  me,  air !    Then  it  must  have  been 
I  can  nunember.' 

*  An  jroa  grown  vain  and  coquettish,  Luzita  ?    I  liked  yoa 
It  ai  yoo  were,  so  good,  so  easily  tricked ' 

*  Jmu  t    How  I  wonder  who  you  can  be ! '  she  cried,  for* 
t(>  she  knew.     '  Tell  me  at  least  what  letter  your 

b«gu.      

le  ran  tbnmgh  several,  and  each  was  rejected. 

*  Come,'  be  said,  a  tnfle  impatiently,  *  yoa  are  unlucky  t    Let 
I  lalk  aboat  aomeibing  else.' 

*  Do  let  me  see  a  bit  of  your  face,  just  the  least  little  bit,  or  I 
I  £■  of  cgriosity.* 

*  But  if  loaieoBe  ebw  saw  it  I  might  have  to  die  in  good  earnest.* 
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At  these  words  Luzita's  pulses  quickened  with  an  excitement 
greater  than  that  of  mere  curiosity.  This  must  be  one  of  the  manjr 
friends  and  connections  of  her  family  who  had  thrown  in  their  lot 
with  the  patriotic  party.  She  longed  yet  more  to  see  his  face,  and 
to  tell  him  that  she  and  hers  were  not  really  against  their  country, 
against  their  rightful  Bang,  only  the  victims  of  circumstance. 
The  double-headed  man  who  had  stood  in  silence  a  little  apart,  yet 
screening  the  pair  from  observation,  now  moved  further  away  and 
began  a  noisy  quarrel  between  his  two  heads.  Everybody  crowded 
to  listen  and  laugh  and  take  one  side  or  the  other.  Under  cover 
of  the  hubbub  the  Andalusian  said  in  a  natural  voice,  '  I  have 
something  of  importance  to  say  to  you,  Marquesita.  Where  can 
I  see  you  alone  ?  * 

'  I  don't  think  I  ought ' 

'  Sanlo  Dio8  !  I  am  no  gallant,  and  this  is  no  time  for  pruderies. 
Can  I  speak  to  you  alone,  Luzita  %  ' 

Lu£ita  hesitated  like  Launcelot  Gobbo  between  the  Fiend 
and  Conscience,  but  did  not  hesitate  so  long.  For  when  Oon- 
science  is  after  all  but  a  kind  of  timidity,  and  Satan  is  a  gentleman, 
it  may  be  guessed  to  which  side  a  romantic  young  lady  will  incline. 

'  A  window  is  ajar  behind  those  curtains,'  she  faltered.  '  Turn 
to  your  left  when  you  are  on  the  balcony,  and  wait  near  the  fifth 
window.' 

Here  the  double-headed  man  snatched  the  Andalusian  away 
by  the  arm  and  in  a  moment  they  were  dancing  a  caricature. 
Leaving  his  partner,  the  double-headed  man  now  made  his  way  to 
I A  large  alcove  where  sat  a  circle  of  ladies  watching  these  Carnival 
antics,  each  with  fan  in  hand  and  cavalier  in  attendance.  All  the 
company  flowed  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  they  had  by  now  recog- 
nised in  him  a  favourite  actor,  seldom  seen  in  Madrid  since  the 
arrival  of  King  Joseph.  Thus  all  eyes  were  turned  away  from  the 
window  when  the  Andalusian  slipped  out  on  to  the  balcony. 

'  What  a  lie  you  told,  brother,'  said  the  face  to  the  mask  on  the 
same  shoulders ;  '  you  told  me  we  were  going  to  heaven.' 

'  I  told  the  truth,  brother,'  replied  the  mask,  bowing  and  kissing 
its  hands  to  the  ladies.    '  Is  not  this  Paradise  ? ' 

'  No,  fool,'  rephed  the  face  violently,  '  it  is  hell.' 

There  were  cries  of  reprobation,  and  fans  cracked  angrily. 

The  mask  tore  its  tow  wig. 

'  Oh,  what  a  mistake !  But,  brother,  how  do  you  know  it  is 
heU  ? ' 
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*  Baooap  that's  the  place  all  the  pretty  women  go  to — ^and  hero 
Um/  are/  In  his  tum  the  face  bowed  and  kissed  both  hands  to 
Ife  company. 

TIm  JoMfiDO  t€rtulia,  which  had  stiffened  itself  to  meet  a  political 
ght,  laughed  with  the  abandonmeat  of  reUef. 

*  Bat  FcQ  afraid  it's  no  use  at  all  your  coming  here,  Benores,' 
a  lady,  rolling  splendid  eyes.     '  The  pretty  women  are 

•bead/  loo  much  engaged.     Think  what  a  crowd  of  clever  men 
hsT*  gone  to  hell  on  their  account  before  you.' 

*  And  only  one  in  all  history  who  went  there  after  his  own  wife,' 
ckiiped  another. 

*  V«<7  true,  madam,'  cried  the  mask,  '  and  he  astonished  the 
vaty  DeviL  I  myself  overheard  the  dialogue  between  him  and 
Oipbeoa,  and  it  was  Uke  this.' 

Everyone  crowded  round,  and  the  connoLsseurs  put  up  their 
to  eojoy  a  satirical  dialogue  on  marriage.  A  subject  not 
to  satin,  having  probably  elicited  the  same  laughs  from  the 
the  same  caresses  of  the  beard,  and  the  same  superior 
in  tba  halls  of  Mykene  as  it  does  in  the  theatres  of  London. 
the  two-beaded  actor  had  not  been  wrong  in  fancyiixg  it  would 
tlie  attention  of  a  mixed  company  more  certainly  than 
the  arts,  or  even  politics.  And  while  everyone  was 
;  attentively  the  hostess  disappeared  unobserved. 
Dofia  Lnz  entered  a  small  room,  where  a  lamp  was  burning 
an  image  of  the  Virgin.  She  opened  the  window  which  led 
til*  tame  balcony  as  those  of  the  sola,  and,  looking  out,  saw, 
los  and  terrifying  in  the  last  rays  of  a  setting  moon,  the 
I  of  a  man  leaning  against  the  rail.  She  lighted  the  candles 
m  a  mlrex  candelabrum  and,  trembling  at  the  audacity  of  her  own 
•OBdoet  yet  vtill  determined,  stepped  to  the  window  and  called 
ttBlOj  to  the  maak  to  come  in.  He  obeyed.  As  he  Btood  close  to 
km^  IIm  G^t  from  the  high-branched  candlestick  falling  uptjii  him, 
th«  black  mask  teemed  suddenly  terrible  in  its  expressionlessness, 
and  the  ayes  which  showed  through  it  glittered  with  extraordinary 
hriPJaatfy.  She  tanu-d  cold  with  fear.  But  with  a  little  toss  of 
Ui  haad  the  Andalucian  swept  of!  the  mask,  and,  lo  I  instead  of 
Uaek  myitery,  there  glowed  and  laughed,  quite  close  to  her  own  in 
tlie  bfht  of  the  wax  candles,  a  brilliantly  blond  young  face  with  a 
of  fair  hair  showing  under  the  puahed-back  tow,  yet  the 
eyebrows  and  long  lashes  black  round  a  pair  of  bright  blue 
«7ta. 
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*  Patricito ! '  she  cried.  '  Purest  Virgin !  It  is  Patricito 
DiDon  ! ' 

'  Certainly  it  is  I,  Luzita,*  be  said,  kissing  her  hand.  '  Let  me 
begin  by  congratulating  you  on  your  marriage.' 

'  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  Patricito.  Yes,  indeed,  Don 
AioDzo  has  been  most  generous.  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  were 
it  not  for  one  thing.' 

*  And  that  is '  smiled  Patrick  dubiously,  thinking  of   the 

wrinkled  toy-like  old  Marquts  in  the  next  room. 

'  That  we  are  Josefinos,  afranceaados.  It  is  dreadful,  is  it  not  ? 
But  Don  Alonzo,  my  husband,  has  been  at  Court  ever  since  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  Think  what  misery  for  him  to  be  shut  up  in 
his  castle  with  nothing  to  look  at  but  windmilla  aad  grass  and  sheep, 
and  no  one  to  speak  to  excepting  provincials  !  The  doctors  declared 
that  to  save  his  life  he  must  return  to  the  Court.  I  cannot  describe 
my  regret !  You  will  say  I  should  have  thought  of  that  before  I 
married.  But  how  could  a  girl  in  such  a  terrible  situation  consider 
anything  but  the  goodness  of  the  man  who  offered  to  marry  her  ?  * 

'  How,  indeed  ! '  ejaculated  Patrick  ;  and  then  with  meaning : 
'  Also  I  do  not  forget  that  you  are  the  sister  of  Pascual  Villarta, 
the  devoted  companion  of  Ferdinand  Vll.'s  captivity.' 

'  Pascual  1  Ah  ! '  Luzita  caught  her  breath.  '  Ask  me  to 
do  something  for  Ferdinand  VTI.,  ask  me  and  see  if  I  am  not  ready. 
Alas  !  I  can  do  nothing,'  she  cried  confusedly.  '  But  you,  Patricito, 
how  comes  it  that  you  venture  here  ?  It  was  reported  you  were 
with  Velint«5n.' 

Patrick  Dillon's  face  was  clouded.  He  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  and  played  moodily  with  the  cap  and  mask  in  his  hand,  while 
the  tow  wig  dropped  off  his  hair. 

'  Can  I  trust  you  with  a  secret,  Luzita  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  ask  me  that,  Patricito  ?  * 

*  Ah,  but  that  was  long  ago.  You  arc  a  woman  now,  Marquesits, 
and  my  secrets  are  not  my  own.' 

'  I  thought  you  came  here  to  tell  me  one.  Come,  I  will  be 
generous  and  tell  you  something  which  will  interest  you.  Perhaps 
i  shall  go  to  France  before  long  and  see  the  King.  Have  you  any 
message  for  him,  Don  Patricito  ?  ' 

*  The  King  ?    SatUo  Dios  t    You  will  see  him  ?  ' 

*  Perhaps  I  shall  see  him.* 
'  Who  knows  ?     I  might  have  a  very  particular  message  to 

send  him.    If  I  tell  you  what  that  means,  Luzita,  will  you  swear 
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bj  all  the  aainU  * — Patrick  wore  the  serioua  frown  at  which  Luzita 
had  b«tn  oaed  to  laagb — '  not  to  reveal  the  seoiet  to  a  living  crea- 

'  67  Jesutf.  MaziA,  and  San  Isidro  I  swear  it." 

*  Tben  ia  a  project,  a  good  one,  for  the  rescue  of  the  King ;  but 
■99  vant  mooej.' 

*  Be  Boze,  my  friend,  that  noble  and  patriotic  Spain  wUI  give  its 
last  reaL' 

*  Bat  the  ooantry  is  stripped,  it  is  ruined.     I  have  raised  a 
kandnd  tbouaaod  reals,  but  we  need  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 


You  must  beg,  you  must  implore ' 

Fasridto  shrogged  his  shoulders. 

*  Caromba  !  That  cow  is  dry.  But  I  have  still  one  plan,  one 
hope.  I  am  told  yon  are  grown  a  great  favourite  with  that 
ly  old  godmother  of  yours,  Dona  Beatriz ;  and  even  if  it  ia 

•  ahe  baa  nothing  but  her  wonderful  diamonds ' 

*  My  hieiid,  yoo  are  too  late.  My  godmother  died  a  month  ago. 
Sba  died  in  a  poor  little  house  at  Vlc&lvaro,  leaving  everything  in 
Ik  to  the  good  FatherB  of  the  Carmen.  They  found  in  it  two  hundred 
thooaand  reals  hidden  away  in  drawers,  in  cupboards,  in  beds.' 

"^  Qtiiiemimio  I  the  game  is  not  yet  lost.    It  is  ill  parting  piieata 
BK»ey,  yet  we  can  bring  influences ' 

*  listan,  my  friend  !  The  affair  was  talked  about,  and  a  party 
4I  Vkanoh  officers  arrived  at  the  house  before  the  money  could  be 

■way.    Mao  !    Do  you  think  a  Spaniard  will  ever  see  a  real 
IH!' 
Petrick  turned  pale  and  swore  rotindly. 

*  Tet  listen !    Tliese  poor  Preucb  gentlemen  must  have  had  a 
diiappointment  all  the  same.      They  thought  they  had  got 

Beatm'9  diamonds,  but  they  have  not.' 
8ba  made  a  tittle  pauae  to  smile  triumphantly. 
'Wkera  do  you  tldnk  they  are,  Patricito  %     Where  1  ' 
Lotita  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  ran  to  a  comer  of  the 
MD  whete,  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  table  placed    before  an 
■go  of  the  Virgin,  a  lamp  was  burning.    She  removed  the  lamp 
d.  tilting  (he  table-cloth,  showixl  beneath  it  a  small  chest  of 
■led   inxL     With   swift,  impatient  fingers  she   worked   some 
tkauy  of  the  lock,  and  drawing  out  a  faded  velvet  jewel-case 
hairifd  back  tu  the  table.     Patrick  had  not  time  to  inquire  what 
haU  wban  there  waa  a  flash  before  his  eyes,  a  sudden  dazzle. 
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A  ohaiii,  all  clusters  and  rows  of  pure  Brazilian  diamondB,  swung  a 
moment  from  Dona  Luz's  white  fingeTs,  glittering  with  prismatic 
fiame  in  the  light  of  the  candles,  to  fall  in  a  sparkling  heap  on  the 
table  before  him, 

*  Take  it ! '  cried  Dona  Luz,  '  take  it ! '  and  laughed  aloud, 
clasping,  almost  clapping,  her  white  hands. 

Patrick  took  up  the  necklace  and  stared  at  it. 

'  Caracoles  /  These,  then,  are  the  diamonds  of  Dona  Beatdz  1 
How  came  they  here  ? ' 

Luzita  became  serious. 

'  I  see  you  remember  my  godmother  always  spoke  of  leaving 
them  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Carmen.  Yet  she  gave  the  necklace, 
sealed  up  in  this  velvet  case  which  you  see,  to  a  lawyer  in  Madrid 
to  be  given  to  me  after  her  death.  Dona  BeatrLz  also  possessed  a 
copy  of  this  necklace  made  in  paste,  so  beautifully  made  it  was  not 
easy  to  detect  the  difference.  There  was  no  doubt  she  was  pleased 
with  me  for  having  made  a  good  marriage,  and  also  for  the  little 
attention  I  paid  her  during  her  illness.  But  I  cannot  believe 
she  meant  to  take  these  jewels  away  from  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
give  them  to  me  ;  rather  I  think  she  intended  to  leave  me  the 
paste  imitation  ;  but  she  was  grown  very  blind,  so  that — perhaps 
by  the  special  will  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — she  made  a  mistake  and 
gave  me  the  real  diamonds.  I  had  almost  persuaded  my  good 
Don  Alonzo  to  let  me  visit  the  holy  Fathers  at  VicAlvaro  and 
exchange  these  diamonds  for  the  paste  necklace  which  she  meant 
me  to  have.  Luckily  I  had  not  yet  done  so  when  the  French 
seized  everything.' 

'  Accursed  brigands  !  But  what  else  could  one  expect !  Shut 
rp  your  diamonds  again,  Dona  Quixota  de  la  Mancha,  and  be  sure 
this  time  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  meant  you  and  none  other  to  have 
them.'  He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  almost  groaned. 
'  Alas  !  Luzita,  the  news  you  give  me  deprives  us  of  our  last  hope 
of  saving  the  Eong.  Farewell,  Marquesita.  Pray  for  him,  for 
Spain,  and  for  me.' 

As  he  spoke  Patrick  Dillon  slowly  rose  and  approached  the 
window ;  but  Luzita,  snatching  the  diamonds  from  the  table, 
interposed. 

'  Take  it,'  she  cried,  *  it  is  for  you  and  the  King.' 

'  Mujer  /  No  I  I  cannot,  I  must  not.  Tou  have  not  the  right 
tagive  it.' 

*  Not  the  right  ?     But  it  is  my  own,  my  very  own.    Don  Alonzo 
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It  M  the  only  thing  I  have  in  the  world  which  ia  really 
I  give  it  to  70a  and  to  Ferdinand  VTI.      Take  it, 


iMsnidao. 
and 
ito!' 

8be  thnut  the  necklace  into  hia  hand.  Mechanically  his  fingers 
doMd  roand  the  glittering  coil  of  diamonds  that  was  still  clasped 
Bi  IteoL  Tbeir  tyte  were  on  a  level,  and  they  paused,  locked  as  it 
wtn  in  a  long  gaze,  on  her  ade  imperative,  on  his  doubtful,  fas- 
dnaled,  half  yielding  to  the  power  of  that  beautiful  regality  of  hers. 
So  thoy  atood  close  to  each  other,  while  from  the  dark  balcony 
■ilkmi  a  man  watched  them  through  the  uncurtained  window. 
Bt  npenrd  it  very  quietly,  but  his  silken  cassock  rustled  as  he 
ripped  in.  With  a  start  the  Marquesa  and  Patrick  Dillon  looked 
amd  and  saw  there  the  white  face  of  the  Abbe,  bis  sneering  red 
■oaili  and  sleepy  eyelids,  a  little  more  sneering  than  usual,  a  little 
■Icepy.  Luzita  gave  a  faint  cry,  and  in  an  instant  was  trans- 
ftnm  the  proud  and  patriotic  lady  to  a  little  girl  caxight  in 
•  iDUMgnaaion.  The  change  in  Patrick  Dillon's  face  was  as  swift, 
bst  firroar.  and  his  hand  flew  to  the  folds  of  his  sash,  not  unfurnished 
wink  a  aervieaabte  weapon. 

'Good  evening.'  said  the  Abb^.  closing  the  window  softly 
baUnd  kim.     '  Excuse  me.     I  interrupt  something  interesting,' 

*  Too  interrupt  nothing,  Diego,  except  a  departure,'  returned 
Patnck,  cmoothing  brow  and  voic«  with  difficulty. 

*  I  AM.  The  departure  of  a  small  fortiine.'  The  Abb4  pomted 
to  the  diamonds  which  Luzita  had  left  swinging  from  the  young 
■aa't  hand.  '  Yon  caU  that  nothing,  most  excellent  Senor,  Don 
Patnou^Dillon  1  Well,  well !  So  bold  a  brigand  has  doubtless 
before  now  won  larger  sums  at  a  stroke.' 

*  Bngand,  StStot  I  *  exclaimed  Patrick,  '  you  presume  to  call  an 
oSeer  of  yoor  BLing ' 

'  Brother,'  broke  in  Dona  Luc, '  it  is  I  who  offer  these  diamonds 
[Fakacio  Dillon,  for  a  purpose.' 

*  Too  I  *  emd  the  Abb^,  taming  upon  her  with  a  savage  snarl, 
who  an  jtra  to  dare  dispose  of  such  an  inheritance  according 

I  jonr  fancy  !  A  fool,  a  silly,  ignorant  child !  I  tell  you  this  is 
a  farad,  an  tmpotition  practiwtd  upon  your  simplicity.  I  will  call 
tba  Marqars,  I  will  call  the  police.* 

The  MarqocM  no  longer  trembled.  She  held  up  her  head,  and 
•t  bar  look  uid  geetura  the  astonished  Abb^  stared. 

'Ton  forget  yourself,  Diego.  This  house  is  not  yours,  it  is 
mSa» ;  and,  Uaitoni  Ihoo^  you  and  I  may  be,  a  loyal  soldier  of 
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King  Ferdinand  shall  not  be  betrayed  in  it.  These  diamonds  also 
are  mine,  and  if  Patricio  wiU  take  tiiem  for  my  lawful  sovereign* 
{or  Ferdinand  YII.,  who  stands  in  need  of  such  help,  the  consola- 
iion  to  me  will  be  infinite.  May  Gk>d  and  the  King  accept  the 
aacrifice  as  in  some  measure  an  expiation  for  the  oSences  of  ooi 
family ! ' 

Diego  contemplated  his  sister  and  drew  his  hand  slowly  across 
his  chin.  Luz  was,  of  course,  a  romantic  fool,  but  really  it  looked 
as  though  for  once  she  had  stumbled  on  a  good  idea.  And  although 
the  spectacle  of  family  diamonds  in  the  grasp  of  an  alien  had  shaken 
him  with  a  gust  of  rage,  in  calmer  momenta  the  Abb6  knew  that  if 
any  man  in  the  world  could  be  trusted  with  other  men's  property, 
that  man  was  Patrick  Dillon.  After  all,  the  diamonds  were  not 
his,  Diego's,  and  they  might  prove  the  very  means  of  effecting  that 
insurance  against  a  possible  change  of  kings  which  bad  of  late  been 
much  in  his  thoughts.  The  Abbe's  mind  was  not  alow  ;  it  had  no 
wings,  but  it  ran  and  crept  with  immense  celerity.  After  a  pause 
perceptible,  yet  of  no  great  length,  he  spoke,  and  with  another 
accent. 

'  Pardon  me,  sister,  you  also  friend  Patricito.  You  know  my 
frank  and  hasty  disposition.  It  is  true  we  have  not  all  been  so 
stedfast  in  our  loyalty  to  Ferdinand  VII.  as  our  heroic  elder  brother. 
Our  sin,  our  most  grievous  sin !  We  ought  to  rejoice  at  finding 
here  an  opportimity  of  offering  to  our  legitimate  King  some  little 
proof  that  we  are  not  so  forgetful  of  him  as  we  must  appear.  Return 
to  your  guests,  Luzita,  for  your  absence  is  already  observed.  I  will 
remain  here  with  our  friend  Patricito,  who  will  perhaps  furnish  me 
with  a  fuller  explanation  of  his  purpose  in  taking  these  diamonds 
than  he  has  so  far  favoured  me  with.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  have  your  approval,  Diego,'  returned  his  sister, 
*  especially  as  you  may  better  overcome  Patricio's  scruples  in 
taking  my  diamonds  for  the  King's  service  than  I  have  been  able  to 
myself.  At  any  rate,  Patricio,  do  not  forget  that  the  diamonds 
are  mine  to  give  where  I  please ;  that  this  house  also  is  mine,  and 
no  one  shall  be  betrayed  in  it.' 

Patrick  Dillon  kissed  her  hand,  and  she  left  the  room,  the  Abb6 
opening  the  door  for  her  with  a  mock  deference.  But  for  all  the 
mocking  lip  he  made^  in  his  heart  he  was  disagreeably  surprised  to 
find  that  his  youngest  sister  was  no  longer  so  much  afraid  of  him  as 
she  used  to  be. 

'  Now,'  said  he,  turning  to  Patrick  Dillon  with  a  false  cordiality. 
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'  lei  US  talk  over  this  matter  man  to  man.  What  are  you  taking 
these  diamonds  for,  Patricito  mine  ?  If  it  is  but  to  replenish 
Ae  treasxire -chest  of  the  Junta — Vatnos,  amiguito  J  Let  the  fat 
English  lords  do  that.' 

'  Tt  is  for  the  King's  service  and  for  his  alone — of  so  much  you 
may  be  sure.  And  when  our  beloved  Ferdinand  VII.  is  restored  to 
his  people  I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  him  of  the  Marquesa's  noble 
sacrifice.' 

'  Luzita  offers  them  on  behalf  of  the  whole  family  of  VLIlarta,' 
said  the  Abbe  quickly.  *  They  have  been  ours  for  I  know  not  how 
many  generations,  though  I  know  they  were  reset  when  the 
Bourbons  came  into  Spain.  But  how  if  you  were  to  be  killed, 
friend  Patricio  ? ' 

'  The  King  and  the  Kegiment  of  Ultonia  would  lose  a  good  man,' 
affirmed  Patrick  impudently,  arranging  his  hat  and  tow  wig  before 
a  large  tarnished  mirror,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  painted  flowers 
and  deeply  engraved.  '  And  you,  my  Diego,  would  lose  nothing. 
Good  night,  good  night.  I  can  hear  that  my  partners  are  becoming 
impatient.     I  kiss  your  Sanctity's  hands  and  feet.' 

*  Pardon  roe ! '  cried  the  Abb^,  stretching  a  detaining  hand. 
But  the  Andalusian  eluded  it  with  the  slipperiness  of  an  eel,  shot 
out  into  a  dark  corridor,  and  guided  by  tlie  sound  of  laughter  and 
music  and  the  rhythmic  tramp  of  feet  found  his  way  to  the  sola. 

There  the  double-headed  man  was  leading  a  last  wild  dance 
with  all  his  crew,  while  half  the  guests  were  linking  hands  with  the 
masks  and  helping  to  fill  the  room  with  joyous  confusion.  The 
Andalusian,  seizing  hold  of  a  stout  handsome  lady,  who  had  hitherto 
been  content  to  stand  by  and  laugh,  carried  her  off  into  the  whirl 
of  dancers,  and  was  soon  lost  among  the  rest. 

Now  the  Abbe,  approaching  his  sister,  who  stood  silent  and  apart, 
began  to  talk  to  her  with  the  air  and  voice  of  a  trifler. 

'  What  will  you  tell  the  Marques,  httle  sister,  when  he  asks 
after  your  necklace  ?  ' 

*  Not  a  lie,  brother,  certainly.' 

*  The  courtier  of  King  Joseph  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  when 
he  learns  that  his  wife  is  engaged  in  a  Ferdinandist  conspiracy.  He 
is  made  a  traitor  in  spite  of  himself.' 

'  A  traitor !  Purest  Virgin  I  You  think  that  the  Marques 
might  consider ' 

'  Might  consider  it  necessary  to  throw  up  his  office  at  King 
Joseph's  Court  in  consequence  of  your  escapade.    I  know  Bon 
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Alonzo — a  man  of  the  highest  punctilio — and  that  is  what  he 
would  do.' 

'  Diego  !    How  terrible  !     I  never  thought * 

'  Luckily  you  have  a  brother  who  thinks  more  than  you  do, 
featherpate.  Everything  depends  on  the  Marqu^  not  discovering 
the  loss  of  the  necklace.  Now  I  happen  to  know  where  to  find 
that  famous  paste  copy  of  it  which  the  French  colonel  seized.  He 
took  it  to  the  jeweller's  to  be  valued.  Oh  !  what  a  disappointment. 
So  then  he  gave  it  to  a  lady ' — the  Abb6  smiled  roguishly  and 
took  snuff — '  well,  to  a  lady  from  whom  he  had  received  favours. 
She,  again,  took  it  to  the  jeweller's,  and  again  there  is  another 
person  monstrously  angry  at  finding  no  diamonds  in  the  afiair. 
I  know  the  lady  myself,  and  believe  I  can  obtain  the  paste  necklace 
for  a  song ;  though  nowadays,  alas !  a  poor  Abba's  purse  is  very 
unmusical.' 

Don  Alonzo  would  give  up  his  position  at  Court !  Yes,  now 
that  her  brother  had  suggested  it  the  Marqueaa  saw  clearly  that  this 
WM  what  would  happen.  Don  Alonzo  had  very  little  soul,  but 
what  he  had  was  the  soul  of  honour.  And  there  he  stood,  poor 
innocent !  looking  the  picture  of  contentment,  covered  with  orders 
and  beating  time  to  the  music,  with  a  tiny  beglittered  hand.  She, 
his  wife,  had  done  what  was  right.  She  had  atoned  for  his  weak- 
ness even  while  she  excused  it.  But  must  she  destroy  his  happi- 
ness and  send  him  back  to  misery,  sheep,  and  windmills  ?  No. 
Let  Diego  procure  her  the  counterfeit  diamonds,  and  in  the  end  her 
brother  also  should  not  be  a  loser. 

Having  settled  this  not  unimportant  matter  to  his  satisfaction, 
the  AbbS  passed  on  to  bestow  some  gallantries  on  certain  ladies  of 
importance  ;  and  the  Andalusian  whirled  out  of  the  room  with  the 
other  masks  in  the  train  of  the  bastonero,  amid  a  volley  of  laughter 
and  pleasantries. 


{lb  be  oontinued.) 
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Sir  Artuuk  came  down  the  shallow  oaken  stairs,  after  his  neces* 
B&iilj  exiguous  toilet,  a  prey  to  distinct  dudgeon.  He  had  been 
whirled  away  upon  this  expedition  by  the  impetuosity  of  Lady 
Aflpaaia,  somewhat  against  his  will  in  the  first  place.  That  he,  Sir 
Arthur  Gerardine,  should  have  to  come  in  quest  of  his  wife,  instead 
of  the  latter  obediently  hieing  her  at  his  summons,  was  a  breach  of 
the  world's  decorum  as  he  understood  it  personally.  That  his  wife 
should  have  a  headache  and  have  partaken  of  phenacetin  coinci- 
dently  upon  his  arrival ;  that  she  shoxild  evidently  (and  by  a  thou- 
land  tokens  the  unwelcome  fact  was  forced  upon  him)  be  still  in 
her  uncomfortable  hyperaesthetic  neurasthenic  state  of  health  was 
a  want  of  consideration  for  his  feelings  of  which  no  dutiful  spouse 
should  have  been  guilty ;  and,  moreover,  this  condition  of  things 
was  woefully  destructive  of  all  comfort  in  the  connubial  state.  He 
poeitively  dared  not  insist  upon  seeing  her  at  once.  Absurd  as  the 
mtuation  was,  he  must  await  her  pleasure ;  for,  with  Lady  Aspaaia 
present,  the  danger  of  fainting  fits  or  hysterics  could  not  be  risked. 
Not  that  he  wsmted  to  blame  Rosamond  unduly,  poor  thing  ;  but  it 
really  was  not  what  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 

These  natural  feelings  of  displeasure  were  heightened  by  the 
trifling  deprivations  caused  by  his  stranded  condition.    He  could 
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not  feel  his  usual  superb  and  superior  self  coming  dowa  to  dinner 
in  a  serge  suit,  his  feet  in  heavy  outdoor  shoes.  Then,  the  poor 
Burroundiogs,  the  very  feeling  of  the  noisy  oak  boards  instead  of  a 
pile  carpet  under  these  same  objectionable  soles,  offended  him  at 
every  step.  He  was  ashamed  that  Lady  Aspasia  should  find  such 
a  *  pokey '  place.  It  was  by  no  means  a  fit  habitation  for  the  wife 
of  Sir  Arthur  Gerardine. 

He  had  hurried  down  before  the  others,  impelled  by  his  restless 
spirit.  The  hall  was  empty.  He  took  a  bustling  survey.  How 
faded  was  the  strip  of  Turkey  carpet !  God  bless  his  soul,  how 
worm-eaten  were  those  square  oak  chests,  presses,  and  cupboards, 
and  how  clumsy — only  fit  for  a  cottage  !  And  that  portrait,  just 
under  the  lamp — poor  English,  he  supposed  ?  A  regular  daub,  any- 
how ;  why,  he  could  see  the  brush  marks !  He  wondered  Rosa- 
mond could  have  it  up. 

He  opened  a  door  on  the  right  and  peeped  in.  All  was  dark 
within.  He  was  assailed  by  an  odour  of  tobacco  smoke,  and 
sniffed  with  increasing  discontent.  This  visit  of  Bethune's,  now, 
which  had  prevented  Rosamond  from  hurrying  to  his  side,  was 
there  not  something  irregular,  not  to  say  .  .  .  well,  fishy  about  the 
situation  1  It  was  odd,  now  he  came  to  think  of  it,  that  Rosamond 
should  never  have  mentioned  the  identity  of  her  guest  in  any  of 
her  numerous  telegrams,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  questions.  He 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  important  social,  he  might  almost  say 
political  engagements  (since  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  had  been 
included  in  the  recent  house-party  at  Melbury  Towers),  had  not 
had  leisure  to  examine  into  it  more  closely  hitherto.  But  now  he 
flushed  to  the  roots  of  the  silvering  hair,  that  still  curled  luxuriantly 
round  his  handsome  head,  as  he  recalled  Lady  Aspasia  Melbury's 
loud  laugh  and  meaning  cry  when  Baby  had  performed  the  neces- 
sary introduction  upon  their  recent  arrival  :  *  So  ymire  the 
mysterious  visitor  I  *  ...  A  mere  major  of  Guides  !  A  fellow  he 
had  never  really  liked,  after  all ! 

Sir  Arthur  turned  on  his  heel.  In  thought,  he  was  already 
rapidly  ascending  the  stairs,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  Rosa- 
mond's room.  Nerves  or  no  nerves,  there  are  matters  that  require 
immediate  attention.  It  was  intolerable  to  think  that  Lady 
Gerardine,  that  his  wife,  shoidd  be  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  Upsa 
of  placing  herself — however  unwittingly,  of  course — into  a  false 
position.  It  never  even  dawned  upon  Sir  Arthur ^to  Ju  hir 
tice— to  suspect  liw  of  any  deeper  offence. 
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Mm  h*  pMLMd,  inflating  his  chest  on  the  breath  of  his  wrath, 

witii  a  quick,  dean  txead,  came  ramiiiig  along  an  outer 

aad  flung  open  the  svring  door  that  led  into  the  hall — 

:  it  bade  with  the  ahovo  of  a  broad  shoulder. 

Sir  Artliar  tumod  again,  and  had  a  moment  of  amazement 

ImCh*  his  flattered  wits  remembered  the  existence  of  his  own 

paiticnlar  aecretaiy. 

Mnhamnwi  Saif-n-din  stood  filling  up  the  doorway.  Ills  red 
IvtMUi  nearlj  touching  the  Untel,  a  crusty  bottle  in  either  hand, 
W  WM  ttAiing  at  Sir  Arthur,  to  the  full  as  intently  as  Sir  Arthur 
Muvd  at  hun. 

*  Oh,  it'«  yoo,  is  it  ? '  then  cried,  testily,  the  mighty  historian 
ol  the  Northern  Proviacea.  '  What  the  devil  is  the  man  doing  with 
Ih*  win*,'  thoaght  he,  flaming  inwardly,  '  when  he  ought  to  be 
bu>7  on — on  my  book  % '  In  his  mind's  eye  Sir  Arthur  never 
bahakl  Mohammed  but  toUiitg  with  pen  and  ink  upon  the  great 
wk.    '  Well,*  he  went  on  aloud,  '  I  hope  you've  got  a  lot  to 

*  ExcQie,  your  Excellency,'  said  Muhammad.    He  drew  himself 
with  a  tittle  effort,  stepped  across  to  the  open  dining-room 

and  laid  down  his  burden.    Sir  Arthur  followed  him,  hot  on 
Mant  of  the  now  grievance.    Upon  his  word,  everybody  was 
hit  head  I     Muhammed's  manner,  his  secretary's  manner,  was 
It  oool — cool ! 

*  I  don't  think  I  engaged  you  for  this  sort  of  work,  Muhammed,' 


MaHimiiwH,  with  the  point  of  a  corkscrew  just  applied  to  the 
iat  bottle,  paused  and  looked  reflectively  at  the  speaker.    Then 
Its  ol  hie  aptumed  moustaches  quivered.    He  laid  down 
I  «ad  eorkactew  and  made  a  profound  salaam. 
*  B«w«t,  Excellency,'  he  said  again.    His  fine  bronzed  oounten* 
waa  oobtly  afire  with  some  spirit  of  mocking  irony.     *  There 
a  fear  that  your  Exc^^Honcy  should  be  ill  served  in  this  poor 

WaOfWe-y.  \ma  was  iAudiiOli),  of  couritc  !    Vea,  even  the  babu  felt 
hen  waa  no  fit  entertainment  for  a  Lieutenant-Uovernor. 
Bot  oavmtheleaa,  intangibly.  Sir   Arthur  found  something  dis" 
laog  in  thAt  cmile,  in  the  dark  eyo  that  fixed  him.     Vaguely  a 
I  as  of  eomaUung  mysterioaa  and  relentless  came  upon  him. 
*  Tos  nerer  know  when  to  have  them,'  he  thought  to  himself. 
|tba  pomp  of  his  own  p«koe|  aonouodcd  by  scores  of  serviton 

10— a 
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of  his  own  magnificence,  he  had  not  given  a  thought,  hitherto,  to 
the  possibility  of  treachery  from  the  Indian  subject.  There  he 
felt  himself  too  great  a  man  to  be  touched  ;  but  here,  in  this  deso- 
late house  on  the  downs  !  .  .  .  A  small  cold  trickle  ran  down  his 
spine.  It  was  queer  that  the  creature  should  have  been  so  eager  to 
come  to  England !  .  . .  But  the  next  instant  the  natural  man  asserted 
himself.  Sir  Arthur  would  certainly  have  been  no  coward  even  in 
actual  danger ;  he  was  far  too  sure  of  himself  to  entertain  idle  fears. 

'  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,*  he  said  imperiously,  and  left  the 
room. 

A  whirlwind  of  silks  upon  the  stairs  heralded  Aspasia.  She 
caught  her  uncle  by  the  arm  and  dragged  him  into  the  drawing-room- 

'  Pray,  pray,  my  dear  Aspasia  ;  you  are  really  too  impetuous  !  * 
cried  he,  disengaging  himself  testily.  The  famiharity  which  in 
India  had  added  a  piquancy  to  his  own  sense  of  magnificence  was 
here  a  want  of  tact.  '  The  country  has  not  improved  your  manners, 
my  dear,*  he  went  on,  taking  up  his  place  on  the  hearthrug  and 
sweeping  the  room  with  contemptuous  gaze.  '  It's  high  time  to 
get  you  out  of  this.' 

Miss  Aspasia*  s  ready  lips  had  already  parted  upon  a  smart 
retort  when  the  sound  of  Lady  Aspasia's  voice,  upUfted  from 
without,  prevented  the  imminent  skirmish.  Her  ladyship  was 
evidently  addressing  Dr.  Chatelard,  for  those  strident  tones  were 
conveying,  in  highly  British  accents,  words  of  what  she  suppos^ 
to  be  French : 

'  Drole  petit  trou,  pensez-vous  pas  ? ' 

'  Ah,  but  extremely  interesting,'  responded  the  globe-trMeur,  in 
his  precise  English.  He  always  obstinately  answered  in  English 
Lady  Aspasia's  less  perfect  but  equally  obstinate  French. 

The  two  entered  together,  she  towering  over  him,  as  might  a 
frigate  over  a  sloop. 

Lady  Aspasia  Melbury  was  a  handsome  woman  of  the  *  horsey  ' 
type.  A  favourite,  even  in  royal  circles,  her  praise  ran  in  men's 
mouths  expressively  as  '  a  real  good  sort.'  A  woman  Idnd  to 
others,  with  the  ease  afforded  her  by  .splendid  health,  unlimited 
means,  and  an  assured  position.  Modem  to  the  very  last  minute, 
frank  beyond  the  point  of  offence,  she  might  be  cited  as  one  of 
those  rare  beings  to  whom  life  is  almost  an  absolute  success ;  the 
more  safely,  perhaps,  because  most  of  her  ideals  (if  ideals  they 
oould  be  called)  were  of  the  most  practical  description.  Yet  life 
bad  failed  Lady  Aspasia  upon  one  point— she  had  Lad  one 
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dwtm ;  her  youth  had  held  one  brief  romance,  interrupted 
bjr  A  manage  de  raison  ;  and  when  her  millionaire  had  left  her  free, 
§b»  had  looked,  with  the  confidence  of  her  nature,  to  the  instant 
naaval  of  the  broken  idyll.  But  here  it  was  that  fate  had  played 
it»  HB^  scurry  trick  upon  the  woman. 

Arthur  Geraxdine,  the  once  handsome,  penniless  lad,  the  now 
•till  hftixiaomc,  distinguished  man,  who  had  remained  bachelor  all 
than  jean  (she  had  fondly  hoped  for  her  sake),  had  married — a  year 
l6er  her  own  widowhood — married,  not  the  ready  Lady  Aspaaia, 
hot  A  poor  unknown  widow  out  in  India.  Lady  Aspasia's  solitary 
id«al,  then,  was  Sir  Arthur  Ocrardine.  In  what  strange 
will  not  some  ideals  perch !  And  unattainable  it  seemed 
iy  to  ruiuun. 

Am  aho  now  Btood,  her  large,  bold  eyes  roaming  quizzically 

iDd  th«  faded  room — which  seemed  to  hold  her  ultra-modern 

with  amazement,  to  echo  her  loud  laugh  with  a  kind  of 

like  a  stately  simple  dame  of  olden  times  raising  mittened 

i  of  rebuke — no  one  would  have  guessed  that  she  was  inwardly 

with  impatience  to  behold  her  rival,  to  know  at  last  the 

rho  had  sapptanted  her. 

*It  ta,  indeed,  a  poor  Uttle  place,*  said  Sir  Arthur,  bustling 

to  advance  a  chair.    *  I  had  no  idea  it  was  such  a  tumble- 

oU  hooM.    Wc  must  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.' 

*  Ah,  hot  pardon  ! '  interposed  Dr.  Chatelard.     '  It  is  old  if  you 
fir  Oaanliae,  but  thereby  it  is  rich.    Nowhere  else  have  I  so 

<  tiM  anporehaiable  riches  of  past  time.    I  am  charmed  to  have 
hoe.    After  your  gorgeous  Melbury  the  piquancy  of  this 
abode  of  gentility  is  to  me  delicious  ! ' 

*  Ah,  wall,*  aaid  Sir  Arthur  magnificently,  '  I  don  t  say  it  haa 
got  a  tort  of  pictureaqoeneaa  and  all  that,  but  it's  not  what 

are  aocaitonied  to  in  England,  you  know.  Comfort,  Chatelard, 
Iha  land  of  oomfort,  wo  say.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  in  your 
matcj.  Bat  in  the  good  old  days — people  did  not  understand  it 
eiihir,  here,  70a  aee.  Look  at  that  chair,  now.  As  hard  as  nails, 
eh.  Lady  Aapaaia  ?  I  daresay  a  collector  or  somebody  might  like 
aC  What  do  you  lay— Chippendale,  eh  !  ghzabethan  ?  Well. 
il'e  aO  the  aame  thing.  It's  not  my  sort,  anyhow.  I  shall  sell  it 
•a.  h«g  and  baggage.' 

*  Sell  the  Old  Anciant  House  ! '  interrupted  the  younger  Aspasia, 
The  aggravation  her  uncle  had  ever  the  talent  of  awakening 

I  ha  wea  now  in  full  force.    '  I  think  you'll  find  there  will  have 
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to  be  two  words  to  that,  dear  Rimkle.    Aunt  Rosamond's  devoted 
to  it.' 

Sir  Arthur  inflated  bis  chest. 

*  My  dear  Raspasia  ! '  .  .  . 
There  was  concentrated  acrimony  in  bis  accents.    The  elder 

lady  scented  storm,  and  storm  was  not  the  atmosphere  she  hked. 

*  I  declare,  Arty,'  she  said,  '  you  made  me  jump.  I  thought 
those.  st«rn  tones  were  directed  to  me.  There  are  two  Aspasiaa 
here — Docteur  Chatelard — elle  est  ma — namesake — appellee  apres 
moi,  ou  comment  vous  ditos!  Come  here,  namesake,  and  let's 
have  a  look  at  you.* 

Aspasia  feU  on  her  knees  beside  the  imposing  tailor-made  figure, 
and  raised  her  pretty,  pert  face — pinker  than  usual,  with  a  variety 
of  emotions — for  inspection.  M.  Chatelard  put  up  his  eyeglass  to 
look  down  benevolently  upon  her.  The  Enghsh  Miss  had  yet 
scarcely  come  under  his  microscope ;  but  he  quite  saw  that  she 
would  be  a  fascinating  study.  He  now  thought  the  contrast 
between  the  two  Aspasias  somewhat  cruel.  '  Fraiche  oomme  une 
rose,  la  petite  ....  ronde  comme  une  caille,  mutine  comme  la 
fauvette — mais  Tautre — oh  lala,  quelle  carcasse  !  * 

The  fine  lines  of  Lady  Aspasia's  anatomy — not  inharmonious, 
but  over-prominent,  it  must  be  owned,  from  the  hardening  effects 
of  a  too  great  devotion  to  sport — appealed  not  at  all  to  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  French  critic. 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  think  of  your  godparents,'  Miss  Aspasia 
was  remarking,  with  the  gusto  of  a  well-established  grievance, 
'  but  I  know  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  to  mine  for  giving  me 
such  an  i-di-o-tic  name,' 

She  rolled  her  eyes  meaningly  towards  Sir  Arthur.  Lady  Aspasia 
pinched  the  tilted  chin  not  unkindly,  while  her  loud  laugh  rang  out. 

*  And  you  won't  over  be  able  to  change  it,  either,  that's  the 
worst  of  it,'  she  cried.  '  Thank  your  stars,  anyhow,  it  can't  brand 
you  all  your  life,  as  it  does  me,  like  an  ugly  handle  to  a  fine  jug — 
aha  !  By  the  way,  Arty,  you'll  have  to  do  something  to  help  this 
poor  child  to  change  the  Cuningham,  anyhow.  She  won't  do  it 
down  here.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  change  that  at  all,'  cried  Baby.    Her  quie 
ea'  had  caught  the  sound  of  Bethune's  tread  on  the  threshold.     SIw? 
jerked  her  chin  from  Lady  Aspasia's  fingers  and  jumped  to  her 
feet.     '  I've  never  seen  anyone  whose  name  I  thought  better  worth 
having  than  Cuningham  yet.' 
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I  In  her  young  pride  she  unconsciously  flung  an  angry  glance 
^pon  the  newcomer  for  appearing  at  just  the  wrong  moment — 
a  glance  which  Lady  Aspaaia  caught,  and  from  which  she  imme- 
diately drew  conclusions. 

These  conclusions  tallied  to  a  nicety  with  some  others  that  Lady 
Aspasia,  not  without  a  certain  satisfaction,  had  been  forming  of 
■  late  regarding  the  Gerardiiie  manage. 

Lady  Gerardiae  had  shown  an  unmistakable  disinclination  to  join 
her  husband  after  a  long  absence ;  she  had  suddenly  ceased  corre- 
sponding with  him  except  by  telegram  ;  and  in  these  telegrams  the 
name  of  the  visitor  whose  presence  was  offered  as  excuse  had  been 
onaocountably  omitted. 

'  Poor  child,'  cried  the  woman  of  fashion,  with  her  crow  of 
laughter  and  the  brutal  outspokenness  of  her  circle ;  '  she^s  about 
tired  of  playing  chaperon  here  !  Never  mind,  my  dear,  your  time 
will  come  by  and  by.  "  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela,"  as  M.  Chate- 
lard  would  say  ;  and  a  jolly  good  thing,  too.  We  are  only  proper 
in  our  teens,  and  after  that  we  can  have  a  high  old  time  till  we 
are  eighty.  Cest  ce  que  nous  appellons  un  score,  M.  Chatelard.' 
^p  *  I  think,  Lady  Melbury,'  said  M.  Chatelard,  suavely,  '  that 
^^ould  prefer  to  watch  the  high  young  time.' 

But,  as  he  spoke,  his  eye  was  on  Sir  Arthur ;  and  from  thence 
it  went  with  eager  curiosity  to  Bethune.  He  was  rubbing  mental 
hands  of  glee.  What  stroke  of  superlative  fortune  had  landed  him 
in  the  very  middle,  in  the  great  act,  he  felt  sure,  of  that  drama, 
the  beginning  of  which  he  had  noted  with  such  interest  in  far-off 
India  ?  The  poor,  good,  trusting  Sir  Gerardine,  who  had  ordered 
his  wife  to  fall  in  with  her  lover's  scheme,  with  such  touching^ 
such  imbecile — confidence  !  Ah,  but  he  was  beginning  to  suspect ; 
he  had  winced  even  now  at  the  words  of  yonder  impossible  female. 
And  that  other  ?  Why,  it  was  clear  that  the  Major  had  encom- 
paned  his  design  so  far — but  up  to  what  point  ?  That  relentless, 
impenetrable  maisk  was  as  hard  to  decipher  as  ever.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  he  looked  like  the  fortunate  lover,  but  neither  did  he 
look  like  one  who  would  spare  or  give  way.  '  It  is  a  nature  of 
granite,'  thought  the  Frenchman,  as  he  watched  Bethune's  de- 
liberate movements  about  the  room.  *  Successful  or  stiU  plotting, 
the  advent  of  the  husband  at  this  moment — what  a  situation  !  And 
yet,  behold  the  lover  ;  immovable,  implacable  !  It  will  be  tragic !  * 
'  She's  tired  of  acting  chaperon.'  Sir  Arthur  let  the  words  ]NUB 
because  they  were  spoken  by  Lady  Aspasia.    But  they  had  picroed 
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right  ihrough  bis  armour  of  self-satisfaction  and  self -secnrity.  The 
new  grievance  became  again  unpleasantly  active. 

Roeamond  bad  indubitably  been  incredibly,  reprebenably 
foolish.  No  one  had  a  right  so  to  neglect  the  ordinary  conven- 
tions.   He  would  have  to  speak  to  her  very  seriously,  by  and  by. 

'  What  can  your  aimt  be  about,  my  dear  Aspasia  ? '  cried  he, 
impatiently.  *  I  think  I  must  really  go  up  and  bring  her  down,  if 
you  will  just  direct  me  to  her  room.' 

That  he  should  have  to  ask  to  be  directed  to  his  wife's  room ; 
that,  having  been  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  same  house,  they  should 
not  yet  have  met — it  was  preposterous,  intolerable,  it  was  most 
inconsiderate  of  Rosamond  !  It  was  an  abuse  of  his  chivalrous 
Bohcitude  for  her ! 

*  Oh,  I'll  run  up  !  *  cried  Baby,  anxiously. 

*  Here  is  Lady  Gerardine  herself,'  said  Major  Bethune's  calm 
voice.    He  stepped  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


Up  went  Lady  Aspasia's  eyeglasses.  Often  had  she  pictured 
herself  the  woman  who  had  '  cut  her  out.'  She  vowed  she  knew 
the  type :  '  men  are  so  silly ! ' — the  Simla  belle,  ill-painted,  ill-dyed, 
with  the  airs  of  importance  of  the  Governor's  wife  badly  grafted 
upon  the  second-rate  manners  of  the  Indian  officer's  widow. 

As  Rosamond  came  into  the  room,  her  long  black  draperies 
traiUng,  her  radiant  head  held  high,  a  geranium  flush  upon  cheeks 
and  lips,  Lady  Aspasia's  glasses  fell  upon  her  knees  with  a  cUck ; 
then  she  lifted  them  quickly  to  stare  afresh.  She  forgot  to  rise 
from  her  chair ;  she  forgot  even  to  criticise. 

*  I'm  done  for — I'm  stumped  ! '  cried  the  poor  sporting  lady,  in 
her  candid  soul.    '  It's  all  u-p  !    Lord,  what  a  fool  I  have  been  !  * 

Sir  Arthur,  filling  his  lungs  with  a  breath  of  righteous  reprehen- 
sion, looked  ;  and  exhaled  it  in  a  puff  of  triumph.  A  beautiful 
creature,  By  George,  the  most  beautiful  creature  he  had  ever 
seen  !  And  she  was  his — his  wife — Lady  Gerardine.  The  old 
glorious  self-satisfaction  rushed  back  upon  him.  How  well  he  had 
chosen,  after  all  I  A  Uttle  neurasthenia  might  well  be  forgiven  to 
one  who  so  superlatively  vindicated  bis  taste.  It  was  a  glorious 
moment,  this,  of  presenting  the  shining  star  of  his  selection  to  the 
poor  old  flame. 
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*  8M-i-papier  I  :  :  :  Quand  une  anglaise  se  mele  d'etre  belle,  elle 
bit  pu  Im  ohocM  4  moiti6.' 
Or.  CbktBlard  adjusted  his  spectacles.     Tliis  was  the  woman 

the  aftute  Bethune,  under  the  purple  Indian  sky,  had 
in  hia  bearing  of  being  cold.  Cold  ?  Just  heavens ! — what 
bloom*  what  a  flower  !  Ah !  the  answer  to  that  question  ho  had 
haen  addog  himseli  with  devouring  curiosity  ever  since  his  recog- 
Bitioo  of  tha  Maaor-house  guest,  was  here  given  him  without  a 
woad.  The  poor — the  poor  Sir  Gerardine !  Here  was  what  he, 
CUtelard,  with  his  enormous  experience,  had  securely  predicted. 
FoMS  la  oonjtagraiton  ! 

Not  a  jewd  did  Rosamond  wear ;  but  her  soft  draperies  were 
itaung  with  long  lines  of  jet,  so  that,  with  each  movement,  subdued 
irea  «wmed  to  flash  about  her.  The  fever  colour  in  her  cheelcB, 
tha  ferer  fight  in  her  eyes,  lent  her  usually  pale  and  pensive  beauty 
iS  aanatoial  briUiancy.  All  in  the  little  room  were  unwittingly 
•Iradc  into  iounobility,  that  their  every  energy  might  be  given  to 
■0  raia  a  nght. 

Bayaood  Bethooie  flung  but  one  look,  then  dropped  his  eyes, 

*  He  is  afraid  to  betray  himself,*  thought  the  shrewd  Chutelard, 
(hia  own  inqnisitive  eye  was  everywhere) ;  for  once  he  was  right 
in  ^bm  midst  of  his  wild  sormises. 

Even  Baby  stared,  open-mouthed. 

Roaaraood  advanced,  looked  round  with  unseeing  glances.  '  I 
aa  ban.     What  is  wanted  of  me  ? '  she  seemed  to  ask,  vaguely. 

*  Painted  I '    cried  Lady  Aspasia  to   herself,  her  gaze    fixed 
ly.    '  No ' — for  here  Sir  Arthur  bent  to  kiss  his  wife,  and 

acaxlet  cheek  turned  to  him  was  suddenly  blanched — 'No. 
It's  the  matter  with  the  creature  ?    She  looks  as  if  she  were 

to  faint.' 
But  Lady  Aspasia  was  in  no  mood  to  follow  the  fertile  train  of 
it  wigyattM]  by  Lady  Gerardine's  evident  emotion  under  her 
Ta  caiMs;  her  own  emotions  were  for  the  moment  un- 
wontadly  aente  and  painful ,  Sir  Arthur's  fond  and  proud  look  at 
Ub  hwotifnl  ooDOOTt  struck  the  old  love  with  a  stab.  She  was  not 
^vsi  iccTetvsci  * 

'  My  dear,'  aaid  Sir  Arthur,  one  of  his  wife's  cold  hands  in  his, 

is  Lady  Ai^p««a,  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much.' 
Hien  Lady  Aspairia  remembered  her  manners,  and  rose  to  greet 
ttm.    Am  the  did  so,  she  caught  the  reflection  both  of 
and  of  Lady  Gerardino  side  by  side  in  the  mirror  over 
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the  chimney-piece.  Both  tall  women,  their  heads  were  nearly  on 
a  level ;  but  between  the  two  faces  what  a  chasm !  How  could 
the  old  love  be  regretted  ?    She  was  not  even  regrettable. 

The  elder  woman  gave  a  harsh  laugh. 

'  Awfully  glad,'  she  muttered,  for  once  at  a  loss  for  words. 
'  She's  got  it  all,'  she  was  saying  to  herself.  '  Youth  and  beauty — 
and  Arty.  Poor  Arty  ;  she  does  not  care  a  snap  of  her  finger  for 
him,  and  heaven  knows  what's  on  her  conscience  ! ' 

'  You  remember  Dr.  Chiitelard,  my  love,'  proceeded  Sir  Arthur. 
M.  Chatelard  made  his  preUminary  French  bow,  and  respectfully 
took  possession  of  Rosamond's  icy  fingers.  While  his  lips  were 
forming  an  elegant  little  speech  of  greeting,  while  he  was  assuring 
her  ladyship  of  his  acute  sense  of  privilege  at  being  under  her  roof, 
his  swift  thoughts  were  busy  on  fresh  conclusions.  He  looked  down 
at  the  pale  hand,  the  death-like  touch  of  which  lay  inert  in  his 
palm,  and  up  at  the  hectic  loveliness  of  the  face. 

'  C'est  qu'elle  est  malade — trSs  malade  memo ! '  he  said  to 
himself,  with  sudden  gravity.  *  Ah,  she  is  not  one  to  whom  sin 
is  easy !  The  young  man  may  remember  he  was  warned.'  And, 
as  he  gave  his  arm  to  his  hostess  to  lead  her  into  the  dining-room, 
he  was  perhaps  the  only  member  of  the  company  to  realise  that 
Lady  Gerardine  had  not  so  far  uttered  a  single  word.  '  This  will 
end  in  tragedy,'  he  told  himself  again  ;  and  the  ring  of  Sir  Arthur's 
laugh,  the  jovial  content  of  his  voice  behind  him,  struck  the 
Frenchman's  ear,  mere  student  of  psychology  as  he  was,  with  an 
actual  sensation  of  pain. 

As  they  crossed  the  hall  they  passed  the  figure  of  the  Indian 
secretary  standing  motionless,  with  folded  arms,  at  the  further  end. 
The  man  salaamed  as  they  went  by,  and  M.  Chatelard  felt  Lady 
Gerardine  shudder. 

'  Does  the  Eastern  inspire  you  with  repiignance  ? '  queried  he, 
as  they  entered  the  dining-room. 

*  With  horror,'  she  answered,  in  a  deep,  vibrating  voice ;  '  with 
hatred.' 

The  note  of  her  passion  was  so  incongruous  to  the  occasion  that 
the  traveller  found  nothing  to  reply. 

Once  seated  at  the  table,  however,  he  set  himself,  with  tacthil 
assiduity,  to  cover  a  situation  which  tended  to  become  awkward, 
not  to  say  impossible.  Fortunately,  too,  both  the  Aspadas  kept 
up  an  almost  violent  conversation,  and  between  them  Sir  Arthur 
was  allowed  very  little  time  for  reflection  or  observation. 
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B*bjr  h*d  purposely  placed  a  large  erection  of  ferns  and  flowers 
in  lbs  centra  of  the  tabic.    Sir  Arthur  had  to  peer  round  if  be 
to  RAtch  his  wife's  eyes.    The  four  candles,  in  their  red 
§K9^   but  faint   illumination.     The   dark   oak   panelling 
tbe  aide  lights.    It  was  only  to  Bethune  on  the  one  hand, 
to  M.  Chifednrd  on  the  other,  that  Rosamond's  persistent  mutism, 
'  nbstcaotioa,  became  obtrusiTe. 

*Toa  hav«,  I  fear,  small  appetite,  madam,*  said  the  French- 

at  last,  with  kindly  anxiety,  unable  himself  to  enjoy  the 

at  plain  fare  provided  by  old  Mary  while  this  lovely  dumb 

bende  him  shuddered  from  the  food  on  her  plate,  much 

jiabe  had  dmddered  from  the  sight  of  the  Pathan  in  the  hall. 

I  tnzned  her  eyes,  unnaturally  bright  in  their  haggard  setting, 
opon  him,  as  if  aware  that  he  had  spoken,  and  yet  unable  to 
ftaap  hia  meaning. 

*  Yon  do  not  eat,'  he  repeated,  with  more  erplicitness.     On  the 

oikar  iida  of  him  Lady  Aapasia,  wheeling  round  from  her  absorbing 

ktioo  with  Sir  Arthur,   caught  the  words.    She  looked 

at  Lady  Gerardine. 

•We  have  taken  away  her  appetite,'  she  cried,  in  her  literal 

FrsBch.    '  Too  bad — and  such  a  good  diimer,  too !    I  am  ravenous 

•ifll,  m  tfita  of  the  scones.'    And  she  fell  with  zest  upon  the  chop 


Jcaknuy  might  beset  her,  and  angry  suspicion  of  the  woman 
wks  had  rapptanled  her,  but  the  business  of  the  moment  for  Lady 
Aifaaia  was  dinner. 

*Oi]Utal  wine,'  said  Sir  Arthur.  'I  had  no  idea,  my  dear 
that  you  could  give  us  anything  like  this.*  He  peered 
the  chryaanthemnma  at  her,  and  received  again  the  agree- 
AiU  ahook  ol  her  beauty  in  its  new  garb  of  colour.  "  I  shall  have 
li  TMtt  tiu  cellar  to-morrow.  It's  quite  old  wine,  'pon  my  soul. 
Chfcftda>d«' and  be  burst  into  his  ultra-Parisian  French,  'you  main- 
tvn  a  pfctty  fashion  in  your  country,  which  we  have  given  up  in 
•am    Let  os  clink  glasses.' 

Tbare  was  a  flutter  of  napkins,  an  exchange  of  salutations. 
M.  Chitdanl  rMe,  bowed  his  cloee-cropped  grey  bead,  and  reached 
ff^ifg  Iji  bcinnning  glass.  When  it  had  touched  Sir  Arthur's,  he 
taonad  and  held  ii  out,  for  the  same  ceremony,  towards  Lady 
Oafanfine.  Again  ahe  merely  lifted  her  eyes  towards  him.  He 
■ak  bade  an  Us  chiur  and  drank  hastily. 

*  StfpvioMa— abak>oka  at  one  like  a  suffering  dog  ....  And  that 
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fellow  opposite^  with  his  fac«  of  marble !  He  drinkw,  that  one,  if 
he  eats  &s  little  as  she.  And  Sir  Gerardine,  the  poor  husband,  so 
touching  in  his  joy  of  family  affection — and  the  little  Miss,  so 
innocent  and  gay — and  the  storm  gathering — gathering  !  I  could 
almost  wish  myself  out  of  this,  after  all.  The  interest  is  undeni- 
able, but  the  situation  lacks  comfort ! ' 

*  Look,'  said  Aspaaia  suddenly,  in  a  low  tone  to  Major  Bethune, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  his  sleeve  ; '  look,  now  that  the  door  is  open  1 
Muhammed  has  been  in  the  hall  all  the  time  of  dinner.  He^8 
listening  to  us  and  watching.' 

'  Muhammed  ? '  echoed  Major  Bethune,  starting  slightly.  His 
thoughts  had  been  fixed  so  intently  upon  a  painf\U  and  tangled 
speculation  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  bringing  them  back  to 
Aspasia  and  her  fears. 

'  Yes,*  urged  the  girl,  '  Muhammed.  Don't  you  Bee  ?  There 
he  is.'  She  dropped  her  voice  still  lower.  '  I  do  think  he's  got 
his  eye  on  Runkle.  Oh,  dear,  I  don't  believe  I  ever  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  frightened  before  I  came  to  this  dreadful  Old  Ancient 
House ! ' 

Bethune  glanced  at  her  paling  cheek,  and  then  out  through  the 
half-open  door  into  the  hall,  where  the  figure  of  the  Pathan  might 
indeed  be  perceived  leaning  against  the  staircase  post  in  his  former 
attitude  of  composed  watchfulness. 

'  Don't  be  frightened,'  said  the  officer  of  Guides,  smiling,  '  the 
Eastern  are  as  curious  as  children,  for  all  their  grand  impasaiTe 
airs ;  and  this  very  fine  westernised  specimen  has  come  to  stare  at 
UB,  and  despise  us  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  which  is  as  savage,  no 
doubt,  as  that  of  his  brethren,  in  spite  of  his  veneer.  Besides, 
Miss  Aspasia,  he's  not  looking  at  Sir  Arthur ;  he's  looking  at  Lady 
Gerardine.' 

'  He  knows  she  hates  him.  perhaps,'  said  Baby,  with  a  fresh 
chill  of  apprehension.  '  Oh,  Major  Bethune,  you  may  laugh,  but 
I  don't  believe  the  creature's  safe ;  and  I,  who  thought  him  quite 
human  when  he  helped  me  with  the  wine  to-night.  Fancy,  I  waa 
down  in  the  dark  cellars  with  him  !  ' 

'  Capital  pheasants,'  said  Sir  Arthur ;  '  capital.' 

'  Lord  ! '  cried  Lady  Aspasia's  shrill  voice ;  *  I  wish  my  chej 
would  only  learn  to  make  bread  sauce  like  this.' 

'  I  hope  there's  another  bottle  up  of  that  excellent  wine,' 
resumed  the  great  man,  genially, 

'  Excellent  wine  in  very  truth/  echoed  M.  Cb&telard. 
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'^Hownond'a  aool  sickened  within  her.  How  they  ate  and 
dmdc  I  How  Moaeatjng  waa  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  the 
cfiak  of  gltawiH,  the  fames  of  wine  and  roast !  Away,  away,  in  the 
old  givy  foctt  at  the  end  of  endless  winding  valJeys  under  the 
one  WftH  a-hungered  and  a-thirst. 

*  W*  AaO  have  to  draw  in  our  belts,*  he  was  sajHbg,  making 
strong  men  will,  of  his  physical  pain.    '  Only  four  dozen 

tffta  MMol  and  twenty  bagt  of  rice  left.'  .  .  . 

•  When  men  art  $lowly  starved  they  can.  bear  the  hunger  .  .  .  but 
rrf  M  on  oelwc  dovil.' 

Oh,  Ood,  the  smell  of  the  wine — hia  wine — to  see  them  drink 
<  kaghing,  while  his  dear  Ups  in  vain  were  calling  out  for  water  ! 

■  •••«•• 

falfe  bis  angoiah  bum  in  her  own  throat,  desiccate  her  own 
Someooe  was  speaking  to  her ;  her  dry  tongue  clicked  and 
onn  no  sound.  She  groped  for  the  glass  of  water  and  lifted 
fl  to  lis  lips,  but  laid  it  down  untouched  in  a  spasm  of  horror. 
How  oovld  she  drink  when  he  was  parched  ? 

Rmtmomi,  Rotamond,  vhen  wHl  you  hold  the  cup  for  me?^ 
pot  her  band  to  her  throat ;  the  room  went  round  with 


*  Too  ue  nflericg.'  said  Bethune,  leaning  over  to  her. 

'  Hit  nature  was  all  unused  to  introspection.     By  character  and 

be  was  giren  to  hold  in  scorn  all  troubles  that  were  not 

all  eonflicts  conducted  in  those  nebulous  regions  known 

I  hMft  or  the  soul.    His  life  had  been  mapped  out  on  positive 

e  right  and  wrong  were  as  white  and  black.    But,  since 

£zst  moettng  with  Lady  Gerardine,  his  simple  ethics  no  longer 

load.    Not  only  did  others  discover  to  liim  desires,  motives, 

l^ta  and  depths  undreamed  of  in  his  philosophy,  but  he  had 

BOM  awara  of  some  such  forces  in  his  own  being.     Like  a  man 

D  fiat  Mipccta  within  himself  the  germs  of  mortal  illness,  he 

1  tned  to  prove  their  non-existence  by  denial.    But  the  pain- 

\  is  too  strong  for  human  will,  and  the  time  comes  when  the  only 

.  Ika  will  can  make  against  it  is  that  of  silent  endurance. 
I  Aa  Bethune  aat  by  hia  hostess  to-night,  he  was  feeling,  inarticu* 
ktalj'.  aooording  to  his  nature,  but  acutely,  not  only  the  pain  of 
kst  own  Btaation  as  he  dimly  gucssc^d  it,  but  the  actual  physical 
pain  of  her  •ofieiisg,  her  sick  recoil  from  meat  and  bread,  almost 
the  s{iacm  in  her  beautiful  throat  that  would  not  let  her  swallow 
«■  drop  of  tha  water  hsr  levered  lipa  yearned  for. 
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He  spoke  at  last.  Her  damb  anguish  was  more  than  he  coold 
bear. 

She  inclined  her  head  towards  him.  Vague  at  first,  he  saw 
understanding  of  hia  speech,  consciousness  of  his  presence  gather 
into  her  glance ;  and  then,  something  else — something,  the  name 
of  which  he  could  not  formulate,  even  in  his  own  mind,  but  which 
turned  him  cold.  Suddenly  she  spoke,  in  so  low  a  voice  that  the 
words,  like  some  distilled  poison,  seemed,  drop  by  drop,  to  fall 
straight  from  her  lips  into  his  heart  only  : 

'  You  sit  at  his  table,  you  drink  his  wine — you — you  who  took 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  your  own — ^you,  who  should  have  died, 
that  dawn,  that  he  might  hve  ! ' 

What  things  are  these,  our  conventions  of  civilisation  !  There 
sat  Bethune,  in  his  high  white  collar,  his  stiff  shirt  front,  hia  trim 
black  coat,  listening  to  Lady  Gerardine's  mad  words,  one  hand 
still  on  his  fork,  with  that  air  of  courteous  attention  which  a  man 
should  pay  to  his  hostess'  conversation,  be  it  on  the  subject  of  the 
weather  or  the  last  political  conundrum. 

Even  had  M.  Chatelard  adjusted  his  spectacles  for  a  piercing 
look  at  the  hero  of  his  drama  at  that  particular  moment,  he  would 
have  read  nothing  on  the  lean  saturnine  countenance.  Yet  had 
it  not  been  for  the  conventions  of  society,  how  would  not  Ray- 
mond Bethune  have  answered  Rosamond  Gerardine  ?  With  what 
madness  leaping  to  hers  ;  with  what  passion,  down  on  his  knees  ! 
.  .  .  '  Scorn  me,  for  I  deserve  your  scorn.  I  cast  myself  end  my 
worthless  life  before  you.  Crush  me  into  the  dust  if  you  will,  only 
let  me  feel  as  I  die  the  print  of  your  foot  upon  me.  Oh,  you — most 
beautiful !  * 

'  I  think,'  said  M.  Chatelard,  rising  abruptly,  *  that  Lady 
Gerardine  is  ill.' 

She  was  leaning  back,  deathly  white,  save  for  two  hectio 
spots  on  each  oheekboae  which  heightened  the  ghastliness  of  her 
look. 

Poor  Sir  Arthur  !  It  was  too  bad  I  Just  as  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  so  comfortable,  in  spite  of  the  pokey  little  place,  so  con- 
nubially satisfied. 

^  Tut,  tut  I '  he  cried,  as  ho  fussily  made  hia  way  round  the 
table.    '  I  had  hoped  we  had  left  aU  this  in  India.' 

Baby  warded  oS  hia  approach  with  a  pointed  elbow. 

*  Keep  away,  for  goodness  sake,  Runkle,'  she  cried  sharply. 
*  She's  faint ;  she  wants  air,  that's  all.    Come  with  mo,  darUng.' 
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But,  with  aoax{>eotecl  strength,  Lady  Oerardine  rose  abruptly 
from  her  chair  and  pushed  the  faithfu]  child  on  one  aide. 

*■  I  am  not  laint,*  she  said.  '  I  am  not  faint ;  I  am  sick.  Oh  ...  . 
U)  ■«  joo  all  eat  and  drink  ! '    She  swept  the  circle  with  her  eyes  ; 
ksfc  i^ftDOe  resting  upon  Bethune.     Then,  with  a  beating  heart, 
ICMW  what  it  waa,  this  new  nameless  thing  he  had  never  seen 
before  in  her  soft  eyes — it  was  hatred. 

Her  hght  draperies,  weighted  with  their  embroideries,  swung 
the  chairs  and  the  panelling  of  the  narrow  room  as  she 
out  from  among  them,  head  erect — scorn,  abhorrence,  in 
I  Tuy  wind  of  her  swift  passage. 

With  a  Budden  dilation  of  the  eye,  Muhammed  Saif-u-din 
watehad  her  oome.  He  checked  a  forward  movement  towards 
hst,  ftnd  drew  himself  up  sharply.  But  as  she  passed  him  he  bent 
hos  avppla  frame  and  bowed  deep — deep.  Suddenly  aware  of  him, 
ibe  atArted  fi«roeIy  from  the  proximity. 

'Got  of  my  ai^t,'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  hoarse,  deep  cry, 

of  tiMohery ;  hia  blood  is  stiU  upon  your  hands ! ' 
The  tread  of  her  foot,  curiously  heavy,  resounded,  measured, 
•fl  op  dM  Oftkan  stairs. 

MahamirvBd  shot  one  eager  glance  after  the  retreating  figiiro, 
thaa  taraed  abruptly  and  plunged  into  the  side  passage. 

Id  the  dining-room  a  dead  Uttic  silence  had  fallen.    Evou 
dand  not  follow  her  aunt.     Conatemation  sat  upon  every 
the  eye  of  each  guest  was  instinctively  dropped,  aa 
daading  to  betray  a  thought.    Dr.  Chatekrd  drew  his  brow 
tofetlMr  with  profesaonal  gravity. 

'  tmane — the  poor,  beautifid  lady  ? '  he  asked  himself.    '  Here 
IS  a  aolutioo,  par  exemple,  that  even  I  could  not  have  foretold  ! ' 
'  rm  afraid  Lady  Oerardine  has  found  our  surprise  party  a  little 

rhdming.'  cried  Lady  Aspasia  at  last,  with  her  harsh  laugh. 
ToBBg  Anpaaia  began  to  udle  towards  the  door.    8ir  Arthur, 
hizoaelf  from  his  painful  astonishment,  arrested  her  in 
the  act. 

'  Ko,  my  uear  A«paM»,    i^uhi  be,  not  without  dignity;  'you 
ben  and  entertain  our  guests.     I  will  see  to  your  aunt. 
Yoo  ar«  right.  Lady  Aipaaia,  it  was  inconsiderate  of  me  to  take 
tj  wife  by  aurptiee  in  this  way.     The  poor  girl  is  quite  over- 
^t.    Never  btr,  my  dear,'  he  went  on,  again  addreasing  his 
ia  anawer  to  her  laat  feeble  objection,  '  I  ahall  find  my  way, 
booM  ia  not  so  Iwgia.    Une  neurasth^nie,  mon  chcr  Chutelard, 
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oompliquee  d'hjrperesth^sie,'  ho  added,  with  his  seraphic  smile. 
*  I  do  not  know  if  your  experience  has  brought  any  such  cases  under 
your  notice,  but,  of  course,  you  know  they  require  careful  handling.' 

Sir  Arthur  may  have  been  a  fool,  and  a  pompous  one,  but  long 
traditions  leave  their  stamp,  even  on  unworthy  material.  You 
maj  be  a  bad  specimen  of  porcelain,  but  porcelain  will  remain 
refined  clay.  Grand  seigneur  in  breeding,  if  in  nothing  more,  Sir 
Arthur  carried  off  the  situation  with  due  regard  to  his  gueata  and 
due  regard  to  English  reserve,  as  well  as  a  bett«r  man.  Neverthe- 
less, no  situation  could  be  imagined  more  galling,  perhaps,  to  his 
particular  temperament,  His  hand  on  the  door  knob,  he  made 
them  a  courtly  little  bow,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

'  Overwrought ! '  commented  Lady  Aspasia,  dilating  her  nos- 
trils, with  an  expression  that  made  her  long-featured  face  look 
more  equine  than  ever.  '  Some  people  would  call  it  "  high 
strikes  "  ;  and,  if  you  ask  me,  I  think  the  "  high  strikes  "  in  this 
case  are  sheer  temper.' 

Baby  sat  down,  looking  sick  and  faint  herself. 

'  The  fat's  in  the  fire,  now,'  said  she,  in  a  desperate  whisper  to 
Bethuiie. 

The  man  made  no  response,  but  taking  a  nut  from  the  dish 
before  him,  seemed  exclusively  interested  in  the  task  of  cracking 
it  between  his  fingers. 

*  Neurasthenia  is,  I  fear,  sadly  on  the  increase,'  said  M.  CMte- 
lard,  in  a  non-committal  manner  to  Lady  Aspasia. 

The  latter  laughed  again.  '  Neurasnonaense  and  hyperfiddle- 
sticks !  Poor  Arty — with  his  careful  handling  !  Careful  handling. 
I  should  carefully  handle  the  water-jug.' 

She  flung  an  irate  and  contemptuous  look  at  Bethune,  who  was 
absorbed  in  his  nut- cracking.  What  sordid  hole-and-corner  busi- 
ness had  this  twopenny-halfpenny  Indian  officer  been  concocting 
with  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  wife  to  account  for  the^  tantrums  ? 

*  So  ill-bred,'  said  the  lady  of  birth  to  herself.  *  When  people 
make  these  little  slips,  at  least  they  should  have  the  decency  not 
to  parade  them  ! ' 
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8b  Asnnnt  had,  as  he  foretold,  little  difficulty  in  finding  his 
wiii*t  room ;  indeed,  her  door  had  been  left  open,  and  she  stood 
JBMllj  in  hia  Unie  of  vision  as  he  came  upstairs.  A  lighted  candle 
aloft  in  ha  hand,  she  aeemed  to  be  examining  a  picture  that  hong 
OB  Am  pasal  immediately  above  her  dressing-table. 

Ha  came  in  qnickly,  with  his  short  consequential  step,  and  closed 
tdoor  behind  him.  At  the  sound  of  the  cUcking  lock  she  wheeled 
•till  holding  the  candle  above  her  head.  The  light  played 
the  oototanding  aareole  of  her  hair,  caught  on  one  aide  the 
noJot  oral  of  hex  cheek,  the  gleam  of  her  teeth  between  lips,  open 
m  mffotk  amuement.  Her  rapid  breathing  shook  her  as  she  stood  ; 
and  tfw  daridSng  brilliancy  of  her  jet-flecked  robe  ran  all  about, 
■ad  op  and  down  the  long  lines  of  her  limbs,  as  if  she  had  been 
dmhed  in  black  fir«s. 

*  You  said  you  were  siok,*  he  exclaimed  tartly,  '  and  I  find  you 
loalng  at  a  picture.' 

Am  made  no  reply,  but  stood,   still   holding  up  her  hght, 
and  quivering,  a  thing  of  such  extraordinary  vividness 
beauty,  oat  of  the  half-darkness  of  the  room,  that  in  admira- 
IM  io!t  hia  righteous  wrath  once  more  sUp  from  him. 

*  BaaDy,  my  dear  Rosamond,*  he  went  on,  in  mollified  tones, 
'jtw  abould  try  and  have  a  little  more  self-control.  I  cannot 
tOMfiiM  what  Lady  Aspasia  must  think  of  you.  I  declare  anyone 
■t^Kfc  hare  thought — I  don't  know  what  they  might  not  have 

>*  oaOfOliided  Sir  Arthur,  somewhat  lamely. 

pat  down  the  candlestick  on  the  table  beside  her, 
thiD  olood  dasping  her  handn  tightly  together,  her  head  bent  in 
A*  attifDda  id  a  diidden  child.  She  was  making  a  strong  effort 
iitar  bar  ▼aabhtng  aanity.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  old  instinctive 
ioeed  of  rioknt  emotion,  or  tho  realisation  that  here  was  the  crisis 
^  hitherto  ao  dehberately  thrust  from  her  thoughts,  that 
her  to  meet  the  moment.  It  may  have  been,  after  all,  the 
iKt  that  it  waa  Sir  Arthur  the  taskmaster,  not  Sir  Arthor  the 
that  atood  before  her.  However  it  might  be.  some* 
;of  the  sweet  reaaonablenesa  that  bad  made  her  so  acceptable 
to  the  Lieutenant'Govcnior  all  theae  yeara  did,  in  truth. 
to  cooM  back  to  her.    She  answered,  very  gently : 
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'  Indeed,  I  owe  you  all  an  apology.  You  will  explain  it  to  the 
others,  will  you  not  ?     I  am  really  ill.' 

Ill ;  tut,  tut !  What  was  she  feeling  ?  Was  she  sick ;  had 
she  a  pain ;  had  she  a  cough  ?  He  lit  another  candle  to  look 
at  her.  Had  she  taken  her  temperature  ?  Where  was  the 
thermometer  ? 

With  an  unutterable  failing  of  the  heart,  the  atmosphere  of  her 
whole  life  as  Lady  Gkrardine  seemed  suddenly  to  close  round  her 
once  more  ;  the  intolerable  sohcitude,  the  tyrannic  fondness,  the 
perpetual,  ineluctable  watchfulness,  how  had  she  endured  it  i 
But  she  must  be  calm.  What  was  it  Baby  had  said  ?  '  Anjrthing 
would  be  better  than  a  scandal.'  These  holy  walls,  this  consecrate 
house — oh,  no,  they  should  never  echo  the  wranglings  of  her  most 
unholy  union  ! 

Sir  Arthur  was  turning  over  the  trinkets  on  her  dressing-table. 
Where  was  the  thermometer  ? 

She  did  not  know. 

Not  know  where  the  thermometer  was  ! 

'  I  don't  think  I've  got  one,'  said  Lady  Gerardine  faintly. 
'  But  it's  not  fever  ;  it's  not  that !     Indeed,  I  only  want  rest ' 

He  turned,  in  real  indignation  and  surprise.     '  Not  got  one  ?  *^^| 

'  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  ask  Aspasia '     The  suggestion  waV 

coupled  with  a  wild  look  at  the  door. 

Sir  Arthur  laughed,  not  very  pleasantly.  One  would  almost 
have  thought  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  Women  were  certainly 
incomprehensible  creatures. 

'  You  have  not  mislaid  your  pulse,  I  take  it.' 

She  retreated  from  his  touch  till  she  could  retreat  no  further ; 
then,  brought  up  by  the  wall,  sUd  both  her  hands  behind  her. 

'  I'm  not  ill  in  that  way.  You  know  I  always  did  hate  being 
fussed  about.  Aspasia  told  you  I  had  a  headache.  It  is  true, 
I  have  a  headache.    I  only  want  to  be  alone  ;  I  only  want  to  sleep.' 

Sir  Arthur  stood  surveying  her.  Poor  gentleman ;  his  mind 
was  generally  in  a  compact  and  neatly  labelled  condition,  quite 
ready  with  an  adequate  theory  for  each  event  of  life.  But  to-night 
it  was  as  if  someone  had  been  making  hay  in  the  tidy  compart- 
ments of  his  brain.  His  ideas  were  positively  jumbled.  Scarcely 
did  he  seem  to  have  a  proper  hold  of  one  when  the  next  would 
send  him  ofi  at  a  tangent.  He  had  come  upstairs  to  make  his  wife 
feel  how  grievously  she  had  oHended  his  idea  of  decorum,  and  had 
immediately  lost  himself  in  admiration  of  her  appearance.    And 


very  midst  of  hia  real  anxiety  about  her 
ili  abjectly  remarking  what  an  extraordinarily 
liifnl  wocoan  she  was. 

I'm  Dol  ao  sore,'  be  said  suddenly,  half  fondly,  half  irritably, 
ituA  tliOM  red  cheeks  are  a  very  good  aign.' 
He  pot  out  a  finger  and  stroked  the  velvet  outline.    She  closed 
and  aet  her  teeth,  nerving  herself  against  the  agony  of  the 

*  I  left  a  white  rose,'  be  went  on,  with  elaborate  gallantry  ;  '  I 
lad  m  nd  ooe.    My  dear,  your  cheeks  are  oertainly  very  hot.^ 

TkatTotoe  from  the  past,  to  which  Rosamond's  ears  had  been  so 
maaHaif  attuned  these  days,  suddenly  took  up  the  words :  '  My  white 
nt^  My  red,  red  ro$e  ! '  As  the  sailor  feels  the  raft  break  beneath 
loD.  lihe  felt  the  last  shreds  of  her  self-control  giving  way  under 
the  atieas  of  seaa  of  passion  and  terror.  She  looked  round  de- 
epsmtdy  ;  almost,  she  thought,  that  man — that  intruder — must 
heard  the  dear  voice  also.  Oh,  sacrilege  to  have  him 
tlieni 

*  WiO  yea  not  leave  me  \  '  she  cried,  with  a  burst  of  pleading. 
I  mart  test.    You  were  always  kind  to  me — will  you  not  leave 

ne  DOW  \    Indeed,  1  am  in  pain.' 

*  My  darling  ! '  he  exclaimed,  in  genuine  concern. 

That  flodi  was  unnatural,  it  was  evident.     She  had  wasted 
%j,  too.     He  could  see  that.     She  who  used  to  have  such  a 
(oil  throat ;  and  her  breathing  came  all  too  quick. 

*  Goow,  my  darUng,'  he  went  on,  '  let  me  see  you  to  bed  myself, 
i  OB*,  yoo  know,  can  look  after  you  but  myself.     I  should  not 

traeted  you  away  from  me  all  this  time.     Come,  come,  we 
let  thie  hair  down  to  ease  the  poor  head — your  golden  h^, 
It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  unbound  it — eh,  my 
mV 

*  FoMT  g€U€m   kair,  Ro$amond  .  .  . '  whispered  the  voice  in 
artw     God,  what  sort  of  a  woman  was  she  that  another 

dare  nee  these  sacred  words  of  love  to  her  1    She  fixed  her 
Buaa  eyea  upon  Sir  Arthur,  as  if,  by  the  sheer  intensity  of  dread, 
I  ooold  koep  him  from  her.     But  ho  stretched  out  his  arms. 
She  fhyitn>r,  flattening  heraelf  against  the  wall,  one  arm  raised 
[QM  her  brow  as  though  to  protect  her  hair. 

*  One  would  almost  think  you  were  shy — afraid  of  me,*  said  he, 
)y,  while  his  smbraoe  iMvcred  over  her. 

*  Omet  iJtere  wot  fear  of  me  in  your  rye^  .  . 

11—1 
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*  Don't  touch  me  I '  she  shrieked.     '  Oh,  your  horrible  hands ! ' 

There  fell  instantly  between  them  the  silence  of  the  irremediable 
deed. 

Rosamond  had  at  last  torn  across  the  interwoven  fabric  of  their 
two  lives ;  the  ugly  rending  sound  of  the  parting  hung  in  the  air. 
These  gaping  edges  no  seam  could  ever  join  again.  To  the  woman 
came  a  fierce  realisation  of  freedom,  a  sweeping  anger  at  the  petty 
ahaokles  that  had  held  her  so  long. 

Sir  Arthur  stepped  back,  his  arms  falling  by  his  aide.  He,  poor 
man,  felt  as  if  the  good  old  world,  of  which  he  was  such  an  orna- 
ment, had  suddenly  ceased  to  be  solid  beneath  his  feet. 

'  Rosamond ! ' 

'  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  *  she  cried,  in  a  panting  whisper. 
'  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  How  dare  you  come  into  this 
room  ?  ' 

'  Rosamond !  * 

'  Go  ! '  she  bade  him,  pointing  to  the  door.  '  In  the  name  of 
God,  leave  me.  Merciful  heavens  ....  to  follow  me  here  !  Have 
you  not  a  spark  of  human  feeling  left  in  you  ?  Is  it  not  bad 
enough,  is  it  not  terrible,  hideous,  that  you  should  be  in  this  house 
at  all  ? '  She  caught  him  by  the  arm,  pushing  him  like  a  frenzied 
creature.     '  Go  ! ' 

'  Axe  you  mad  ?  '  he  furiously  exclaimed. 

Upon  the  very  words  he  stopped  abruptly  and  stared  at  her. 
A  horrible  suspicion  of  their  truth  flashed  upon  him.  Could  it  be 
possible,  could  fate  dare  to  play  so  horrible  a  trick  on  him  ?  Was 
the  wife  of  Sir  Arthur  Gerardine  actually  going  out  of  her  mind  V 
He  felt  his  hair  rise.     A  dampness  gathered  cold  on  his  forehead. 

She  stood,  with  outflung  arm,  motionless,  save  for  her  rapid 
breathing. 

'  If  you're  really  ill,'  he  faltered  now,  seeking  for  his  handker- 
chief and  mopping  his  face  with  flurried  hand.  The  tail  of  his 
apprehensive  eye  upon  her,  he  was,  in  his  mind,  rapidly  concocting 
that  telegram  to  the  family  physician  in  London  which  should  be 
despatched  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  bring  him — and 
also  a  mental  specialist — to  the  Manor-house  by  the  first  possible 
train.  '  Most  urgent,  serious  anxiety.'  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
mattered  the  words  to  himself.  He  belonged  to  that  type  of  fond 
family  man  who,  at  the  first  hint  of  a  possibly  insane  member  in 
the  home  circle,  has  no  other  idea  than  the  immediate  shutting  up 
and  putting  away  of  the  dangerous  dear  one. 
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Dfaalr,  through  the  storm  and  stress  in  which  her  soul  was 
jing,  there  came  to  Rosamond  some  perception  of  the  pathetic 
prannted  by  Sir  Arthur  in  his  sudden  trouble,  ^e  well- 
doak  of  Klf-compiaoency  was  rudely  torn  from  him.  His 
VM  tlM»  flozry  of  the  man  on  the  wrong  aide  of  life  who  has  neither 
the  elasticitjr  of  youth  nor  the  true  dignity  of  age  to  help  him  meet 
ftft  VIMzpvCied  blow.  Her  hand  dropped  by  her  aide.  He  had  been 
to  her,  after  his  own  fashion ;  generous,  too,  and  trusting. 
«nk  bade  against  the  bed  with  a  littlo  moan. 

*  I  am  to  blame,  all  through,  from  the  beginning,'  she  said, 
*  I  have  sinned  against  myself,  against  you,  against 

UtBnd ;  and  laid  her  left  hand  on  the  old  carven  bed- 
port  to  Bteaxljr  herself.  Her  head  dropped  sideways  against  her 
AboHbt.     *  If  I  could  set  you  free,'  she  murmured. 

8v  Arthur  turned  sharply  upon  her,  one  suspicion  chased  by 
aaothar-  This  was  coherent  enough.  There  was  meaning  in  this — 
too  mach !  A  purple  flush  mounted  to  his  face ;  the  veins  in  his 
fanhNifd  nrelled. 

*  1  was  content  to  go  on,'  pursued  the  woman,  in  the  same 
▼Igiw  tooea  of  plaint.  'Remember,  it  was  you  who  insisted. 
Biioio  JOQ  eone  me,  always  remember  that.  I  wanted  to  dream 
■f  Efa  away — why.  else,  should  I  ever  have  listened  to  you  ?  But 
joa  wovld  not  let  me  dream.  Tou  thrust  my  fate  upon  me — you 
Md  tkat  man.  What  chance  had  I  of  escape  between  you  both  7 
yoa  and  that  man !  * 

From  purple.  Six  Arthur's  face  grew  ashen  grey.    That  smiling, 
haadaome  faoe  became  a  poeitive  mask — lips  drawn  back 
IIm  tMtil,  pupils  narrowed  to  vindictive  pin-points  of  fury. 
He  drew  near  to  her  in  silence,  his  head  thrust  forward,  his  twitching 
■da  ehltohing  the  lapels  of  his  coat  on  either  side. 
Tou  and  that  man — that  n^an,  Bethune  ! 
ThniQgh  the  buzzing  In  his  ears  there  came  once  again  the  echo 
iMdf  A^)a8ta's  laugh,  her  meaning  words  :  '  So  you  were  the 
And   again    the  gibe :    *  Aspaaia  is  tired  of   playing 

Mad  T  Would  Qod  it  had  been  tniu<*>A«i ;  This  was  a  confes- 
Hia  wife.  Lady  Gcrardine,  the  consort  of  the  LieuteJiant> 
Gurenior,  had  had  a  low  intrigue  with  an  obscure  Indian  officer, 
a  Wlov  of  BO  standing,  of  no  importance — Bethune  I  Aa  Sir 
Asdar  dnw  B«ar  her,  ^nt  through  the  very  inadequacy  of  Ian- 
fMf»,  hi*  eje  tall  upon  the  pale  hand  daaping  the  bedpost.    There, 
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upon  the  third  finger,  flashed  the  tiny  gems  of  an  unknown  ring — 
a  miserable,  paltry  thing.  (Sir  Arthur  was  a  man  of  detail,  even 
at  such  a  moment.)  It  was  the  last  straw.  He  gripped  her  by 
the  wrist,  brutally. 

'  Whose  ring  is  that  ?  '  he  sputtered. 

The  physical  pain  of  his  clutch  did  her  good — roused  her,  with 
a  sense  of  relief,  to  face  hia  onslaught.  She  was  glad  that  he  should 
be  angry,  that  his  countenance  should  be  distorted  and  ugly.  In 
such  a  mood  as  this  she  could  meet  him  and  feel  strong.  It  was 
the  broken-down,  trembling,  aged  Sir  Arthur  she  could  not  meet. 

*  Whose  ring  ? '  he  repeated,  and  shook  her  as  he  held  her. 

She  straightened  herself,  and  with  her  free  hand  swept  a  gesture 
of  pride  towards  the  portrait  on  the  wall.  Far  away  was  she,  in 
the  depth  of  her  grand  passion,  from  the  sordid  speculatiouB  of  his 
mind. 

'  What ! '  he  shouted,  dropped  her  hand,  and  ran  to  the  dressing- 
table,  flinging  a  candle  on  high  to  stare.  '  Why — why ! '  he 
stammered,  putting  down  the  light.  '  Pooh,  what  nonsense  is 
this  ?  You  can't  put  me  off  like  this  now.  That — why,  that*s 
poor  English  ! ' 

*  And  I,'  she  cried,  walking  up  to  him,  '  I  am  Mrs.  English. 
Oh,  that  was  the  mistake !  You  thought  I  was  Lady  Gerardine. 
I  never  was.  You  took  a  dream  woman  and  thought  she  was 
your  wife.  I  never  was  your  wife.  I  am  his — his  only.  Now  you 
understand,  do  you  not  ?  ' 

Poor  Sir  Arthur !  In  proportaon  as  her  exaltation  mounted, 
his  heat  of  anger  fell  away.  His  bewilderment  grew,  and  his  per- 
turbation. For  a  moment  or  two  he  tried  to  cling  to  his  convic- 
tion of  her  guilt.  We  are  always  anxious  to  vindicate  ourselves 
when  we  are  moved  to  great  wrath ;  and  the  more  unjust  we  have 
been  the  more  loth  are  we  to  give  up  our  suspicions.  But  with 
these  eyes  of  flame  upon  him,  with  these  accents  of  passion  in  his 
ears,  even  Sir  Arthur  could  not  maintain  his  damning  judgment. 
The  first  hypothesis,  that  of  insanity,  came  back  to  him  in  fuU 
force.  Then  arose  a  mitigated  suggestion.  A  man  of  desultory 
reading,  he  had  a  smattering  of  many  subjects.  He  had  heard  of 
that  form  of  mental  trouble  called  auto-suggestion — idSe  fixe.  He 
looked  round  the  room. 

By  George,  there  was  another  portrait  of  poor  Enghsh  !  And, 
as  he  lived,  a  photograph  of  him  on  the  chimney-piece.  He  had 
passed  one  on  the  stairs.    And  now  he  remembered  the  daub  in 
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th«  kiUl.  He  drew  a  long  breath.  This  little  damp  hole  of  a  place, 
with  tlie  fellow's  bead  staring  down  at  one  from  every  comer — 
JM,  tiukt  was  it — it  had  been  too  much  for  her  in  her  nervous  state 
fli  htttlth.    The  next  words  she  spoke  brought  ooofirmation  : 

*Do  not  think  I  blame  you !  I  know — I  know.  It  is  my 
•VB  oovardioe,  my  own  baseness  of  soul  that  has  brought  it  all 
iqion  me.  And  now  it  is  too  late.  His  papers,  his  letters,  too 
Itfe  tfaey  cmxaa  to  me.    I  am  lost — lost ! ' 

She  pat  her  bands  to  her  forehead,  and  reeled.    He  caught  her 
iUstfina. 
Tboae  dashed  papers !     How  obstinate  she  had  been  about 
!    He  bad  known  it  would  be  too  much  for  her  ;  he  had  even 
nady  to  take  the  burden  upon  himself. 

*  Tbere,  there,  Rosamond  !  ^    She  faintly  struggled  against  his 
embrace,  every  inch  of  her  flesh  shuddering  from  his 

Ob,  that  voice  from  the  past :  '  There  are  things  a  man 
I  eomtemplate  in  his  living  body ;  things  Ihefieah  rebds  against. 
The  4eai  wSt  he  quiet.^  The  dead  ....  but  he  was  not  dead. 
ftAMft  DOW  be  was  looking  on  them  !  The  horror  of  the  thought 
pHBlyied  ber,  aA  the  snake  paraljraea  the  bird.  Yet,  if  she  had 
bad  *  knife  in  ber  hand  she  might,  in  that  madness  of  nausea,  have 
•trade  it  into  tbe  breast  against  which  she  was  clasped. 

*  Sir  James  was  certainly  right,'  thought  Sir  Arthur,  tightening 
biagiip  opoo  her  waist  with  one  hand,  while  he  patted  her  shrinking 
•booUer  with  the  other.  '  What  Rosamond  wants,  poor  girl,  is 
aooduBg.* 

She  wrenched  herself  free  suddenly,  with  unexpected  strength. 
Arthur  staggered.    Then  she  turned  upon  him  a  countenance 
fsQBfa  livid  vindictive  menace  and  at  the  same  time  such  torture 
speeebless,  be  recoiled  before  her. 
At  tbs  door  ho  nuittered  something  about  sending  up  Aspasia  ; 
it  was  dosed  upon  him  and  locked  before  the  words  were 
»Oed.    He  listened  awhile.     From  within  came,  at  first,  a 
imat  swish  as  of  ber  moving  draperies,  and  then  a  heavy  silence. 

*8b0  toolced  at  me,*  said  the  unhappy  husband  to  himself; 
"  As  loolcsd  at  me  as  if  she  could  munler  me  ! ' 

He  shook  his  head,  and  began  once  more  to  concoct  his  tele' 
ffim  ■•  be  slowly  walked  downstAirs. 
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THE  LUNGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
BY  HENRY  W.   LUCY. 

That  the  House  of  Commona  is  the  chamber  with  the  best 
acoustical  properties  among  its  compeers  is  indisputable.  Person- 
ally, with  an  experience  exceeding  that  of  most  members, 
I  hold  it  to  be  also  the  best  ventilated.  This  is  a  controversial 
point  governed  by  idiosyncrasies.  It  is  an  old  story,  going  back 
to  a  date  beyond  thirty  years,  how  John  Bright  and  Acton  Smee 
Ayrton,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  Treasury  Bench  during  the  last 
years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  administration  bom  in  1868,  used 
to  squabble  over  the  temperature.  While  one  declared  it  was 
intolerably  cold,  the  other  protested  it  was  insufferable  by  reason 
of  heat. 

Dr.  Percy,  then  in  charge  of  the  ventilating  machinery,  was 
the  recipient  of  angry  letters  from  both  statesmen.  Mr.  Ayrton 
was  at  the  time  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  spent  an  ap- 
preciable portion  of  a  useful,  strenuous  life  in  prowling  round, 
closing  up  the  air  openings  of  the  chamber.  '  Mr.  Ayrton  was 
very  susceptible  to  draughts,^  Mr.  Prim,  Resident  Clerk  of  the 
Works  in  the  Ventilation  Department  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
subsequently  Resident  Engineer,  confided  to  the  Select  Committee 
meeting  in  1892.  Mr.  Bright  yearned  for  fresh  air,  from  whatso- 
ever quarter  it  came.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  as  they  sat 
together  watching  the  decadence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  once  vigorous 
Ministry,  a  coolness  literally  sprang  up  between  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 

It  is  this  difference  in  the  temperature  of  statesmen  and  less 
important  mortals  that  harries  the  life  of  those  responsible  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  House  of  Commons.  What  is  one  man's  fre.sh 
air  is  another  man's  dangerous  draught,  leading  to  rheumatism 
and  other  direful  consequences.  The  normal  temperature  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is,  with  infinite  care  and  at  considerable  cost  to 
the  nation,  kept  at  the  level  of  62°.  That  is  the  ideal  temperature 
for  healthy  human  beings.  But  so  devotional  is  the  care  with 
which  the  priceless  healUi  and  comfort  of  members  are  watched 
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over  that  vuying  circumstiuice  leads  to  altered  temperature.  The 
Ukansonwter  is  oonsalted  every  hour,  the  result  being  recorded  in 
ft  book  that  will  never  be  publiabed.  The  inquiry  is  no  mere 
•kp-daah  perfonnanoe.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  casual 
isqairy  taken  haphazard.  An  able-bodied  man  passes  a  useful 
liii  in  psnunbolating  the  chamber  and  its  precincts,  thermometer 
a  band,  teattng  the  temperature.  No  member  coming  upon  him 
by  chance!  guot^c*  his  kindly  errand.  He  may  be  seen  flitting 
bajiind  tite  Speaker's  chair  at  one  end  of  the  House,  presently 
^'■**Hg  the  chair  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  at  the  other,  anxiouuly 
itHiing  the  thermometer  and  entering  the  record.  Thence 
im  parade  leads  him  to  the  division  lobbies,  the  retiring-rooms, 
ih*  ontar  lobbies,  and  all  the  places  where  members  congregate. 
ffii  teport  is,  hour  by  hour,  carried  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works, 
vfao,  with  a  speed  and  decision  unknown  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
imia  aeoordingly  with  the  ventilating  apparatus. 

I  hftTB  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  normal  t«raperature  aimed 
02°.  Having  made  profound  study  of  human  nature,  the 
in  charge  of  the  ventilation  of  the  House  recognise  that 
wMi  •  tamperature  80°  in  the  shade  outside,  members  entering 
a  HrtreVrr  where  it  stood  at  62^  would  feel  it  chilly.  Accordingly, 
IB  aoch  ezoeptiona]  circumstances,  the  temperature  is  nicely 
gpsdaaladt  going  up  to  65'^,  or  higher.  The  same  infinite  care 
wsldMa  over  an  all>night  sitting.  This  divertissement  taking  place 
OB  a  mltry  saouuer  night,  a  temperature  of  62^  is  a  luxury.  With 
Ih*  dawn  of  early  morning  healthy  animal  nature  grown  chilly. 
The  tonpeniure  of  the  chamber  is,  accordingly,  dehcately  doctored 
aatal,  ad  far  as  possible,  the  anxious  expert  raises  it  to  about  the 
o{  the  bkhid  beat  of  an  Irish  or  Welsh  member. 
no  other  legislative  assembly  in  the  world  is  equal  soUcitada 
the  important  matter  of  ventilation  shown  for  the  comfort  of 
Thr  extreme  Radical  will  feel  some  satisfaction  in 
that  it  is  not  extended  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
ween  the  atmosphere  of  the  two  chambers  is  strikingly 
on  the  rate  occasions  when  the  House  of  Lords  sits  late> 
CO  debate  in  a  crowded  House.  Ventilation  is  attempted 
bf  the  ordinary  prooeae  of  opening  windows.  How  ineffectivi;  this 
pwv—  by  oompariaon  with  the  Hcientific,  elaborate  mechanism  con. 
Irollii^  ventOation  in  the  Hoos-  of  Commons  is  brought  home  to  the 
■ember  leaving  bis  own  House  to  sit  for  awhile  in  the  gallery 
the  Peeia.    The  air  of  oitie*  contains  an  average  of 
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four  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  per  10,000.  In  an  ordinary  room  the 
ventilation  is  regarded  as  satisfactory  as  long  as  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  does  not  exceed  six  volumes  per 
10,000.  The  House  of  Commons,  with  some  350  people  breathing 
its  atmosphere,  rarely  exceeds  four  volumes,  equivalent  to  breathing 
the  fresh  air  outside.  This  simple  matter  of  fact  is  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  success  of  it«  ventilation. 

Doctors  are  agreed  on  the  point  that  supply  of  fresh  air  should 
reach  the  proportions  of  fifty  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  head. 
That  ideal  is  habitually  exceeded  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Members  who,  hke  the  oldest  clubman,  must  grumble  about  some- 
thing, complain  that  while  the  air  is  abimdant  it  lacks  freshness, 
inducing  a  feeling  of  lassitude.  In  fairness  to  the  painstaking 
staff  of  the  ventilation  department  it  should  be  ppinted  out 
that  this  incontestable  condition  of  constant  attendance  upon 
Parhamentary  debate  is  due  not  to  lack  of  freshness  in  the  air 
supplied,  but  to  the  prodigious  length  of  some  speeches.  As  an 
incentive  to  a  state  of  physical  and  mental  lassitude,  an  hour's 
discourse  from  Mr.  Caldwell  is  equal  to  an  increment  of  i'arl)nnio 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  one  voltime  per  10,000. 

Two  years  ago  careful  experiments  were  carried  out  with  desire 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  bacteria  frequented  the  House.  The 
results  were  curious — on  the  whole  satisfactory.  For  reasons  which 
members  familiar  with  its  occupants  may  determine,  the  worst 
quarter  of  the  House  was,  oddly  enough,  the  bench  immediately 
behind  that  on  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  sit.  As  the  result  of 
ten  experiments  made  with  infinite  care,  it  was  demonstrated  that 
here  bacteria  revelled  in  proportion  of  87  per  cent.,  while  the 
corresponding  bench  on  the  opposite  side  revealed  the  presence  of 
only  65  per  cent,  of  undesirable  visitors.  On  the  back  bench  on 
the  Government  side  the  record  ran  as  low  as  57  per  cent.  Com- 
pared, as  was  done  in  the  Select  Committee's  Report,  with  such 
representative  congregations  of  innocents  as  gather  in  the  town 
schools  of  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  where  mechanical  ventilation  is 
in  use,  this  incursion  of  microbes  in  the  quarter  whence  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles  cross-examines  Ministers  was  exceptionally  high.  The 
organisms  were  different  in  form.  Happily,  in  no  case  was 
discovery  made  of  the  presence  of  any  recognised  as  the  cau^  of 
specific  infectious  diseases  in  man. 

The  unique  privileges  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
respect  of  ventilation  are  secured  by  elaborate  and  costly  machinery. 
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WImb,  after  Uie  dertrnetioD  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  bj  fire  io 

ISS4«  the  structure  vras  rebuilt,  special  attention  was  devoted  to 

tkt  mbioct.     Dr.  Reid,  the  highest  authority  of  the  day,  was  en- 

tnMtod  with  the  care  of  this  department.     The  process  adopted 

by  him  waa  chiefly  based  on  the  use  of  gigantic  fans,  which  drove 

bmk  air  into  the  chamber.    While  the  supply  of  fresh  air  was  an 

MfliaiB  of  faith,  the  presence  of  a  constant  draught  was  a  matter 

«f  fact.     In  this  initial  stage  the  main  principle  underlying  the 

of  the  chamber  of  to-day  was  adopted.     Air  was  driven 

Cbe  ebamber  through   the  grating  of    the   floor.     Members, 

oootplaining,  protested,  with  some  reason,  that  while  by  this 

prooMS  they  were  chilled  in  winter  and  scorched  in 

aneh  air  as  was  provided  was  served  up  strongly  im 

with  pounded  grit  and  road  metal.     A  tradition  lingers 

thia  epoch,  showing  how  a  long-suflfering  member  secretly 

liimaelf  with  a  piece  of  paper  freshly  gummed.     This,  in 

tfie  pnaenoe  of  sympathetic  witnesses,  he  attached  to  one  of  the 

•■aU.    On  examination  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  the  paper  was 

loaad  to  be  covered  with  particles  of  fine  dust  projected  by  the 

wililating  apparatos.     This  was  conclusive,  and  Dr.  Reid  and  his 

■jsleai  diaappeand  from  Westminster. 

Alter  bdef  interval  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Goidsworthy 
Ooniey.  who,  doing  away  with  the  primitive  fans,  adopted  the 
pdnetpla  familiar  in  colheries  of  a  furnace  at  the  base  of  an  upcast. 
Dr.  Pany,  foDoving  Sir  Ooldsworthy  in  care  of  the  ventilating 
maintained  this  principle,  and  with  one  or  two  im- 
iti  it  is  in  practice  at  this  day. 
The  aaduDcry  is  subterraneous.  There  are  many  more  vaults 
tht  foondations  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
'  of  the  Hooae  of  Commons  than  is  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  hoB.  membeta.  Under  the  Octagon  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  Weat- 
— nr*— '  Imka  a  vault  whence  the  supply  of  air  for  the  debating 
ekaabcr  ia  drawn.  Through  doors  and  windows  the  balmy  breeze 
III  the  Tbamea  is  drawn  into  this  chamber. 

ThM  arrangement  is  accountable  for  an  episode,  threat«ning  at 
oataei,  lardcal  in  the  conclusion,  that  marked  the  reign  of 
lb.  David  Ptnnket  (now  Lord  Rathmore)  at  the  Board  of  Works. 
Oa«  anltij  anmmer  night,  the  Houm^  being  exceptionally  crowded 
n  aatwipatuxi  of  a  division,  his  private  room  was  stormed  by 
a  aaob  of  alarmed  and  angry  membeia.  Even  as  the  door 
opaaad  to  adnlt  them  (he  First  Commusioner  was  conscious  of  a 
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pestilential  smell.  This  evidence  confirmed  their  complaint  that  the 
corridors,  the  reading-room,  the  dining-room,  and,  to  a  modified 
extent,  the  lobby  were  permeated  by  malodour.  The  conclusion 
was  obvious.  Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  drains,  and 
the  health  of  honoorable  and  right  hon.  members  was  in  instant 
peril. 

Mr.  Plunket  hastily  summoned  to  consultation  the  chief  engineers 
and  the  heads  of  his  staff.  Hurried  examination  was  made  of  the 
sanitary  apparatus,  without  detecting  a  flaw.  Even  as  the  anxious 
work  went  forward  the  plague  abated.  The  normal  condition  of 
the  sedulously  purified  atmosphere  was  steadily,  with  increased 
rapidity,  reasserting  itself.  The  harried  First  Commissioner,  going 
on  to  the  Terrace  with  intent  to  cool  his  heated  brow,  came  upon 
the  heart  of  the  mystery.  Just  passing  the  end  of  the  Terrace, 
slowly  making  its  way  with  the  tide  up  the  river,  was  a  stately 
barge,  with  high  deckload  of  fresh  manure  meant  for  riverside 
gardens.  Drifting  at  slow  pace  by  the  Terrace  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  evening  breeze,  blowing  off  the  heap,  had  filled  the 
ventilating  bins  with  delectable  air.    Hence  the  scare. 

The  progress  of  the  indraw  is  intercepted  by  a  broad  expanse 
of  falling  water,  through  which  the  air  must  pass,  leaving  behind 
it  possible  particles  of  undesirable  dust.  Inside  the  chamber  are 
a  couple  of  shafts  worked  by  a  large  pair  of  wheels,  which  drive 
the  air  into  what  looks  like  a  colossal  com  bin.  This  is  a 
chamber  eight  feet  high  extending  the  full  breadth  of  the  vault, 
a  distance  of  thirteen  feet.  Inside  this  bin  is  a  movable  close- 
fitting  shutter,  which  travels  backwards  and  forwards.  As  it 
is  pushed  forward  the  air  in  the  bin,  having  no  other  means  of 
escape,  passes  upward  through  a  ftmnel  into  another  chamber 
prepared  for  its  reception.  The  closely  fitting  shutter  advancing 
leaves  a  vacuum  behind,  into  which  the  outer  air  comes  rushing, 
in  time  to  find  itself  driven  upwards  by  return  of  the  relentless 
shutter. 

Thus  through  the  long  night,  while  tongues  wag  above,  the 
almost  silent  shutter  moves  backward  and  forward,  crushing  the 
newly  come  air  out  of  the  bin,  only  to  find  that  a  fresh  supply  has 
entered  on  the  other  side,  making  constant  discovery  that  if  the 
bin  is  to  be  emptied  there  is  yet  another  journey  to  make. 

The  air  thus  dexterously  trapped  breathes  itself  out  from  the 
upper  bin  into  a  gallery,  along  which  it  courses  till  it  finds  itself 
under  the  legislative  chamber.    Thirty  feet  above  the  lights  of  the 
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■hioe,  twinkling  through  the  close  iron  grating  of  the  Qoor. 
It  k  to  alent  down  there  that  one  can  distinctly  hear  the  voice  of 
tb«  iKm.  member  addressing  the  Chair.  Climbing  a  series  of  steep 
ina  laddan  the  explorer  comes  upon  a  succession  of  gratings  on 
vlseh  stand  blocks  of  ice.  Coursing  round  these  the  ambient  air 
ifei^  before  entering  the  House  through  the  grating  which 
H  flooring,  BO  cunningly  hidden  by  twine  matting  that 
probablj  half  the  members  of  the  House  are  not  aware  of  its 


The  blooks  of  ice  are  for  summer-time.  In  wintry  weather  the 
tar  m  oomfortably  heated  before  it  enters  the  chamber.  When  the 
iB|  Km  low  over  London  the  outer  air  passes  through  layers  of 
orttoB  wool  MX  inches  thick.  The  appearance  of  the  cotton  wool 
•fitor  a  few  houra  fog  is  a  painful  object-lesson  for  citizens.  There 
WM  a  mMDonible  ocoaaion  when  the  fog  prevailed  unintermittedJy 
far  fnty-eight  hoars,  with  the  result  that  the  ootton  wool  was  as 
Uaek  M  tbe  back  of  a  chimney.  I  have  groped  my  way  down  to 
tke  HcMue  throogh  a  dense  fog,  and,  entering  the  legialative 
r,  have  found  it  absolutely  free  from  mist,  the  atmosphere  in 
coodition.  That  is  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  patient, 
1  care  Utat  watches  over  the  lungs  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Bj  tliis  elaborate  process  does  fresh  air  get  into  the  legislative 
in  unbroken  supply.  How  the  vitiated  atmosphere,  occa- 
■onaDjr  tainted  with  strong  language,  escapes  is  a  simpler  process. 
By  ^a  matge  of  the  ceiling  are  panels  opening  upon  a  space  left 
bafevMS  it  and  the  roof.  The  air,  rarefied  by  use,  ascends  as  the 
lyadca  fly  apwanl,  escapes  by  these  open  panels,  is  conducted  by 
to  the  basement,  and  delivered  in  a  gallery  ending  in  a  shaft 
up  in  tJie  clock  tower,  a  height  of  230  feet.  On  the  base- 
a  great  firu  brightly  bums  on  open  hearth.  Drawing  to  it 
!  titgMKrng  air,  it  drives  it  ap  the  shaft  and  so  into  the  infinitude 
London. 
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Tee  military  valae  of  the  Russian  soldier  still  remains  an  unknown 
quantity.  That  he  is  great  where  endurance  is  required  is  conceded 
on  all  hands.  The  protracted  defence  of  Port  Arthur  proves  it, 
were  proof  needed.  All  the  conditions  of  his  life,  aD  his  habits  of 
mind,  fit  him  for  it.  But  can  he  attack  ?  Our  own  experience  at 
Inkermann,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  surprise  and  enormoiis 
superiority  in  numbers,  suggests  a  negative.  The  terrible  struggle 
at  Plevna  may  be  said  to  show  the  same  conclusion.  He  attacked, 
it  is  true,  and  he  endured.  But  something  was  wanting,  and  yet 
he  had  a  great  leader  in  SkobelefE.  Of  the  campaign  of  Kuropatkin, 
supposed  to  be  Skobeleff'a  ablest  disciple,  we  do  not  yet  know 
enough  to  form  a  conclusion  ;  but  the  presumption  seems  adverse. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  go  back  something  more  than  a  century 
and  recall  the  story  of  Suvoroff.  When  the  eighteenth  century  was 
drawing  to  a  close  his  name  was  in  everyone's  mouth.  The  Italian 
campaign  of  1799  had  taken  the  world  by  surprise,  almost  as  much 
as  Hannibal  had  done  when  he  swooped  down  from  the  Alps  and 
well-nigh  brought  the  power  of  Rome  to  the  dust.  Now  he  is  almost 
forgotten.  The  last  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopa?dia  Britannica ' 
makes  no  mention  of  his  name,  though  in  the  edition  of  1804  it  is 
the  subject  of  a  long  and  interesting  article.  But  he  was  a  great 
personality,  and  it  will  be  worth  while,  now  that  we  are  all  watching 
the  fortunes  of  the  country  which  he  served,  to  give  some  account 
of  his  career,  I  have  called  him  '  A  Russian  Napoleon.'  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  regret  that  he  never  met  on  the 
field  the  great  Corsican  himself.  The  two  were  singularly  alike 
in  the  character  of  their  strategy.  A  conflict  between  them  would 
have  been  a  battle  of  Titans.  But  Napoleon  was  away  in  Egypt, 
and  SuviJroff  had  to  be  content  with  routing  the  great  conmiander's 
ablest  lieutenants. 

Suvi'irofF,  like  not  a  few  other  great  Russians,  was  not  of  pure 
Russian  descent.  The  first  of  the  name  we  hear  of  was  one  Suvor, 
a  Swede,  who  crossed  the  Baltic  with  his  family  in  1622.  Suvor 
becomes  Suv6rofE,  and  the  SuvoroSs  soon  began  to  take  tijeir 
place.    When  the  great  soldier  made  \u»  appearance  (November  24, 
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I7S9)  upon  die  scene,  his  father  was  a  general  aiid  an  ex>Senator, 
Efiag  oo  the  family  estate  of  Rojdestveno,  near  Moacow.  Yonng 
8«f<iro<I  wu  smsU  and  weakly,  and  his  father  relinqoished  all 
iiatc  of  a  military  career  far  the  boy.  But  the  boy  himself  had 
ttiter  Tieva,  ud  an  old  comrade-in-anng  of  his  father  insisted  on 
iL*  lad  bang  aOowed  to  follow  his  bent.  A  great  student,  he 
ttmSmd  the  ompdgiw  of  his  heroes,  Ceesar  and  Charles  of  Sweden. 
Certain  it  is  tliat  the  Russian  combined  in  a  marvellous  degree  the 
i4aahing  tactics  of  the  Swede  and  the  rapid  strategy  of  the  Roman. 
Alexander,  or  *  Sasha,'  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
he  had  been  on  the  strength  since  the  age  of  twelve, 
t*  aoldiering  at  home.  He  received  a  commission  in  1754, 
I  find  him  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1757.  He  was  coiumandant 
:  McokI  in  the  second  year  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but  begged 
>d  to  be  tnnsferred  to  more  active  service.  At  Kunersdorf  and 
ft^nhiinbach  he  at  once  distinguished  himself  for  his  dash,  and 
It  Ibe  lest  of  the  campaign  his  rapid  marching  and  daring 
sees  marked  him  out  as  a  leader  of  men  and  a  great 

Teua  of  peace  followed,  uneventful  but  for  one  or  two  char- 
anieodotes  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Passing  a  mon- 
tatmry  on*  day.  the  whim  seized  him  to  attack  it.  The  troops 
lotBMd  into  oolamn,  advanced  at  the  double,  and  stormed  the 
plaee,  to  tbe  confusion  of  the  inmates.  The  Superior  complained. 
*]f«vcr  nuad  SavMroff,'  said  Catherine;  'I  understand  him.' 
Thae  was  aoinetlung  like  madness  in  the  act,  but  it  was  the  mad- 
MM  ol  goahtt.  The  man  lived  for  his  work,  and  he  could  not  help 
pfartMing  it  himaeU,  and  knew  practice  was  easenti&l  to  the  men 
«kft  tpcre,  to  to  ipeak.  his  tools. 

1W  fint  Polish  War  now  followed,  and  the  military  genius  and 
eooenthcities  of  8av<<roi!  came  permanently  to  the  fore. 
mgbt  were  alike  to  him  ;  he  was  always  on  the  offensive, 
eonld  oommand  tbe  most  protracted  feate  of  endurance  from 
Us  iafaotry.  They,  for  their  part,  worshipped  '  Father  Suvuroff.* 
iD  SaTArofTs  marches  were  forced  ;  this  was  the  chief  feature  of 
kii  itatogy ;  boi  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  also  expressed  the 
I'a  oatoral  impatience.  He  spared  no  one,  least  of  all  himself. 
foa*  whan  on  tbe  march,  as  he  did  at  home,  before  daybreak. 
\gjgf  explains  much,  for  he  had  alwa3r8  the  start  of  his 
and  bis  army  had  perforce  to  act  with  him.  But  ho 
lamt  bow  to  savs  his  men.    Marching  twenty  vorste,  he  would 
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rest  half  an  hour  ;  another  ten,  then  rest  again  ;  and  so  on,  halving 
the  subsequent  marches  with  shorter  or  longer  intervals  as  the  case 
required. 

He  marched  from  Minsk  to  Prague  in  twelve  days,  and,  con- 
fidence restored  in  the  capital,  he  hurried  on  to  Litowski.  From 
Litowski  he  pressed  forward  with  half  his  force  to  find  the  Poles — 
quite  a  usual  practice — and  finding  the  enemy  badly  posted,  he 
attacked  them  with  sixty  Lancers.  Two  large  Russian  commands 
were  at  hand,  but  he  never  asked  for  their  help.  In  this  campaign 
he  marched  120  miles  in  four  days  on  hearing  of  Prince  Oginski'8 
success  in  Lithuania,  arriving  at  Slonim  only  to  rest  a  couple  of 
hours  ;  then,  marching  another  thirty  miles  to  Stolovitshi,  fell  upon 
the  Poles  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  accidental  discharge  of  a 
musket  gave  warning,  but  the  surprise  was  demoralising  enough, 
and  in  the  morning  a  fresh  force  of  Polish  cavalry  were  not  able  to 
retrieve  disaster. 

Suvoroff  had  a  firm  belief  in  surpriaea.  '  Well-conducted 
surprises,'  wrote  he,  '  are  generally  successful.'  The  soldier,  as 
he  points  out,  suddenly  roused,  thinks  more  of  safety  than  resist- 
ance. His  great  contemporary  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  even 
harder  when  he  said  :  '  Two  o'clock  in  the  morning  courage  is 
rare.'  The  guiding  tactical  principle  of  the  Russian  Gfeneral  was 
attack,  always  attack.  His  grasp  of  the  situation — his  coup  ^asH 
— seems  to  have  been  instantaneous,  and  details  passed  into  his 
mind  and  took  their  proper  place  in  tiis  plans  without  undergoing 
the  process  which  most  men  find  necessary.  Hence  his  simplicity 
of  plan  and  rapidity  of  attack.  His  impatience  cost  many  lives, 
as  at  the  assault  on  Cracow,  but  his  assaults  were  seldom  repulsed ; 
and  in  war  the  end  always  justifies  the  means.  Suvoroff  hod 
marched  against  Cginsld  in  flat  disobedience  to  his  superior's 
orders.  '  The  match  to  the  gun,  Suvoroff  to  the  field  ! '  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  when  forbidden  to  march.  Weimam  promptly 
court-martialled  him.  An  appeal  to  Catherine  only  resulted  in 
Bibikoff,  a  personal  friend  of  Suv6roff,  succeeding  Weimam.  It  was 
necessary  to  appoint  a  chief  who  would  act  with  this  irrepressible 
subordinate. 

When  Suvtiroff  left  Poland  for  the  Turkish  War  he  and  his  troops 
were  firm  believers  in  his  lacky  star.  His  appeals  to  his  troops 
remind  one  of  the  great  Corsican.  '  Bravo,  heroes ! '  he  would 
say.  '  Listen  and  remember :  obedience,  discipline,  iostruction, 
order,   cleanliness,    health,   drill,   courage,  piety — glory,   glory  I ' 
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Wf  aasLue,  becaoae  8aT6roff  has  been  dead  a  century.     Were  he^ 
livv,  w  dumld  imUm  that  tLis  'ferocious  fanatic,'  as  a  Pole 
olad  hiiB,  eoald  oonvey  to  his  troops  the  spirit  that  wins  battles. 

Bat  ha  ooM  also,  as  he  showed  at  Turtukay,  and  again  at 
InWg^,  plan  and  execute  even  a  complicated  attack.  At  Tur- 
likay  he  employed  oolamns  of  attack,  supported  by  a  reserve  of 
th«  total  stxength,  and  covered  by  skirmishers,  thus 
*  new  era,  and  anticipating  Napoleon.  At  the  second 
of  Tortukay,  Suvi^'irofi  was  so  feeble  from  fever  that  he  had 
tka  capported  by  a  soldier  on  either  side,  while  an  aide-de-camp 
aloud  his  whispered  commands.  Even  then  his  indomit- 
I  ipuit  enabled  him  to  cross  the  Danube  and  see  his  commands 
op.  From  Turtukay  he  wrote  announcing  the  victory  to 
Mdkoff  in  his  usual  laconic  style,  and  asking  for  the  Second  Claiss 
#ftl  8c.  George.  He  had  a  weakness  for  orders,  though  he  did 
at  eara  to  wew  them.  The  Star  of  the  Third  Class  of  St.  George 
{■Md  to  bis  ahirt — he  had  a  way  of  fighting  in  his  shirt-sleeves — 
vmaoBly  contented.  But  in  his  later  days  he  loved  to  see  the 
•tola  aet  laid  oat  before  him.  This  time  there  seems  to  have  been 
mam  dday.  He  wrote  again  to  Soltikoff.  '  At  any  rate,  shall  I 
Ibe  coveted  reward  ?  Do  not  forget  me,  dear  sir.  The 
lor  lanr^lw  ia  uncertain;  sometimes  one  breaks  one's  neck, 
WoiMBMBn.     Bat  even  that  is  good,  if   with  honour  and 


BBVteoff  apest  the  winter  of  1774  at  Moscow,  and  there  married 
I  d—^t#r  of  Prince  Prozorovski.    He  had  now  more  oppor- 
for  eojojring  reet  and  the  rural  life  he  was  partial  to.    His 
fiia  vaa  no  lees  energetic  than  when  on  the  march.     He  rose 
tbe  peaonnta  were  aatir,  and  threw  himself  with  the  greatest 
HIto  tlie  management   nf  the  fann  and  the  disposal  of  tlie 
There  were   few  idlcru,  sluggards,  and   drunkards,  wo 
Hi,  when  8av6roff  was  at  home.    He  soused  the  drunkards 
iea  cold  water,  crowed  like  a  cock  to  awaken  the  sluggards 
ba  UmaeU  baa  told  n» — and  shamed   tlio  slothful   by  hia 
gr.   ^   the   more   notable   in   that  feeble   frame.     Ho    was 
of  oompaoy,  and  even  his  enemies  admitted  hia  cUlm  to 
Bat  he  waa  a  terrible  practical  joker,  and  his  evening 
ita,  leaping  over  chain  and  crowing  like  a  cock,  must 
ie  him  a  perfect  terror  to  his  conventional  guests.    Hia 
dee*  not  seem  to  have  been  a  happy  one ;  so  rettleas' 
a  Mwture  ooold  ecarcely  have  made  any  woman   happy.    He 
tOL.  xruL—vo.  tet,  .h.b.  Ift 
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deliberately  gave  up  all  domestic  life — inaction  was  intolerable  to 
him — and  practically  separated  from  his  wife.  But  he  was  fond 
of  his  children,  and  the  story  is  told  that  on  a  long  journey  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  visit  Moscow,  beheld  his  children  asleep  for  an 
instant  or  two,  blessed  them,  and  withdrew. 

He  was  stationed  in  the  Dnieper  district  when  the  Empress 
Catherine  made  that  famous  progress  through  her  dominions,  to 
inspect,  among  other  things,  the  prosperous  villages  on  the  Dnieper, 
which  Potemldn,  Viceroy  and  favourite,  had  constructed  to  make 
on  his  Sovereign  the  impression  of  solid  improvement.  Catherine, 
after  reviewing  Suvoroff's  division,  and  scattering  rewards  broad- 
cast, asked  him  if  he  required  anything.  '  WeU,  mother,  pay  the 
hire  of  my  lodgings.'  And  Catherine,  hastening  to  remove  this 
stigma,  may  well  have  been  disgusted  when  he  put  it  at  three  and 
a  half  roubles.  It  was  a  palpable  thrust  at  Potemkin  and  the 
unworthy  crowd  who  drained  the  Imperial  coffers.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  scorn  of  the  courtiers,  and  lashed  them 
unmercifully  with  that  bitter  sarcastic  tongue.  The  slight,  active 
figure  and  fierce  blue  eyes  made  many  a  rascal  tremble  in  his 
shoes. 

The  second  Turkish  War  (1788)  not  only  brought  Suvoroff  to 
world-wide  fame,  but  is  remarkable  for  some  of  the  most  bloody 
and  stubbornly  contested  battles  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And 
it  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  the  characteristics  of  Suvoroff's 
tactics,  the  quickness  with  which  he  mastered  a  situation,  and  the 
fatal  certainty  with  which  he  detected  a  weak  point.  He  had  only 
one  superior  in  this  respect,  the  great  Napoleon  himself.  We  are 
told  that,  on  the  eve  of  Austerlitz,  the  Emperor  trembled  with 
delight  and  clapped  his  hands  w^hen  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
moved  most  of  their  centre  and  reserves  to  the  left,  thus  fatally 
weakening  both  centre  and  right  wing.  Cromwell's  feehngs  of 
satisfaction  at  Dunbar,  when  Leslie  forsook  his  strong  position, 
took  a  more  pious  but  equally  positive  form.  Suvoroff's  remarks 
on  similar  occasions  have  not  been  preserved,  but  we  may  rest 
assured  that  they  did  not  lack  point  or  confidence. 

One  of  his  great  tactical  gifts  was  his  adaptation  of  different 
methods  of  attack  to  different  foes.  His  attack  formation  against 
the  Turk  was  generally  two  lines  of  squares  alternately  spaced  aa 
on  a  chess-board,  with  a  third  line  of  cavalry.  Rumiantaoff 
appears  to  have  discovered  this  in  a  former  campaign,  though  it 
is  quite  possible  that  both  learnt  it  from  the  Austrians,  _^The  Turkish 
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wOAtrj  von  stMinch  fighters,  and  an  attacking  force  had  to  be 
MfSjr  lii  ■  nMMMint'a  notice  to  receive  a  furious  charge  from  the 
Jm'i— rifH,  •  magnificent  corps,  soon,  alaa !  to  vanish  from  the 
Tkriodk  Ktmj,  With  other  enemies  it  was  a  different  matter. 
'Thare  are  the  God-forgetting,  windy,  Ught-headed  Frenchmen,' 
he  wtole  oooe.  '  If  it  should  ever  happen  to  us  to  march  against 
we  most  boat  them  in  columns.' 
'Onoe,  when  the  Turks  moved  to  attack  him  in  cohimn,  he 
Imt  into  deiisivo  laughter;  but  he  was  seldom  attacked,  as  he 
«M  always  on  the  offensive.  He  was  a  great  advocate  of  the 
lajonat.  '  Push  hard  with  the  bayonet.  The  ball  may  lose  its 
«sy,  the  bayonet  never.    The  ball  is  a  fool ;  the  bayonet  is  a  hero.' 

The  ballet  is  a  hag, 
T\\v  bnyonet  is  a  bcro, 

erer  in  his  mouth.     Again,  'Off  with  the  Turk  from  your 
■wt;  even  the  dead  man  may  scratch  you  with  his  sabre. 
Itab  aaoUMT !     A  third  !     \  hero  will  stab  half  a  dozen  ! ' 

*  Attack  instantly  with  whatever  arrives ! '  was  his  advice. 
Fttk  what  God  sends !  The  cavaln,-  instantly  fall  to  work — 
and  fllaah  I— stab  and  drive  !  Don't  give  them  a  moment's 
Fifty  men  and  the  colours  were  enough — he  actually  charged 
wA  this  number  in  Poland — and  half  a  battalion  and  the  colours 
WMB  always  saffident  to  begin  with,  even  if  he  had  a  whole  army 
tmamt  him.    This  laohneos  sometimes  led  him  to  the  brink  of 


8im6nifl  had  tha  greatest  contempt  for  Austrian  methods  and 
ilpnHHL  '  I  know  the  Anstrians,'  said  he ;  '  a  whole  day  spent  in 
Mbtcation.  and  an  opportunity  lost  for  ever.'  He  was  to  know 
fksaa  even  better  in  the  Italian  campaign. 

Let  w  now  take  a  look  at  this  hero,  whose  fame  was  ringing 
■  everybody's  can.  An  Austrian  account  of  this  '  Hammer  of 
ike  mnks'  tella  os  that  be  was  ito  crippled  with  wounds  as  to  be 
to  earxy  his  sword,  which  was  borne  by  a  Cossack  walking 
Hie  figuv  was  slight,  and  he  stooped — he  was  only 
4  iaebee — bat  was  nevertheless  quite  healthy  an<l  very 
haf^.  a  gnet  hooeman,  and  poase^ited  of  fxtraordinary  agility 
Before  the  battle  of  the  Rymnik,  which  gave  him  one  of  his  titles, 
he  dimbed  a  tree  to  ij»pe«t  the  enemy's  position.  '  I  shall  wash, 
lay  ay  pimyen,  and  when  I  rrow  Hke  a  oock,  begin  the  advance,' 
weft  kie  ordea  to  the  8t«f!  on  the  eve  of  the  battle.    His  face  was 
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much  wrinkled ;  and  as  he  possessed  considerable  command  over 
the  facial  moscles,  and  had  blue  eyes,  quick  and  piercing,  his  must 
havB  been  a  most  expressive  physiognomy.  His  manner  of  life 
was  of  the  simplest  and  most  Spartan.  His  bed  was  a  bundle  of 
straw  covered  with  a  sheet  and  pillow.  He  rose  at  four,  and 
buckets  of  ice-cold  water  were  dashed  over  him.  This  was  a  man 
of  sixty.  He  ate  sparingly  at  his  six  o'clock  breakfast.  Dinner, 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  last  meal  for  the  day,  came  at  nine, 
and  consisted  of  meat  and  vegetables  of  the  plainest.  Glasses  of 
brandy  were  handed  round  at  the  finish.  But  he  never  forgot 
himself  or  his  regime.  A  Cossack  stood  at  his  elbow,  and  nudged 
him  if  he  appeared  to  exceed  a  proper  allowance  of  food  or  drink, 
or  even  conversation. 

'  By  whose  orders  ?  '  he  would  say  to  the  man. 

'  Suvdroffs.' 

'  Ah,  well,  he  must  be  obeyed.' 

He  was  a  good  Unguist,  and  his  caustic  sarcasms,  his  abrupt 
staccato  speech,  must  have  made  him  excellent  company.  He 
carried  neither  watch  nor  money  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  and  his  dress  was  of  the  simplest.  As  long  as  he  had  his 
cavalry  boots  and  his  shirt  he  was  sufficiently  clothed,  except 
when  the  weather  compelled  him  to  wear  an  old  cloak. 

He  has  been  accused  of  inhumanity,  and  no  man  can  vindicate 
Suv6roS  better  than  the  man  hrmseif.  Writing  to  Miiller,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  paint  his  portrait,  he  says :  '  I  most 
tell  you  that  I  have  shed  rivers  of  blood.  I  tremble,  but  I  love 
my  neighbour.  In  my  whole  hfe  I  have  made  no  one  unhappy ; 
not  an  insect  hath  perished  by  my  hand.'  And  if  he  was  compas- 
sionate, he  could  also  be  chivalrous.  In  the  first  Polish  War  he 
refused  to  receive  the  sword  of  a  French  officer.  '  I  cannot  accept,' 
he  said,  '  tlie  sword  of  the  subject  of  an  ally  of  my  Sovereign.' 
And  when  Pulawski,  striving  to  bar  his  return  to  Lubhn,  by  holding 
Zamosc,  had  failed  in  his  effort,  Suv6roS  was  so  pleased  with  the 
Pole's  skilful  retreat,  that  he  sent  him  a  porcelain  snuff-box.  Snuff- 
boxes were  then  the  common  currency  of  courteous  exchanges. 
SnuS,  indeed,  was  one  of  Suvorofi's  weakripsses ;  and  he  was  very 
particular  as  to  its  quality.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  curious  fancy 
about  the  box.  '  Be  sore  and  see,'  he  wrote  to  his  steward,  '  that 
the  boxes  have  a  gilt  ass's  head  inside.'  Probably  this  was  a  trade- 
mark,  or  was  it  a  joke  against  himself  ? 

The  Empress  Catherine  died  in  1796,  to  Sav6roff»  sinoerB  griet 
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*  Oh,  MoUmt  Empress/  he  cried,  '  I  owe  everything  to  you.*  With 
tfce  aooMBon  o(  Paol  a  Bhadow  crossed  the  Field-Marshafs  path. 
Hi  WM  oidtnd  to  retorn  to  Moscow,  and  from  thence  to  his  estate. 

*  How  mnoh  time  have  I  ? '   inquired  the  Field-Marshal,  on 
bainig  tiie  order. 

*  Foar  hoars,'  said  the  emissary. 

*  Four  hoars  I '  he  said  deriaively ;  '  I  have  beaten  Poles  and 
1We>  in  less  time  than  that.* 

Ha  WM  at  liberty  now  to  resume  the  farm  life  at  Kamchantak, 
itmnd  of  neighbourly  interests  which  he  had  found  time  to 
Iwieh  between  his  campaigns  against  Tniks  and  Tartars.  He 
himself  in  everything,  played  with  the  children,  gossiped 
«hh  tiM  old  women,  posed  as  a  match-maker,  sold  his  ducks  and 
rang  the  church  bells,  and  sang  in  the  choir.  He  set  a  good 
I  to  hi*  class  and  to  his  workpeople  ahke.  Besides  his  other 
be  was  now  possessed  of  one  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ktt  first  sQocess  in  the  late — the  second  Polish — war,  carrying 
with  it  7,000  serfs.  An  old  moujik  alive  in  1870  could  remember 
pkjTiDg  M  a  child  in  front  of  the  Field-Marshal's  house.  This  was 
the  liayer  of  unarmed  men,  of  women  and  children  ! 

To  many,  perhaps  even  to  8uv<Jrofi  himself,  his  career  seemed 
over,  bat  its  most  brilUant  chapter  was  yet  to  come.  The  schemes 
of  Bonaparte  threatened  all  Europe.  Russia,  England,  and  Turkey 
[  A  eoahtion  in  1798,  and  Austria  perforce  joined  it.  England 
Sov6ro£f  to  Paul  as  leader  of  the  Allies  in  Italy.  The 
r,  much  gratified  at  the  compliment,  and  not  blind,  we  take  it, 
la  the  Bttropean  estimate  of  Suvi'iroifs  abilities  it  conveyed,  at  once 
laeallBd  the  Field-Marshal.  SuvorofTs  delight  was  unbounded,  and 
(hs  aimplioity  of  his  departure  is  not  unworthy  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  old  Roman  who  walked  straight  from  the  plough 
te  ■■It*  oomiBAnd  in  his  country's  need.  His  instructions  have 
Ihd  pfeMTved.  '  One  hour  for  packing — then  away.  Three  to 
■CBompany  me.  Get  ready  eighteen  horses,  and  take  250  roubles 
for  the  road.  Send  Yuri  over  to  the  village  bailiff,  and  ask  him 
lot  Iha  loan  of  that  sum.  I'm  not  joking.'  No  loss  characteristic 
of  the  man  was  his  last  allusion  to  the  change  in  occupation.  '  So, 
having  auog  baai  as  sacristan,  I  am  now  going  to  perform  as  Mais.* 
His  aniral  in  the  capital  was,  aa  we  can  easily  believe,  a  triumph. 
Ptaopi  as  ever,  independent,  ho  spoke  his  mind  as  freely  to 
ae  to  peasants,  and  did  not  forget  the  courtiere,  as  a 
;  aoaodote  proves.    Soma  flatterer,  anxious  to  worship 
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the  rising  sun,  bowed  to  him  one  d&y  in  the  palaoe.  Sa^ 
turning  to  a  m&rble  etatue,  promptly  made  obeisance  to  it.  '  No 
knowing,'  he  remarked  in  explanation,  '  what  that  may  not  become 
some  day.' 

The  Austrians,  of  course,  wished  to  conduct  the  campaign  from 
Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  asked  him  if  he  had  any  plans.  '  I  have 
no  plans,'  said  Suvoroff.  The  Emperor  was  shocked.  •  And  if  I 
had,  Sire,  I  should  not  tell  you.  The  Aulic  Council  would  know 
to-morrow,  and  the  enemy  the  day  after.'  His  arrival  in  Italy 
threw  confidence  into  Russian  and  Austrian  alike.  The  tide, 
already  setting  to  victory  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  gathered 
strength  with  the  coming  of  this  Nestor  of  the  Field.  At  Verona 
the  people  drew  his  carriage  into  the  town.  All  ornaments  had 
been  removed  from  his  quarters,  and  his  bed  of  hay  was  ready, 
(we  are  in  Italy  now) ;  and  his  officers,  and  the  enemy,  too, 
knew  the  master  mind  once  more.  His  Staff  tried  to  ascertain 
his  plans,  but  he  would  only  mutter  '  Bayonets,  bayonets '  to  all 
inquiries. 

Now  began  a  campaign  which  startled  Europe,  and  roused  even 
the  English  to  enthusiasm.  Napoleon's  strategy  in  1796  had  been 
rapid ;  but  the  old  Russian  Field-Marshal,  more  than  twice  the  young 
Corsican's  age,  moved  even  quicker.  He  began  by  beating  Moreau 
— Moreau,  the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  contemporaries.  The  French 
occupied  an  excellent  position  some  little  distance  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adda  and  on  the  road  to  Milan.  Suvoroff  sent  a  small 
force  across  over-night,  which  took  up  its  position  at  Brivio,  on 
Moreau's  extreme  left.  At  five  in  the  morning  the  real  attack 
crossed  the  river,  unknown  to  the  enemy,  somewhat  nearer  to 
Moreau's  centre,  at  Trezzo,  where  a  French  division  under  Semraer 
was  posted.  Serrurier  was  driven  down  towards  Brivio.  Mean- 
while Moreau  had  despatched  Victor  and  Grenier  along  the  road  to 
Brivio,  and  these  squadrons  found  themselves  suddenly  in  front 
of  Suvorofl's  advance.  For  a  time,  joining  hands  with  Serrurier, 
they  drove  back  the  Austro-Russian  right.  But  the  Grenadiers 
and  the  choicest  cavalry  of  the  AUies — the  Austrian  Hussars,  led  by 
Chasteler — rolled  back  the  French  advance;  and  the  CossackB, 
charging  with  la  lanoe  basse,  as  it  is  put  significautly,  completed 
the  victory.  The  bridge  at  Casaano,  to  the  front  of  Moreau's  right, 
was  defended  by  a  canal  and  artillery ;  and  the  Allies,  .storraiBg 
this  position,  drove  the  French  across  the  river  with  such  speed 
that  tbey  were  unable  to  destroy  the  bridge.    Moreau's  right  and 
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tbe  load  to  lOkn  were  threatened,  and  his  le{t  having  already  been 
pansd,  he  ratieated  with  his  usual  skill  to  Milan.  It  was  a  very 
pntty  fight,  though  it  is  said  Moreau  was  badly  served  by  his 
nonf*,  aad  ought  never  to  have  allowed  the  river  to  be  crossed. 
YttndAmw  had  held  the  same  position  successfully  against  Prince 
BagftO  in  1705,  with  a  very  similar  proportion  of  forces. 

Bat  it  was  not  Suvoroff's  custom  to  apprise  the  enemy  of  hia 
■WVOBents.  Chasteler  had  suggested  a  reconnaissance  the  day 
liloR,  much  to  the  old  General's  disgust.  '  Reconnaissance ! '  he 
«DPd.  '  No !  Reconnaissances  arc  for  poltroons  who  desire  to  give ' 
Ifciiiemy  notice  of  their  approach.  One  can  always  find  the  enemy 
tf  MM  wmnts  to.  Columns,  bayonets,  cold  steel,  attacks — these  are 
mf  fwnrinniiowitinon.'  '  The  French  fight  in  column,'  said  he ;  '  we 
vffl  Attack  them  in  column.'  It  was  his  forty-first  victory,  but 
\m  fint  over  the  French.  Ho  should  not  have  permitted  Moreau 
to  make  good  his  retreat,  it  is  said ;  but  SuvorofE  was  already 
fc«iBfn~*  by  the  Viennese  Cabinet  and  its  commands  to  hold 
eertein  tomu.  The  battle  on  the  Adda  was  succeeded  by  the  more 
demise  Tietory  over  M&odonald  at  the  Trebbia. 

'  I  am  off  to  the  Trebbia  to  beat  Macdonald,'  he  wrote  to  a 
eolaagoe.  *  Make  haste  with  your  siege  of  the  Turin  citadel,  or  I 
iball  sing  Te  Deum  before  you.' 

Tha  maioh  to  the  Trebbia  presents  us  with  one  of  the  most 
OcinMniinarjr  of  campaign  pictures.  The  advance  of  the  Allies 
ndcr  Ott  was  attempting  to  hold  Macdonald  in  check,  but  was 
hog  dxivaa  bade,  Ott  making  what  stand  he  could,  and  the  race 
to  Ott'a  awiltanne  gives  us  a  vivid  and  characteristic  glimpse  of 
the  figure  of  the  famous  Russian  and  the  stamp  of  infantry  he  led. 
Tka  paee  waa  tremendous.  Suvi'iroS  rode  from  front  to  rear,  and 
back  again,  encouraging  the  men,  chatting  with  them,  and  then, 
QiGag  ahead,  would  conceal  himself  for  a  space.  Suddenly  the 
faaint  figure  with  the  shabby  cloak  over  the  shirt  would  dash  out 
mA  nie  at  full  speed  towards  the  column,  to  be  received  with  cheers 
by  bk  dufty  itoldi«ra.  One  and  all  knew  what  they  were  nmrching 
far — tbe  relief  of  the  much-tried  Ott.  The  march  became  a  run 
aad  tb«  stzagglen  mure  numerous,  and  just  as  Ott  was  once  more 
grring  way  before  the  French  cavalry  the  head  of  the  column 
eame  op.  A  momentary  halt  followed,  and  then  Suv6roff,  as  he 
•fcr  did,  flew  to  the  attack.  Bagration  protested,  and  well  he 
ni^t ;  for  mike  the  road  was  Uttered  with  stragglers. 

*  Tbare  are  not  forty  men  in  a  company ! '  he  exchumed. 
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•  Forward !  forward ! '  cried  8uv6ro3.  *  Advance,  in  God's 
name !    Maodooald  haa  not  twenty.' 

We  see  the  man  at  hia  best  here.  Two  days  later  he  drove  the 
French  back  with  hea^y  losses.  But  his  behaviour  at  the  last 
great  battle  throws  an  extraordinary  sidelight  on  the  man.  He 
slept,  or  assumed  sleep,  during  a  most  critical  period  of  the  fight. 
Moreover,  his  right  attacked  three  hours  before  the  centre,  and 
eight  hours  before  the  left  1  Then,  it  is  true,  he  awoke  indeed,  and 
inflicted  a  terrible  defeat  on  the  French.  To  hurl  yourself  piece- 
meal at  the  enemy  bewilders  him,  but  also  gives  him  opportunities. 
It  was  a  costly  whim,  and  argues  almost  incredible  self- 
confidence. 

Having  beaten  Moreau  at  the  Adda,  Macdonald  on  the  Trebbia 
(the  last  stage  of  the  Trebbia  struggle  was  fought  on  the  anni- 
versary of  a  former  victory  of  Suvuroff  ;  it  was  also  June  18),  and 
Joubert  at  Novi,  Suvoroff  after  some  delay  started  on  the  most 
astonishing  phase  of  this  campaign,  the  march  into  Switzerland. 
His  design  was  to  unite  with  Korsakoff,  and  drive  the  French  out 
of  Switzerland.  He  proposed  to  enter  by  the  St.  Gothard,  and  join 
Linken  at  Schwytz.  The  conception  was  vitiated  by  an  original 
strategical  blunder ;  but  it  was  a  magnificent  example  of  fortitude 
and  daring,  of  courage  and  resource.  Neither  he  nor  his  Chief  of 
Staff,  provided  for  him  by  the  Austrians,  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  his  route,  dwindling  to  a  bridle-path  at  Tavema,  ceased 
altogether  at  Waltdorf . 

From  Tortona  to  Bellinzona,  through  Giomico,  Faido,  Airolo, 
he  reached  the  heights  of  Andermatt ;  Rosenberg,  with  the  right 
wing,  traversing  the  Luckmanier  Pass.  Then  followed  a  fierce 
struggle  as  far  as  Wasen,  the  Russians  advancing  along  the  edge 
of  precipices,  over  bridges,  and  through  tunnels  swept  by  grape. 
SuvuroS's  impatience  led  him  to  storm  ahead  before  his  flanking 
movements  became  effective.  A  delay  of  some  days  had  occurred 
at  Taverna,  and  allowed  the  enemy  to  close  in  upon  them.  At 
Waltdorf  he  discovered  the  nature  of  his  path  and  learnt  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Korsakoff  at  Ziirich.  He  could  have  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Linth  by  the  Schachenthal,  and  so  joined  hands 
with  the  Austrians ;  for  the  matter  of  that,  he  might  have  entered 
Switzerland  by  the  Spliigen  Pass;  but  go  to  Schwytz  he  would, 
and  he  climbed  the  Kinzig  Pass  and  entered  the  Muotta,  to  find 
Linken  had  already  retreated  to  the  Grisona.  For  this  action  of 
Linken  there  can  be  little  defence ;  a  little  more  resolution,  a  few 
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I  hoan,  and  the  two  would  have  joined  hands.  The  Austrians 
were  ntmng  from  the  vzQey  as  the  Russians  were  actually  crossing 
thoRoMtook! 

▲  councfl  of  war  was  called.  The  Field-Marshal  was  in  an 
agitated  trame  of  mind,  and  previously  had  been  heard  muttering 
to  fctm— W :  '  Parades,  inspection,  self-esteem  !  All  very  well  in 
tkeir  way,  but  something  more  is  wanted — military  knowledge, 
topogcaphy,  oakuiation,  judgment,  tactics;  easy  to  get  beaten, 
I  destroyed,  and  suoh  ones  in  a  single  day,'  till  the  intrepid 
itaon  Bed  from  his  presence.  Now,  blazing  with  his  numerous 
he  addreaaed  the  Geaerals  assembled,  and  after  a  furious 
oa  the  Austrianfl  made  clear  to  them  the  trap  they  were 
Z^eooorbe  waa  in  the  rear,  Masa^na  approaching  Schwytz, 
Mofitor  guarding  Glarua.  Then,  bursting  into  tears,  he  flung  him- 
■11  m%  the  feet  of  the  Czar's  son,  who  had  marched  throughout  with 
tka  troopa.  *8ave  your  Prince ! '  he  cried.  They  raised  him  to 
Ui  issL  We  need  not  let  this  scene  detract  from  our  appreciation 
ii  Savdnifl.  The  old  man's  resolution  was  unshaken.  He  pro- 
peMd  an  advance  on  Glarua  and  the  Wallenstadt.  '  We  cannot 
Mtnat,  and  I  waa  never  beaten.  We  are  Rusaiana ' ;  and  cheers 
peatad  tlM  aeatiment  and  the  courageous  declaration. 

TImq  began  the  famous  march  to  the  Rhine.  Bagration  took 
thm  rear  and  Rosenberg  the  advance.  Never  before  and  never 
■BOB  have  the  Russians  had  such  infantry ;  they  had  the  con- 
Umet  begotten  of  an  unbeaten  career.  They  threw  the  French  out 
tl  the  Klon  Valley — Suvoroff's  bridge  still  ejcists,  we  beUeve — and 
4mvb  Molitar  back  to  Molha.  Massena,  attacking  Rosenberg  in 
Ihe  rear,  waa  driven  back  to  Schwytz.  Suvorofi  reached  Glarus, 
ii  ba  rejoiiied  by  Rosenberg.  Then  by  the  Semfthal  to  Elm, 
«!■»  the  troops  rest«d — Bagration  the  while  fighting  grimly,  to 
p«a  id»  master  time — Suv/irofi  made  the  ascent  of  the  Pannixer 
turn.  The  next  day  he  reached  Hants,  on  the  Rhine,  where  16,000 
oat  of  30,000  Russians  answered  the  roll-call.  Linken  had  been 
tald  to  amaas  soppUee  at  Coire,  as  Suvoroff's  ammunition  was 
But  we  may  be  sure  the  old  Russian's  vocabulary  had 
>  eDoogb  when  he  met  the  Austrian.  Suviirof!  had  reached 
Tivana  oo  September  15  and  the  Muotta  on  the  29th,  to  find  him- 
•sU  in  a  veritable  trap.  He  crossed  the  Pannixer  on  October  7, 
•eoomphabed  a  feat  that  aatonisho<i  his  enemies,  defied  the 
its.  set  the  laws  of  strategy  at  defiance,  and  retrieved  an 
irremediable  blunder.    The  man  was  never  greater  than 
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when  leading  his  toil-worn  iniantiy  along  paths  where  one  man  at 
a  time  made  his  way  with  difl&culty.  His  troops  grumbled  in  a 
mild  way. 

'  Our  old  man  has  taken  leave  of  his  senses,'  they  murmured. 
'  God  only  knows  where  he  is  marching  us  to  now.'  And  '  Father 
Suv6ro5 '  would  say  aloud  to  his  oflBcers, '  See  how  they  praise  me ' ; 
and  the  simple  fellows  would  cheer  him  again.  If  absolute  command 
over  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  soldier  must  rank  as  the  sine  qua 
non  of  a  really  great  General,  Suvoroff  must  be  reckoned  second  to 
none. 

Hia  fame  was  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  in  no  country  did  it 
stand  higher  than  in  England.  The  magnificent  resolution  of  the 
old  veteran  in  extricating  his  army  from  a  hopeless  position  appealed 
to  the  '  bull-dog  '  in  us. 

But  Suv(5roff  himself  was  for  the  nonce  in  a  very  bitter  frame 
of  mind.  No  one  realised  better  the  strategical  error  he  had  com- 
mitted. His  self-esteem  was  wounded,  and  his  resentment  against 
the  Austrians  spiteful.  In  vain  the  Archduke  Charles  appealed  to 
him ;  the  Field-Marshal  declared  his  troops  were  worn  out,  and 
refused  to  move  ;  and  finally  cantonned  them  between  the  Iller 
and  the  Lech.  This  was  on  November  6,  and  Paul,  disgusted  at 
his  losses  in  the  war,  withdrew  from  the  coaUtion.  Honours  and 
orders  were  showered  upon  Suvoroff.  He  was  the  Itahc  Prince 
now,  and  Paul  in  a  letter  declared  him  the  equal  of  any  General 
hving  or  dead,  and  created  him  GeneraUssimo  of  Russia.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  SuvoroS  had  quite  recovered  from  the  hard- 
ships of  the  Swiss  campaign,  for  both  at  Augsburg  and  Prague  he 
was  the  Hon  of  the  season  and  took  part  in  many  gaieties. 

Nelson  and  SuvurofE  exchanged  portraits  about  this  time,  and 
the  Russian  found  a  by  no  means  imaginary  likeness  between  thorn. 
There  is  a  similarity  in  the  contour  of  the  much-lined,  alert  faces ; 
both  have  the  same  keen,  resolute  expression;  and  in  both  the 
physical  man  has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  indomitable 
spirit.  It  was  an  Enghshman  who  besought  Suvoroff  to  throw 
some  light  on  his  own  personality,  lest,  as  his  interlocutor  said,  he 
should  go  down  to  posterity  an  enigma. 

'  Do  not  puzzle  your  brains  over  it,'  said  the  great  Rosaian 
somewhat  disdainfully.  '  I  will  explain  myself.  Monarchs  praised 
me ;  friends  admired  and  foes  slandered  me.  It  was  natural,  then, 
for  courtiers  to  mock  me.  For  my  country's  good  T  sruika  the 
truth,  and  crowed  like  a  cock  to  awaken  the  drowsy 
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PoMibly  be  b  an  enigma  still. 

SttTi5roff  accompanied  the  army  to  Cracow.  At  Kobrin,  how- 
a  loir  fever  seized  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  stop.  His 
could  not  persuade  the  old  man  to  wear  any  thicker 
and  in  epite  of  his  weakneas  he  insisted  on  keeping  the 
itn  fact.  He  recovered  and  continued  his  journey  to  St.  Peters- 
Bot  he  was  now  in  disgrace  again  for  having,  during  his 
_  teainpaign,  appointed  a  '  General  of  the  day  ' ;  a  serious  abroga- 
tion, one  mnst  suppose,  of  the  Imperial  authority.  There  can  be 
BO  dotibt  that  Suv«iroff  felt  this  ingratitude  keenly.  He  was  very 
B  wkcn  he  z«ached  the  capital  on  May  1 .  Paul  sent  Bagration  to 
after  him.  and  Rostopchin  brought  him  the  Order  of 
tMMMXu»  from  Louis  XVIII.,  then  at  Mittau. 
*  Mittau  !  Mittau  ! '  murmured  the  old  General.     '  The  fang  of 

aboold  be  at  Paris." 
Tbe  old  warrior,  having  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church, 
i  away  on  May  18.   A  vast  concourse  attended  the  funeral  pro- 
k  down  the  Ncwski  Prospect  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alexander 
3.    At  the  portal  of  the  monastery  the  hearse  halted,  for 
too  tall  to  go  under  the  arch.    But  a  voice  cried  :  '  He'll 
|D  thmiifh ;  he  went  through  everywhere  I ' 

Maurise  Cuurcu. 
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Onck  again  I  behold  the  blue  hills  of  beautiful  Jamaica.  la  it 
any  wonder  that  I  feel  strangely  as  I  see  them  ?  My  mind  flies  so 
swiftly  back  to  the  thirty  odd  years  ago,  when,  a  child  full  of  wonder 
and  unsatisfied  longings,  I  sailed  these  blue  waters,  first  saw  these 
lovely  shores.  How  keenly,  vividly  do  all  the  circumstances  recur 
which  I  have  recorded  in  '  The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif.'  But  most 
clearly  I  remember,  as  emphasising  the  whirligig  of  fortune,  the 
changes  of  a  few  brief  years,  my  lying  bound  upon  the  schooner's 
deck,  bidden  to  pray,  as  I  was  about  to  be  drowned  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  ignorant  superstitions  of  that  brutal  gang  of  barbarous 
men  ;  and  now,  to  revisit  the  scene  of  so  much  suffering  under  the 
very  pleasantest  conditions,  able  to  enjoy  to  the  full  all  the  varied 
beauties  of  the  sea  and  shore,  seemed  almost  too  great  a  change 
to  be  really  true.  The  morning  was  deUghtful,  with  that  splendid 
freshness  only  felt  on  tropical  shores  near  dawn,  but  I  regret  to 
say  there  were  few  on  deck  to  share  the  joy  with  me.  It  really  is 
a  very  great  mistake,  which  is  continually  made  by  voyagers  in 
search  of  pleasure,  especially  ladies,  that  they  do  not  seera  able  to 
tear  themselves  from  their  beds  until  the  first  bloom  is  off  the  day  ; 
and  the  loss  is  much  greater  when,  as  at  this  time,  the  ship  is 
coasting  along  such  a  beautiful  shore. 

Presently  the  low-lying  spit  upon  which  famous  or  infamous 
old  Port  Royal  stands,  known  as  the  Palisades,  is  seen  stretching 
out  like  an  attenuated  arm  into  the  sea,  its  extremity  pointing  out 
to  the  first  group  of  coral  islets  and  reefs  we  have  seen  this  voyage. 
We  steer  almost  directly  for  the  point,  and  soon  discern  the  pilot 
awaiting  us  in  a  canoe,  as  used  to  be  the  case  thirty  years  ago — 
no  change  here ;  and  the  men  who  handled  that  canoe  were  just 
as  clumsy  as  usual.  One  would  think  that  long  practice  would 
have  made  them  expert  at  coming  alongside  of  a  ship,  especialljr 
one  moving  as  slowly  as  the  Tagus  is  now.  But  no,  before  they 
are  able  to  tranship  their  pilot  to  us  our  jolly  captain's  patience  is 
sorely  tried,  and  he  calls  sharply  from  the  bridge :  '  Are  you  going 
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la  kmp  tike  Rhip  hen  ell  day  ? '  That,  however,  U  but  the  be- 
giniuog  of  hie  eanoyanoe,  for  upon  reaching  the  end  of  the  spit 
Wptm  which  Port  Royal  etands  the  ship  is  stopped,  and  liee  for 
tMlijr  half  an  boor  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  health  officer, 
offioiab,  etc.,  who  all  seem  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the 
fclbat  bj  their  dilatorineas  they  are  keeping  his  Majesty's  mails 
hii  Iblwty's  Uegos  from  England  waiting  an  onoonsoionabla 


Vow  while  I  sympathise  fully  with  the  captain's  most  justifi* 

aUe  irapatieDoe,  I  feel  a  secret  delight  in  being  able  to  have  a 

AoRNi^  mrvey  of  this  roost  interesting  spot,  where  over  thirty 

jmgB  ago  I  used  to  oome  ont  at  night  from  Kingston  and  fish  with 

UmOf  iMfroM.    I  recall,  too,  the  stories  I  was  then  told  of  the 

bnied  town  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  belfry  of  the  submerged  oathe* 

iaJi,  which,  to  the  legend  says,  reverberates  during  hurricanes 

with  the  clangoor  of  its  bells  swinging  far  beneath  the  sea.    Of 

•II  Hut  blood-stabed  history  of  Port  Royal,  its  shelter  to  the 

haanBoeetB  and  pirates,  its  horrible  licence  and  curious  law,  at 

nek  ■  time  as  this,  and  under  such  circumstances,  one  can  do 

Ettfe  mora  than  catch  occasional  mental  glimpses.    The  gory  old 

ith  their  splendid  halo  of  romance,  are  clean  gone,  and  in 

'  pliM  remain  to  my  Philistine  and  bourgeois  satisfaction  the 

torn,  dean,  and  punctual  steamship,  with  her  crowd  of  eager, 

toonita  and  her  comforte  so  nearly  approximating  to  those 

ji  *  wcOnifppoiiitod  hotel  aahore.    I  cannot  help  feeling  like  this  ; 

»pa  it  i*  the  effect  of  middle  age,  but  having  experienced  some 

UHxias  of  the  romantic  life  of  the  sea,  the  glamour  of  that 

loQf  pwt  is  discounted,  and  beneath  it  I  see  poor  human 

groaning  and  travailing  under  hs  awful  burden.     No  wonder 

d*red  and  did  so  much  when  life  was  a  possession  hardly 

tlkB  keicping,  when  death  meant,  at  any  rate,  surcease  from 

kavwQ  woea,  release  from  unnameable  tortures,  and  the  future, 

ink,  onknown,  and  dreadful,  promised  at  least  a  change  from  the 

iatolefsUe  agonies  of  the  present. 

Haraah,  wa  ar«  free  to  depart  for  Kingston.  The  engine-room 
hi  dugs  vidoosly  as  if  the  officer  of  the  watch  hatl  been  able 
lo  aB|ff«M  it  with  his  strong  sentiments.  Obedient,  the  good  ship 
nrimi  round  the  p'  speeds  towards  the  city  of  Kingston— 

■  |Im»oIso  many  \ -  ^Jcs  of  fortune. 

As  w«  steam  slowly  along  the  sea-front  of  the  city,  with  its 
lii%h^lookiiig  hoosea  embowered  in  tropical  vegetatioo,  it  look* 
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a  very  pleasant  and  picturesque  place,  but  awakens  no  memories 
in  my  mind.  It  has  changed  so  much  in  thirty  years.  I  note 
with  great  satisfaction  how  well,  solidly,  and  neatly  the  wharves 
are  built  and  kept,  and  mentally  contrast  them  with  the  ram- 
shackle piles  of  lumber  which  do  duty  for  wharves  in  the  mighty 
city  of  New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  mysterious  anomaUes  which 
Americans  seem  to  deUght  in,  this  of  having  side  by  side  pubUc 
works  and  buildings  of  equal  importance,  one  set  of  which  will 
seem  built  for  eternity,  and  the  other  apparently  ready  to  fall  to 
pieces  at  a  touch.  It  lends  an  air  of  instability  and  want  of  per- 
ixianence  to  some  of  America's  greatest  cities.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  port  out  here  which  I  have  visited,  not  even  those  on  the 
Spanish  Main — such  as  Limon,  Savanilla,  La  Guayra,  or  Colon, 
where  the  ship  lies  at  a  wharf — where  her  wharfage  has  not  been 
incomparably  superior  to  that  given  to  ships  of  four  times  the 
tonnage  in  New  York  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  why. 

Our  big  ship  comes  gently,  certainly,  into  hex  berth,  with 
hardly  a  sound  heard  except  the  occasional  clang  of  the  engine- 
room  bell  and  the  shrilling  of  the  boatswain's  pipe  at  intervals. 
Without  delay  she  is  moored,  and  a  gangway  laid  so  that  whoso- 
ever will  may  walk  ashore  ;  and  here  I  felt  my  first  desire  to  com- 
plain. For  ladies  in  summer  dresses  and  gentlemen  in  hght  clothing 
to  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  host  of  coal-carrying  or  cargo- 
handling  negroes,  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal-dust,  and  amid  all  the 
varying  unpleasant  odours  of  a  tropical  cargo  warehouse,  is  annoying, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  especially  after  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the 
ship ;  and  if  there  be  any  wind  blowing  the  place  where  the  cabs 
stand  in  the  company's  yard,  and  where  passengers  must  needs 
board  them,  is  a  place  of  horror,  for  clouds  of  coal-dust,  sweltering 
heat,  noise,  and  smells.  Worse  still,  although  I  would  not  say  it 
is  always  the  case,  the  wharf  on  saihng  days,  for  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  gangway,  is  thronged,  packed  with  negroes  of  both  sexes, 
clean  and  unclean,  through  which  crowd  it  is  necessary  to  bore 
one's  way,  subjected  to  ribald  remarks  in  volleys,  and  in  absolute 
danger  of  personal  violence  from  lewd  negroes  of  the  baser  sort. 
It  was  really  the  first  time  that  I  saw  anything  to  complain  of 
during  the  trip,  but  it  was,  and  is,  a  very  serious  grievance,  which 
is  why  I  set  it  down  here,  for  I  feel  sure  that  it  has  only  to  be 
known  to  the  heads  of  the  company  to  be  promptly  remedied. 
They  will,  at  any  rate,  be  assured  that  I  have  not  exaggerated  in 
the  least. 
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Here  I  Unded  at  once,  and  with  the  majority  of  the  passengers 
vbo  WW  going  on  with  the  ship,  drove  out  to  the  beautiful  Con- 
8pnsg  Hotol,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  town. 
itaeU  was  full  of  int^r&st,  but  at  that  time  of  the  day 
hot  and  dusty,  and  crowded  with  busy  traffic.    In  fact, 
air  of  bustle  and  activity  gave  us  a  most  favourable 
ion  of  its  prosperity,  and  the  many  fine  shopft,  full  of  buyers, 
did  much  to  deepen  that  improasion ;  but  the  condition  of  the 
and  fldewaUcB  was  very  bad.     It  seemed  as  if  the  American 
of  iwgleeted  thoroughfares  had  full  hold  of  the  municipal 
«BdiaritM0,  although  I  gladly  admit  that  I  saw  no  streets  as  bad  as 
I  have  Men  in  Chicago,  Bost-on,  and  New  York,  to  place  them  in 
thnr  order  of  demerit.    There  is  also  a  very  fine  service  of  electric 
■B,  nm  on  the  trolly  or  overhead  wire  principle,  and  the  track, 
M  veQ  ma  the  standards  supporting  the  wires,  was  kept  in  English 
iMhioo — that  is  to  say,  incomparably  better  than  I  have  ever  seen 
in  AnMriea.    The  speerl  at  which  the  cars  travel,  however,  is 
•haart  aa  grsat  as  it  is  in  the  United  States — that  is  to  say,  about 
_  im^B  what  is  allowed  in  England. 
^Hi  T1i«  ride  up  to  Constant  Spring  is  a  charming  one,  and  the 
^nmda  vi  negreaaes  in  spotle.43  white,  bearing  burdens  on  their  heads, 
with  an  easy  twinging  ^rait,  a'e  an  interesting  study,  but  they  lead 
to  a  deepening  of  the  impression  that  in  these  islands  the  women 
da  akoat  of  the  heavy  labour.     It  is  natural,  I  suppose,  and  without 
tt  the  labour  problem  out  here  would  become  very  acute,  but  it 
giatca  unpleasantly  upon  our  senses  as  a  kind   of   topsy-turvy 
idea — a  remnant  of  savagery.     And  so  along  a  wide,  pleasant  road, 
hoed  bj  hoQsea  large   and  small,  standing   in   their  own   richly 
•coded  grooadi.  and  in  many  casea  bounded  by  living  fences  of 
piOared  csaeti,  we  reach  the  lovely  grounds  of  Constant  Spring, 
lad  catch  oar  first  view  of    the  fine  tropical-looking  building 
at  *  of  the  hills,  which  stretch  away  upward,  fold 

fold.  - '  ir  richly  clothed  summits  are  lost  in  the  rolling 

Here,  through  a  long  trellised  corridor,  resplendent  with 
the  g^oriotui  flowem  of  the  Roiigninvillea,  we  emerge  upon  the 
boat  atoop  of  tho  hotel,  comnmnding  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
ad)aoent  country.  What  a  contrast  everything  preseota  to  the 
dear  sober  tints  of  home  !  Under  the  whit4'-bot  sunshine  the 
l^anag  oolotm  glow  again ;  they  smite  tho  eye  with  a  sense  of 
vrvidaaM  oarer  gaiiwd  at  homo  except  under  the  artificial  condi- 
tieaa  and  intense  light  of  a  welNmanaged  pantomime.     Indeed 
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I  have  repeatedly  remarked  to  friends,  upon  coming  out  into  the 
morning  glow  at  CooBtant  Spring,  that  it  reminded  me  of  a  scene 
at  Drury  Lane,  bo  brilliant  and  blazing  were  the  colours.  Oh, 
it  is  an  intense  land,  and  one  that  would  appeal,  must  appeal, 
to  the  artist  and  philosopher  equally,  for  it  opens  up  new 
problems  and  pictures  at  every  turn  with  unstinting  hand. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  situation  out  here  at  all,  but 
I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  that  something  must  be  radically 
wrong  with  the  management  of  an  island  like  this  when  it  is  in 
financial  difficulties.  Everything  the  tropics  can  produce  that  we 
need  in  England,  and  are  wilhng  to  pay  for  at  remunerative  rates, 
will  grow  here  in  abundance — coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  spioe,  dye- 
woods,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  highly  valued  products  ;  while 
fruit,  as  we  know  well,  is  demanded  from  Jamaica  in  ever  in- 
creasing volume.  The  labour  problem  is  not  present  here  as  in 
Barbados.  Under  any  intelligent  system  of  cultivation  and 
management  the  island  would  support  many  times  its  present 
population,  yet  I  fear  very  much  that  it  is  gradually  slipping  back 
into  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  The  system  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship, so  valuable  in  most  temperate  countries,  is  fatal  here 
to  any  development  of  great  industries.  If  the  black  man  can 
produce  from  his  plot  of  land  with  machine-like  regularity  year  by 
year  sufficient  for  his  family's  simple  needs,  why  should  he  seek  to 
accumulate  ?  He  lives  an  ideal  life— one  that  would  appeal  with 
great  force,  I  suppose,  to  such  a  man  as  John  Ruskin.  Primitive, 
care-free,  and  picturesque,  but  bearing  no  relation  to  the  pressing, 
breathless  desires  of  modem  Europe.  And  even  while  I  write 
I  feel  that,  after  all,  the  black  man  who,  with  the  minimum  of 
labour  and  thought,  produces  an  ample  sufficiency  for  all  his 
simple  needs  may  be  far  happier — nay,  most  probably  is  happier — 
than  a  multimillionaire  who,  in  his  gorgeous  Park  Lane  or  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion,  sighs  for  a  tin  plate  full  of  pork  and  beans,  or 
some  such  coarse  food,  and  the  healthy  ap petit*  he  used  to  bring 
to  it.  His  dress  clothes  irk  him,  the  velvet-footed  flunkeys  annoy 
him,  he  wants  to  be  about  in  open-breasted  shirt  and  pants,  feehng 
the  primitive  joy  of  mastery  over  circumstances,  only  tasted  by 
those  who  do.  What,  then,  is  a  poor  scribe  to  say  with  all  the 
problems  of  twentieth-century  existence  confronting  each  other  in 
his  mind  ?  The  eternal  '  what  advantageth  it  ? '  will  arise,  and 
rend  him  between  duty  and  inclination.  I  confess  that  I  have 
looked  upon  the  '  nigger '  proprietor  taking  his  siesta  outside  his 
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door,  aod  mentAlly  compared  him  with  the  Lancashire 

nun-hand,  to  the  immense  disadvantage  of  the  latter.    Within  the 

ipaor  of  a  f«w  fleetiog  yean  both  will  be  duat,  and  who  shall  decide 

vUeh  of  the  twain  haa  been  of  most  service  to  hia  kind  ?     I  cor- 

tunly  ahjall  not  hesitate  to  decide  which  has  been  the  happier,  if 

fT— IT**  lupptnau  were  the  summum  bonum.     But  between  the 

■ondaM  waate,  the  oaetess  extravagance  of  modem  society  and 

pomitiTe  asvagery  there  are  infinite  degrees,  and  it  is  exceedingly 

'*^— **  to  aay  where,  in  that  vast  interval,  lies  the  golden  mean. 

Bowever,  of  one  thing  I  feel  assured,  which  is  that  the  spread  of 

MaO  holdings  in  the  British  West  Indies,  under  our  mild  paternal 

ak,   means  inevitably  a  return  to  primitive  conditions  and  a 

y^"*>  but  certain  failing  off  of  trade ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am 

bome  out  by  men  on  the  spot,  who  have  the  very  best  means  of 

Up  htn  the  traveller  will  feci,  if  he  has  not  done  so  before, 
tkat  hia  trip  is  a  great  success.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course — 
poor  wretches  who  have  brought  their  cares  with  them,  and  still 
wan  vniortunate  beings  who  go  through  life  grumbling  and 
Mm1io|^  appan»ntiy  grieved  more  when  there  is  naught  to  grumble 
U  tkaa  when  there  ia  really  ground  for  complaint.  Such  folks  are 
«  «8lM  to  titeniMlTM  and  everybody  else,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  thej  ever  come  on  a  pleasure  trip  at  all.  But  they  do,  worse 
lack,  and  often  by  their  persistent  fault-finding  infect  good-natured 
bal  weftk-mtndad  people  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter  will 
fallow,  albeit  at  some  distanoe,  in  their  gloomy  path.  Often 
ftnij  imaginary  grievances  have  been  formulated  and  exaggerated 
ntil  aocne  quite  itmocent  man  or  set  of  men  have  been  ruined, 
their  Rle  canters  dosed  as  far  as  concerned  that  particular  occupa- 
lia  a  which  they  were  then  employed.  This  outburst  is  entirely 
te  (o  mj  remembering  my  first  morning  at  Constant  Spring. 
fisag  a«  aaa«l  at  5.30,  I  went  downstairs,  got  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
Ink  it  oat  od  tlie  verandah.  The  sun  rose  in  indescribable  glory 
OTvr  •  toeike  that  made  mt  think  it  comparable  with  Paradise.  The 
kt  was  sn  p.    '  '  .  sweet,  the  colours  so  lovely,  the 

gTMoa  c         ^  alone  affording  a  study  in  tints  to 

B  an  artist  despair.     It  was  a  time  to  make  the  heart  swell 
tiatatt  makft  the  dnmb  to  sing.    But  into  the  scene  there 
ovtaio  peraooa  who,  blind  and  deaf  to  its  influences,  beg»n 
•  eontretaaticin  fall  td  faalt-findiAg,  calumny,  and  bitterness.    Tliey 
'  Qg,  like  a  stripe  of  mud  across  a  bridal  dresa,  and 
v.-  —so.  101,  :<y,.  13 
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I  fled  to  recover  my  peace  in  the  sumptuous  swimming-bath,  fed 
continually  from  the  Constant  Spring  with  cold,  sparkling,  fresh 
water,  and  large  enough  to  afford  a  dozen  people  swimming  and 
diving  room  at  once.  The  extreme  physical  delight  of  a  cool 
Bwira  in  the  tropics,  under  shelter  from  the  sun's  burning  rays,  is 
something  never  to  be  forgotten,  and — I  hope  T  am  not  ungrateful 
to  my  beloved  sea — it  is  enhanced  by  being  in  fresh  water. 

That  morning  swim  set  the  ke3mote  for  the  whole  day,  but 
really  after  breakfast  I  was  like  a  book-lover  turned  loose  in  a 
huge  library — I  did  not  know  where  to  begin  the  banquet  of  plea- 
sures that  lay  before  me.  So  for  two  hours  I  sat  in  a  long  chair 
on  the  verandah  bathed  in  beauty,  not  caring  to  move  or  think, 
just  to  feel  how  good  it  was  to  be  alive  ;  and  a  line  or  two  of  Long- 
fellow's surged  melodiously  through  my  basking  mind  : 

Oh  pift  of  God,  ob  perfect  day. 
Whereon  ohall  nn  man  work,  bat  play, 
VTberein  it  in  cnongb  tor  me. 
Not  to  be  doing,  but  to  be. 

Suddenly  I  started  guiltily,  being  abruptly  aroused  by  some  of 
my  more  energetic  shipmates,  and  bidden  peremptorily  to  shake 
ofF  such  shameful  sloth  and  come  and  see  things.  So  I  went, 
though  I  confess  I  had  been  well  content  to  sit  still,  so  sweet  was 
the  place  of  my  sojourn.  Boarding  the  tramcar  at  the  hotel  gate, 
we  sped  swiftly  down  to  what  is  called  the  *  Halfway  Tree,'  where 
we  changed  cars  and  were  carried  to  the  Hope  Botanical  Gardens. 
Then  I  was  glad  I  came ;  for  although  Hope  Garden  has  none  of 
the  conventional  parterres  or  carpet  gardening  of  similar  places  at 
home,  it  has  a  wild  beauty  entirely  its  own,  and  the  sensation  of 
walking  amid  trees  and  shrubs  bearing  products  familiar  before 
only  in  their  prepared  state  was  an  entirely  novel  and  delightful 
one  to  most  of  our  party.  There  was  a  queer  feeUng  of  being  at 
the  source  of  things,  of  having  skipped  the  intermediate  stages  of 
preparation  and  carriage  between  the  English  counter  and  the 
tropical  tree,  which  I,  for  one,  most  thoroughly  enjoyed,  although 
my  first  experience  of  the  kind  goes  back  to  18G9,  when  I  first  saw 
sugar-cane  and  cocoanuts  growing  in  Demerara,  Here  we  saw 
cocoa,  coffee,  spice  of  all  kinds,  cotton  of  all  kinds,  p«pper,  fruit 
of  every  imaginable  kind  that  needs  a  tropical  clim&ta  for  its  full 
development,  and  flowers — oh,  I  cannot  begin  to  talk  about  the 
splendour  of  form  and  colour  displayed  by  those  floral  miraclcis. 
But  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  Flamboyant  tree.    Imagine  aa 
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inunense  tree  with  spreading  branches  shading  an  area  of,  say, 
two  thousand  square  feet,  the  dark  green  of  its  foliage  almost 
concealed  beneath  a  veritable  mass  of  blazing  crimson  blossoms. 
They  are  so  bright  and  pure  in  their  intense  colour  that  they  strike 
upon  the  eye  almost  as  does  the  sudden  blast  of  a  trumpet  upon 
the  ear.  And  all  over  the  branches  of  other  trees,  themselves 
beautiful  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe,  climb  para- 
sitical plants  such  as  orchids,  climbing  cacti,  lianas,  and  so  forth, 
each  and  all  of  which  may  only  be  reared  with  the  greatest  care  in 
hot-houses  at  home.  Pretty  perky  little  lizards  dart  about,  their 
bright  beady  eyes  peering  from  among  the  green  leaves  inquisi- 
tively. Occasionally  one  may  be  seen  motionless  upon  a  leaf- 
stalk or  a  tree-trunk,  except  for  a  slow  inflation  and  deflation  of 
its  neck-pouch.  The  colour  of  this  curious  appendage,  in  almost 
startling  contrast  to  the  >'ivid  green  of  the  lizard's  body,  was  a 
pure  purple — that  exquisite  tint  obtained  from  the  murex  by  the 
ancient  Syrians,  the  imperial  purple  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

So  beautiful  and  interesting  was  this  place  that  although  the 
sun  poured  down  his  fervent  rays  almost  vertically  upon  us,  and 
the  sweat  streamed  from  every  pore,  we  found  it  hard  to  take  the 
warnings  of  prudence  and  seek  shade.  Sit  down  we  could  not,  for 
the  ladies  of  the  party  had  a  strange  horror  of  ants,  and  of  these 
busy  but  aimless  insects  there  were  so  many  that  it  was  impossible 
to  glance  at  the  ground  anywhere  without  seeing  them  rushing 
about.  Except  for  them,  however,  insect  life  did  not  appear  more 
plentifol  than  at  home,  but  that,  I  suppose,  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  ground  was  well  cleared  between  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
So  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  which,  so  quickly  does  the  mind 
assimilate  novel  surroundings,  seemed  as  if  we  had  known  it  a 
long  time — quite  homeUke,  in  fact.  Limcheon  was  ready,  and, 
for  the  tropics,  fairly  good,  but — I  really  don't  wish  to  grumble — 
the  negro  waiter  is  an  infernal  nuisance.  The  one  who  attended 
upon  roe  was  as  perfectly  hideous  as  one  of  Max  Becrbohm's 
caricatures,  but  a  good,  amiable  soul,  as  wiiUng  to  please 
as  those  we  are  used  to  at  home.  But  the  rest !  Without 
exception  they  behaved  as  if  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  their 
haoghty  souls  to  have  to  wait  upon  the  white  person,  insolence 
was  in  every  look  and  gesture,  and  the  only  thing  which  seemed 
to  afford  them  any  satisfaction  was  to  stand  and  contemplate 
their  beauty  in  the  mirrors  made  by  darkened  windows  and  such 
reflectors.    I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  most  patient  men  alive,  but 
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I  admit  that  my  blood  got  very  hot  as  I  saw  elderly  Engliah  la 
being  scorned,  really  insulted,  by  these  black  fellowa  in  a  wa| 
unmistakably  denoting  that  they  weie  revenging  themselves  for 
the  indignity  of  having  to  accept  such  service.  White  men  doing 
the  same  work  would  have  done  it  cheerfully  and  well.  I  have 
done  waiters'  work  before  now,  and  certainly  felt  no  shame  in  it, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  occupation  should  not  be  as  honour- 
able as  any  other.  But  I  am  told  that  what  I  saw  was  so  usual 
that  people  had  grown  to  accept  it  as  an  unavoidable  evil  not  to 
be  cured  but  endured.  What  becomes,  then,  of  the  elevation  of 
the  negro  ?  I  am  so  sorry,  but  my  experience  is  that  except  in 
rare  cases — most  beautiful  exceptions,  I  gladly  admit — the  eleva- 
tion of  the  negro  is  a  myth.  And  this  I  say  dehberately,  well 
knowing  what  a  storm  of  indignation  I  am  raising. 

During  the  great  heat  of  the  afternoon,  no  matter  what  the 
hurry  may  be,  visitors  to  the  tropics  will  be  well  advised  to  keep 
in  the  shade.  There  are  many  ills  lying  in  wait  for  us  denizens  of 
colder  climes  who  neglect  such  elementary  precautions  as  this  of 
keeping  out  of  the  sun  when  he  is  at  his  greatest  strength,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  all  my  shipmates  were  thus  sensible,  retiring  to 
the  cool  shade  of  their  own  rooms  and  enjoying  the  siesta,  so 
refreshing  and  necessary.  Upon  awakening,  a  cup  of  really  good 
tea,  and  then  another  drive.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
number  of  most  interesting  drives  around  Kingston,  and  if  one 
has  the  time  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  lovely  island,  he  will 
certainly  be  surfeited  with  beauty. 

Then  came  sudden  night.  Flaming  billows  of  crimson  flooded 
the  sky,  shot  through  and  through  with  bars  of  other  tints  from 
Ideepest  emerald  to  orange  and  amethyst ;  and  then,  while  yet  we 
gazed  entranced  upon  the  amazing  spectacle,  we  became  conscious 
that  the  sombre  hills  were  fading  from  vision  into  the  deepening 
violet  behind  them,  a  star  or  two  peeped  shyly  out,  the  light  of  the 
day  darkened — was  gone  ;  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  glowed  forth 
in  scintillating  squadrons.  No  birds,  as  with  ua  on  summer 
evenings,  heralded  the  coming  rest- time  with  their  sweet  songa, 
but  in  their  stead  are  to  be  heard  the  incessant  shrill  notes  of  the 
cicalas,  or  tree  crickets,  the  melancholy  voices  of  the  frogs,  and 
curious  sounds  made  by  extraordinary-looking  beetles.  What  the 
scit  ntific  denomination  of  these  latter  may  be  I  do  not  know 
few  things  have  surprised  me  more  than  my  fir^t  sudden  acqu 
ance  with  one.    I  was  standing  in  a  garden   at   Caracas  lone 
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at  About  five  o'clock,  with  a  dear  companioQ,  when  we 
vcn  both  ctartled  by  a  long,  piercing  whistle,  followed  by  some 
oocnbination  of  chorda  such  as  I  should  have  thought 
be  produced  only  by  a  bird  or  a  fiddle.  We  immediately  began 
la  Ktui  the  branches  al)Ove  for  a  bird,  but  we  conld  see  none  except 
%kt  ordinary  p«rky  little  black  starling  of  these  regions,  which  is 
nea|MihlB  of  emitting  any  melody  whatever.  We  were  entirely  at 
«  loM  to  aeooant  for  the  sound,  when  my  companion  suddenly 
*  Why,  theTe  it  is ! '  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  grey 
-like  beetle  upon  the  trunk  of  a  gigantic  ceiba,  or  cotton-tree, 
(Hi  in  front  of  us.  Upon  its  back  was  a  device  curiously  like  a 
ui  fat^,  and  as  it  gave  utterance  to  its  wonderful  notes,  it 
fait  bent  it«  body  upwards  and  then  straightened  out  again. 
I  glared  incredulously  at  the  creature,  wondering  where  in  the 
vwld  its  Toioo  came  from,  if  it  really  could  be  the  source  of  the 
I  d<iafwitng  sounds  we  were  hearing.  Suddenly  it  became 
of  m«,  and  departed  vnth  a  whirring  of  wings  just  like  any 
beetle  indulging  in  flight.  I  stared  after  it  stupidly,  as 
if  I  bad  juit  w«n  a  ghost. 

Tba  waanSi  of  the  night  was  heavy,  luscious,  entrancing,  full  of 
■ugigMtions  and  reminiscences,  but  I  remember  vividly 
tparing  it  with  the  scent  of  the  sweet  June  nights  at  home  to  its 
ltag«,  only  because  of  its  richness,  though ;  and  then  the 
Kke  myriads  of  fairies  bearing  tiny  electric  lights  over  the 
:  fvard  and  among  the  shrubs.  It  seems  almost  banal  juiit  to 
mj  '  They  were  very  beautiful,'  but  I  feel  it  impossible  to  describe 
iroodarfol  charm  they  gave  to  the  night.  At  one  time — some* 
nract  bave  disturbed  them — they  all  appeared  to  rise  a  few 
fMt  frooi  tike  ground  simultaneously,  and  all  the  air  was  full  of 
ililT  fire.  How  I  pitied  the  bridge  players  who  sat  within,  oblivious 
id  an  the  beauty  without  t  How  crushingly  superior  I  felt  myself 
ba  to  th«m  in  my  choice  of  pleasures,  and  wondenHl  how  men 
wooieii  could  be  »o  stupid  !  And  then  I  blushed  hotly  in  the 
a»  I  realt-ted  how  contemptible  was  such  a  frame  of  mind, 
rBTulnon  was  salutary,  no  doubt,  but  it  drove  mc  off  to  bed, 
boogb  I  felt  quite  loUi  to  leave.  Still,  even  going  to  bed  under 
•Bcb  amuiMtanoea  was  delightful — to  be  able  to  throw  one's 
wide  o{H?n  to  the  dolicious  freshness  of  the  night,  and  to 
tilMoiIv  co'jtitifij  the  lifit'lit  -itars  ^llining  placidly  dowu  on  one's 
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of  having  done  ao  was  very  strong,  and  I  tumbled  up  with  all 
speed.  Blessings  on  the  people  who  run  hotels  in  these  countries 
for  their  habit  of  early  rising,  making  coffee  attainable  as  early  aa 
5.30.  That  was  the  time  by  the  hall  clock  aa  I  strolled  down- 
stairs, and  out  again,  with  that  sense  of  virtue  common  to  all 
voluntary  early  risers.  And  I  thought  regretfully  that  this  was, 
although  only  my  second  morning,  my  last  for  some  time  in  this 
beautiful  place  ;  for  the  ship  was  due  to  sail  at  noon,  and  I  must 
do  some  visiting  in  town.  So  immediately  after  breakfast  we 
boarded  the  tram,  and  were  whirled  into  Kingston,  where  I  spent 
a  couple  of  hours  going  from  one  house  to  another  making  calla, 
and  all  the  time  feeling  as  if  I  were  moving  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 
But  I  had  an  intensely  interesting  interview  with  the  editor  of 
the  best  newspaper  in  the  West  Indies  (I  quote  common  report). 
He  was  a  native,  very  dark,  and  evidently  of  Portuguese  extrac- 
tion, small,  lean,  and  a  bundle  of  nerves.  His  assistant  was  much 
darker,  but  better  featured,  also  a  martyr  to  neurasthenia,  and 
just  then  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  They  interviewed  me  cautiously, 
curiously,  with  a  strange  air  of  mingled  deEance  and  deference 
which  was  most  amusing ;  and  all  the  while  I  was  taking  in  the 
details  of  my  surroundings — the  dirt,  the  dust,  the  litter,  the 
squalor,  feeUng  what,  I  suspect,  was  close  to  the  truth — that 
colonial  joumahsm  meant  a  severe  struggle  with  the  proverbial 
wolf.  Every  part  of  the  offices  gave  me  the  impression  of  the  staff 
having  moved  in,  in  a  very  great  hurry,  some  years  ago,  and  having 
begun  work  while  only  tentatively  straight.  Thus  they  had  gone 
on  from  day  to  day,  and  never  found  time  to  reduce  the  chaos  to 
order.  But  how  they  produced  the  paper  was  a  mystery  to  me. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  I  also  found  obtaining  in  the  private 
houses  of  fairly  wealthy  natives  of  foreign  extraction — as  if  they 
had  given  up  in  despair  trying  to  make  their  servants  keep  things 
tidy,  and  for  the  same  reason  had  never  bought  any  decent  furni- 
ture. If  any  of  them  see  this,  I  do  hope  they  won't  think  it  set 
down  in  maUce  ;  I  merely  record  my  recollection  of  it,  and  beUeve 
I  trace  it  to  the  right  source  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  doing  of  the 
negro  servant,  to  whom  order  is  disagreeable  folly. 

The  company  which  owns  the  Constant  Spring  Hotel  have  abo 
one  in  Kingston,  the  Myrtle  Bank,  which  is  most  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  verge  of  the  bay ;  indeed,  there  is  a  small  covered-in  jetty 
at  the  end  of  the  grounds,  upon  which  guests  sit  and  read  out 
over  the  surf.    It  is  also  exceedingly   comfortable,  having,  in 
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_  iteMt  to  tliB  beaatifol  environs  of  Constant  Spring,  the  wide  sweep 
of  tha  harbour  and  the  busy  water  traffic  to  interest  and  amuse. 
Hsrs  1  mat  and  took  leave  of  several  of  my  newly  found  friends, 
■aiB0wkat  pathetically  impressed  by  their  earnest  desire  that 
I  sbould  rspiMeal  the  condition  of  things  Jamaican  to  the  authori- 
fim  ai  home,  and  quite  unwilling  to  bcUeve  that  I  was  not  medi- 
tettog  any  such  thing  as  interference  iu  matters  political  or  financial, 
Mwt  had  I  the  attghtest  right  to  do  su.  But  I  did  try,  as  I  always 
io,  to  impraM  upon  them  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
ianiiotu  approaches  of  England's  two  most  bitter  and  unscrupulous 
(OM  in  a  bonufstta  sense — the  Americans  and  Germans  ;  for  I  found 
that  the  United  Fruit  Company  had  already  succeeded,  with  the 
■na)  conscienceless  abihty  of  the  American  millionaire,  in  reaping 
ftgrMt  deal  of  the  benefit  paid  for  in  hard  cash  by  the  taxpayer 
■i  home  to  help  the  West  Indies  out  of  their  diSiculties.  Also, 
1  lemmed  that  the  Germans  were  doing,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
^■Iglrt  lot  their  vast  fleet,  what  the  Royal  Mail  Company  were 
Hriwldcn  to  d«) — that  is,  lending  money  to  the  planters  on  the 
lerarity  of  their  crops  and  their  promise  to  ship  all  their  produce 
n  Gennan  vessels.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  comment  upon  this 
ImIi  initaace  of  the  way  in  which  Britain  trcata  her  enemies,  to 
their  hnge  delight  and  scorn  at  her  folly. 

1  paM  over  the  disagreeable  process  of  embarking  and  come  to 
pleasantor  theme.  Punctually  at  the  appointed  time  the 
IBmm  were  cast  off,  and  the  screw  revolved.  T*he  Tagiu  went 
MilMftioan/  astern,  turned  with  as  much  docility  as  if  she  were 
foivg  ahead,  and  in  leas  than  five  minutes  was  steaming  swiftly 
4an  the  bay  en  wutc  for  the  Spanish  Main,  having  started  with 
m  little  fuse  as  if  she  were  a  penny  steamer  leaving  Westminster 
Bnd(gt  Pier.  It  is  a  never-ending  source  of  delight  to  me,  the  way 
A*ii  handled. 

Alter  a  fortnight'ii  absence,  about  which  I  have  recorded  my 
in  a  previous  article,  I  revisited  Kingston,  and  it 
good  to  be  in  British  territorial  waters  again  ;  but  mine 
a  pale  shadow  of  joy  compared  with  that  shown  by  the  poor 
I,'  aa  the  deck  passengers  are  termed  oflicially.  Many  of 
were  astir  before  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  and  all  were  ready. 
with  their  small  bolongingN  lashed  up,  to  spring  ashore  before  ever 
««  had  reanhed  the  long  sandspit  of  Port  Koyul.  The  usual 
bnagjhng  wait  took  place,  although  on  this  occasion  both  the 
pdoi  and  hie  oanoemen  were  far  smarter  than  on  our  last  arrival. 
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But  the  wait  troubled  me  not,  for  I  had  writing  to  do  below,  and 
that  grand  passer  away  of  time  served  me  so  well,  as  usual,  that 
I  had  to  ruah  on  deck  somewhat  hurriedly,  after  what  seemed  a 
very  short  interval,  lest  I  should  miss  what  is  a  never  failing  joy 
to  me — the  sight  of  the  Tagus  coming  alongside  the  wharf.  But 
now,  as  that  very  necessary  but  entirely  disagreeable  operation  of 
'  coaling  ship '  had  to  be  performed,  the  word  was  '  Go  if  you 
would  be  comfortable,  and  go  at  once.'  For  although  everything 
was  done  that  deft-handed  stewards  and  keen,  clever  officers  could 
do  to  isolate  the  passengers'  portion  of  the  ship  from  the  universal 
giime  obtaining  elsewhere,  it  must  be  realised  that  there  are  feats 
impossible  of  achievement  even  at  sea,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
keeping  out  of  coal-dust,  in  blazing  tropical  weather,  from  even 
apparently  hermetically  sealed  cabins.  Under  such  conditions  the 
penetrative  quality  of  coal-dust  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  sand  in  Adelaide  during  a  briokfielder,  when,  I  have  been  told, 
and  am  not  inclined  to  disbelieve  it,  that  sand  haa  been  upon  the 
documents  in  cash-boxes  locked  within  a  safe  in  a  banker's  strong- 
room. 

Therefore  we  fled  precipitately  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
Constant  Spring,  with  a  sense,  too,  of  having  returned  home  after 
a  long  absence.  We  were  all  welcomed  as  old  acquaintances,  and 
found  to  our  delight  some  of  our  outward  passengers.  But  as  our 
stay  here  was  only  to  be  three  days  in  length,  and  as  I  had  engaged 
myself  to  pay  several  visits,  I  found  little  time  for  loafing,  though 
I  could  have  done  so  with  all  my  heart.  The  genial  editor  of  the 
*  Gleaner '  had  booked  mo  on  the  outward  visit  to  take  a  long 
drive  with  him  into  the  country,  and  see  for  myself  what  the  real 
Jamaica  was  like.  So,  nothing  loth,  I  boarded  the  trolly  car  and 
hied  me  back  to  Kingston,  finding  him  quite  anxious  for  my  re- 
appearance. A  smart  buggy  and  pair  was  waiting,  and  without 
loss  of  time  we  commenced  our  journey.  His  hospitable  intention 
was  to  take  me  away  up  into  the  hills  to  the  mansion  of  a  friend 
of  his,  Mr.  Feurtado,  from  whose  verandah  a  perfect  panorama  of 
Kingston  Harbour  might  be  obtained.  That  was  one  of  the 
principal  recommendations  of  the  trip  ;  but,  as  the  negro  man  saya 
solemnly,  '  wee-att '  (Anglice,  '  wait ').  Our  lively  ponies  rattled 
along  the  good  road  from  Kingston  to  Halfway  Tree  at  a  great 
pace,  seeming,  despite  the  heat,  to  be  really  delighted  to  get  » 
chance  to  let  themselves  out ;  and,  much  to  my  no  doubt  ignorant 
soiprise,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  nearly  as  mach  distressed  or  low 
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'  M  mneb  nrest  in  that  t«rrible  heat  as  I  have  seen  our  home 
bocM*  do  an  quite  a  cool  day  after  a  smart  nui.  In  fact,  wherever 
I  1mv«  been  on  this  trip  I  have  noticed  that  the  horses  stand  the 
beat  mtntkmf^y  well,  and  as  for  sun-bonnets,  the  thing  is  onthink- 
•bb ;  anybody  raggusting  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  amiable 
faonlio,  weU-intentioned,  doubtless,  but  entirely  ignorant  of  a 
kaoi'a  nqninnnents.  Yet  the  heat  of  the  sun,  say,  between 
10  and  4  vm.  daring  the  siunmer  months  all  over  the  West  Indies 
il  eacb  UtAt  if  we  had  one  day  of  it  in  London  I  have  no  doubt 
Ibftfc  tbe  newspapera  would  be  full  the  next  morning  of  casualties 
lo  men  and  animals  arising  from  heat.  And  1  do  not  think  it  is 
eefteient  explnnstion  to  say  that  the  animals  are  used  to  it. 

Tbnt  WM  •  memorable  drive  to  me  for  many  reasons.  First  of 
all,  ■•  it  aboald  bo,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
«^idl  I  bad  ao  much  more  leisure  to  admire  than  on  the  railway 
jottmeyjt  in  Coeta  Rica  and  Venezuela ;  also,  I  ha<l  a  highly  intel- 
b.  !a  with  me,  my  friend   Mr.  de   Lisser  being  a  perfect 

«ui  ui  information,  into  which  I  had  only  to  dip  the  bucket  of 
inqairy  to  bave  my  thirst  immediately  and  gratefully  quenched. 
Upmrd,  ever  upward,  we  drove  through  gigantic  gorges,  where 
■igbty  treM  were  moored  to  apparently  barren  rocks,  and  all  the 
■stcfvenlng  epeoes  between  them  were  thickly  woven  over  by 
cGmbing  plant*  of  many  species,  whose  stems,  like  vast  snakes, 
kcBg  dnngting  down  nakedly  to  sometimes  a  distance  of  15<)  feet. 
TkM*  wtn  not  many  flowers — it  was  not  the  time  for  them,  ap- 
paranUy — bat  the  glorious  variety  of  greenery  in  all  imaginable 
ihiiw  «M  enoQgb  to  drive  an  artist  to  despair.  Wherever  a  little 
fafeeh  of  gtoond  Memed  level  enough  for  the  purpose,  it  was  cnlti- 
vsUkI  (and  I  bave  before  noted  that  the  ideal  coffee  plantation 
Mae  to  need  on  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees) — '  provision 
poaade,*  ea  ibey  are  termed,  where  such  eatables  as  yams,  sweet 
potatoee,  cocoe,  cewava,  maize,  etc.,  are  grown,  predominating, 
o(  eonne,  as  was  only  to  be  expected  so  near  a  large  town  as  we 
vers.  Bot  tbera  ww  aluo  a  fair  sprinkling  of  banana  trees,  pimento 
■ad  ooeam  plantations,  and  abm  some  patches  of  coffee  and  cotton, 
^l^>«*qgi»  not  nearly  so  much  of  the  latter  as  I  should  like  to  have 
■aa.  Every  bttle  while  wo  passed  a  tiny  hut  with  an  exiguous 
A«a  of  coltiTation  around  it,  where  '  provision  kind  '  was  growing 
itly,  tbe  beautiful  vino  of  the  sweelt  potato  being  especially 
tie.    Truth  compels  mo  to  state  that  the  owners  of  these 

trere  aeanlly  recbiiing  in  more  or  lees  easy  poeitiona  within 
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sight  of  the  road.  looking  like  men  who  had  no  cares,  and  bat  few 
wants  unsatisfied.  But  we  never  saw  the  female  part  of  the 
establishment  so  reposing.  If  she  was  not  washing  (and  the  amount 
of  washing  that  these  coloured  women  do  ought  to  be  sole  and 
sufficient  answer  to  any  charges  of  deliberate  uncleanHness  that 
may  be  brought  against  them),  she  was  absent  on  her  long  trudge 
to  town  with  jiroduce  from  the  plot  to  be  sold.  Some  of  these 
squatters,  the  aristocrats  of  the  race,  I  presumed,  owned  a  donkey 
— a  diminutive  but  wonderfully  useful  beast  of  burden,  lightening 
the  lady  of  the  house's  labours  immensely.  Most  of  them  pos- 
sessed  some  livestock,  such  as  a  long-nosed,  chpper-built  pig,  a 
diabolically  cuiming-looking  goat,  and  some  spindle-shanked 
fowls.  The  pig  and  the  fowls  I  can  understand ;  but  why  these 
goats,  except  as  queer  pets  ?  A  female  goat  will,  if  properly 
handled,  produce  considerable  milk — look  at  the  Maltese  milk  supply 
— but  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  the  majority  of  these  small- 
holding goats  were  of  the  masculine  gender,  fit  only  to  do  mischief 
and  keep  the  household  wondering  what  they  would  do  next. 
Perhaps  the  squatters  eat  them  occasionally,  although  I  was 
assured  that  they  did  not.  The  children — happy  care-free  little 
ebony  creatures,  innocent  of  garb  except  au  occasional  brief  shirt — 
seemed  to  have  generally  a  delightful  time,  and  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting their  lot  with  that  of  the  children  of  our  slums  at  home. 
No  F.A.F.  needed  for  them,  or  special  collections  to  provide  them 
with  meals.  Surely  if  any  children  should  be  happy  these  were. 
Their  Uttle  round  bellies  and  sleek  skins  bore  eloquent  testimony 
to  their  being  well  fed,  and  their  movements  were,  as  far  as  one 
could  see,  absolutely  uncontrolled.  In  the  oriental  home  of  their 
ancestors  they  would  have  been  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  borne 
off  as  slaves  or  slaughtered  by  the  raiders  as  being  unmarketable. 
Here  their  prospect  in  life  would  have  been  deemed  enviable  by 
any  child  in  our  own  favoured  land  until  he  had  learned  that  to 
eat  and  drink,  play  in  the  warm  air  unembarrassed  by  clothes,  and 
sleep  when  and  where  he  listed,  were  not  the  highest  aims  in  life 
or  the  highest  good  for  man. 

But  we  are  mounting  upward  rapidly  now,  and  I  begin  to  feel 
less  comfortable  than  I  did  ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  who- 
ever made  and  graded  these  roads  had  but  scant  cr  ion  for 

the  nerves  of  folks  who,  all  unaccustomed  to  such  tr^ ^,  might 

have  to  use  them,  A  sudden  climb,  requiring  all  the  energy  of 
the  horses  to  accomplish,  would  appear  to  terminate  on  the  verge 
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at  A  predptoe  whose  bottom  was  lost  in  mist ;  bat  apon  reaching 
tiut  jtunptng-off  place  there  would  be  a  sudden  twist  of  the  horses' 
heads  ao  sharply  round  that  they  appeared  to  be  meditating  a  plunge 
iaCo  the  interior  of  the  carriage,  and  this,  with  a  most  menacing 
fiwlring  and  groaning  of  the  whole  equipage,  would  turn  upon 
id  axia,  ito  bind  wheels  sending  fragments  of  the  road  hurtling 
kto  this  dimnww  below,  while  a  new  road  would  open  up  in  front 
with  «•  itecp  a  descent  as  the  former  ascent  had  been.  Several 
tiom.  iodeed,  I  respectfully  declined  to  remain  in  the  carriage, 
aeC  at  all  Uldng  the  view  into  infinity  I  was  favoured  with  at  the 
kMom  of  the  extremely  slanting  way  we  were  descending,  but 
I  WM  conrtan  Uy  assured  by  my  genial  host  that  there  was  an 
■tin  immanity  from  accidents — that  these  drivers  constantly 
■■ds  tbe  journey  by  night  and  by  day  without  mishap.  I  made 
a  OKnfal  reflervation  immediately  that  I  would  not  give  them  the 
oppOKtimity  of  testing  their  skill  upon  me  by  night ;  the  journey 
down  »na  by  day  loomed  before  me  fraught  with  gigantic  pos- 
■bilitint  o(  diaaster. 

HofwcTer,  the  occauonal  thrills  induced  by  my  anticipations  of 
defloent  of  us  all  in  an  indistinguishable  heap  into  one 

Fibe  goCfM  beneath  did  not  prevent  my  very  great  enjoyment 
oi  Um  whole  of  that  superb  drive.  As  we  rose  into  another  climate 
I  mw  that  cultivation  increased  and  became  more  sptematic. 
Hr  were  targe  plantations  of  pimejito  and  cocoa,  but,  alas ! 
thnogjb  Beveral  of  them  the  wide  swaths  mown  by  the  last  hurri- 
on*  raa  painfully  apparent.  Nature,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the 
plMrtan,  WM  doing  her  best  to  repair  tbe  damage  done  in  a  few 
■tmtoa  by  that  awful  meteor  to  the  results  of  the  labours  of  years, 
Wi  it  waa  evident  that  several  seasons  must  pass  yet  before  the 
jsaag  tnea  were  in  full  bearing.  Then  suddenly  by  way  vl  a  steeper 
Wmd  than  we  had  yet  traversed,  with  turns  in  it  abnost  doubling 
laelc  npon  it,  we  emerged  on  a  plateau  where  stood  the  pic- 
tanaqiifi  old  house  of  the  gentleman  we  had  come  to  visit — Mr. 
Fiortado 

It  may  pezhaps  be  accounted  to  mc  for  cowardice,  but  I  was 
Rally  idisTed  when  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Feurtudo's  hospitable  home, 
fcaliiig  that  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  I  was  free  from  the  incubus 

[that  jouroey,  int^reating  and  delightful,  on  the  whole,  as  it  had 
And  I  waa  now  in  a  society  totally  ditlerent  from  any  that 
before  mingled  with.    My  host,  hia  charming  wife,  and 
kk  mrjma  wan  o(  a  type  that  I  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
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atudying.  Well-bred  and  kindly,  handsome  and  genial,  they  were 
as  far  removed  from  the  English  type  of  people  aa  anything  could 
well  be — in  fact,  my  boat  was  black  but  comely,  and  a  perfect 
gentleman  if  ever  there  was  one  ;  and  all  the  people  present,  except 
myself,  were  of  the  swarthy  hae  spoken  of  in  '  Othello,'  but  none  the 
less  I  felt  with  them  perfectly  at  ease.  Everything  that  they 
could  do  to  show  me  how  much  they  appreciated  my  visit  they 
did,  and  I  enjoyed  their  company  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  do.  But  I  had  not  been  there  very  long  before  an  incident 
occurred  which  explained  to  me  something  that  I  had  long  wondered 
at.  In  common  with  many  of  my  countrymen,  I  have  often  been 
surprised  at  the  continental  strictures  upon  the  behaviour  of  Eng- 
lish folk  abroad — their  disregard  of  all  the  convenances  of  life,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  sojourning  ;  and 
I  was  very  much  annoyed,  feeling  that  the  remarks  were  not  only 
exaggerated,  but  that  they  were  not  even  remotely  true — because 
I  could  not  imagine  my  country  men  and  women  behaving  so 
rudely  and  blatantly. 

Now,  however,  I  was  to  be  disagreeably  enUghtened.  A  party 
of  men  and  women — I  will  not  call  them  gentlemen  and  ladies — 
appeared  in  front  of  the  house.  We,  the  party  within,  were  at 
afternoon  tea.  Mr.  Feurtado  rose  and,  apologising  for  leaving  us, 
went  to  meet  the  new-comers.  They  came  right  up  the  front 
steps  and  into  the  house,  strolled  round  the  drawing-room,  and 
took  stock  of  us,  who  were  sitting  at  tea,  as  if  we  were  some  curious 
specimens  of  humanity  that  they  had  never  seen  before.  At  last 
they  seated  themselves,  and  Mr.  Feurtado  rang  for  tea  for  them, 
I  wondering  all  the  time  why  he  did  not  introduce  his  just  arrived 
friends  to  UB,  After  a  somewhat  lengthy  stay  they  departed,  and 
our  host,  after  accompanying  them  to  their  carriages,  rejoined  a«. 
Some  time  after  I  ventured  to  say  to  him,  for  I  admit  that  my 
curiosity  was  very  great,  '  Your  friends  did  not  make  a  long  stay, 
sir.*  '  My  friends,'  said  he,  with  some  surprise,  '  I  never  saw 
them  or  heard  of  them  before.  They  are  tourists  visiting  the 
island,  and  have  come  up  here  to  see  the  view.  Incidentally  they 
came  into  my  house,  and  I  showed  them  round.  It  ia  only  common 
politeness  on  my  part,  but  I  often  think  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  it  very  much.'  And  then  he  changed  the  subject.  Bat 
think  of  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  party  of 
Frenchmen  or  Germans  walking  into  your  house  uninvited.  UQ' 
announced,  aa  if  it  were  a  museum  and  you  the  hired  custodian 
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tiMMoC    Etmi  Uien  it  would  hardly  be  thinkable  that  they  should 

■▼Mid  jrour  private  apartments  and But  I  must  not  say  any 

■an  upon  tba  sabjoct,  for  I  feel  so  indignant  that  I  should  cer- 
liaJy  mj  •omcthing  that  I  could  wish  recalled  by-and-by. 

Aa  ereiuiig  drew  on  I  became  quit«  uneasy,  and  even  the  pro- 

ipKt  ol  wntching  the  glorious  tropical  sunset  from  that  great  eleva- 

tin,  and  with  that  mighty  panorama  spread  before  me,  could  not 

leaeB  my  dreed  of  the  downward  journey  in  the  dark.     But  really 

1  «u  giirvad  to  leave  that  wonderful  scene.     On  either  side  of  us 

w«  the  mighty  ramparts  of  verdure-clad  mountains ;  before  us, 

a  000  sptendid  sweep,  their  slopes  descended  to  the  level  plain  of 

which  was  looking  like  a  toy  town  or  an  architect's 

pUa.     Beyond  it  lay  the  shining  waters  of  the  harbour,  just 

ttinf  on  the  ftnt  of  the  wondrous  succession  of  shades  of  colour 

ttal  wook)  reach  their  climax  in  the  sunset  time.     Dotted  about 

tftat  bemtifql  level  were  tiny  cockboats,  as  they  appeared — really 

gfumt  oeeftn<gaixig  steamers,  and  our  own  beautiful  Ttigus,  easily 

dHtiBgllilluibk  among  them  all,  with  her  double  cream-coloured 

ioasli^  looked  as  if  I  could  take  her  up  in  my  arms  like  a  child's 

It^.    "Wn  beyond  appeared  the  dim  outlines  of  Port  Royal  bounding 

the  horboor,  and  grimly  suggesting  the  myriads  of  good  British 

■OB  vbo  bed  succumbed  to  ita  deadly  climate  in  bygone  days, 

belote   aenitation  and   the    malaria-disseminating  habits  of   the 

wen  understood,  and  consequently  could  not  be  guarded 

■Ml ;  aod,  beyond  all.  the  et«mal  sea. 

XevBrtbdeas,  I  could  not  face  the  prospect  of  a  night  journey 
evBB  with  the  promise  of  all  that  transcendent  beauty  when 
naet  niya  should  glorify  everything  around  me  as  even  I 
baxdiy  imagine  it,  and  so  I  insisted  upon  leaving  at  once. 
■■eb  to  tbe  dismay  of  my  newly  found  friends,  who  I  verily 
hriwve  bad  made  up  their  minds  that  I  should  stay  until  mid- 
ai||^;  but  I  was  inexorable,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  fare- 
erila,  ea  sincere  and  voluminous  as  if  we  had  been  friends  for 
jmn,  bad  been  said,  and  the  thoroughly  rested  poniea  were  plunging 
4dvb  tbe  stesp  dsaotot  at  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  breakneck 
■|iesa. 

11  tbe  Joareey  up  had  been  exciting,  the  return  fully  answered 

Bjr  anticipationa  of  ita  being  more  so ;  but  I  continually  dis- 
ilad  the  tbrilU  I  should  have  experienced  by  getting  out  of  the 
al  peculiarly  diabolical-looking  turns  of  precipitous  descent 
Md  waBang,  wbite  tbe  ponies  slid  and  sqoattered  anaid  the  Sying 
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pebbles.  Still,  I  had  time  to  admire  the  minor  beaatjes  of  the  vaj, 
especially  the  wonderful  buttress-like  stems  of  gigantic  ceibas  or 
silk-cotton  trees  that  rose  majestically  at  short  intervals  at  either 
side  of  the  road.  As  I  noted  before,  there  was  but  little  change  in 
the  colours,  owing  to  the  absence  of  flowers,  but  as  we  came  to 
openings  across  the  ravines,  and  the  sun's  declining  rays  lit  up  the 
great  intervening  spaces,  the  changeful  beauty  of  the  view  was 
intensely  satisfjring ;  and  about  half-way  down — we  came  by  a 
different  route — a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought  into  view  a 
little  hamlet  where  a  small  concourse  of  villagers  were  congregated 
about  an  imfinished  building.  They  were  sitting  in  easy,  uncon- 
ventional attitudes,  as  if  they  were  discussing  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  as  we  halted  the  principal  man  among  them  hailed  my 
friend  with  great  courtesy.  An  animated  conversation  ensued,  of 
which  I  understood  perhaps  one  word  in  ten,  and  I  thought  I 
understood  polyglot  English  fairly  well.  So  I  do,  but  I  confesi 
that  the  quaint  patois  used  by  the  West  Indian  negro  gives  me 
pause.  However,  when  we  resumed  our  journey  my  friend  gave 
me  to  understand  that  the  gentleman  of  colour  who  had  spoken  to 
him  was  extending  his  premises,  and  had  been  informing  him  of 
the  progress  of  affairs.  Quite  unconscious  that  I  was  asking  any- 
thing, I  inquired  how  long  the  work  had  been  progressing,  and 
was  told  two  years.  Ah  me  !  it  is  a  leisurely  land.  And  why  not  ? 
Why  should  the  stress  and  worry  of  modern  civilisation  penetrate 
into  their  lotus-eating  nooks  ?  As  long  as  the  workers  are  happy 
and  contented  to  do  a  day's  work  and  discuss  it  for  a  week,  being 
well  fed,  suflSciently  clothed,  and  having  no  care,  I  cannot  under- 
stand for  the  life  of  me  why  they  should  be  converted  to  the  gospel, 
if  gospel  it  be,  of  '  git  up  and  git,'  I  know  that  this  is  sad  heresy, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  one  is  to  avoid  thinking  it  if  he  does  not  say 
it,  when  he  sees  how  entirely  satisfied  and  happy  these  children  of 
the  sun  appear  to  be. 

After  leaving  the  hamlet  our  road  down  was  fairly  easy,  and 
we  arrived  at  the  hotel  in  good  time  for  dinner,  the  willing  little 
horses  not  at  all  distressed,  and  our  sable  driver  as  full  of  glee 
over  the  satisfactory  termination  of  his  drive  as  we  were.  Al  together 
it  had  been  a  most  pleasant  day,  and  now  under  the  verandah  wo 
enjoyed  our  evening  meal,  looking  out  upon  the  glories  of  the 
tropic  night,  and  rejoicing  in  the  never-ceasing  chorus  of  the 
cicalas  and  the  myriad  antics  of  the  fairy  light-bearers  that  filled 
the  air  with  luminous  streaks.    My  friend  and  I  difiouB^sed  naany 
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■•Mms  whkh  I  do  not  dwell  upon  here,  having  made  up  my  mind 
to  Mthcw  all  politica]  subjects  in  print.  Yet  it  la  very  difficult, 
■MB  politica  in  some  form  or  another  t^nll  enter  into  every  phase 
«(  oar  Ihran,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  them.  One 
IkiBg  I  must  say.  and  that  is  that  I  find  a  growing  feeling  out  here 
tkat.  in  Bpit«  of  the  undoubted  loyalty  of  these  island  populations 
to  Great  Britain,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
tkat  tiiBj  are  (abed  sooner  or  later  to  become  an  appanage  of  the 
pBit  Bflpablic  You  see,  they  are  so  near  to  America,  and  her 
Mrivte  are  so  oomivorous,  her  representatives  are  so  strenuous, 
vlttla  our  people  are  bo  apt  to  consider  that  there  is  no  need  to 
•kv  ibrtr  laittes  faire  attitude,  that  no  other  conclusion  seems 
I  hate  the  idea,  but  when  every  man  you  meet  has  the 
that  the  West  Indies  are  not  worth  the  ^ght  that  Britain 
have  to  wage  to  retain  tliem,  and  that  they  are  worth  any 
OB  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  capture  them,  what  is 
an  usbiasMd  outaider  to  say  if  he  wishes  to  record  his  impressions 
tOPWtlj  '■  Well,  I  should  say  he  had  better  face  the  facts,  state 
ciMn,  and  take  the  consequences.  At  any  rate,  I  have  one  com- 
iorttog  tbooght  in  connection  with  my  present  mission,  and  that 
im  that,  oo  matter  what  flag  they  are  under,  the  West  Indies  will 
always  be  intemting  to  visit,  and  can  never  be  other  than  an 
irtml  wintAf  report  for  people  who  can  afford  the  moderate  inclu- 
■T»  lare  demanded  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  for 
A  lour  round  them.  Also,  I  have  little  fear  of  the  Americans 
iiaHin^  OB  from  our  shijiping  trade  thither,  judging  from  their 
of  the  International  Shipping  Combine. 
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The  Btirrii^  scenes  and  romantic  incidents  connected  with  the 
old-time  smuggling  and  wrecking  have  always  been  stock  subjects 
for  the  noveUst«.     As  actual  offences  they  have  long  ceased  to 
exist  witliin  the  four  seas  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  now  amongst 
the  lost  arts.     The  splendid  services  of  the  Custom  House  and  Uis 
Majesty's  Coast  Guard  have  utterly  put  an  end  to  all  serious  contra- 
band robbery  from  wrecks.    There  is  perhaps  no  finer  illustration 
of  oux  progress  in  morals,  no  more  characteristic  proof  of  our 
advance  and  improvement  over  our  forefathers  in  decency  and 
respect  for  the  law,  than  the  story  of  how  the  Crosbies  and  other 
Irish  gentry  of  Kerry  combined  to  kill  the  guards  and  steal  the 
chests  of  silver  from  the  Danish  East  Indiaman  wrecked  at  Bally- 
hige  in  October  1730.    Nothing  was  ever  recovered,  and  no  one 
was  ever  punished  for  this  most  audadoos  crime.    As  Froade 
says,  '  There  was  a  general  idea  that  to  neglect  such  windfalls  was 
a  grievous  tempting  of  Providence.'    Public  moraUty,  especially 
among  the  middle   and   upper  classes  of  society,  now  can  only 
contemplate  such  a  horrible  story  as  the  Kerry  wrecking  with 
horror.     Hawker  of  Morwenstow  tells  the  same  tale ;  his  story  is 
humorous,  while  the  other  is  tragic.    How  a  visitor  to  the  Delectable 
Duchy  comes  across  a  lot  of  smugglers  around  an  empty  keg.     '  Is 
there  no  magistrate  here  ? '  inquires  the  stranger.     '  No,  thanks 
be  to  God.'     '  Where   is  the   clergyman  ?  '     '  There   be   pasaon 
yonder,  sir,  with  the  lanthom.'    If  one  goes  among  ancient  mariners 
and  associates  with  the  old  toilers  of  the  seas  among  the  fishing 
population,  he  will  find  that  the  traditions  of  the  grand  old  dayv  of 
plunder  from  the  ocean  still  linger  among  them.     They  look  upon 
the  sea  as  their  own  special  domain,  and  wrecks  cast  upon  the 
shores  as  special  interpositions  of  Providence  in  their  favour.     Deep 
down  in  their  hearts  they  re-echo  the  old  Cornish  minister's  prayer : 
'  0  Lord,  protect  and  defend   those  who  go  dowTi  to  the  sea  in 
ships  and  do  their  business  in  the  great  waters,  and  if  it  be  bo. 
Lord,  that  in  Thy  unspeakable  Providence  Thou  shouldest  cause 
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of  the  fltotely  ahipa  to  be  cast  away — grant,  Lord,  of  Thy 

ahnnrUnt    mercy    that    a    goodly   portion  of    the    wrecks    may 

bfl    beftowed    upon    the   poor  sinful   inhabitante   of    this   small 
«  t 

■■TOIL. 

One  winter  I  was  comiog  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  steam  whaler. 

Wa  had  vary  bad  weather.     In  the  midst  of  the  hurricane,  a  poor 

■■Mtabla  itowmway  was  discovered,  dirty,  thinly  clothed,  and  half 

ilwfad,     I  never  saw  a  more  miserable  object  than  this  poor 

fleoteh  boy.     '  Well,  my  good  chap,'  said  I,  '  this  ought  to  make 

foa  mek  of  the  ace.'     '  Oh,'  he  answered  with  a  grant,  '  it  might 

ke  vaor.'    As  we  could  make  no  headway  against  the  storm  the 

■ptaio  decided  to  put  into  '  Long  Hope  Orkney.'      Looldng  over 

^Ap  atocm-cwept  Pentland  Firth,  with  its  dangerous  rocks    and 

^^kn  correota,  I  casually  remarked  to  the  blue-eyed  giant,  our 

^^baej  pilot :  '  This  must  be  a  great  place  for  wrecks.'     '  Wracks, 

^^■ik,*  ha  aboated.  bringing  his  heavy  fist  down  on  the  rail  of  the 

IndBtt  '  there's  mony  a  braw  hooee,  many  a  braw  farm  in  Orkney 

fDt  oat  o*  wracks,  but  the  dom  Breetish  Government  has  put  a 

iaai-hooae  ben,  and  a  leet^hooae  there,  and  yon,'  pointing  to  the 

dooye  Ui^thooM  on  the  Skerries,  '  yon's  twa — there  is  no  chance 

fli  tRBi^B  for  a  puir  fisher  body  noo.' 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  world's  oommeroe  was  carried  on  by 

voodao  eailing  vosels,  the  loss  of  Ufe  and  the  destruction  of  ships 

awe  iar  greater  ^lan  at  the  present  time.     Along  the  Nowfound- 

kod  aottth  and  west  coast,  between  Cape  Race  and  Cape  Ray. 

etatf  yaar  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  there  were  terrible 

vaoki^  in  some  of  which  nearly  every  soul  perished.     In  various 

fiHla  aattlaments  on  thifi  dangerous  coast,  cabin  doors  and  windows 

sad  a»teiiala  from  wrecks  will  be  found  in  every  bouse  in  the 

"fllagr     Nearly  evaxy  good  thing  in  their  possession  came  from 

ila  mamlaa  <kltiui.tiie  forees  of  the  sea.    One  Anglican  clergy- 

■Ml  was  >»"M?"g  service  in  one  of  these  little  places ;  he  was  the 

iodest  and  retiring  of  men.    Having  been  formerly  an  officer 

•niiy,  be  was  very  particular  about  his  clothes.     His  plain 

Uaek  eoat  was  of  the  very  beat  material.    The  old  fisherman,  his 

ajed  him  for  some  time ;  then  laying  his  hand  on  his  coat 

aBooChing  it  down,  be  said  :  '  That's  a  mighty  fine  piece  of 

dolbi.  ar;  never  seed  such  a  splendid   bit  of  cloth  in  my  Ufe 

befoca.    Get'se  out  of  a  wrack,  sir  ? ' 

We  are  learning  more  every  day  about  the  influence  of  geo> 
on  history.    How  much  man's  environment  tends  to  the 
VOL.  x^in.— xo.  104,  KM.  14 
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formation  of  his  human  character.  The  prime  factor  in  the  creation 
of  the  special  EngUsh  type  ia  our  insularity.  It  is  the  separation 
from  the  Continent  that  has  made  our  bold  free  race.  The  New- 
foundlander is  also  an  islander,  and  his  merits  and  defects  are 
largely  due  to  hia  surroandinga.  His  occupation  ia  on  the  eea, 
and  amid  the  iceBoes.  As  a  fisherman,  sailor,  and  hunter  of  the 
hair  seal,  he  has  no  rival.  His  isolation  has  made  him  handy  and 
splf-dependent.  He  builds  his  house  and  his  schooner,  tans  his 
own  leather,  and  makes  his  boots.  This  special  gift  of  handicraft 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  heredity ;  the  first  settlers  were  all 
tradesmen,  carpenters,  smiths,  sawyers,  and  boat-builders.  Until 
1840  there  was  not  a  road  in  the  island.  The  barbarous  policy  of 
the  Home  Government  prohibiting  settlement  retarded  our  advance- 
ment. I  can  remember  an  old  gentleman  who  was  punished  by  the 
Governor  for  building  a  chimney.  No  grants  of  land  were  allowed 
until  1813.  It  is  small  wonder  that  under  such  an  outrageous 
state  of  affairs  the  poor  settlers,  living  in  isolation,  cut  off  from  the 
world,  remained  in  utter  ignorance.  These  old  fishermen,  who  were 
daring  wreckers,  were  equally  daring  in  saving  life.  As  a  typical 
representative  of  his  class,  the  true  story  of  George  Harvey  is 
worth  recording.  All  his  life  he  had  resided  on  a  low  rocky  island 
a  few  miles  east  of  Cape  Ray,  well  named  by  the  French  from  the 
numerous  wrecks  in  this  vicinity,  •  lies  aux  morts.'  In  those  days 
the  old  emigrant  ships  to  Canada  were  crowded  with  pasaengera. 
In  tJie  autumn  of  1832,  the  brig  Despatch,  bound  to  Quebec  with 
1G3  souls  aboard,  in  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  struck  a  rock 
about  three  mile.s  from  Harvey's  residence.  He  heard  the  signals 
of  distress,  and  immediately  launched  his  boat  with  his  boy  of 
twelve,  his  girl  of  seventeen,  and  his  dog,  and  tried  to  get  out  to 
the  wreck.  On  the  forecastle  of  the  doomed  ship  were  crowded  all 
the  crew  and  passengers  in  imminent  peril  of  their  Uvea.  A  terrible 
sea  raged  between  his  boat  and  the  wrecked  ship,  but  across  that 
awful  waste  of  water  the  gallant  fisherman  and  his  brave  children 
pushed  their  frail  skiff.  To  get  close  to  the  stranded  vessel  was  to 
court  instant  destruction,  and  the  task  of  saving  the  emigrants 
seemed  well-nigh  hopeless,  but  Harvey's  noble  Newfoundland  dog, 
deep  diver,  bold  swimmer,  with  marvellous  intelligence  seemed  to 
understand  what  was  required  of  him,  and,  at  a  signal  from  hia 
mast-er,  sprang  out  of  the  boat  and  swam  towards  the  ship.  The 
seas  overwhelmed  him  and  drove  him  back,  but  he  persevered,  and 
finally  came  near  enough.    The  sailors  threw  him  a  rope  whicli  he 
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pipped  witb  hit  alutrp  teeth,  and  at  last  he  got  back  to  his  master, 
ud  waa  drawn  into  the  boat  almost  dead  of  exhaustion.  Com- 
mnioatioo  was  now  established  between  the  ship  and  Harvey's 
iIdC,  and  with  the  most  laborious  efforts  every  soul  was  saved. 
The  Kinig  waa  so  pleased  with  Harvey's  gallant  exploit  that  he 
■Bt  him  a  preacnt  of  100  sovereigns,  and  had  a  large  gold  medal 
e^pedaUj  engraved  with  a  description  of  his  exploit,  and  sent 
hka  aa  autograph  letter  through  the  Governor.  On  September  14, 
MSA,  ha  a^ain  saved  twenty-five  men,  the  crew  of  the  ship  Raiihin, 
of  Olaagow,  belonging  to  Rankin  and  Gitmore.  The  ship  went  to 
fbam.  The  crew  were  hanging  on  to  the  iron  rail  that  ran  around 
db  poop,  when  in  the  same  gallant  fearless  way  he  and  his  brave 
jranngstets  brought  them  off  in  safety.  Out  of  his  slender  store 
Hanraj  fed  all  these  poor  shipwrecked  people,  and  after  the  loss 
of  iIm  Detpateh  he  was  left  utterly  destitute,  and  his  family  were 
^mnpflM  to  Hve  on  salt  fish  without  bread,  flour,  butter,  or  tea, 
far  the  whole  winter.  It  is  painful  to  relate,  ou  the  authority  of 
JakM^  that  four  years  after  the  event  he  had  received  no  compen- 
eatkm  bxnn  the  wealthy  Scotch  owner  of  the  Ranhin. 

My  readers  may  perhaps  Uke  to  know  something  more  about 
dog  who  was  instrumental  in  saving  so  many  lives.  The 
NewfoandUnd  dog,  the  fisherman's  companion,  is  smooth- 
haivad,  *nd  not  specially  handsome.  As  Hutchinson  tells  us  in 
Ua  adiiuiBble  book  on  dog-bn;aking,  if  you  want  your  dog  well 
*imHr*.  yoo  most  make  him  your  companion.  The  fisherman's 
do^  like  the  shepherd's  collie,  goes  with  his  master  evcrjrwhere. 
When  a  big  ood  is  hooke<i,  he  helps  to  drag  it  aboard  ;  if  a  bird  is 
Aot,  ha  reemnen  it.  When  the  owner  goes  into  the  woo<i  either 
for  eport  or  to  get  fire-wood,  the  dog  hauls  the  sledge  and  finds  out 
Iha  game.  Harvey's  dog  had  the  sjtorting  pro[)ensity  highly 
diV<doped :  he  caught  fish,  not  to  oat ;  ho  laid  them  in  rows  just  as 
the  ^Mntaman  displays  his  game.  He  had  one  white  paw,  and  hi.4 
'  declared  he  used  it  to  tole  (allure)  the  fish. 

Barrey  tokl  Jukes  that  he  had  once  seen  a  horse  in  Fortune 
Baf.  The  people  wished  to  coax  him  into  mounting  the  animal, 
ha  kaaw  better  than  that. 

ftAapt  d»e  beat  iUostration  of  the  utter  isobtion  of  the  people 
ity  years  ago  is  shown  by  a  story  which  I  can  vouch  for.  An 
inskd  of  mine,  Mr.  John  Stuart  (Jnkes's  great  ally),  had  once 
a  lot  of  eireaa  hovaaa  thrown  on  hia  hands  through  his  good  nature. 
Rt  gpve  one  white  pony  to  a  dealer  living  in  a  long  island  in  Placentia 
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Bay :  the  ammal  strayed  away,  and  was  shot  by  a  young  fellow 
who  took  him  for  a  caribou.  He  called  up  the  neighbours  to  see 
the  white  stag  with  iion  shoes  on  his  hoofs. 

One  of  my  last  experiences  in  wrecking  is  an  awful  illustration 
how  good  men  can  fall  from  grace,  how  '  many  a  stain  defiles  the 
robe  that  wraps  an  earthly  saint.'  As  it  turned  out,  the  two  principal 
robbers  from  the  wreck  of  a  small  English  schooner  at  Sandy  Cove 
were  the  licensed  Anglican  lay-reader.  Smith,  and  the  Wesleyan 
class-leader,  Hezekiah  Jones.  They  were  the  rival  ecclesiastics  of 
the  little  village.  The  Episcopalian  was  a  truculent,  greedy  trader, 
a  true  Devonian,  full  of  pluck  and  enterprise.  He  assured  me  that 
'  his  lardship  had  passed  honconums  on  both  his  rading  and 
praichin'.' 

The  class  to  which  the  old  Methodist  belonged  I  knew  well  as 
the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  men  who  were  diligent  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  Hezekiah,  with  eyes  apUfted 
to  heaven,  declared  to  me  how  much  his  humble  labour  had  been 
blessed.  It  seemed  rank  blasphemy  to  charge  a  lioly  man  of  this 
type  with  such  a  contemptible  theft.  The  little  vessel  ran  on  the 
rocks  in  a  dark  night  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  the  master  and  his  wife 
and  the  crew  took  to  the  boats,  and  arrived  just  before  daylight  in 
Sandy  Cove.  As  the  crew  had  landed  at  Smith's  stage,  and  Jones 
lived  alongside,  I  knew  at  once  that  these  would  be  the  first  at 
the  wreck.  There  was  no  cargo  aboard  beside  the  ship's  stores; 
the  only  real  valuables  were  the  clothes,  especially  the  captain's 
wife's  boxes.  She  was  a  homely  buxom  body,  plain  as  they  make 
them,  but  the  uxorious  husband  loved  to  have  her  arrayed  like  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  in  garments  of  divers  colours.  The  poor  woman 
had  escaped  in  her  night  robes,  and  a  dressing-gown  Smith  had 
sold  her,  a  plain  old  garment,  for  about  four  times  its  value.  We 
afterwards  discovered  about  his  premises,  in  various  hiding-places, 
all  the  wife's  boxes,  worth  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds.  This  was 
bad  enough,  but  the  local  preacher's  case  was  worse.  I  noticed 
that  there  was  freshly  dug  up  ground  in  his  cabbage  garden ;  of 
course  the  family  observed  me  with  the  pohceman  peering  over  the 
fence.  I  became  convinced  my  devout  brother  had  '  hia  treasure 
hid  in  a  field.'  He  was  leading  in  prayer  that  evening,  so  I  felt 
confident  that  when  he  came  back  from  his  devotions,  and  had 
heard  the  report  of  his  family  about  our  watch  over  his  garden, 
he  would  at  once  set  to  work  to  remove  the  stolen  goods  to 
some  safer  hiding-place.    About  half  an  hour  after  his  retam  our 
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w»tc&er  ttw  the  old  man  steal  out  very  cautiously  and  begin 
wock  vith  his  spade.  When  he  had  dug  up  the  boxes,  the  police 
f^r^f^  oo  him.  All  was  discovered.  I  draw  a  veil  over  the 
fiaals.  Tb*7  were  both  convicted  and  punished ;  I  need  not  add 
Aftt  thej  no  longer  led  in  prayer. 

1  ma  old  poliw  magistrate,  it  has  been  my  lot,  years  ago,  to  be 
lied  not  only  with  actual  wrecking,  but  with  a  very  remarkable 
BBiiifestAtioD  of  mob  violence  and  a  combined  obstruction  to  the 
IniHinfl  of  •  railway.  The  time  has  so  long  past  in  England  when 
MBwtty  mrreyors  bad  to  flee  {or  their  lives  from  the  attacks  of 
iate  landlords  and  their  myrmidons,  it  is  such  ancient  history, 
it  tnay  perhaps  interest  my  readers  to  be  told  about  a  similar 
I  iOaotimted  in  the  case  of  our  iron  road  and  popular  ignorance. 
Newfoandhnd,  railway  enterprise  followed  the  same  general 
I  aa  in  the  States.  A  company  obtains  a  charter  and  starts  the 
Before  the  construction  is  half  finished,  the  original  company 
up,  a  reoeiver  is  appointed,  a  new  combination  buys  up  the 
fat  ten  oentfl  on  the  dollar,  completes  the  line,  grows  pro- 
Hwmua,  and  waters  the  stock.  The  great  magnates  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  began  their  proB{)crou8  career  by  purchasing  for  a  song  the 
IGnoMpoliB  and  Manitoba  Railway.  The  pushing  Yankee,  a 
TCBtafalt  Colonel  Bellars,  who  came  down  to  start  our  enterprise, 
kad  not  «  aecond  coat  to  his  back.  He  agreed  for  his  company  to 
bmki  tiw  road,  not  only  over  the  part  surveyed,  but  also  through  a 
iM  eoimtzy  utterly  unknown. 

Of  ooorse  the  company  burat  up,  and  the  Une  was  completed 
tha  Bogitah  bondholders. 
W  gVMt  opponents  of  the  new  enterprise  were  the  merchante ; 
learad  an  increaao  in  wages  and  aU  sorts  of  dangers  from  the 
nadertaking.    One  old  commercial  used  to  tcl)  the  people, 
I  tJw7  afterwards  explained  it  to  mc,  '  That  a  tall  gate  [toll  gate] 
M  be  put  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  and  every  i>oor  farmer 
hare  to  pay  half  a  crown  for  his  horse  and  cart.     That  if 
wpTfyor^t  chain  oooe  pawed  through  their  land,  it  was  gone  for 
tver' 

Thevc  extraordinary  Bctions  stirred  up  the  people  to  madness. 

I  tbr  imdway  surveyors  began  work,  about  a  dozen  miles  from 

.  John,  an  infnriattf  I  crowd  of  five  liundrcd  men  and  women,  armed 

fiUM,  ctkltB,  pitch-forka,  and  stones,  followed  them  about  for 

tf^    I  waa  lent  out  to  reason  with  the  mob,  and  for  days  I  sat 

I  tlM  lulhide  and  explained  to  them  all  about  the  railway.    I  could 
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see  that  all  my  reasoning  was  thrown  away ;  arguments  backed  by 
incontestable  (acts  all  fell  back  like  blunted  arrows  from  the  im- 
penetrable walls  of  invincible  ignorance.  At  last  the  climax  came; 
tho  crowd  caught  the  luckless  surveyors,  pelted  them  with  stones, 
took  away  all  their  instruments,  and  they  had  to  run  for  their 
lives. 

In  a  very  short  time  I  was  back  with  the  poUce  inspector,  two 
mounted  constables,  and  nine  foot  poUoe.  I  pointed  out  the  ring- 
leader. After  a  short  sharp  struggle  he  was  captured  and  taken 
off  to  prison.  There  was  a  futile  attempt  by  the  crowd  to  rescue 
the  prisoner,  but  as  they  rushed  down  the  hill  to  seize  him,  they 
were  met  at  the  ditch  by  the  inspector  with  his  drawn  sword  and 
the  levelled  rifles  of  the  nine  policemen,  Before  a  minute  elapsed, 
the  prisoner  was  handcuffed,  put  into  a  waggon;  off  trotted  the 
mounted  pohce,  and  the  conflict  was  over. 

After  the  prisoner  was  taken,  the  pohoe  inspector  and  all  his 
men  went  off  to  guard  against  his  recapture  by  the  mob,  and  I  was 
left  alone  with  the  angry  crowd.  A  tall  old  man  came  out  with  a 
long  gun.  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  :  '  You  be  an  unjust  judge,' 
he  said,  *  and  it  would  plaze  the  Lard  to  shute  the  Ukes  of  you.' 
Now  I  am  a  sportsman,  and  my  eye  was  at  once  directed  to  the 
long  blunderbuss ;  I  saw  immediately  there  was  no  cap  on  the 
nipple  of  his  muzzle-loader,  so  before  the  old  chap  could  defend 
liimself,  I  gave  him  a  kick  in  the  back,  the  long  gun  got  between 
his  legs,  and  down  he  went.  '  You  old  fool,'  said  I,  '  when  you 
come  out  to  threaten  a  man's  hfe,  get  a  cap  on  your  gun.'  A  joke 
always  takes  with  the  crowd.  My  next  assailant  was  a  one-armed 
nifilan  who  was  under  bonds  at  the  time  to  keep  the  peace.  He 
came  along,  flourishing  a  musket  also  with  no  cap.  I  made  short 
work  of  hun  by  catching  the  barrel  uf  the  gun  and  timashing  it  over 
his  back,  and  then  ordering  him  home.  The  crowd  were  quite 
dchghtcd,  and  cheered  when  El  Mauco  scuttled  off — he  presumed 
that  I  had  not  remembered  him  and  his  bonds. 

When  the  survey  again  began,  I  made  one  condition.  Wheu 
the  time  was  appointed,  each  man  should  be  paid  on  the  spot  for 
his  land.  The  result  was  magical ;  I  passed  one  old  fellow  sharpening 
a  knife  a  day  before  the  row.  '  How  are  you.  Skipper  Abraham  1 ' 
said  I.  'Pretty  well,'  he  said ;  'I  be  getting  this  yer  ready  to  put 
into  your  gizzard  when  you  takes  my  land.'  When  the  cheques 
began  to  circulate,  Father  Abraham  followed  me  about  to  beg  the 
arbitrators  lu  vuluc  his  bit  of  rocky  land. 
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Tks  htai  joke  of  all  whs  the  conduct  of  the  leader  of  the  insur* 
VBdioii — the  Wat  Tyler  of  this  railway  revolution.  I  was  visiting 
Hm  shy  ptiaon,  as  was  my  wont,  and  I  inquired  after  his  condition. 

•  Jb%b.*  be  tayR,  '  I  am  all  for  the  railway  now.'    '  Well,'  said  I, 

•  Chaifie,  what  has  come  over  you  ? '  He  says,  '  I  will  tell  you. 
liHfe  il%lit  there  was  an  English  sailor  chap,  very  drunk,  put  into 
mj  oriL  When  he  come  to  in  the  momin',  he  says  to  me,  ''  What 
tespf*  joa  here,  you  old  bloke  ? "  I  up  and  toll  'em  that  I  was 
^^lao  aifsna  railway.    "  What  a  old  idiot  you  must  be  to  go  agen 

•  ■■hvmy.  Why,  it's  the  people's  road,  and  is  all  for  their  good." 
7Wl  be  up  and  tcU  me  all  about  'em,  and  now,  judge,  I  am  all  for 
Ike  tmilwtty.'  '  Well,  Charlie^'  said  I,  '  did  I  not  tell  you  aU  this 
Ik  days  and  days,  sitting  on  the  hillside  and  reasoning  with  you  7  * 

Tea,'  he  said,  and  hung  his  head  sheepishly ;  then  with  a  cunning 
added :  '  It  is  aU  very  well,  judge,  but  we  knowed  you  was 
paid  lor  tellin'  dem  things.' 

One  oC  the  difficulttes  we  encountered  in  dealing  with  this  anti- 
»y  mob  was  their  clamorous  desire  to  see  the  directors.  None 
MM  titled  gentlemen  would  venture  amongst  them  ;  the  English 
at  the  head  of  the  survey  refused  point  blank  to  appear. 
{oiest  nor  parson  would  come  to  our  assistance.  It  was 
thm  ttary  of  a  shipwreck,  when  the  Friar  cried  out :  '  Save  us, 
oh,  Mvc  us !  the  sailors  are  used  to  be  drowned.'  So  the  public 
tfaifc",  and  rightly  too,  that  troublesome  jobs  of  this  kind  arc 
proper  work  of  the  poUce. 

Dewdci  aausling  to  put  down  this  riot,  I  afterwards,  for  weeks, 
the  railway  arbitrator  as  a  sort  of  ambulatory  court, 
titles  to  land.  My  plan  of  operation  was  simplicity  itself. 
eTerjone  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  property 
tbe  deed ;  afKr  thia  was  done,  we  divided  the  money  among  the 
One  woold  oatorally  suppose  that  for  all  this  goml 
■Bviee  I  would  receive  some  honour  or  rewanl  for  my  services. 
ijntm  the  OQDtnry ;  not  only  did  I  never  get  a  penny  even  fur  my 
boi  1  waa  carictttured  ir»  a  play  written  by  a  benevolent 
to  help  a  company  of  stranded  actors.  I  was  roprescnted  as 
I*  tlAte  of  airaot  cowardice  hiding  behind  a  rock  in  order  to  dou 
jwfietml  robes.  The  pohce  sub-inspector's  air  was  given  in  an 
strnt.  Magiatrates  and  the  bobbies  are  always  fine 
I  far  papular  humour.  The  gallant  Irish  inspector,  a  pertona 
witb  the  Church,  was  left  out  of  iYiv  play. 
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Among  aU  that  has  been  written  in  recent  years  concerning  the 
education  and  equipment  required  by  a  youth  who  proposes  to 
win  his  way  to  fortxine,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  little  or 
no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  young 
aspirant's  task  has  been  made  more  difficult  or  more  simple  by  the 
prevailing  fashion  which  tends  to  turn  all  businesses  into  joint-stock 
companies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  development,  which  goes  on  its  way 
steadily  year  by  year,  though  occasionally  checked  after  a  debauch 
of  over-capitalisation  on  the  part  of  company  promoters,  must  have 
had  memorable  effects  upon  the  industries  that  it  has  absorbed 
within  the  sweep  of  its  net.  For  the  industries  themselves  the 
effect  ha?,  on  the  whole,  probably  been  beneficial.  Concerns  with 
a  large  body  of  shareholders  ought,  it  may  be  contended  fairly,  to 
be  better  managed  than  those  which  are  conducted  in  the  interests 
of  two  or  three  partners  who  are  likely  to  become  ossified  by  routine 
after  a  few  years  of  prosperity,  and  prone  to  leave  well  alone,  and 
jog  along  easily  in  the  path  that  has  brought  wealth  to  themselves 
and  their  forefathers.  For  the  shareholders  are  an  ever-shifting 
body,  and  so  are  not  in  a  position  to  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that,  after  all,  if  the  business  is  not  doing  very  well  now 
it  has  yielded  fat  profits,  which  were  safely  realised  and  snugly 
tucked  away,  in  the  past.  The  shareholder  of  to-day  insists,  or 
would  like  to  insist,  that  the  business  shall  be  kept  up  to  the  mark 
as  a  profit-earning  concern,  and  any  sign  of  slackness  on  the  part 
of  the  management  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  with  criticism  which 
is  both  prompter  and  more  uncompromising  than  can  be  the  case 
when  those  interested  in  the  profits  of  an  industry  are  themselves 
responsible  for  its  management.  This  consideration  gains  still 
greater  force  when  we  remember  that  the  old  days  of  partnership 
management  often  tended  to  place  the  conduct  of  businesses  in 
the  hands  of  a  family  party,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  subordinates  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  service  of  the  family,  and  regarded  its  members 
as  both  omniscient  and  infalhble. 

The  picture  that  Dickens  has  given  us  of  the  counting-house 
of  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  ia  indeed  a  delightful  commercial  idyl, 
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bat  it  nuy  aafely^^be  doabted  whctlier,  if  Fortune  happened  to 
turn  m  Boar  taoe  upon  the  efforts  of  that  eminent  firm  of  Gennan* 
iti,  the  mutual  criticisms  of  the  two  brothers  and  of 
{uthful  Tim  Linkinwater  would  liave  given  much  assistauoe 
to«rard«  winning  back  her  favour  ;  and  such  a  remedy  as  a  change 
c(  Bunageinent  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  caae,  have 
ttuouutd  to  tliem  as  desirable,  or  even  possible,  under  any  con- 
esv»ble  circanutanoes. 

Thia  deafcof  the  modern  shareholder  for  steady  and,  if  posfiible, 
iBoreaang  diridends  has  its  drawbacks.  When  a  business  is  being 
inh  ap  it  is  often  better  policy  to  husband  all  the  profit  earned 
•ad  devotQ  it  to  the  consohdation  and  expansion  of  the  industry, 
aad  on  soeh  occasions  the  power  of  the  old  partner-management 
t9  «xcrcis9  aeif^restraint  in  the  matter  of  distribution  was  a  dis- 
tact  gmin :  ao  much  so  that  it  may  be  argued  that  a  partnership 
ii  beat  fitted  for  making  a  business,  while  the  joint-stock  system 
wria  beat  for  keeping  it  going  and  getting  the  best  possible  results 
Mft  of  it.  And  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  modem  share- 
IflUv  baa  ihown  quite  as  much  ignorance  and  stupidity  about  the 
■"•"****•  of  the  industries  in  which  he  is  interested  as  the  most 
Mgar  opbolder  of  the  old  rSgime  crjuld  have  foretold.  He  wants 
Ui  difUandi,  and  as  long  as  he  gets  them  he  recks  little  as  to  how 
Iktj  an  earned  or  whether  they  are  earned  at  all.  Consequently 
ka  ia  nan  than  Ukely  by  this  indiscriminate  craving  for  dividends 
to  eooomage  bad  finance,  which  will  eventually  result  in  his  dis- 
emBfitine.  For  instance,  it  is  probable  that  the  boards  of  English 
ailiray  companies  would  not  have  indulged,  as  freely  as  they  have 
ia  tba  past,  in  the  vicious  habit  of  drawing  on  capital  for  expendi- 
tm  wbicb  onght  to  have  been  charged  t.o  revenue  if  they  had  not 
bHB  tenifiad  into  over-distribution  by  the  thought  of  meeting 
■r  pRipriaten  aasemblcd  in  general  meeting. 

TUa  ignorant  ahortaightedncss,  however,  on  the  part  of  share- 
abowa  signs  of  wearing  off,  assisted  by  bitter  experience, 
to  aoma  extent  perhaps,  by  the  efforts  of  financial  critics,  some 
iwboiD — in  spite  of  sweeping  condemnations  which  occa.sionally 
I  tbewbole  financial  press  with  book  and  with  bell— are  honest, 
liwii  B^nK  and  trrncbant.  Moreover,  the  shareholder  Ukes  not 
ooljr  lit  get  regnlar  dividends,  bot  also  to  see  the  prices  of  the 
ffrfin**—  which  h«  hold*  appreciate,  or  at  least  remain  steady ; 
aad  tba  priee  of  a  company^s  aecnrities  is  very  sascoptiblo  to  bad 
It,  for  what  ift  known  as  '  inside  selling '  is  pretty  certain 
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to  affect  this  sensitive  barometer,  if  anything  is  aniias,  in  a  manner 
which  opens  the  eyes  of  the  most  purblind  shareholder. 

The  joint-fttock  system  has  thus  brought  with  it  a  healthy 
publicity  which  has  had  an  invigorating  effect  upon  management, 
especially  upon  those  businesses,  such  as  banking  and  insurance, 
which  depend  for  their  very  existence  on  credit.  A  large  body  ci 
shareholders  necessitated  the  printing  and  distribution  of  a  yearly 
or  half-yearly  report  and  balance-sheet  which  were  open  to  analysis 
and  criticism.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  of  the  aston- 
ishing success  and  prosperity  of  British  banking  since  the  joint- 
stock  system  was  allowed  a  free  hand  to  engage  in  it  has  been  due  to 
the  necessity,  under  which  the  business  has  worked,  of  being  able 
to  show  figures  which  are  beyond  cavil. 

These  considerations  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  original 
question — that  of  the  position  of  the  youth  of  abiUty  who  proposes 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  commercial  tree.  For  anything  that 
tends  to  keep  the  conduct  of  a  business  active  and  vigorous  will 
inevitably  improve  the  chances  of  any  talented  men  in  its  service. 
It  is  true  that  the  young  Dick  Whittington  of  to-day  may  find 
that  certain  short  cuts,  or  backstairs  ways,  to  the  summit  of  his 
ambition  have  been  closed  to  him  by  the  joint-stock  system.  He 
is  no  longer,  perhaps,  able  to  achieve  a  ready-made  position  by 
manying  his  employer's  daughter  or  nidow ;  but  as  far  as  genuine 
ability  and  energy  are  concerned  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
get  nowadays  a  finer  chance  of  bringing  their  possessor  forward 
than  they  did  in  the  old  dajre  of  partner  management.  Publicity 
and  criticism  make  nepotism  less  efficacious  to  put  the  square  man 
in  the  round  hole,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  nepotism  in 
industrial  circles  is  by  no  means  dead,  but  too  often  still  gives 
opportunities  to  those  who  have  not  earned  thera ;  nevertheless, 
if  nepotism  still  gives  chances  unfairly  it  does  not  often  suffice  to 
keep  a  man  long  in  a  post  for  which  he  is  manifestly  unfit ;  if  he 
is  not  good  enough  to  take  advantage  of  his  chance  he  will,  in  most 
cases,  sooner  or  later  have  to  give  way  to  those  who  are  better 
qualified. 

For,  after  all,  the  most  uotabk*  effect  that  tlic  iiitioiJ  <\(i 

expansion  of  the  joint-stock  system  have  wrought  upon  t  i  ■     i.<il 

and  commercial  world  has  been  the  extent  to  which  it  has  fostered 
competition.  The  democ-  '  ''on  of  capitalism  and  the  power 
of  uniting  the  small  sub.-<  .  of  a  large  number  of  compars* 

tivcly  {)oor  investors  for  the  [lurpose  of  exploiting  an  industry  has 
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fpnn  an  dutkitjr  to  the  supply  of  money  for  industrial  purposes 
vfakh  WM  undrMUnt  of  before  the  Limited  Liability  Acts  brought 
joiBi^todc  enterprise  within  the  reach  of  anyone  who  had  saved  a 
if* pound  no4e,  or  le^e.  The  consequence  is  that  as  soon  as 
indoBtrj  is  seen  to  be  earning  profits  above  the  average  a 
of  oompany  promoters  come  buzzing  about  it,  and  settle 
ita  showiest  btossoms,  gathering  honey  which  they  make  haste 
offtt  to  tlM  shareholding  pubhc.  The  joint-stock  machinery 
Sid  hanuui  nature  being  still  by  no  means  perfect,  the  result  of 
Mtmty  and  eagerness  is  often  unfortunate  enough  for  the 
len ;  bat  this  ever-ready  supply  of  fresh  capital  has  a  won- 
]y  exhilarating  effect  upon  the  commercial  o^nism,  stimu- 
ita  activity  and  keeping  competition  always  at  high  pressure. 
It  tB  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  benefit  which  this  keen  prcs- 
I  oi  competition  confers  upon  the  aspirant  to  commercial  success, 
pCOipacts  we  are  considering.  If  wu  are  justified  in  claiming 
Che  jouit«stock  systeni  iias  stimulated,  and  is  stimulating, 
ioa,  we  may  bo  certain  that  it  has  opened  the  door  of 
wider  to  the  ambitious  and  able  youth.  For  though  it  is 
likely  true  that  competition  is  by  no  means  the  last  word  in 
organisaUon,  and  that  it  involves  waste  of  energy  and 
expenditure  of  capital  and  effort  which  might  be  cor- 
by  aonui  aaner  system  hereafter  to  be  evolved,  neverthelesti 
thia  very  waste  of  effort  only  stimulates  the  demand  for  able  and 
mmigiHia  bmb  to  make  it,  and  makes  it  more  and  more  imposaiblu 
l»  Ikw  tlie  conduct  even  of  the  least  important  departments  of  a 
in  the  bands  of  those  who  are  not  properly  qualified  to 
them.  Hence  it  is  that  the  keener  comj)etition  developed 
\j  Iha  joint-stock  systeni  forces  those  who  are  iu  authority  to  be 
alsmya keenly  on  the  look-out  for  fresh  talent,  and  youths  of  promise 
Utt  and  poahed  forward  by  the  vigorous  and  active  com- 
with  an  eaftomess  that  would  have  aatomshed  our  commcr- 

The  debt  that  a  youthful  iHtiliiUoii  owes  to  C(.)mpetitiuii  is 
dHDomtnted  in  an  intcrcHting  maimer  by  the  fact  that,  among 
I^Bt-atock  companies,  those  which  are  least  liable  to  immediate 
lAd  ofafffioaa  oompetitioD  arc  those  among  which  nepotism  and 
fafwritiam  aie  itill  moat  riie.  The  railway  companies,  for  example, 
aaa,  aa  ^  a«  inland  bustneaa  is  concerned,  virtually  in  the  position 
oi  Mffloopoliata.  It  is,  of  coarso,  open  to  anyone  who  has  a  bent 
IhBt  way  to  baild  a  nrw  railway  wherever  hr  liken  if  be  can  g»t 
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the  necese&iy  Parliamentary  powers  and  raise  the  needful  capital ; 
but  the  expense  involved  by  the  necessity  for  Parliamentary 
sanction  is  so  great,  and  the  power  of  an  existing  railway  is  so  strong 
to  put  obstacles  in  the  path  of  a  newcomer  that  the  existing  lines 
can  afford  to  regard  their  position  as  unassailable  ;  while  as  for 
competition  among  themselves  it  h«is  long  ago  been  reduced,  in 
most  cases,  to  an  amusing  farce  that  is  played  with  a  very  grave 
face  by  the  various  managements  in  order  to  gratify  the  public 
with  the  belief  that  its  interests  are  being  served  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Hallway  races  are  occasionally  arranged,  and  sometimes 
we  hear  of  one  line  or  another  putting  on  an  extra-luxurious  dinner 
train;  but  as  to  serious  competition  such  as  would  exist  if  railways 
were  really  a  business  in  which  a  newcomer  with  ready  capital  had 
a  genuinely  free  hand,  the  various  boards  have  long  ago  quietly 
settled  things  in  such  a  way  that  no  such  vulgarity  is  likely  to  dis- 
turb their  slumbers.  And  the  result  is  somnolence,  nepotism,  and 
a  condition  of  self-satisfied  stagnation  which  is  not  only  very  dis- 
couraging to  a  youth  who  enters  this  monopolist  indu8tr>-  with  a 
view  to  climbing  to  the  top,  but  also  is  a  danger  to  British  trade, 
a  danger  which  might  well  be  taken  in  hand  by  some  of  those  who 
are  now  so  busy  with  other  remedius  of  a  highly  controversial 
character.  For  British  railway  boards,  lulled  by  the  satisfactory 
feeling  of  being  masters  of  the  situation  at  home,  overlook  the  fact 
that  they  are  really  face  to  face  with  competition  on  the  part  of 
railways  all  over  the  world — if  railway  rates  give  the  American 
ironfounder,  farmer,  or  cotton-spinner  an  advantage  over  his  English 
rival,  English  trade  will  pro  taiito  suffer,  and  this  suffering  will 
inevitably  react  upon  the  railway  companies. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  businesses  like  banking  and  insurance, 
in  which  the  competition  stimulated  by  the  joint-stock  system  is 
allowed  free  play,  we  find  that  the  advantages  secured  by  connec'- 
tjon  and  favouritism  have,  as  a  general  rule,  least  weight ;  and 
that  the  lad  of  talent  and  energy,  who  has  only  his  talent  and  energy 
to  rely  on,  has  here  the  best  chance  of  making  his  way. 

The  joint-stock  system,  then,  has  done  this  much  for  the  aspirant 
after  commercial  success.  It  has  broken  down  the  family  party 
arrangement  by  which  a  business  was  likely  to  jog  along  quietly 
without  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  management  that  the 
introduction  of  new  blood  and  new  methods  might  be  desirable  j 
it  has  brought  into  being  a  body  of  shareholders  who  judge  the 
progress  of  the  business  by  the  roagh-and-ready  test  of  dividends 
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and  the  prioes  of  the  company's  aecurities,  and  have  no  hesitation 
m  ejcpifring  their  dissatisfaction  and  demanding  reforms  if  these 
tHiS  indioate  that  all  h  not  well :  it  ha.s  brought  publicity  to  bear, 
and  hM  eatted  into  l>eing  tinancial  criticism,  which,  if  not  always 
abova  ■Qsptcion,  is  at  any  rate  of  some  assistance  in  keeping  the 
fw*»Kiiwi  at  high  pressure  and  indicating  a  system  of 
wkich  shall  pass  muster  on  a  balance-sheet ;  and  it  has, 
\rf  aappiying  an  ever-ready  stream  of  capital,  helped  to  stimu- 
kti  «OBpatition  in  a  manner  that  has  been  highly  salutary  to 
ft  alkhoDgh  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  early  years  of  joint- 
activity  liavc  brought  with  tbem  a  generous  crop  of  reckleaa 
I  and  a  certain  amount  of  thorough-pac«d  roguery. 
Aad  every  one  of  the  improvements  here  enumerated  as  due  to 
iht  derveiopineiit  of  the  joint-stock  system  has  tended  to  increase 
thadeouuid  for  energy  and  ability  among  the  emphyes  of  the  various 
iadoatriafl  that  it  has  affected,  and  so  to  make  smooth  the  upward 
path  of  tboM  who  set  forth  to  win  success  with  the  help  of  these 
laalitiwB  akme,  unaided  by  interest  or  connections. 

Bat  the  joint^tock  system  has  done  much  more  than  this.  It 
kaa  itteraUy  created  the  modern  industrial  world,  which  could  no 
■ant  havB  ooote  into  being  without  the  assistance  of  aggregated 
than  Westminster  Abbey  could  have  been  built  without 
Much  o(  the  enormous  development  of  trade  and  industry 
took  place  all  over  the  world  during  the  last  century  would 
been  impoamble  without  the  fre«  supply  of  capital  that  the 
syst«m  creates.  For  this  democratisation  of  capital, 
m  I  kave  veatonKi  to  term  it,  has  made  industry  infinitely  more 
aataipridng — ■ometunes  undoubtedly  too  enterprising.  '  A  man 
VTMlth/  says  Walt«r  Bagehot,  '  however  intelligent,  always 
mote  or  lew.  "  I  have  a  great  income,  and  I  want  to  keep 
it  If  things  go  on  as  they  are  I  shall  certainly  keep  it ;  but  if 
they  d^nge  I  mat/  not  keep  it."  Consequently  lie  considers  every 
ikUigt  of  drcunuitAncc  a  '*  bore,"  and  thinks  of  such  changes  as  little 
aika  can.  Bat  a  new  man,  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
kaowa  tliat  sueh  changes  are  his  opportunities  :  he  is  always  on  the 
look-oat  for  them,  and  always  heeds  them  when  he  finds  thom.' 
k  ia  eaajr  to  see  that  this  natural  disinclination  of  a  man  of  great 
to  liak  kis  posseea'ons  by  new  enterprises  was  a  bar  to 
progreae  which  was  most  opportunely  overcome  by  the 
of  a  systent  by  which  great  masses  of  capital  could 
be   provided    through   the  aggregation  of   comparatively    small 
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contributiona.  Moreover,  many  of  the  great  industrial  facts  which 
have  helped  to  make  the  enormous  turnover  of  modem  commerce 
possible  have  involved  such  masses  of  capital  that  the  partnership 
system  could  not  possibly  have  coped  with  them.  Without  the 
joint-stock  principle  it  is  safe  to  say  that  seven-eighths  of  the  existing 
opportiinities  that  lie  open  for  a  young  man  who  enters  commercial 
life  would  not  have  come  into  existence  at  all.  For  the  effects  of 
the  system  have  been  world-wide  and  incalculable.  It  has  called 
into  being  the  harvests  of  the  River  Plate  and  revived  the  dead 
industries  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs ;  it  has  covered  the  world 
with  a  network  of  railways,  steamship  lines,  and  telegraph  cables, 
and  knit  the  two  hemispheres  into  one  great  thriving  mart.  It 
has  made  commerce  the  chief  preoccupation  of  statesmen,  and, 
indeed,  threatens  to  debase  humanity  by  making  us  think  nothing 
important  but  money-getting.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  world  wiU 
recognise  the  enormous  debt  that  it  owes  to  English  capital  for 
beginning  this  great  material  development.  At  present,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  irrelevant  to  point  out  that  alarmists  who  deplore  Uie 
commercial  growth  of  other  countries  may  profitably  ask  them- 
selves how  fast  that  growth  would  have  been  if  English  capital, 
aggregated  and  made  easily  available  by  the  joint-stock  system, 
had  not  fertilised  deserts,  built  ships  and  railways,  and,  in  a  word, 
made  a  market  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  trade  in. 

Still  more  may  the  candidate  for  commercial  honours  ask  him- 
self how  many  of  the  opportunities  now  open  to  him  for  winning 
his  way  to  the  top  of  the  tree  would  have  been  in  existence  at  all 
if  the  development  of  trade  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
partnership  system,  with  all  its  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  safe  side, 
combined  with  its  secretiveness  and  absence  of  healthy  criticism 
which  laid  it  open  to  the  gangrene  of  unchecked  fraud  and  the 
sleeping  sickness  of  uncorrected  stupidity. 

The  advantages  that  the  joint-stock  system  has  conferred  upon 
friendless  beginners  are  thus  seen  to  be  overwhelming.  It  has 
created  an  enormous  field  for  his  activity,  and  it  has  made  hia  way 
easier  in  the  comparatively  small  fields  which  were  already  in 
existence.  The  tendency  which  is  at  present  most  marked  in  its 
latter-day  development — that  of  combination  and  amalgamation 
— still  further  betters  his  chance  by  increasing  the  demand  for  the 
men  of  marked  abiUty  and  character  who  alone  can  face  the  great 
responsibilities  incurred  by  the  management  of  these  enormous 
enterprises.    Not  long  ago  a  scheme  was  mooted  in  the  City  for  1 
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bank  amalgamation  which  would  iiave  raised  one  of  the  great  banka 
iaio  a  poaitaoD — judged  by  the  vastneas  of  its  liabilities  and  resources 
aad  Um  huge  sweep  of  its  activities — greatly  above  that  of  its  com- 
pMiS,  all  o(  which  have  grown  very  rapidly  in  recent  years,  chieSy 
br  this  process  of  amalgamation  and  absorption.  The  scheme  fell 
tfcBtwHh,  to  the  satisfaction  of  judicious  observers,  who  thought 
tkat  thia  taiulency  for  amalgamation  wan  being  rushed  too  rapidly, 
•ad  among  the  reaaon.s  that  were  then  mentioned,  in  the  course 
a(  tita  diaetiMon  that  this  incident  awakened,  as  making  it  undesir- 
alife  ta  poflli  the  anuUgamatlon  system  too  far,  was  the  difhculty 
rf  indmg  men  who  had  the  nerve  and  the  capacity  that  were 
■^«il«d  at  the  helm  of  such  financial  leviathans.  We  may  be  very 
•■i  Uiat  when  the  difficulty  of  fmding  men  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
«i&,  A  real  man  who  is  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  will 
fad  Ettle  difficulty  in  making  his  way  up. 

And  now  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  A  young  man  going 
■to  thm  aefrice  of  a  joint^stock  company  need  not  expect  to  make 
■  fi^tttit'  fortune.  If  he  wants  to  become  a  millionaire  he  is 
*^'«««**«»g  tlie  wrong  path.  For  tho  system,  like  many  other  of  the 
tw>denrtea  which  have  within  the  last  century  transformed  at 
tmy  tat«  Cbe  external  conditions  of  life,  has  had  a  levelling  tendency. 
Jaak  aa  democracy  gives  every  man  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
lis  eoantry's  aflairs,  and  an  opportunity  of  shaping  its  destinies, 
hsi  linata  the  power  of  those  who  are  in  command  at  any  given 
■oaaoti  ao  the  joint-stock  system  gives  every  oflice-boy  the  chance 
il  nuig  to  bo  managing  director,  and  perhaps  rhainnan  at  the 
■aaa  time,  but  It^avea  him.whHn  he  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  a  servant 
of  tlw  company  and  in  receipt  of  emoluments  which  ought  to  be 
eiuragh  to  aati«fy  anybody,  but  at  the  same  time  am 

amaDer  than  those  which  he  might  be  earning  if  he  were  at 

sad  ol  a  btunneaa  which  he  hiul  built  up  by  his  own  energy. 

bomaa  Ltpton  made  his  business  and  his  millions,  and  then 

the  fonner   into   a  joint-stoclc  company,   which    affords 

(or  plenty  of  young  men  to  '  get  on.'  and  for  some 

to  Hie  to  poaitionH  of  well-paid  responsibility,  but  gives  no 

for  tluMS  who  wish  to  emulate  the  economic  triumphs  of  its 


The  old  partaanhip  system  kept  the  profits  of  the  business  in 
the  haada  of  a  few  partners,  who  passed  it  and  the  profits  on  to 
Ihor  aooa  and  napiuma,  and  were  not  likely,  except  in  cases  of 
I  good  fortooa  or  extraordinary  capacity,  to  admit  any  of 
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their  clerical  staff  within  the  ch&nned  circle.  They  formed  a  com- 
mercial aristocracy  into  which  the  office- boy  could  only  climb  by 
means  of  exceptional  good  luck.  But  when  he  did  do  so,  he  was, 
speaking  comparatively,  better  off  than  his  counterpart  of  to-day 
who  rises  to  be  general  manager.  Thus  the  joint-stock  system  has 
opened  the  path  more  widely  to  the  ambitious  aspirant,  but  it  has 
robbed  the  prize  of  some  of  its  gilding.  For  the  profits  of  the 
business  are  divided  between  the  management  and  the  shareholders, 
and  the  management,  agab,  is  subdivided,  being  partly  in  the 
hands  of  the  officials  of  the  company  and  partly  in  those  of  the 
directors.  It  is  true  that  many  companies  pay  their  managers  a 
commission  on  profits,  and  from  this  8ourc«  alone,  in  the  case  of 
successful  companies,  an  income  may  be  earned  which  will  compare 
favourably  with  the  salaries  of  Cabinet  Ministers;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  greatest  prizes  of  the  commerci^,l  world  are  still 
reserved  for  those  who  work  for  their  own  hand,  and  succeed.  The 
big  stakes  that  they  sometimes  clear  are  a  set-off  against  the  failure 
of  many  to  make  even  a  decent  hving,  and  the  servants  of  joint- 
stock  companies  may  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  if 
the  prize  that  they  work  for  is  not  so  rich,  it  is  very  much  more 
easily  attainable,  and  that  failure  to  reach  it  means,  instead  of 
the  bankruptcy  which  is  too  often  the  position  of  the  unfortunate 
single-handed  adventurer,  merely  a  position  of  mediocrity  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  great  commercial  army.  It  may  also,  perhaps, 
comfort  them  to  reflect  that  a  system  which  provides  a  large  number 
of  people  with  opportunities  for  earning  a  very  comfortable  com- 
petence is  much  more  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large  and  to 
the  individuab  employed  by  it  than  one  which  dangles  before 
speculative  spirits  the  chance  of  a  few  rich  prizes  and  a  great  many 
blanks. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  a  few  words  will  not  be  out  of  place  con- 
cerning the  changes  wrought  by  the  development  of  the  joint-stock 
system  with  regard  to  the  mental  equipment  required  by  young 
men  who  go  into  business  with  the  hope  of  making  their  way 
upwards.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  qualities  which  have  always 
helped  a  man  upwards  in  all  ranks  of  life — energy,  honesty,  punctu- 
aUty,  accuracy,  willingness,  and  suchUke — are  still  the  chief  require- 
ments, and  always  will  be  ;  these  go  without  saying,  and,  indeed, 
the  stress  of  competition  makes  them  more  imperatively  required 
than  ever.  But  there  are  one  or  two  reapects  in  which  the  joint- 
stock  system,  and  the  developments  that  are  inextricably  ooa- 
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nith  it,  have  caused  a  demand  for  s]}ecUl  qualities  on  the 
who  hope  to  win  success  by  serving  it. 

,  it  is  clear  that  the  process  by  which  the  scope  o£ 
activity  is  every  year  widened  through  the  constant 
of  MDAigamation  makes  a  similar  widening  process  in  the 
liadiol  its  aervmnta  essential  to  success.  Now  that  businesses  are 
LUqg  lo  ikung  everything  for  themselves,  growing  or  mining  their 
|«a  mw  matezial,  working  it  up  and  treating  it,  dealing  with  it 

E^  all  ita  ftages  until  it  emerges  finally  as  the  finished  pro- 
Bnd  tJien,  instead  of  selhng  it  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  marketing 
■BMlrea  and  following  it  in  some  cases  till  it  is  actually  in  the 
of  the  individual  consumer,  it  is  obvious  that  the  oppor- 
oflered  to  their  employee  are  infinitely  more  various  when 
with  tho«e  that  were  granted  by  the  old-fashioned  con- 
hich  haodled  a  commodity  through  one  of  its  stages  and 
Hcd  it  on  to  another  firm  for  the  next.  And  the  art  of 
■tof  on  in  life  contnsts  almost  entirely  in  readiness  to  take  a 
PHm  whan  it  is  offered.  Henoe  one  of  the  first  lessons  that  a 
loath  ahoald  learn  is  the  necessity  for  taking  an  intelligent  interest 
L  and  ihowing  an  intelligent  knowledge  of,  all  the  brandies  of  the 
■■■BM  in  which  be  may  be  engaged.  He  has  to  resist  as  far  aa 
^^Ue  tbe  tftodcncy  to  specialisation  which  is  nowadays  so  oppres- 
Hqr  pRvmlent.  I  heard  a  case  not  long  ago  of  a  clerk  in  an 
company  whose  daily  task  consisted  in  filling  in  reut;wal 
— that  it,  notices  to  poUcy-holdcrs  that  their  premiums 
«•  doe  on  mch  or  such  a  day.  On  being  asked  what  bec^mo  of 
itaeee  when  filled  in.  he  replied,  '  Oh,  they  go  up  to  room  B  13.' 
th«t,aU  wms  •  blank  to  him;  what  a  premium  meant,  or  what 
poboj  was,  or  what  might  he  the  object  and  possible  utility  of 
k  »t  which  he  ploddt^'J  daily,  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  matter 
beyond  his  ken.  a  '  question  not  to  be  asked.' 
donbt  this  youth  was  an  extreme  case,  but  he  only  carried 
perfection  a  fault  that  n  miivcrsally  prevalent.  It  ii« 
to  induce  a  young  man  to  see  that  it  is  the  early  years  of 
career  which  will  in  all  probability  decide  the  degree 
or  failure.  And  it  is  natural  to  careless  youth  to  reck 
these  thing!—*  Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth  to  akip 
meahee  of  good  counsel  the  cripple.'  Nevertheless  it  ia 
to  orerrate  tlie  importance  of  this  wide-eyed  int^ilU- 
hich,  not  content  with  casting  its  daily  ledger,  or  doing  its 
OQ  some  amall  fragment  of  the  great  machine,  seta  itself 
ut— »a.  »oi,  5.a,  16 
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as  early  as  possible  to  master  the  movement  of  the  whole,  and  to 
prepare  itself  to  lend  a  hand  in  any  part  of  the  mechanism,  with  a 
view  to  securing  some  day  the  control  of  the  who'  liaation. 

An  immediate  result  of  this  broadening  of  the  hoi  il  b«  an 

improvement  in  the  handhng  of  the  special  work  that  has  to  b« 
done,  and  a  pleasing  increase  in  the  amount  of  interest  that  may 
be  got  out  of  it. 

And  this  necessity  for  a  widened  intelligence  may  be  carried 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  business  in  which  our  young  hopeful 
is  engaged.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  master  the  meaning 
and  uses  of  the  company  that  he  works  for,  as  a  whole  and  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  department  in  which  he  may 
happen  to  start.  He  must  recognise  as  early  as  pos!uble  that  a 
well-trained  mind  and  a  broad  and  well-informed  grasp  of  the 
general  problems  of  hfo  arc  essential  for  the  composition  of  a  man 
who  has  to  face  the  compUcated  questions  which  nowadays  confront 
the  successful  manager  of  any  business.  The  cry  is  all  for  technical 
education,  an  excellent  thing  in  itself,  but  merely  as  a  handmaid  to 
the  only  education  which  makes  a  man  a  man.  Even  in  the  curing 
of  bacon  it  pays  to  have  had  a  good  general  education — witness  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  '  Ireland  in  the  New 
Century.'  '  I  must  guard,'  says  this  authority,  '  against  the  sup- 
position that  in  our  iusietence  upon  the  importance  of  the  practical 
side  of  education  we  are  under  any  doubt  as  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  hterary  side.  My  friends  and  I  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  educational  experience  of  Denmark, 
where  the  people,  who  are  as  much  dependent  on  agriculture  as 
are  the  Irish,  have  brought  it  by  means  of  organisation  to  a  more 
genuine  success  than  it  has  attained  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Yet 
an  inquirer  will  at  once  discover  that  it  is  to  the  *'  High  Schools," 
and  not  to  the  agricultural  schoola,  which  are  also  excellent, 
that  the  extraordinary  national  progress  is  mainly  due.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  was  studying  the  Danish  system  of  State  aid  to  agri- 
culture found  this  to  be  th«>  opinion  of  the  Danes  of  all  classes,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  achievements  of  the  associations  of  farmers, 
not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  but  in  a  far  more  difficult 
undertaking,  the  manufacture  of  bacon  in  large  factories  equipped 
with  all  the  most  modern  macliinery  and  apphances  which  science 
had  devised  for  the  production  of  the  hni^shed  article.  He  at  first 
concluded  that  this  success  in  a  higlily  technical  industry  by  bodies 
of  farmers  indicated  a  very  perfect  system  of  tedmioAl  education. 
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Bot  be  •oon  foiuid  another  cause.  A,8  one  of  the  leading  educators 
•nd  *t  M  of  the  coantiy  put  it  to  Mm  :  "  It'a  not  technical 

instrucuiiu,  a  ^  the  hnmanities."  '  An  almost  equally  remarkable 
ftiPOoy  to  the  importance  of  general  education  for  commercial 
is  the  fact  that  the  least  sleepy  of  the  English  railway 

ipaniee  ia  at  present  endeavouring  to  secure  the  services  of  men 
with  s  unircraity  training  on  ita  administrative  staff. 

And  lest  these  propositions  should  discourage  those  who  have 
to  start  •  commercial  career  with  little  or  no  education  in  the 

litaea  behind  them,  I  may,  perhaps,  point  out,  though  thereby 

vaadoiitg  a  Uttte  lieyond  the  scope  of  my  subject,  that  such  educa- 
tioa  cmn.  and  in  fact  must,  be  given  by  every  man  to  himself.  It 
M  impoMible  to  pontue  this  matter  further,  but  one  word  of  negative 
MMMd  nay  be  given — nearly  all  of  us  could  greatly  improve  the 
Modttion  of  our  minds,  and  add  considerably  to  the  leisure  that 
«e  have  available  for  mental  development,  by  ceasing  to  read 
mbfaidiy  periodical  literature. 

FinaDy,  the  aspirant  after  commercial  success  must  remember 
that  SDOB  the  joLnt*stock  sptem  baa  massed  the  industrial  army 
m  ht^^atjffiir  instead  of  units,  a  knowledge  of  men  and  how  to  deal 
vtth  tim,  and  get  their  beat  work  out  of  them,  is  a  matter  of 
WT-incwawng  importance  to  the  uucce.isful  organiser  of  victory. 

Geobgb  Yakd.   ' 
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To  those  who  call  their  knowledge  ot  current  science  partly,  at 
least,  by  means  of  occasional  glances  at  more  or  less  distorted 
imager  of  single  facets,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  I  fear  the  title  of  this  article 
may  suggest  that  it  is  somewhat  belated.  Atoms !  I  hear  them 
say,  what  is  he  thinking  about  ?  There  are  no  atoms  now,  they 
have  all  been  cut  up  into  electrons  and  corpuscles.  Who  cares 
about  the  weights  of  the  atoms  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  ? 

And  yet  never,  perhaps,  since  Dalton  propounded  his  atomic 
hypothesis  a  century  or  so  ago  has  the  eaiatence  of  these 
hypothetical  particles  seemed  quite  so  probable,  quite  so  believ- 
able as  to-day.  True  it  is  that  within  the  last  few  years  some 
of  our  ideas  about  the  chemical  atx^ms  have  been  modified  pro- 
foundly. The  hydrogen  atom  is  no  longer  considered  the  smallest 
particle.  If  radium  be  indeed  an  element — and  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  exercises  many  of  the  functions  of  an  element — then  the 
atoms  of  Dalton  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  indestructible 
individuals,  but  rather  must  be  looked  upon  as  congeries  of  still 
smaller  bodies,  each  atom  forming  a  kind  of  diminutive  heavenly 
system,  so  to  speak,  such  as  we  might  picture  to  ourselves  by 
thinking  about  what  we  should  see,  or  of  what  we  should  not  see, 
if  we  gazed  upon  the  heavens  through  the  wrong  end  of  an 
immense  and  powerful  telescope.  Yet,  after  all,  the  idea  of  the 
chemical  atom  remains,  and  the  part  it  plays  is  not  less  but  even 
more  important  than  of  yore.  Still,  the  basis  of  most  chemical 
speculation,  the  hydrogen  atom,  now,  in  addition,  affords  the 
physicist  a  jumping-place,  whence  he  may  start  on  some  of  hi£ 
amazing  flights  into  the  regions  where  matter,  energy,  and  elec- 
tricity dissolving,  as  it  were,  into  one  another,  almost  escape  the 
scrutiny  even  of  his  penetrating  glances. 

Here,    then,    is    my   excuse — and   you    have    only   to    read 
Professor  J.   J,   Thomson's    lecture    on   '  Bodies    smaller 

Atoms '  to  see  that  it  is  a  good  excuse — for  asking  the  

of  the  CoRNUiLL  toi  hark  back,  and  dwell  for  a  moment  on  etich 
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■a  dld4tiBe  rabjeot  as  the  methods  of  weighing  the  chemical 
■temiL 

In  th«  last  number  of  the  Corxhill  I  endeavotired  to  give 
bfi  are  interested  in  matters  of  this  kind  a  peep  into  the 
by  vhiob  science  has  succeeded  in  weighing  the  earth, 
taa,  and  other  memberR  of  the  heavenly  constellations.  The 
difBculty.  or  rather  one  of  the  great  difficulties,  in  weighing 
flMth  i*  its  bigness.  We  not  only  cannot  by  any  means  get 
earth  into  a  tcale  pan,  but  we  cannot  even  form  a  mental 
of  each  a  process.  When  we  contemplate  the  exploit  of 
an  atom  our  difficulties  are  of  the  same  order,  but  of 
Oppowte  kind.  For  atoms,  if  they  exist,  are  far  too  small 
iaolatod.  Think  how  many  chemical  atoms  go  to  make 
op  •  single  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  that  is  about  as  much 
■  woold  go  inside  the  shell  of  a  small  filbert,  say,  about 
M.OOO.CIOO,000,000,000.000,000  (ninety  thousand  million  billion), 
joa  will  realise  the  nature  of  the  task  which  John  Dalton,  of 
;  prcMented  to  science  when,  by  formulating  his  Atomic 
,  be  made  it  an  object  to  determine  the  sizes  and  masses  of 
of  the  elements.  How  were  Davy,  Wollaston,  and  their 
expert  experimenters  though  they  were,  to  perform  a 
fika  this  with  the  means  then  at  their  disposal  ?  How  were 
to  we%fa  bodies  that  could  not  be  seen  by  means  of  the  most 
mioroacopes,  nay,  to  be  exact,  bodies  which  very  possibly 
«sist  only  in  the  minds  of  Dalton  and  his  followers?  Let 
M»  how  this  task  has  been  accomplished. 
From  the  earliest  times  {>hilusopher8  have  pondered  on  the 
of  matter.  Does  everything  consist  of  grains  held 
by  some  attracting  force,  or  is  matter  continaoos, 
moeh  as  a  jelly  seems  to  be  to  the  human  eye? 
That  k  the  qaeclton.  The  poet-philosopher  Lucretius  and  others 
iBMi^  the  anoients,  and  in  more  recent  days  the  great  Newton, 
MHfied  thMOeelrea  on  the  aide  of  the  atoms ;  the  latter  declaring 
that  to  him  it  seemed  probable  '  that  God  in  the  beginning 
ConiMBd  matlMr  in  Mlid,  massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable 
pHtidea^  •  >  «  and  that  theBe  primitive  j>articles,  being  solids,  are 
faMoaiparBbly  harder  than  any  |K>rouH  bodies  compounded  of  them ; 
even  so  rery  bard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary 
power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  Himself  made  one  in  the 
flnl  ereskian.*  And,  Bnally,  John  Dalton,  the  greatest  of  the 
'  AtomiftB,*  ••  those  who  upheld  the  grained  structure  theory  of 
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matter  were  once  designated,  placed  the  atomic  hypotheBis  on  a 
firm  foundation  by  showing  how  it  might  be  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  chemical  phenomena. 

Ijet  it  be  admitted  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  is  com- 
posed of  minute,  invisible  particles,  which  have  never  been  broken 
down  or  destroyed  in  the  various  physical  and  chemical  changes 
to  which  we  have  subjected  them,  except  conceivably  in  certain 
special  cases  connected  with  radio-active  change.  Let  it  be 
admitted,  farther,  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  atoms  as  there 
are  chemical  elements,  say,  about  eighty,  and  that  the  weight  of 
the  atom  of  each  element  differs  from  that  of  the  atom  of  every 
other  element  known  to  us.  Then  the  question  is,  How  can  we 
compare  the  weights  of  these  eighty  different  kinds  of  atoms  ? 

Dalton  himself  made  courageous  attempts  to  solve  this  pro- 
blem. But  he  was  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  was  able  to  give 
UB  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  different 
elements  are  unequal,  but  to  weigh  them  correctly  was  not  yet 
possible  in  his  time.  In  some  cases  he  was  able  to  state,  approxi- 
mately, the  proportions  in  which  the  better  known  elements 
combine.  He  knew,  for  example,  that  in  water  one  part  of 
hydrogen  is  united  with  eight  of  oxygen.^  Bat  Dalton  and  his 
colleagues  could  not  tell  us  whether  these  proportions  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  correspond  to  the  union  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
with  one  atom  of  oxygen  or  to  the  union  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
with  a  single  atom  of  oxygen,  or  to  some  other  more  compli- 
cated arrangement.  And  thus  for  a  long  time  but  little  progress 
was  made,  except  perhaps  in  Italy,  where  the  delicate  perceptions 
of  Avogadro  enabled  him,  as  early  as  1811,  to  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  a  silken  thread  which  might  have  guided  us  into  the  right 
path  many  years  before  meet  of  the  chemists  actually  walked 
there. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  if  all  matter  consists  of  minute  indivisible 
particles  which  conform  to  a  very  limited  number  of  types,  and  if 
all  the  thousands  of  compounds  known  to  chemists  are  produced 
by  the  joining  together  of  these  atoms  in  various  numbers,  then 
there  must  be  two  distinct  classes  of  particles  to  be  considered — 
first,  the  atoms,  and,  secondly,  various  groups  of  atoms  ;  each 
particxilar  group  probably  corresponding  to  a  given  element,  or 
to  a  given  compound  substance  ?  In  these  latter  groups,  the 
moUoiUei  vnUgrantes  of  Avogadro  as  distinguished  ''•■"t- 
'  Dalton'B  valne  wai  lomovhat  lover  tban  this. 
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SUmmUairtm  or  atnma.  we  liavp  the  molecules  of  the 

chemist. 

The  obrioas  cl  i  i  botweca  the  atoms  and  molecules  of 

flMCinrn  elemeii.  lecogniBed  by  Avogadro  and  Ampere  at 

ay  early  otage.     But  it  so  happened  that  in  their  hands  it  was 

^l!^  fridtfnl  when  applied  to  the  gases.     And  thus  a  (juarter  of  a 

•U{Ked  before   their  ideas   on  this  Hubject,  and  before 

ATOf;adro'a  £unou8  hyixithesig  on  the  constitution  of  the  gasee, 

•Indi  fteaehet  us  tliat  'in  all  elastic  Quids' — gases — 'observed 

Wdtt  the  flame  conditions  the  molecules  are   placed  at  oqual 

i,'  bore  their  predestined  fruit  in  the  hands  of  his  eminent 

r,  Jean  Baptiste  Andr^  Dunia^  and  of  those  who  followed 


Aa  it  woold  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  half  a  score 
M  to  I'  :i  a  passing  glance  at  the  individual  laboura  of 

imali  chemists  who  have  struggled  with  the  problem 

of  Vi^fhing  the  atoms,  we  will  now  drop  the  historical  details  of 
sabject,  and  tarn  our  attention  to  its  broader  aspects. 
liBi  xu  we  exactly  where  we  stand.  According  to  the 
leaehhigs  of  Avogadro.  Amp(^re,  Dumas,  and  the  modem  chemist, 
■Mttar  exist*  in  two  dtxtinct  states  of  subdivision.  First,  there 
■«  the  atoma,  which  as  far  as  we  know  are  quite  indivisible  by 
ahaodeal  means.  Secondly,  there  are  groups  of  atoms  held 
by  tome  kind  of  attraction,  and  constituting  the  larger 
called  molecules — a  definite  group  corresponding  to 
If  h  element  and  to  each  compound ;  the  distinction  between 
itary  and  compound  molecules  in  terms  of  the  atomic  hypo* 
beinf;  this,  that  in  each  of  tlie  former  ail  the  atoms  are 
r.  and  that  the  molecule  may  even  consist  of  a  single  atom, 
tlie  molecules  of  com])ounds  must  contain,  every  one  of 
■lamB  of  at  lea<t  two  diflerent  kinds.  Then,  in  addition, 
A«o|«adro'»  hyijothens  teaches  as  that  equal  volumes  of  gasex,  if 
at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  contain  equal 
ibani  of  moleooles.  Tliis  \t\iit  stritcment  is  not  absolutely 
tni«,  bat  it  approaches  the  truth  suflaciently  nearly  for  our 
It  holds  equally  when  applied  t^o  elementary  ga«es  like 
and  hydrogen  and  to  comfMunds  Uke  steam,  whic^h  is 
I,  &i  we  know,  of  OJ^gen  and  hydrogen,  providtnl  that  the 
b  really  in  the  gaseoui  state,  that  is,  if  it  is  at  a  sufficiently 
tenipemture. 
Nov,   what  Avogadro's   hypothesis  does  for  us   is  this.     It 
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enables  us  to  get  round  the  difficulty  created  by  the  excessive 
minuteness  of  atoms  and  molecules.  Because  if  equal  volumea  of 
two  gaseH  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules,  then  from  the 
behaviour  of  these  equal  volumes,  or  of  any  other  known  volumes 
of  these  gases,  when  they  react  with  one  another  or  with  other 
gases,  we  can  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  behaviour  of  single 
molecules.  For  erample,  under  suitable  conditions  two  volumes 
of  the  gas  hydrogen  will  combine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen,  and 
produce  two  volumes  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam.  It  does  not 
matter  what  volumes  are  taken  ;  they  may  be  cubic  inches,  pints, 
gallons,  cubic  centimetres,  what  you  will,  provided  that  they 
correspond  to  the  proportions  mentioned  above. 

Now  suppose  that  in  a  given  case  the  one  volimie  of  oxygen 
contained  one  billion  molecules  of  oxygen.  Then  would  it  not 
follow  from  Avogadro'a  hypothesis  that  the  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
contained  two  billion  molecules  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  two 
volumes  of  steam  produced  by  their  combination  contained  two 
billion  molecules  of  steam  ? 

But  if  this  is  so,  then  one  billion  molecules  of  oxygen  will 
nnite  with  two  billion  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  yield  two 
billion  molecules  of  steam ;  or,  dividing  each  of  these  numbers 
by  one  billion,  we  find  that  one  molecule  of  oxygen  will  unite 
with  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  produce  two  molecules  of 
steam. 

Thus,  the  hypothesis  affords  us  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  by  which 
we  can  pass  from  large  volumes  of  gases  which  we  can  handle  to 
the  minuter  molecule?,  which  individually  are  invisible,  intan* 
gible,  and  only  to  be  clearly  conceivetl,  in  fact,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  well-trained  imagination. 

Before  we  proceed  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Avogadro  in  our 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  weighing  an  atom,  there  is  one 
other  illustration  which  will  help  us  to  realise  its  value.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  in  each  molecule  of  a  compound  there  must  be 
at  least  one  atom  of  each  constituent  element,  and.  accordingly, 
that  such  molecules  must  be  made  up  of  two,  three,  fotir,  or 
some  larger  number  of  atoms.  But  it  is  by  no  means  equally 
easy  to  form  an  opinion  about  the  molecules  of  the  element* ; 
to  decide^  for  example,  whether  these  consist  of  single  atoms  or 
of  pairs,  of  triplets,  or  of  yet  more  complex  groups.  Now  this 
is  a  question  of  considerable  importance. 

We  know,  as  has  already  been  explained,  that  one  volame  of 
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rQI  oombine  irith  two  vol  nines  of  hydrogen  and  produce 
two  Tolames  of  stesm,  or,  substituting  as  before  naolecules  for 
vqIoiuh,  that  a  molecule  of  oxygen  will  unite  with  two  molecules 
bydrogen  and  yield  two  molecules  of  water  in  the  form  lOf 
Thifl  tflls  UB  just  what  we  want  to  learn.  For  since 
mttsi  be  at  least  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  each  of  these  two 
of  water — that  is,  two  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  two 
of  water  taken  together — it  is  clear  that  the  mole- 
of  oxygen  from  which  they  were  produced  must  itself  have 
at  the  very  least  two  such  atoms,  for  it  would  be 
iMoonsteot  with  the  whole  body  of  chemical  knowledge  to 
■ppcse  that  a  single  atom  of  any  kind  is  created  in  the  course 
of  say  rhwniffal  change.  By  similar  experiments,  supplemented 
by  nmilar  muoning,  we  can  arrive  at  the  constitution  of  other 
olMBcntitfy  moleonlee,  and  we  6nd  that  while  hydrogen  molecules 
md  OMny  others  are  diatomic  like  oxygen,  others  again  are 
itiftii  iilljr  constituted,  some,  e.g.  ozone,  the  more  active  phase  of 
fltyipu,  being  composed  of  three  atoms,  others  of  four,  and  so  on  ; 
vfailrt  totae,  for  example  quicksilver  and  argon,  have  molecules 
vUd^  an  oooposed  of  single  atoms. 

Befive  we  may  hope  to  follow  the  processes,  simple  as  they 
■TO  in  prindpk.  involved  in  weighing  an  atom,  we  have  still  to 
gpan  a  really  definite  idea  of  what  it  is  we  want  to  weigh.  At 
fMMDft  «e  are  too  nearly  in  the  position  of  the  chemists  of 
•  t— luij  ago,  for  it  was  jojit  the  want  of  a  really  definite  and 
iMraot  idea  of  an  atom  that  made  it  so  difficult  for  Dalton  and  his 
Inimnrtiafn  ■noceasors  not  only  to  fix  atomic  weights,  but  even  to 
«(De  with  ooe  another  comfortably  about  them.  Let  us,  then, 
tadeanrar  to  throw  our  notions  into  a  more  precise  form. 

EveryoBO  is  familiar  with  the  element  carbon,  which  exists 
m  tbe  form*  of  soot,  diamond,  and  black  lead.  Most  of  us  know 
that  carboo  i*  one  of  tbe  roost  important  of  all  the  elements ; 
that  ila  flomponnds  are  lore  numerous  than  those  of  any 

othar  rfagla  deinent.  air  ^^s  more  numerous  than  those  of 

■n  the  other  elements  taken  together ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
oooipoBasts  of  the  ttasnes  of  all  animalR  and  all  vegetables.  And 
aaae,  perliapa,  are  swan  that  many  of  the  carl)oii  compounds  are 
l^aos,  or  become  gaseons  at  high  temperatures,  and  that,  conse- 
f.  this  element  lends  itself  well  to  our  purpose.  Therefore, 
try  to  answer  the  qoection,  What  do  we  mean,  exactly,  by 
m  of  carfaoD  ? 
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Since  atoms  have  never  yet  been  divided  in  ordinary  cases  ' 
chemical  change,  and  since  they  unite  to  form  the  larger  and  mora 
complex  individoalg  called  molecules,  one  thing  seems  quite  clear. 
If  we  can  discover  what  is  the  BmallpHt  quantity  of  carbon  that 
is  present  in  any  one  of  the  molecules  which  contain  carbon,  we 
shall  have  a  quantity  which  must  correspond  to  the  weight  of 
one,  two,  or  more  atoms  of  that  element :  a  weight  which  may 
be  greater  than  that  of  an  atom  of  carbon,  and,  if  so,  must  be  an 
exact  multiple  of  its  atomic  weight,  but  which  cannot  be  less 
than  the  weight  of  a  single  atom  of  carbon,  since  no  molecule  can 
contain  less  than  an  atom  of  any  constituent  element.  These 
considerations  carry  us  a  step  forward,  and  plant  our  feet  on 
comparatively  firm  ground,  but  they  leave  us  in  need  of  a 
standard  of  reference. 

In  the  earliest  attempts  to  compare  the  '  weight '  of  the  earth 
with  the  weights  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  was  found  impossible, 
for  a  time,  to  express  the  values  calculated  from  astronomical 
observations  in  accordance  with  any  of  the  common  standards 
such  as  the  gram,  the  ounce,  or  the  pound.  Accordingly,  the 
earth  itself  was  adopted  as  the  standard,  and  was  said  to  have 
the  density  1  ;  the  density  of  the  sun,  which  is  one  quarter  as 
great  as  that  of  the  earth,  being  expressed  by  the  tigures  0*25, 
that  of  Venus  and  Mars  as  09,  and  so  on.  We  meet  with 
exactly  the  same  difficulty  in  the  cage  of  the  atoms.  It  ie  true 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  shrewd  guesses  at,  or  perhaps  1 
might  say  to  estimate,  the  weights  of  atoms,  and  one  of  these 
estimates  puts  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  for  example, 
at  about  the  forty-million-miUion-millionth  part  of  nine  one 
hundred-thousandths  of  a  gram,  a  gram  being  15]^  grains;  but 
for  several  reasons  it  is  thought  sounder  to  take  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  as  our  standard,  and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  say 
that  this  weighs  I  ;  hydrogen  being  chosen  because  its  atoms  are 
the  lightest,  although  there  are  certain  practical  objections  to  the 
selection. 

Now  suppose  we  were  to  obtain  and  analyse  samples  of  all  the 
compounds  formed  by  hydrogen  with  other  elements,  and  also 
samples  of  every  compound  containing  carbon,  and  in  this  way 
ascertained  the  respective  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in 
100  parts  of  every  compound.     And  further,  that  we 


determined  also  the  weight  of  the  mol< 


I?  very  one  of  tbeae 


compounds.     Then,  by  doing  a  number  of  sums  in  proportion  we 
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find  «h«t  proportion  of  hydrogen  is  present  in  a  molecular 
if;ht  of  each  Oitrnpound  contAining  hydrogen,  and  what 
pfopoftMni  of  carbon  in  present  in  a  molecular  weight  of  every 
coapoond  containing  carbon.  If  we  did  all  this  I  think  we 
•haald  discover  the  smallest  quantity  of  carbon  in  a  molecular 
traljgbt  of  any  carbon  compound  to  be  twelve  time«  as  great 
M  the  muiIlMi  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  a  molecular  weight  of 
■aj  conpoimd  of  hydrogen,  and  I  expre8S  this  opinion  by  saying 
that  stonu  of  c-arbon  are  twelve  times  as  heavy  as  atoms  of 
hjdrogeo. 

In  practice,  however,  vw  have  to  content  ourselves  with  some- 
ig  far  leas  exhatutive  than  the  tremendous  research  outlined 
i  thm  {irvTioos  pnmgraph.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
spoondii  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen.  We  do  not  know 
tt*  compoaitioii  of  all  these  compounds,  and  we  do  not  know  their 
MMilfltnilnr  weigbta  in  every  case,  and  therefore  we  must  be  satisfied 
vftb  MOW  aobnne  far  less  ambitious  than  the  ideal  one  which  I 
haw  pat  before  yon.  We  might,  for  example,  find  the  comjioai- 
taoa  attd  molecular  weights  of  as  many  compounds  of  carbon  and 
athjdixtgea  a« circumstances  permit,  and  then,  because  we  can  do 
bettor,  take  for  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  carbon  the 
qoaatity  of  carlwn  we  have  found  in  a  molecular  weight 
■ajr  eompoand  containing  carbon,  compared  with  the  smallest 
qvantity  of  hydrogen  found  in  a  similar  manner  in  a  molecular 
««igfat  of  any  oompoutid  containing  hydrogen.  The  atomic  weight 
of  earboD  thos  arrived  at  is  12.  If  we  extend  the  idea  of  an 
tliQ*  definwl  to  the  other  elements,  you  will  see  we  may 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  any  element  is  the  smallest 
it  of  that  element  yet  discovered  in  any  molecule  containing 
eoapared  with  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  ascertained  in  n 
Buumer  and  taken  as  1.  In  short,  the  atomic  weights  of 
'  «beiidita  giv«  as  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms.  They  tell 
fli  thai  earboB  atoms  are  twelve  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen  atoms, 
mjyo  afeooM  riztecn  times  as  heavy,  and  so  on  ;  but  since  we  do 
BDt  definitely  know  bow  many  hydrogen  atoms  go  to  make  a 
we  eaanot  p'  similar  information  about  tJie  weights 

tha  other  aton  r.      We   are  not,  in   fact,  quite  so  far 

|«aac«d  in  the  prooese  of  weighing  the  minute  atoms  as  in  that 
W9ifjbiBg  the  great  globe,  the  earth.     Nevertheless,  even  in 
M  Itas  already  been  said,  a  certain  aoaonnt  of 
haabeen  made. 
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I  hope  that  now  my  readers  have  gained  in  a  general  way  a 
tolerably  distinct  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  the  weights  of  atoms, 
and  that  they  realise  the  part  played  by  Avogadro's  hypothesia  in 
fixing  these  weights.  If  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  contain 
equal  numbers  of  similar  molecules,  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
weights  of  these  equal  volumes  must  be  proportional  to  the 
weights  of  the  individual  molecules  which  compose  them;  and 
that  if  we  desire  to  learn  the  compositions  of  the  molecules  of  the 
two  substances  we  have  only  to  analyse  equal  volumes  of  them  in 
order  to  discover  what  we  wish  to  know  ? 

Guided  by  these  considerations,  we  see  that  to  ascertain  the 
relative  atomic  weight  of  an  element  we  must  analyi^e  as  many 
compounds  of  the  element  as  possible,  deduce  the  molecular 
weights  of  these  compounds  from  their  densities '  in  the  gaseous 
state,  as  indicated  by  the  famous  hypothesis  of  Avogadro ;  and 
then  take  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  the  quantity 
present  in  a  molecular  proportion  of  that  compound  which  contains 
the  element  in  the  smallest  proportion.  The  actual  process  of 
weighing  an  atom  is  not,  truly,  by  any  means  so  simple  as  my 
words  suggest.  There  are  two  serious  sources  of  error.  First,  it 
is  not  easy,  though  it  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  to  compare  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes  of  gases  very  exactly.  Hence  molecular 
weights  based  upon  the  densities  of  gases  are  apt  to  be  less  close 
to  the  truth  than  we  could  wish.  Secondly,  much  depends  on  the 
chemist  including  among  the  compounds  he  analyses  that  par- 
ticular compound  which  contains  the  element  he  studies  in  the 
smallest  proportion  ;  on  his  being  able  to  prepare  that  compound 
in  a  highly  purified  state ;  on  its  being  a  substance  which  lends 
itself  to  exact  analysis,  and  also  one  whose  vapour  density  can  be 
determined.  Thus  there  are  many  pitfalls,  and  failure,  as  you 
will  perceive,  on  any  single  point  may  be  fatal  to  the  final  result. 

Some  one  has  said  that  an  essayist  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an 
ambassador  from  the  realms  of  literature,  science,  or  art.  I  take 
it  to  be  the  business  of  such  an  ambassador  to  enlighten  rather 
than  to  teach ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  treat  the  subject  of  his  essay 
broadly  rather  than  minutely;  to  avoid  rather  than  to  revel  in 
details;  and,  above  all,  to  put  aside  every  kind  of  technicality  if 
he  can  possibly  create  the  impression  he  desires  without  it. 
He  may  even  invent  illustrations,  and  use  his  inv.M      ■  ''le 

place  of  real  cases  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  comp  .'...h 

*  The  weights  of  equal  volames  of  ga««6  are  known  as  their  deoaftiM, 
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overlie  ttcientific  investigations  and  hide  the  truth 
fiom  thoM  vbo  look  on  from  the  outside.  And  I  oaght  perhaps 
to  eoofeas  here  that  in  the  preceding  pages  I  have  exercised  my 
fcnslioa  m  ui  ambaesador  in  a  liberal  spirit ;  that  though  I  have 
givra,  as  I  believe,  a  true  picture  of  the  ideas  on  which  the 
method  of  veighiog  atoms  is  base<l,  my  account  of  the  matter  is 
naOy  *  picture  and  not  a  photograph.  So  little  ia  this  account 
photogimphic,  in  fact,  that  if,  within  the  next  few  days,  any  of  my 
nadan  ahould  tom  over  the  pagea  of  a  book  on  the  fixing  of 
ateoue  voigbta,  they  might  perhaps  rub  their  eyes  and  wonder 
vbat  bearing  the  matter  in  the  book  could  {lossibly  have  on  the 
ptoixm  of  atom-weighing  as  described  in  this  article.  Never- 
Bb«ltm>  my  account  is  not  a  dream  ;  it  really  tells  you  what  the 
chaouBt  triafl  to  measure  in  his  researches  on  the  weights  of  atoms, 
nd  abow,  in  outline,  the  foundations  on  which  his  methods 
af  compassing  his  object  rest.  But  having  now  broken  ground, 
aod  gireo,  a«  I  hope,  sound  ideas  if  but  little  knowledge  of  our 
I  ahall   treat  the   remaining   iwrtious  somewhat  difle- 


I  have  already  said  how  very  difficult  it  may  be  to  follow 
Ij  the  line  of  work  suggested  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this 
,     Eren  if  this  were  not  so,  however,  we  should  still  seek 
it  from  other  directions.     In  science,  as  in  the  law  courts,  we 
eompelled  sometimes  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  a  single 
vitneav — that  ie,  on  a  single  fact.     SVhen  two  facts  seem  to  be  in 
we  naay  be  driven  to  decide  which  is  the  more  credible  of 
two.     But  we  jirefer,  of  course,  to  have  independent  con- 
evidence  before  ub,  and  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 
ever  riivce  the  problem  of  weighing  the  atoms  was  first 
attacked,  obemista  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  new 
We  want,  first,  farther  methods  of  weighing  molecules, 
I  that  the  ideas  expounded  above  may  be  upi>lied  in  the  case  of 
which  have  not  been  made  gaseous — that  is  to  say, 
lo  eaaeu  which  are  not  covered  by  Avogadro*s  hypothesis;  and, 
Jy,  Bcienoe  demands  further  rarthod:*  of  weighing  atoms,  in 
that  we  may  control  the  re-sults  obtained  by  working  along 
the  liaea  aJrvady  suggested. 

Fcvtonately,  as  we  shall  see,  at  I  ••«  have  other 

'  qoalities  besides  mass,  rn  n trees  we  seek 

are  at  cmr  difpotal.     These  resources,  in  fact,  thoogb  not  exactly 
•bndut,  are  ittfiolesUy  varied  oad  extensive  to  compel  xu,  here, 
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to  restrict  our  attention  to  a  few  illustration*.      First,  let  us 
consider  the  case  of  tbe  molecules. 

Avogadro  has  shown  us  how  to  deduce  the  relative  weights 
of  the  molecules  of  gaseous  substances  from  their  densitiea,  but 
unfortunately  many  substances  cannot  be  made  gaseous.  Kaoult, 
the  French  physicist,  has  come  to  our  aid  here,  and  has  taught 
us  how  to  weigh  the  molecules  of  substances  when  they  are 
dissolved  in  water  or  other  solvents. 

Unfortunately,  again,  some  substances,  when  heated  to  the 
point  at  which  they  turn  into  vapour,  do  not  merely  undergo  a 
physical  transformation  like  that  which  occurs  when  water  is 
converted  into  steam,  but  are  for  the  time  being  destroyed — 
that  is,  converted  into  new  things  altogether — with  the  result 
that  if  we  calculate  the  weights  of  their  molecules  from  their 
densities  we  draw  completely  wrong  conclusions.  Chemists  have 
learnt  how  to  detect  these  substances,  however,  and,  moreover, 
have  invented  chemical  methods  of  weighing  molecules  which 
can  be  applied  to  these  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind. 
These  two  e.xamples  are  very  far  from  sufiBcient ;  they  do  not 
exhaast  our  resources  nor  do  they  fully  cover  the  ground.  But 
they  will  give  a  good  idea  of  our  resources,  and,  the  reader's  time 
and  probably  his  patience  being  limitetl,  they  must  suffice. 

Kaoult's  beautiful  method  of  weighing  molecules  is  based 
on  the  freezing-points  of  solutions.  Everyone  knows  that  «ea 
water  freezes  much  less  readily  than  river  or  spring  water.  This 
is  due  to  the  solid  matter  which  sea  water  contains.  And  it  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  fact,  speaking  generally,  that  adding  a 
little  foreign  matter,  such  as  sugar,  to  pure  water  not  only  lowers 
tbe  freezing-point  of  the  latter,  but  acts  in  such  a  way  that  the 
effect  produced  is  very  simply  related  to  the  molecular  weight  of 
the.  solid  dissolved,  except  in  the  case  of  solutions  which  conduct 
electricity.  It  may  sound  almost  absurd,  but  is  nevertheleM 
true,  that  by  observing  tlie  temperature  at  which  a  dilute  isolu'- 
tion  of  sugar  freezes  a  chemist  can  determine  the  weights  of  the 
molecules  of  eugar  comimred  with  the  weight  of  an  atom  o( 
hydrogen.  The  process  cannot  even  be  said  to  be  very  difficult, 
for  quite  respectable  results  can  be  got  by  cajjable  schoolboys  after 
a  little  practice.  All  that  iu  wanted  is  a  chemical  '  '  •,  a 
delicate  thermometer,  a  few  glass  tul)es  and  bivpins,  nov,  md 

the  power  to  use  them.    Nor  ia  the  idea  of  the  method  difficult 
to  iollow.    If  you  take  half  a  dozen  suitable  subi^tAnces,  all  of 
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Icoflivn  molecular  weight ;  diseolve  weighed  quantities  of  each 
•epaiately  in  known  quantitiesi  of  water,  so  as  to  obtain  dilute 
nfaitiaiu;  obeerre  the  temperatures  at  which  these  solutiona 
fiveu^  and  then,  from  your  results,  calculate  the  freezing-points  of 
m  ni  of  nmilar  but  stronger  solutionK  containing  respectively  a 
aolecolar  weight  in  grams  ^  of  each  solid  to  one  hundred  grams 
of  water,  yoo  will  find  in  every  case  that  the  calculated  freezing- 
it  Dot  £ar  distant  from  —  1 9°  (J.     There  are  exceptions  to  this 

f,  bat  these  can  be  accounted  for;  and  thus,  if  we  can  deter- 
mine the  number  of  grams  of  a  given  substance  which  must  be 
daaolTod  in  100  grams  of  water  in  order  to  produce  a  solution 
viiieh  will  firecxe  at  -  19°  C,  we  sliall  have  its  approximate  mole- 
cular weight,  unless  the  substance  belongs  to  one  of  those  claseea 
^lieh  are  known  not  to  conform  to  liaoult's  rule.  Other  solvents 
■■y  be  employed  in  place  uf  water,  and  other  physical  properties 
the  temprratuTD  at  which  solutions  of  known  strength  boil 
also  be  made  use  of,  but  we  must  not  dwell  upon  these  here. 

Boon  after  Dumas  re-directed  attention  to  the  methods  ol 
mfgijing  Arogadro'g  hypotbevis  to  the  weighing  of  molecules, 
it  was  Cpond  that  in  certain  cases  it  led  to  re.&ulU  which  chemists 
vcm  quite  unable  U)  accept.  This  brings  us  to  a  chemical 
aaatbod  of  weighing  molecules. 

Th«  vapour  density  of  xulphuric  acid  suggests  that  its  mole- 
col*  miut  be  forty-nine  times  oi  heavy  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 
Ham  no  chrmiiit  can  admit  that  this  is  correct. 

Wbeti  rulpburic  acid  is  inixcd  with  an  alkali,  such  as  soda,  lu 
Mitaiii  proportions  its  acid  qualities  are  destroyed — it  is,  as  we 
■gr,  neatimli«ed — and  if  we  analyse  the  new  substance  thus  prO" 
doawd  ve  find  iitat  the  hydrogen  of  the  original  acid  is  gone  and 
Ika  OMtal  aodiiun  reigoa  in  itM  stead.  If,  however,  we  vary  tha 
■BDont  of  Mda  uttd,  if  we  take  half  as  much  soda  as  ia  necessary 
Ift  ncotsmliie  a  given  weight  of  acid,  or  twice  as  much,  or  one- 
tlud  ■>  macli,  and  m  on,  we  discover,  .soutier  or  later,  that  we 
flaa  gri  two  diitinet  aalU  from  Mulphurio  acid  and  «Hxla.  and  no 
mat9.  We  find,  moreorer,  that  in  one  of  these  salts  all  the 
hfdngen  of  the  add  u  replaced  by  sodium,  in  the  other  only 
halt  Now,  if  the  hydrogen  in  the  molecules  of  the  acid  exifts 
Uiae  in  the  form  of  indivisible  atoou,  a«  the  atomic  theory  asseita, 
doM  it  not  (bUow,  imuo  we  can  only  expel  this  hydrogen  in  two 

*  tW nwilwnilw  «M%lit  of  •eomiami  salt'  U  K3;  its  moloouUr  weight  in 
1fmm»,  —iiHillinl/.  U  BH'i  (rsoih 
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stages,  first  one  half  and  then  the  gecond  half,  that  each  molecule 
of  the  acid  must  contain  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  no  more  and  no 
less?  But  if  this  is  bo,  if  each  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tains exactly  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  then  that  weight  of  acid 
which  contains  these  two  atoms — that  is,  for  practical  purposes, 
two  parts  of  hydrogen — will  be  its  molecular  weight.  Now 
analysis  shows  that  ninety-eight  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  contain 
two  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  the  chemists  therefore  say  that  its 
molecular  weight  is  98,  not  49. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask,  Does  not  this  force  us  to  abandon 
Avogadro's  hypothesis  ?  No,  it  does  not  do  this.  It  only  warns 
us  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  apply  it  to  the  case  of  a  substance, 
like  sulphuric  acid,  which  splits  up  when  heated.  And  as 
usually  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  detect  such  substances,  Avogadro's 
hypothesis  stands  unshaken. 

And  now  we  must  consider,  in  conclusion,  one  or  two  other 
characteristic  properties  of  the  atoms  which  we  can  apply  in  the 
operation  of  weighing  them.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  of  these,  which  can  only  be  mentioned  in  passing,  is 
connected  with  the  shapes  of  the  crystals  into  which  they  enter; 
another  of  equal  importance,  and  more  easy  for  laymen  to  follow, 
is  their  capacity  for  heat.       i 

There  is  a  familiar  experiment  in  physics  which  consists  in 
making  several  balls  equal  in  weight  but  composed  of  diflferent 
metals  equally  hot  by  placing  them  in  boiling  water  and  then 
quickly  transferring  them  to  a  slab  of  wax.  When  this  is  done 
the  metallic  masses  sink  into  the  wax  at  very  diflFerent  rates,  some 
melting  much  wax  and  making  large  holes,  others  melting  little 
wax  and  making  holes  which  are  smaller.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  equal  weights  of  different  metals  take  up  unequal  quantities 
of  heat  when  their  temperatures  rise  tFirough  equal  numbers  of 
degrees,  say,  for  example,  from  0°  C.  to  100"  C,  and  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  a  well-known  principle,  give  out  unequal  quan> 
titles  of  heat  during  the  subsequent  process  of  cooling.  About 
the  year  1819  it  occurred  to  Dulong  and  Petit  to  consider  the  effect 
of  taking,  instead  of  equal  weights  of  the  elements,  atomic 
weights,  or  rather  quantities  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights. 
Thus,  the  atomic  weight  of  iron  being  56  and  that  of  copper 
and  tin  €3  and  118,  they  did  not  study  the  behaviour  of  I  gram 
or  of  10  grams  of  each,  but  that  of  56  grams  of  iron,  63  grams  of 
copper,  and  118  grams  of  tin.    The  fesult  was  very  remarkable. 
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Thej  Jband  Uuit  Ibe  qnanlity  of  heal  requireil  to  rait^e  an  atomic 
proportioa  of*  metAl  from  (>°C.  to  100°  C,  or  through  any  corre- 
qxmding  imnge  of  temperature,  vras  nearly  the  same  in  each  case. 
Ebi*,  then,  we  have  a  new  and  splendid  criterion  to  help  ue 
to  fix  atomic  weights.  The  atoms  of  the  elements  have,  approxi- 
BBUJy,  equal  capacities  for  heat.  If  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is 
to  raise  an  atomic  proportion,  say,  .56  grams,  of  iron  from 
flwiilUt  jHiiill  to  the  boiling-point  of  water,  then  an  approxi- 
I J  equal  quantity  of  heat  will  be  needed  to  raise  an  atomic 
of  any  other  metal  through  an  equal  range  of  tempeja- 
tera.  When  ooce  this  quantity  of  beat  has  been  fixed,  then  to 
the  atomic  weight  of  a  new  element  we  have  only  to  ascertain 
B  ezperiment,  not  a  very  easy  one  however,  how  much  of  the 
Mv  clement  abmrbe  this  quantity  of  heat  in  passing  from  0°  C.  to 
iQtrC  This  it,  in  effect,  the  famous  rale  of  Dulong  and  Petit. 
n«  leanltb  obtained  by  its  aid  are  not  very  exact,  becau.se  the 
experiments  are  not  easily  carried  out  under  suitable 
.  But  this  does  not  very  much  matter,  for  we  have  the 
aaaHM  of  eonecting  them.  A  more  serious  defect  lies  in  the  (act 
that  vhiUt  the  role  applies  well  to  the  metals,  which  form  the 
MJociij  of  the  eleinents,  it  does  not  do  equally  good  service  in 
fhm  CMS  of  foch  element*  an  carbon,  silicon,  and  boron.  But  here, 
■giin,  fiorewamed  is  forearmed.  We  have  only  to  be  cautious  when 
Jtady  M»-OMtaLi,and  no  harm  will  befall.   Dulong  and  Petit'a 

done  efaemistry  great  service. 
One  more  illoistration.  and  I  have  done.  From  early  days 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  arranging  many  of  the 
in  groopH  or  families  according  to  their  reitemblancee. 
stndyiog  thejte  groups  they  gradually  recognised  signs 
that  there  exitta  some  connection  between  the  properties  and 
weighti  of  the  members  of  the«e  groupie,  and  in  1864  an 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Newlande,  was  on  the  verge,  as  it  seems 
nam,  of  fiiUy  diicorering  the  law  subsequently  worked  out  by 
Meadel^eff  in  RnsAia  and  by  Professor  Lothar  Meyer  in 
Gomaay,  now  widely  known  a«  the  Periodic  Iaw,  which  enabled 
the  fanner  to  [vvdict  the  existence  of  a  number  of  elements 
Md  to  foretell  their  chief  ehemiwil  and  phyxicul  pro{)«rtieH  and 
tkmr  atomic  weighU.  According  to  this  law  the  properties  of 
tb*  ■Iwmnti  vaty  periodtraliy  with  the  weights  of  their  atoms, 
aithat  if  they  ar»  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights 
elemeota  recur  at  foraewhat  regular  intervals  ;  the  eighth 
MfU  Xvr-      -  Jigs.  llj 
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element  resembling  the  firbt,  the  ninth  resembling  the  secoiS 
and  so  on,  which  enables  us  to  foretell  the  properties  of  an  element 
if  we  know  its  atomic  weight,  or  to  foretell  its  atomic  weight  if 
we  are  acquainted  with  its  properties.  This  state  of  afiiurs  seems 
unlikely  to  be  the  result  of  mere  accident — the  chances  against 
that  are  too  great — and  thus  it  affords  us  a  distinctly  useful  means 
of  checking  atomic  weights  selected  upon  other  considerations. 
The  Periodic  Law  does  not  by  itself  enable  us  to  make  close 
determinations  of  the  weights  of  atoms.  But  this  does  not  much 
matter.  For  in  every  case,  in  practice,  the  actual  selection  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  an  element  is  controlled  by  the  fact  that,  aa  any 
given  atom  in  combining  with  hydrogen  must  unit«  with  one,  two, 
or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  true  atomic  weight  of  the  element 
must  be  an  exact  multiple  of  the  quantity  which  will  combine 
with  a  single  atom  or  one  part  of  hydrogen.  This,  however,  brings 
up  another  subject — viz.  the  methods  of  fixing  '  the  combining 
numbers '  of  the  elements,  which  is  far  too  big  a  matter  to  touch 
at  this  stage. 

W.  A.  Shenstone. 
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SYLVESTER  EVE. 

in  the  hollow  and  dusk  on  the  hill ! 
blaods  of  tree-tops  peer  through  the  gray, 
^Washed  by  the  wavei*  nf  a  sea  that  it;  still, 
Siiired  by  no  breath  of  the  busier  day. 

lee  of  winter  meets  wuitiess  of  eve, 
Pile,  with  no  splendour  of  sunset  and  frost ; 

f-eombre  the  tisoue  they  weave  ! 
Oat  of  the  dreams  of  the  days  we  have  lottt. 

I  around  and  below  and  above  ! 
6a*e  ooee  when  loud  in  the  leafleKs  boughs — 
i  Ifc  ndden  wingv  of  a  Koared  wood-dove. 
Or  the  passing  isoul  of  the  year  that  I  rouse  ? 

the  fat  bells  from  the  village  unaeen 
Steal  throogh  the  deadening  wreaths  of  the  fog; 

throngb  the  drip  from  the  beech-boughH  lean 
Home  calls  in  thf  hark  of  the  farmyard  dog. 

Pooia  the  vaili*)*  nnd  I  on  the  hill 

Sowabanet  by  impal^iable  jiowen*, 
piinilmg  oar  seiuefl,  frustrating  our  will, 
That  vainly  we  eeek  the  true  eyeti  that  »eek  ours. 

Handa  may  embrace  not  and  eyeH  may  not  &ee ; 

Blind  worlds  may  part  a*,  and  darkne^x  unmoved  ; 
Yet  what  if  undamped  and  unkitmed  we  moat  l)e. 

t5o  the  heart  carrier  inly  the  presence  beloved  ? 

L.  U 
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SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ACTIVE  SERVICE. 
BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  T.  MAUNSELL,  C.B. 

It  has  beeu  my  foctuue,  in  a  varied  career,  to  have  taken  part  in 
two  great  campaigns,  now  long  since  past,  though  not  forgotten, 
and  to  have  borne  my  share  of  risks  and  chances  on  famous  battle- 
Helds  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  world.  1  have  elsewhere 
recalled  my  own  personal  experiences  of  the  Punjab  campaign  of 
1848-49,  when,  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  32nd  Regiment,  I  was  present 
at  the  first  and  second  sieges  and  final  storming  of  Mooltan,  the 
battles  of  Sourjkoond  and  Goojerat,  and  was  tMrice  wounded  in  the 
stiSest  fighting  of  a  hard-fought  war.  Of  these  incidents  I  can 
speak  as  one  of  the  few  survivors  left  after  a  lapse  of  almost  sixty 
years,  and  when  the  fame  of  more  recent  fight  has  dimmed  the 
recollection  of  great  victories  won  when  the  last  long  reign  was 
but  at  its  conmicncement.  Matters  are  happily  somewhat  different 
with  regard  to  that  second  and  greater  campaign  in  which,  seven 
years  later,  I  found  myself  engaged.  The  memory  of  the  Crimean 
war — its  rigours,  its  hardships,  its  suffering  and  glory — is  yet 
fresh  and  green,  and  the  ranks  of  the  veterans,  though  thinning 
year  by  year,  still  number  many  a  hale  and  hearty  old  warrior 
who  in  his  youth  has  chsirged  the  hill  of  Alma  or  served  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  recounting  of  brave  deeds  seldom  palls, 
and  since  there  are  certam  twice-told  tales  that  yet  merit  a  further 
repeating,  it  is  possible  that  the  personal  experiences  of  one  who 
served  many  months  through  that  bitter,  glorious  war,  through 
the  blackest  times  of  the  Crimean  winter,  and  the  wildest  days 
before  beleaguered  Sebastopol,  may  not  be  without  interest  now, 
when  the  methods  and  conditions  of  warfare  have  changed  so  com* 
ptetely  that,  to  the  rising  generation,  the  story  of  the  Russian  war 
sounds  as  imfamiliar  as  do  the  battles  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  not  as  an  officer  of  the  32nd  that  I  again  took  the  field. 
In  the  interval,  having  gained  my  promotion  as  captain,  and  hcxDg 
desirous  of  recruiting  my  health,  somewhat  shattered  by  Traonda 
and  the  Indian  climate,  I  had  exchanged  into  the  28tJi,  then 
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fOMtered  in  England,  and  had  passed  tbo  intervening  years  at 

niioas  home  sUtiona.     It  was  while  I  was  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 

Jtar  1893.  that  the  first  low  mutterings  of  the  impending  storm  of 

the  Rnansn  war  began  to  make  themselvea  heard,  and  as  time 

«mt  no  and  the  danger  drew  ever  nearer  we  were  moved  to 

hartoD,  whera  the  whole  regiment  was  concentrated,  and  aliortly 

Mnved  the  order  to  embark  at  once  at  Liverpool  on  board  tlie 

Niafon  for  Malta. 

In  thoae  day*,  when,  for  the  Hrat  time  for  forty  years,  a  great 
Oaotioental  war  seemed  imminent,  popular  enthusiasm  ran  very 
h|^  and  I  well  remember  the  wild  excitement  of  the  huge  crowd 
llaft  Kaad  the  stroets  of  Liverpool  tis  we  marched  from  our  train 
la  tbe  tenders  which  should  convey  us  t^  the  }iiagara,  anchored  a 
fHit  disiMtoe  off  the  harbour.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  new- 
famd  art  o(  photography  was  just  struggling  into  existence,  and 
iftoot  iipot  on  the  march  the  regiment  was  specially  halted  that  a 
pkotographMS  record  might  be  secured.  The  officers  were  invited 
la  a  (finner  that  night,  given  in  our  honour  by  the  mayor  and 
eoqwtation,  but  the  invitation  had  perforce  to  be  declined,  for  the 
Jfaafsra  had  ordera  to  start  immediately,  and  the  moment  the 
aolMilcation  was  completed  she  set  sail. 

^e  had  a  brief  and  pleasant  passage  to  Malta,  where  our  stay 
a«0  of  bat  short  duration,  for  we  were  quickly  despatched  with 
■■17  other  regimen t«,  forming  a  division,  to  GallipoU.  I  was  not 
viO  arhen  we  embarked,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  Gallipoli 
«■■  ao  ill  that  the  doctors  on  board  were  of  opinion  I  ought  rtot  to 
k9  landed,  bat  sent  straight  back  to  Malta,  where  the  vessel  was 
JHOM^ately  returning.  Rightly  thinking  I  Bhould  be  vastly  dis* 
ifliuiated  at  nich  a  proceeding,  however,  they  decided  to  allow 
■•  to  axprf  my  own  views  on  the  matter.  The  colonel  came  to 
iKf  cabin,  therefore,  and  gave  me  my  choice,  and  on  my  promptly 
JfT^i^f  to  be  landed,  I  was  put  into  a  boat  with  a  doctor  and 
IdBBS  CO  diara,  and  lodged  in  a  perfectly  empty  room  of  an  un* 
hiaiAad  hooae  in  the  town. 

There  wero  no  rapcrflaous  luxuries  for  officers  in  those  days ; 
WtA  when,  two  days  later,  as  I  was  somewhat  recovering,  Sir 
Geoi]|B  Brown,  the  general  commanding  our  division,  sent  his 
tiiW  lir  ramp  with  the  thoughtful  request  to  know  whether  I 
fika  aome  soap,  he  found  me  lying  on  the  bare  floor  with  a 
■*•  knapMck  for  pi  lie  w.  I  need  scarcely  say  I  very  gladly 
the  aoap,  which  I  was  quite  unable  to  obtain  in  any 
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other  way.  It  was  very  shortly  after  this,  I  remember,  that  a  fiw 
broke  out  in  the  house  oppoaite.  and  the  street  being  very  narrow, 
and  the  danger  of  a  general  conflagration  great,  we  were  horriedly 
driven  out  of  our  quarters  by  a  party  of  French  soldiers  sent  to 
extinguish  the  flames.  We  retired,  therefore,  to  the  garden,  and 
took  refuge  in  an  onion  bed,  where  we  made  preparation  for  break- 
fast. Dr.  Irwin,  my  doctor,  was  a  good  forager,  and  that  morning 
we  happened  to  have  an  ample  spread ;  so  seeing  two  strangers, 
also  driven  from  the  house,  wandering  disconsolata  and  hungry  in 
the  garden,  we  invit€d  them  to  share  the  feast.  We  had  a  pleasant 
enough  meal,  and  presently  discovered  that  one  of  our  guests  WW 
General  Sir  Collingwood  Dickson,  R.A.,  while  the  other  was  W.  H. 
Russell,  the  great  war  correspondent,  whose  fame  was  yet  to 
make.  Possibly  Sir  William  still  keeps  a  recollection  of  our  break- 
fast among  the  onions. 

We  were  two  months  in  tents  at  OallipoU,  digging  trenches  and 
making  forts,  and  then  were  moved  on  by  steamer  to  Varna. 
Here,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  cholera  broke  out  with  terrible 
severity  among  the  troops.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  seem- 
ingly erratic  behaviour  of  the  disease  as  it  swept  through  the 
camp,  devastating  one  row  of  tents,  and  leaving  the  opposite  row, 
perhaps,  absolutely  untouched.  It  was  while  we  were  at  V  ama  that 
it  was  finally  decided  an  expedition  should  be  sent  to  the  Crimea, 
and,  accordingly,  on  September  7,  1854,  the  French  and  EngUah 
armies,  together  with  a  small  Turkish  force,  set  sail  in  a  huge  fleet 
of  steamers,  accompanied  by  vessels  of  the  French  and  English 
navies.  The  sailing  of  the  great  fleet,  all  in  perfect  order,  wm  a 
splendid  sight,  and  one  not  lightly  to  be  forgotten.  ^^ 

The  first  night  after  leavuig  Varna,  when  not  far  off  Odessa, 
our  steamer  became  somewhat  separated  from  the  rest,  and  a 
strange  vessel  suddenly  appearing  out  of  the  darkness  our  captain 
imagined  her  a  Russian,  and  gave  the  order  to  '  clear  the  decka 
for  action.'  I  was  rolled  up  asleep  at  the  time  under  the  big  gun 
at  the  stem,  but  was  quickly  wakened  by  the  alarm,  and  in  a 
moment  we  were  all  hard  at  work  serving  out  amraunitdou  and 
preparing  for  a  fight.  Meantime  our  supposed  foe  was  nearing  tu, 
and  excitement  grew ;  but  when  our  captain  hailed  her  he  waa 
astonished  by  being  answered  in  English  from  one  of  our  own 
men-of-war.  In  a  short  while,  therefore.  Ijwas^back  again  under 
my  big  gun  to  finish  my  nighfs  rest. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  September  14,  we  reached 
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tbe  long,  low  strip  of  beach  and  ahiiigle  on  tho  Crimean  coast 
vfaoe  we  were  to  land,  and  on  the  beach  we  saw  Coasacks,  ntounted, 
Winhmg  oor  movements.  The  veasels  were  anchored,  and  the 
finoilMricatian  at  once  commenced,  my  regiment  being  one  of  the 
int  pat  aahore.  Before  this  was  completed  it  was  late  in  the 
,  and  tho  day,  which  had  begim  brightly,  turned  dull  and 
■ad  finally  relapsed  into  mist  and  rain,  growing  heavier  as 
tke  nigbl  wore  on.  We  were  taken  to  our  position,  which  was  a 
eountry,  and  by  the  time  we  got  there  the  grass  and  ground 
drenched  ihroagh.  Still,  there  was  nothing  to  bo  done  save 
the  best  of  it.  The  regiment  was  formed  into  quarter  column, 
the  mtn  lay  down  that  night  on  the  soaking  ground  by  their 
which  were  piliid  ready  for  instant  use.  The  «iffir.er8  lay 
bende  them  on  the  pivot  flank,  without  tent  or  cover  of  any 
I  walked  up  and  down  as  long  as  I  was  able,  but  sleep  and 
compelled  mc  to  lie  down  in  the  swamp  at  last.  I  was 
ip  instantly,  and  never  awoke  till  daybreak,  but  my  weight 
prasMd  down  the  soft  ground,  and  I  found  the  water  in  a  pool 
•11  aitmad  me.  The  morning  was  fine,  however,  and  the  sun 
ly  warm ;  and  water  being  near  we  were  able  to  wash  and 
mx  dotJiee.  Oar  breakfasts  we  had  in  our  haversacks,  for  we 
vcfe  cmnying  three  days'  rations  on  our  backs,  and  soon  fires  were 
i^iad  and  water  boiling  in  our  mess  tins,  and  our  meal  of  tea 
—villi  sogar,  but,  of  course,  without  milk— biscuits,  and  cold  meat 
•aaiaady. 

On  this  spot  we  remained  three  days,  for  it  took  that  time  to 
kad  the  whole  of  the  French,  English,  and  Turkish  troops  with 
Ifcair  atonat  though  without  tents.  The  march  then  commenced, 
ailfccwrt  opposition  till  the  aft4>mnon,  when  the  cavalry  and  horse 
Irtflkrj  had  a  slight  brush  with  some  Russian  Cossacks  with  guns, 
mho  retired.  Late  in  the  evening  the  army  halted,  after  having 
haaa  put  in  order  •-'  '  in  a  good  position.     By  right  of  rank, 

as  a  captain,  1  wa<i  ^  .  ,  d  to  have  an  extra  pair  of  socks  and  a 
ba  of  prsaerred  soup  carri«;d  on  the  company's  pony,  aitd  after  the 
(■■g  march  I  had  my  soup  heated,  and  invited  a  brother  officer  to 
|aiB  BM  in  the  gfand  entertainment.  There  waA  not  much  variety 
in  Aa  wtrnu  certainly,  but  I  doubt  if  a  feast  were  ever  better 
■  re  was  no  Inck  of  apfietite. 
Bn  ro  up  at  daylight,  and  breakfasted  and  were 

»naM  by  aix  o'clock.     We  were  in  brigades  and  divisions  in 
ior  tha  maich,  but  the  French,  they  said,  were  not  ready,  so 
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our  start  was  delayed  iintil  eight.  The  enemy  were  at  hand,  and 
we  moved  slowly  to  keep  in  order  of  battle.  The  Turks  were  on 
the  right  and  rear,  the  French  next  them,  and  the  English  had  the 
left  of  the  whole  army — the  post  of  honour. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  skinnishers  were  engaged,  and  we  could 
see  the  whole  of  the  Russian  position  and  forces,  for  the  day  was 
exceptionally  clear  and  the  sun  shining  brightly.  The  Russians 
from  the  heights  must  have  had  yet  a  finer  view  of  the  advancing 
armies.  At  the  foot  of  their  position,  between  the  opposing  forces, 
ran  the  river  Alma.  The  enemy  held  a  few  posts  and  a  village  in 
the  centre  of  the  position,  and  some  skirmishers  were  on  our  side 
of  the  river.  Our  division,  which  was  supporting  the  two  front 
divisions,  was  not  engaged  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  fight, 
though  we  were  under  round-shot  fire.  Presently,  as  our  skir- 
mishers came  up  to  it,  the  Russians  fired  the  village  and  retired 
across  the  Alma.  The  houses  blazed  fiercely,  and,  with  the  firing 
of  the  batteries  and  the  troops  on  both  sides,  formed  a  magnificent 
military  picture. 

Our  regiment  was  soon  now  called  into  action,  with  the  rest  of 
the  division,  as  the  aUied  advance  proceeded,  and  we  crossed  the 
river  near  the  bridge  which  the  Russians  had  lately  destroyed. 
There  was  one  slight  beam  of  the  bridge  still  remaining,  over 
which  some  of  us,  myself  among  the  number,  succeeded  in  crossing. 
It  was  rather  a  ticklish  matter,  however,  balancing  oneself  with 
difficulty  amid  a  hail  of  bullets  on  one  narrow  plank,  and  the 
majority  passed  through  the  water.  Once  crossed  we  were  formed 
up  in  quarter  column  under  rising  ground,  and  deployed  into  line. 
The  chief  of  the  fight  was  then  taking  place  at  the  batteries,  where 
the  Russians  were  already  retiring ;  and  by  the  time  we  were  in 
line  and  had  advanced  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat. 

We  were  all  ready  to  follow  up  the  flying  Russians,  and  Lord 
Raglan,  as  is  luiown,  was  all  in  favour  of  our  doing  so ;  but  the 
French  had  left  their  knapsacks  behind,  and  would  not  agree  to 
the  proposal,  so  we  halted  three  days  on  the  battlefield,  burying 
our  dead  and  shipping  the  wounded,  and  then  the  celebrated 
flank  march  began.  For  us  it  proved  a  long  and  arduous  day's 
work,  for  though  we  started  at  eight  in  the  morning  the  march  was 
not  at  an  end  till  two  the  following  morning ;  nor  was  there  then 
much  rest  for  us,  since  my  company  was  sent  immediately  on 
outlying  picket,  and  by  nine  o'clock  we  were  once  more  upon  the 
•nove. 
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We  were  soon  in  our  positions  before  Sebastopol,  and  in  due 
eoaXM  tiae  opening  of  the  trenches  began.  It  was  on  October  16 
that  the  idUowing  order  was  issued  from  headquarters  : 

Iha  BMB  will  b«  selected  from  each  regiment  thi«  afternoon  to  act  aa  sharp- 
Aootass.  Vohint«ers  wU)  be  preferreri.  One  captain  and  two  rabaltems  will  be 
sitelad  from  each  diriaion,  and  one  non-commisjiioned  officer  from  each  regiment, 
Ik  late  ekarft  of  the  sharpshooters  when  railed  out  These  men  will  parade  at 
i  9M.  tkia  day  at  the  haadqaarters  of  the  Third  Division  to  receive  instructions, 
tkiy  aiv  to  waar  grcatooata,  foafre  cups,  and  belts  over. 

{Signtd)     J.  B.  B.  EbTOOVRT. 

^  f*ttruot\on, — General  o(Iioer«  and  officers  commanding  regimenta 

l>— d  to  explain  to  the  slmrpflhoolers  the  duty  for  which  they  are 

It  is  ia  this  case  to  approach  within  four  or  five  hundred  yards  of  the 

ft  worta,  ad  there  to  eatablish  tlicmsclves  in  an  extended  order  (by  single 

«Hl«r  carer  of  anything  which  may  present  itself  to  alTunl  them  ptotec- 

Ihty  will  endeavour  to  improve  their  cover  behind  any  natural  obstacle 

HIplaf  for  (Itaatselves  a  hollow  oat  of  the  ground  ;  and  they  will  carry  with 

pvgvlilOBa,  BO  that  they  will  bo  enabled  to  remain,  being  under  cxiver,  for 

'  boon  togatfaer.  even  twenty-fonr  hours,  without  relief.    Whilst  so  estu- 

hS  Umjt  will    •odeavonr  to    pick  off    the    enemy's    artillerymen  in  the 

The  approach  of  the  sluirpehooters  to  the  spots  they  will  occupy 

( to  npid  and  to  scattered  order,  each  man  acting  for  himself  and  exercising 

■talTlgMir»  to  the  ntmoat  extent  of  his  ability.    Each  man  will  select  a  spot 

fe  aaiti  Idm  bert.  and  be  guided  only  by  that  choice  of  cover  he  may  And 

b  abaQ  give  lUm  an  effeotoal  fire  into  the  embrasure. 

(Signeil)    J.  B,  B.  Estcovrt. 

».  (otact). — The  ofltcar  in  command  of  the  marksmen  of  the  Third 
nnut  plare  hia  men  with  the  most  advanced  partn  of  the  picqiiet 
*lf  yt***— ^  by  the  divjiion.  and  when  on  duty  at  Orccii  Hill  two-thirds  of  these 
■■I  an  lo  be  la  '"  '  '  '  ''o  adraoccd  entrenchments  and  one-third  in  advance 
iCttal  portlflB  o(  't  which  is  placed  on  Uie  high  road  on  the  right.  .  .  . 

Ito  valae  of  mariunien  ■  ■otrioea  coticiata  chiefly  in  chocking  the  opposing 
MUBiy  and  Irlay  inio  ambnuniraa.  The  mere  exchange  of  shots  wlUi  the 
■M9^  mart  iiHtn  laads  to  no  paitlctil&r  good,  and  should  not  bo  persisted  in 
MliB  ite  aacBj  attempts  to  advaaeo.  .  .  .  The  nearer  ihey  are  to  the  enemy 
Aa  haMar.  ■MiylliiBf ,  bowwor,  dependx  on  tlio  genius  :iti<l  elTortJ*  of  tlie  offlcer 
mttt  wham  Uwaa  awn  are  placed  ;  neither  in  it  possible  that  any  duty  can  be 
tar  CBlenlaled  to  elicit  and  make  evident  his  individual  iutelligeBoe, 
■•  that  of  cteryunr  also  uinlcr  bi»  coinmaud, 

{Hiyned)     K,  KNOtavn,  M  -Qco.,  Camp,  Sevastopol. 

VM  XiiK  perilouai  and  advt^iiturnuH  duty  for  which  volun- 

IV  wm  invitpd.     I  immediately  offered  my  sorvicej*.  which 

Bptcd,  and  I  found  myself  in  command  of  the  sharpshooters 

!  tfaa  Third  Division. 

Oar  duties  conunenoed  the  very  next  day,  as  related  by  Ring> 

in  tlie  fourth  volume  (cabinet  edition)  of  his  '  Invasion  of  the 

Ma.*    An  hour  before  daylight  I  paraded  my  men,  for  as  our 
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post  was  to  be  far  in  {ront  of  the  trenches,  before  the  batteries,  it 
was  only  possible  to  reach  it  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  once 
there  it  was  equally  impossible  to  leave  until  nightfall.  I  led  my 
party,  therefore,  while  it  was  yet  night,  in  front  of  the  Green  Hill 
trenches,  and  posted  them  as  required ;  and  when  day  came,  and 
the  firing  began,  our  men,  as  expectod,  were  enabled  to  do  no  little 
execution  amongst  the  Russian  gunners,  and  very  efTectually  aided 
in  silencing  their  fire,  though  at  no  sUght  loss  to  themselves. 

On  the  second  or  third  day  of  our  duty  I  took  thirty  sharp- 
shooters to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Redan,  and  posted 
them  there,  while  I  myself,  with  ten  more,  took  up  our  positions 
on  the  left,  overlooking  the  Woronzoff  Road,  for  I  felt  certain  the 
Russians  would  attack  us  from  that  quarter.  We  were  then  a 
thousand  yards  ahead  of  the  trenches,  which  had  advanced  1,200 
yards  from  the  Redan.  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared  I  could  see 
the  enemy  had  observed  us,  and  soon  a  party  of  infantry  in  skir- 
mishing order  were  coming  down  the  WoronzofI  Road  to  dislodge 
us.  My  ten  men  kept  up  a  well-directed  fire,  however,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  Russians,  though  doing  their  best  to  advance  under 
any  cover  they  could  find,  were  effectually  checked.  The  big 
guns  in  the  batteries  then  fired  canister,  which  peppered  and 
whizzed  about  us,  happily,  as  we  had  fair  cover,  without  doing 
much  harm.  It  was  somewhat  of  an  ordeal  for  the  nerves,  how- 
ever, and  before  long  I  observed  three  of  my  men  growing  fidgety, 
and  whispering  suspiciously  among  themselves.  Presently,  just  as 
I  was  directing  the  firing  on  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  my  ser- 
geant cried  :  '  Look,  sir,  at  those  men  running  away  !  Shall  I  fire 
at  them  ?  '  *  No,'  I  said.  '  Give  me  your  rifle,'  and  shouting  to 
the  men,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing  the  weapon  at  them,  I 
warned  them  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  retiirn  I  would  fire. 
They  saw  I  was  in  earnest,  and,  very  much  ashamed  and  crestfallen, 
they  slunk  back. 

After  this  the  Russians,  seeing  they  had  failed  to  dislodge  us 
so  far,  sent  a  body  of  infantry  against  our  right,  which  waa  a 
manoeuvre  I  had  been  secretly  hoping  all  along  they  would  omit 
to  make.  They  attacked  tis  suddenly,  and  one  of  my  men,  who 
waa  a  Uttle  separated  from  the  rest  of  us,  found  himself  surrounded 
by  four  of  the  enemy.  He  was  a  fine,  powerful  man  of  my  regi- 
ment, and  he  ran  one  of  his  assailants  through  with  his  bayonet ; 
but  in  trying  to  escape  from  the  other  three  be  was  forced  to  jump 
down  a  precipice,  where  he  hurt  himself  severely  and  smashed  bis 
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ziflt,  bat  7«t  managed  to  limp  away.  This  time  there  was  clearly 
notfaing  to  be  done  but  shift  our  position,  which  we  accordingly 
to  the  other  h!  '  '  '  V'  iizoff  Road,  where  we  were  not 
undisturbed,  >  ^  <^s  istill  Letter  placed  for  firing 

into  the  embraaares. 

Thia  waa  a  '  '     '^l  duty  with  the  sharpshooters.     In 

thia  bahioo  t.  l<<d  day  after  day  and  week  aft«r 

wmk.  Every  morning  1  led  my  little  band  out  to  their  posts  in 
the  oold  blackneaa  of  the  winter's  night  an  hour  before  dawn. 
Biaaj  enroung,  when  darkness  had  rome,  again  1  led  them  back, 
ttov^  Dot  the  lame  number.  The  duty  was  terribly  dangerous, 
for  eaeh  morning  wo  had  to  drive  baok  th«  enemy's  picket«,  and 
Jl  the  long  day  we  were  under  aoverc  fire.  Our  casualties  wera^ 
tnoj  heavy,  and  oat  of  our  little  forc«  two  were  killed  and  sewn 
woaaded  on  one  orrasion  in  a  single  day.  Whore  the  wounded 
hB  thfBfv  tiiey  Lay  till  nightfall,  for  it  was  impossible  to  rcinovu 
them  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries.  However,  we  had  the  rcwardi 
al  nor  lahouni  in  seeing  how  the  Russian  gunners  suffered  by  our 
•ffffrt^  How  much  we  annoyed  them  they  showed,  clearly  enough, 
by  oontinttally  lowering  the  guns  and  firing  grape  and  canister  at 
m,  their  tormentors ;  wliile  they  were  quickly  forced  to  put  up 
■lanllinga  of  thick  ro(>e  as  protection  while  they  were  loading. 

I  ahoold  like  here  to  mention  two  acts  of  courage  shown  by 
oAeefa  of  the  Russian  sharpshooters  opposed  to  us.  On  one  occa- 
lioB  an  officer  in  our  front,  and  not  far  off,  mounted  a  height  or 
kaak,  and  itood  there,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest,  recon< 
aaitnn{>  our  pnsition.  I  heard  one  of  my  men  say  to  his  cunirade  : 
'  Bfll,  fire  at  him  ! '  But  the  answer  vras  '  No  ;  1  couldn't  shoot  an' 
filieer  !  *  1  appreciate^^l  this  sentiment  so  much  that  I  said  nothing, 
and  the  Biuatan  oHicer  *oon  left  his  exposed  position.  I  think  the 
naaoo  (or  hia  not  being  fired  upon  was  partly  the  courage  he  dia- 
plajed,  whidi  our  men  respected,  and  partly  because  it  seemed 
loo  oold«blooded  an  action,  though  as  it  was  war,  and  wo  ourselves 
vm  ttader  fire,  it  was,  of  course,  perfectly  allowable.  On  another 
■nrtfi**"  an  officer  of  the  Ru^Mian  Hhar^>.-<ln Miters  got  together  aomoj 
qf  hia  men  to  attack  us  on  our  flank,  and  when  near  wanted  to 
ehaife;  b<ii  htn  men  hung  back,  and  hia  efTortu  to  get  them  for- 
ward brooght  him  to  the  front  and  exposed  him  entirely  to  our 
fin ;  bat  not  a  shot  was  fired  by  our  party,  and  he  rejoined  hia 
am  aahnri.  TImim  acts,  though  sUght  in  thcnuelvea,  deserve,  E] 
thiak.  meotioo. 
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On  November  5  was  fought  the  battle  of  Inkerman.  Some  of 
my  regiment  were  engaged,  but  others  were  in  the  trenches,  and 
I  myself  was  on  duty  with  my  sharpehooters,  so  took  no  part  in 
the  fight.  The  next  morning  I  walked  over  the  battlefield,  where 
all  the  dead  were  not  yet  buried,  and  in  some  places,  particularly 
tlie  2-gun  batt«ry,  which  had  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times 
in  the  day,  I  saw  the  bodies,  mostly  of  the  Guards,  lying  three 
deep.  It  was  extraordinary  the  number  that  had  been  killed 
instantaneously  and  stiffened  in  the  positions  in  which  they  were 
when  hit.  One  poor  Russian  soldier,  with  a  broken  thigh,  lying 
on  the  field,  entreated  me  most  piteously  in  Russian,  which  I  could 
not  understand,  but  the  purport  of  which  was  unmistakable,  to 
do  something  for  him.  So  I  got  four  of  our  men  to  carry  him  to 
the  hospital,  an  action  which  was  not  altogether  approved  of  at 
the  time,  since  it  was  thought  he  should  have  been  left  for  the 
Russians  to  remove ;  but  he  seemed  in  such  agony  I  felt  I  could  do 
no  less. 

Meanwhile  the  bitter  winter  was  coming  on  apace.  On 
November  14  a  regular  hurricane,  long  to  be  remembered,  swept 
over  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Crimea,  wrecb'ng  twenty  large  vessels 
outside  the  harbour,  and  levelling  the  whole  of  the  tents  of  the 
allied  forces.  On  the  gale  commencing,  my  servant,  a  jolly  Irish 
soldier,  was  to  the  fore,  and,  mallet  in  hand,  was  hammering  in  all 
the  pegs  round  my  tent.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts  the  pegs 
were  all  torn  from  the  ground  immediately,  and  he  and  I  were 
shortly  reduced  to  hanging  bodily  on  to  the  canvaa,  one  on  one 
side,  one  on  the  other,  being  alternately  lifted  off  the  ground  by 
the  violence  of  the  raging  gusts.  Ultimately,  by  dint  of  great 
exertion,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  tent-pega  to  hold,  and  proud 
indeed  were  we  to  find  that  my  tent  alone  of  the  whole  division 
was  left  standing.  The  rest  of  the  camp  was  a  complete  wreck. 
The  hospital  marquees  were  down,  buildings  were  unroofed,  waggons 
of  stores  overthrown,  the  trenches  flooded,  and  even  the  regi- 
mental big  drunk  had  disappeared  in  a  wild  blast  over  a  preci- 
pice into  a  ravine. 

Curiously  enough,  that  very  night,  for  the  first  time  aince 
September  H,  the  day  we  landed,  I  liad  partially  undressed  on 
turning  in.  Why  I  did  it  I  hardly  know,  for  I  had  only  the  bare 
ground,  without  even  a  rug,  to  lie  on.  Perhaps  it  was  delight  at 
the  luxury  of  having  a  t-ent,  for  these  had  only  lately  been  supplied 
as ;  perhaps  it  was  to  delude  myBelf  into  the  fancy  I  was  really 
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to  bed.  Anyhow,  1  did  it,  and  it  was  a  thing  I  never  did 
■0un  duiing  that  whole  campaign,  for  whuii  the  hurricane  carao 
I  had  BO  tune  to  dress,  and  I  hung  on  to  my  tent  in  the  very  acantieat 
of  sttivB  in  all  the  blinding  rain  and  hail  that  followed. 

The  actual  damage  wrought  by  this  awful  gale  is  hard  to  esti* 
■•ie ;  ior  from  the  destruction  at  sea  of  the  ships  laden  with  our 
wialer  stores  arose  many  of  the  terrible  privations  of  that  cruel 
winter.  Sokiienng  waa  deadly  earnest  in  those  days.  One  extra 
pair  o(  eocks  oomprised  my  sole  spare  kit.  One  pair  of  boots  and 
the  cslotbee  I  stood  up  in  (and  never  took  ofi)  served  me  the  whole 
eMtpMJgn,  and  my  single  pocket-handkerchief  I  sacrificed  to  bind 
the  woands  of  my  xoldier  servant,  shot  beside  me  before  the 
A  tent  I  had  {though  not  all  the  time),  but  there  was 
itely  nothing  inside  it.  For  cooking  utenails  I  had  the  lid 
[  Mkf  aervant's  mess  tin.  In  this  I  made  my  coffee,  served  out  to 
I  m  fnen  berry.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  was  very 
There  oame  a  day  at  last  when  the  half  ration  of  meat  was 
out  raw,  for  it  was  impossible  to  cook  it.  On  that  occasion, 
■nber,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  procure  some  curry  powder, 
with  which  I  plentifully  sprinkled  the  raw  meat,  and  warmed  the 
in  the  mces-tin  lid,  and  thiis  procured  a  dish  certainly  not 
\m  foond  in  any  cookery  book. 

Dming  the  time  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
SBpptiee  except  those  served  out,  a  friend  of  mine,  an  ofHcer  in 
tiwiihrr  division,  a  little  distance  off.  askexl  me  to  dine  with  him. 
Ha  had  managed  to  get,  somehow,  a  joint  that  was  called  a  Hhonlder 
'^  T^nttoo,  but  it  might  have  been  a  shoulder  of  cat,  it  was  so  small. 
kd  been  roasted — how  1  don't  know.  This  was  the  food.  For 
dnsk  va  had  only  the  rum  serip'ed  out  as  rations.  What  followed, 
was  not  caused  by  the  amount  drunk.  At  ten  or  Italf- 
I  started  to  get  back  to  my  camp.  It  was  snowing  very 
kvfly,  and  the  ground  was  thickly  covered  and  all  marks  were 
The  night,  also,  was  pitchy  dark,  and  though  I  had 
I  lamp,  yet  even  with  ite  aid  I  could  not  sec  a  yard  ahead.  Very 
1  foond  I  was  at  fault,  but  continued  to  walk  on  until  it 
to  me  that  if  I  were  not  careful  1  might  find  myself  in 
Buawan  Uaea.  1  detenniued,  then,  that  my  best  plan  would 
to  wait  where  I  was  until  daylight,  and  I  walked  up  and  down 
I  the  same  spot  till  I  got  so  tired  I  was  forced  to  lie  down.  Lnokily 
'  me^  the  enow  was  not  then  falling  so  heavily,  I  covered  myself 
with  my  cloak,  and  put  the  lamp,  which  was  a  small  one.  inside 
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to  keep  me  warm.  Then  I  pulled  the  cape  of  the  cloak  over  my 
head,  and  I  think  in  a  moment  I  was  asleep.  When  I  awoke  it 
waa  daylight,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  iu  finding  the  camp. 

Thus  the  long  and  weary  winter  dragged  along.  As  the  trenches 
drew  nearer  Sebastopol  the  sharpshooters  got  ctouer  to  the  enemy. 
There  were  also  the  Russian  sharpshooters  to  contend  with,  and 
we  had  many  exciting  affairs  with  them,  and  some  personal  en- 
counters. Our  casualties,  as  I  have  said,  were  heavy,  but  every 
evening  the  gapa  were  filled  up  by  fresh  volunteers,  so  that  ihe 
party  always  went  out  in  full  strength.  For  seventy-six  days 
I  led  my  men,  by  which  time  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  left  unhit 
of  those  who  had  first  joined  ;  but  on  the  seventy-sixth  day,  Decem- 
ber 31,  while  on  duty  I  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  arm  by  a 
rifle  bullet,  which  broke  the  bone.  I  was  carried  by  four  of  my  men 
on  a  stretcher,  right  SMjross  the  open  where  we  were,  up  to  the  camp, 
and  it  shows  the  humanity  of  the  Russians  to  the  wounded  that 
they  never  attempted  to  fire  at  us,  though  they  could  easily  have 
shot  us  all. 

1  was  sent  at  once  to  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  and  the  trenches 
now  having  approached  so  close  to  Sebastopol,  the  sharpshooteni 
were  no  longer  required,  and  their  services  were  dispensed  with. 
On  January  3  the  following  appeared  in  the  division  orders  : 

The  Lieut. -OeDeral  desires  to  express  lita  thanks  to  Captain  Matinsell, 
28th  Regiment,  fur  his  zeal  and  gallantry  wliilst  in  charge  of  the  marksmen  of 
the  Division,  together  with  his  regret  that  owing  to  the  wound  be  has  received 
in  the  tranches  the  Divi«ion  has  been  deprived  for  a  short  time  of  the  advantagos 
of  Captain  Haonsell's  useful  serrioes. 

On  arrival  at  the  Scutari  hospital — a  gigantic  building  capable 
of  holding  some  10,000  men — I  was  put  into  a  room  by  myself. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  room  save  two  bedsteads,  a  chair,  and  an 
iron  stove  in  the  centre,  in  which  waa  a  fixe.  The  bedsteads  were 
without  bedding  of  any  kind — not  even  a  mattress ;  but  to  one 
who  had  lain  for  months  on  the  bare  ground  they  represented  the 
height  of  luxury.  I  had  still  no  coveriug  but  the  clothes  I  wore. 
My  shell-jacket  had  been  cut  off  me  when  my  wound  was  dressed, 
but  the  doctor  had  drawn  it  up  together  again  with  a  few  huge 
stitches  of  thick,  brown  string,  and  in  thii>  condition,  all  blood- 
stained as  it  was,  I  continued  to  wear  it. 

Two  days  after  I  arrived,   two  sick   oiliccrs  {■  •  wore 

shown  into  the  same  room,  and  curiously  enough-  row  is 

the  world—  we  soon  discovered  their  property  adjoined  mine  at 
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in  Co,  Limerick.     1  remember  next  day,  when  the  doctor 

ailEed  OB  what  we  abould  Uk(^  him  to  order  for  iis  for  dinner,  one  of 

Uttm  oSoen  voltiiit«cred  that  he  knew  how  to  make  pancakes. 

W«  Uiooght  it  would  be  good  fun  and  quite  a  novelty,  so  asaented 

to  his  trying.     The  materials  awordingly  arrived,  and  he  set  to 

wodc,  W9  watching  his  proceedings  with  deepe!«t  interegt.     I  am 

haaad  to  amy  the  pant^akes  were  ttot  particularly  well  cooked,  and 

wciv,  to  My  txnth.  somewhat  indigestible ;  but  we  managed  to 

me  the  less,  and  heartily  thanked  our  amateur  cook. 

Miaa  Fhweoo*  Nightingale  was  at  the  hospital  while  wc  were 

l^ere,  and  wa  often  saw  her  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  wounded 

nlibefs  aa  ve  passed  down  the  long  corridors  in  which  they  lay. 

Her  miaMon,  however,  was  to  the  men  only,  and  not  to  the  officers, 

ai  that,  to  oar  regret,  we  bad  no  further  acquaintance  with  her. 

After  I  had  b«en  in  hospital  a  fortnight  there  came  an  order 

ray  regiment  by  four  captains.     That  meant  that  four 

iballonis  with  the  regiment  were  promoted,  and  as  that  left  it 

too  many  captains  the  coUmcl  decided  to  send  home  to  the 

any  captains  then  in  hospital.     I  accordingly  returned  to 

where  I  quickly  recovered,  and  after  a  short  leave  of 

foand  m3raelf  again  en  unUe  for  the  Crimea ;  but  by  the 

!■■  I  vqoaied  the  regiment  the  war  was  nearly  at  an  end.     I  had 

the  (^>|)ortoaity  of  riding  with  another  officer  to  Simpheropol,  the 

capita4  town  of  the  Crimea.     The  Russian  ofhcors  were  most  kind 

!•  W,  dliviag  tu  everywhere  and  entertaining  us  in  every  imagin* 

aUe  way.    I  was  able,  also,  to  revisit  the  Alma  and  Sebastopol, 

■■Dg  it  thk  time  from  the  inside.     All  this  was  deeply  interesting 

!•  mm,  of  oovna,  and  when  I  left  the  Crimea  for  the  last  time  it 

«M  with  mingled  feelings  and  recollections  of  the  great  campaign 

Ifcroagh  which  I  had  passed. 

Tuo8.  Maunskll,  Major-Qeneial. 
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NlBBY  SitKS,  that  wag  of  a  poaching  labourer,  had  not  yet  en- 
countered the  new  constable  in  the  way  of  business.  In  the  village 
street  he  had  just  politely  given  him  the  time  of  day  and  slouched 
past,  a  squat  figure  in  hia  corduroys,  his  tanned,  lined  face  very 
stolid,  while  the  young  policeman  looked  after  him  interestedly. 

And  when  Nibby  heard  the  trapped  hare  call  that  night — call 
again  and  again  in  the  still  November  air,  Nibby  scarcely  gave 
a  thought  to  the  new  constable.  He  quickly  answered  in  person. 
He  had  spied  John  Ragg  setting  that  trap  at  dusk,  when  he  him- 
aeli  was  on  errand  similar,  and  to  reap  where  another  had  sown 
was  sweet,  even  though  that  other  was  hia  neighbour  John  Ragg, 
who  only  poached  occaaionally.  But  while  Nibby  yet  had  the  empty 
trap  at  hia  foot  and  the  half  dead  creature  by  the  neck,  and  had 
but  one  moment  crossed  the  hedge  into  the  grassy  lane,  he  stayed 
his  hand  6knd  held  himself  suddenly  still,  listening.  Over  the 
hedge  at  his  left  shoulder  a  dwindling  moon  hung  low  and  red  in 
an  iron-blue  sky,  to  his  right  the  wood  massed  dark  and  solid 
alongside  the  lane,  and  down  the  lane  assuredly  someone  was 
coming. 

Even  then  Nibby  never  thought.  The  word  of  innocence  rose 
easily  to  his  Ups  ready  for  John  Ragg  as  he  kicked  the  trap  into  the 
ditch ;  then  he  just  gave  the  hare  one  hurried  twist  of  the  neck,  and 
the  next  moment  his  deep  inside  pocket  hung  full  and  very  warm. 

But  it  wasn't  John  Ragg.  The  new-comer  strode  swiftly  and 
tall,  and  Nibby  suddenly  felt  himself  unpleasantly  visible.  He 
glanced  up  at  the  black  wood  and  shook  liis  head ;  he  looked  away 
over  the  field,  but  the  moon  smiled  in  his  face  derisively ;  he  hitched 
his  ample  jacket  and  cursed  himself  for  not  having  hidden  the 
hare  at  the  very  first  sign.  It  was  too  late,  and  since  naught 
else  availed  he  stood  hulked  in  the  middle  of  the  lane,  his  round, 
close-capped  head  sunk,  and  his  hands  thrust  in  Ids  trouscr  pockota 
spreading  hia  jacket  skirts.  An  inspiration  lightened  his  working 
mother  wit  and  appealed  to  his  ingrained  waggishnesa — the  enemy 
most  have  heard. 

'  'Aven't  you  found  *er,  sir  ? '  he  asked  anxiously,  as  the 
stable  came  up  (Nibby  coidd  be  very  civil  to  authority).    '  A  tittle 
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pi,  lo  I  judged ;  she  'ad  moet  hkeiy  loat  'er  way  'ouie  au*  waa 
vtym\    No  doabt  you  'eard  ? ' 

*  Fve  beftid  about  you,'  said  the  constable. 

*I  thooght  it  waa  you  a-comin'  an'  I  stopped,'  said  Nibby 
ebeexfoUy.  *  I  said  to  myself,  that's  that  fine  young  new  sergeant 
onr'n  aa  my  miasus  alius  looks  after  when  'e  passes.  She  says 
i'ra  Ihe  '•nsomeat  man  ;  on'  I  should  know  your  walk  anywhere, 
ior  I've  bin  in  tbe  militia.  I  'appened  to  be  passin'  the  top  o' 
tk«  hne  an'  'eaid  the  little  child,  an'  the  poor  thing's  voice  was 
lueakin'.  Shall  I  'elp  you  to  look  for  'er  ?  'Adn't  we  better 
one  way  an'  one  another  ? ' 

*  I  tkmk  you'd  better  stay  with  me,'  said  the  buttoned  officer 
■ifiwiiiiily. 

*  Iku  lonely,'  said  Nibby,  dropping  back  slightly,  wary  of  sudden 
mman.  H«  was  squeezing  his  pocket  with  his  elbow,  for  to  his 
htmir  the  bare  had  squirmed  ;  his  hasty  hand  had  been  unsure. 
He  bad  had  the  aame  thing  happen  before,  but  never  quite  so  inoon- 
iWMBtly.  '  rm  nervous  myself,'  he  said, '  not  bein'  used  ;  an'  if  it 
dUdd  be  anything  else — anything  uncanny  ? — there's  queer  tales 
(boat  thia  lane.     You  go  fust,  an'  then  you'U  'ave  the  honour.' 

Th«  yoang  oonatable  looked  a  moment  away.  Suddenly  there 
■at  a  faint  '  weke '  near  by — very  near.  '  What's  that  1 '  he 
Mked,  Coniing  sharply. 

It  waa  cold,  but  Nibby  felt  himself  sweating.  *Jist  in  front 
d  joa,'  he  answered,  panting  and  keeping  his  elbow  close.  He 
^and  not  looae.  and  he  wondered  if  he  dared  squeeze.  He  held 
kuMlf  bOAobed— of  all  half  lighta  the  glimmer  of  a  low  moon 
■  pwbaf  tbe  moet  puzzling.  *  I'll  go  forrard,'  he  said,  '  if  you 
kd  jroa'd  like  me  to.  The  poor  child's  quiet  now,  though — 
■eybe  it  baloogs  to  one  o'  them  cottages  t'other  side  o'  the  wood, 
aa'  ii'e  foond  ite  way.' 

'  Wbat  do  you  take  me  for  ? '  asked  the  policeman. 

'  Yoa  know  best,  of  course,'  said  Nibby  smoothly.  '  I  don't 
pfHend  to  undantaod  these  night  things.'  He  bent  and  coughed 
rtmg^Ungly.  '  Dear  me ! '  he  gasped,  doubling  himself,  '  it's  the 
rtnfl  I  took  for  my  colic.  If  you  xUotdd  'ear  me  squeak  inside, 
don'l  mind.  When  I'm  real  bad  1  sometimes  drop  an'  roll  whili; 
tt's  CO  torn.'  He  bad  smuggled  one  hand  into  the  outaide  adjoin* 
ia(  poeket  and  was  cautiously  feeling  for  the  neck,  keeping  tho 
otbar  eboolder  to  tbe  moon.  '  An'  't- arm'  that  poor  little  thing's 
pievin'  voice  made  mc  bustle.    The  little  uiN-gci ! '  he  ejaculalvd 
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with  a  vicious  pinch.  There  was  a  rasping  gurgle  about  his  midnf 
and  he  spluttered  much.  *  I  mustn't  strain  mTself,'  he  taai, 
tapping  his  chest  and  shaking  his  head  sadly. 

'  Take  my  arm,'  said  the  constable,  coming  closer. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Nibby  receding  quickly.    '  Thank  you  kindly.' 

'  Pleased  to  help  you,'  said  the  constable. 

'  Don't  press  me,'  said  Nibby,  wondering  if  he  were  being  plaj 
with,  and  what  chance  he  should  stand  in  a  Ttmx  if  he  jumped  for 
the  start.  '  'Adn't  we  better  be  looldn'  for  that  poor  dear  little 
lost  crittur  ? ' 

*  A  child  with  four  legs,'  scofied  the  constable.  '  1  know  you 
and  your  games ' 

He  paused,  for  a  long  sharp  cry  came  clear.  Nibby  started 
too ;  his  own  trap  was  set  just  in  that  direction.  '  There  ! '  he 
said,  recovering.  '  What  did  I  tell  you  ;  now  ain't  'earin'  believin'  1 
There  it  is  agin  1    CJomin',  comin' ! '  he  shouted.     '  All  right  I ' 

'  Shut  up  ! '  said  the  constable  angrily. 

'  We  ought  to  let  it  know,'  urged  Nibby  reproachfully, 

'  That's  a  hare  ;  you  know  it  is.  And  so  it  was  before,  an'  I 
mean  to  see  who's  catchin'  em.     You  come  too  ;  an'  no  tricJts.' 

'  Just  to  convince  you,'  said  Nibby,  wavering  between  fear  and 
desire.  The  hare  in  his  pocket  was  dead — but  for  its  weight  he 
had  almost  forgotten  it — and  his  ears  cocked  and  his  noetiils 
quivered  as  the  distant  hare  cried  anew.  He  had  to  check  him- 
self, although  every  step  assured  h\m  it  was  his  own  trap  filled, 
and  he  was  torn  with  the  thought  of  losing  both  prey  and  steel. 
He  eyed  his  companion  askance,  muttering  his  fiction  and  hesi* 
tating  doubtfully ;  keeping  himself  slightly  in  the  rear  with  his 
bulging  pocket  on  the  far  side.  But  the  policeman  also  seemed 
eager  in  the  new  quest,  and  presently  the  two  turned  through 
the  hedge,  crossed  a  stubble  field  diagonally,  and  there,  over  the 
next  hedge  and  ten  yards  out,  a  little  mound  sat  on  the  fallow. 
Then  the  mound  became  an  extended  form,  leaping  and  screaming. 

'  I  never  did  ! '  ejaculated  Nibby.  '  You're  right ;  an'  what 
a  thing  it  is  to  'ave  young  'earin'.     Shall  I  carry  it  'ome  for  yuu  ! ' 

Nibby  would  have  crossed  the  hedge  to  the  trappetl  hare,  bat 
the  policeman  checked  him  sternly.  '  We'll  wait  a  bit  first  and 
see  who  comes,'  he  said,  crouching  beside  the  hedge  and  motioning. 

•  Eh-h  ? '  said  Nibby  recoihng.  '  Oh,  I  sec,  you  want  to 
kotch  somebody.  Then  you'll  excuse  me  ;  I  ain't  paid  for  Uiis.  It 
must  bo  nigh  ten  o'clock,  an'  there's  my  colic,  an'  my  old  womait, 
au'  my  ualcral  rest.' 
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*  Do  foa  think  I'm  goin'  to  let  you  off  to  tell  all  the  county  ?  ' 
■■hed  the  policeinan.  '  You  stop,  an'  stop  quiet.  You'U  be 
newaided  for  what  you  do.' 

*  I  don't  wish  it,*  said  Nibby  receding. 

'  Look  here,'  said  the  constable  threateningly.     *  Somebody  met 
tap,  an*  I've  got  you  for  one.     If  anybody  else  comes  I  shall 
:  if  cot  I  shall  want  to  know  a  little  more  about  you.    See  ? ' 

*  All  I '  said  Nibby,  taken  aback.     '  Now  you've  got  me  'ere 
I  llie  aquirD's  land  you  mean  swearin'  away  my  character !  .  .  . 

to  ;  but  it's  mine.  It's  all  very  well  for  you  ;  you'll  get  smiles 
bom  tiia  big  pot«,  an'  tips,  an'  your  name  in  the  paper,  an'  be 
)d  f or  a  hae  ;  all  over  cnticin'  with  a  little,  wild,  four-legged, 
tortured  crittur !  .  .  .  All  rigfii ;  if  you  mil  'ave  me  stop 
obey  the  law.  An'  to  think  some  poor  mait  may  'ear  it 
lO  toMt  'aie,  ati'  maybe  'e's  got  on  union  for  supper !  .  .  . 
Bk,  doBB  to  jrou  ?     Cert'uly,  o^'-tainly.' 

Ntbby  had  mantsuvred  further  along,  designing  to  hide  tho 
hwe  hft  carried ;  but  the  constable  kept  him  close,  and  Nibby 
mafgfmA  dutifully  in  the  hedge  beside  him.  '  You  do  the  watchin',' 
ke  mannnred.  Then  suddenly  he  wondered  privat«>ly  whether 
iofaa  Ragg  were  abroad,  and  what  he  would  say  when  he  missed — 
wdj,  silent  John  Ragg — and  how  he  wc>uld  look  !  And  hero 
ka  ^»"— ^*  lay  perforce  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  policeman,  watching 
Us  own  tzap  with  John's  hare  in  his  pocket !  '  Oh  dear ! '  ho 
IpMgUii^  «fier  his  cheelu  had  puffed  a  moment.  '  It's  tho — 
■iS'tim !  *  he  gaaped,  hugging  himself,  '  'orfully  sorry.  .  .  .  Yes, 
fa,  if  anybody  comes  touch  mo  wi'  yuur  iuot.  Don't  poke  my 
a'azda.' 

The  trapped  hare  had  ikut  cried  very  many  times  before  the 
half  roae  stealthily,  aud  Nibby  rose  too,  and  peered 
the  hedge.  A  vague  dark  shape  was  advancing  along  by  the 
hanlr  The  shape  was  that  of  a  man,  and  from  long  practice  in 
tW  dark  houn  Nibby  soon  knew  the  man  was  John  Ragg ;  but 
Xibbjr  dared  not  cough,  hiti  pocket  was  not  yet  empty.  John 
slopped  *  doseo  yarda  away  and  looked  round ;  then,  as  ho  8t4.'pped 
m  opea  field  decisively,  the  eager  officer  moved.  Tiifii  Nibby 
fKfcad  a  stooe,  taken  from  hid  {urniahed  pocket,  with  the  accuracy 
u(  the  jinM^iaed  poacbor. 

John  jomped  as  though  >ia  had  been  shot,  and  Nibb/s  (eaturoa 
pmckmnd  drepiy  m  be  throttkd  s  chuckle.    The  ooostable  turned 
bim  sharply ;  his  faoe  dropped  iiistaotly  to  the  most  solemn 
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gravity.  In  the  field  Jobn  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  retreated 
uncertainly. 

'  What  was  it  i  '  breathed  the  constable. 

'  'E  smelt  you,'  answered  Nibby  wisely.  '  'E  must  'avc  caught 
a  full  whiff  o'  bob — o'  the  law.     The  wind's  that  way.' 

'   Mo  was  it?' 

'  Uncommon  like  the  build  of  our  dear  vicar,'  muttered  KiV.'fiv 
meditatively.     *  Eh  !   what  the ? ' 

The  policeman  had  Nibby  by  the  collar.  '  This  way  !  *  he  hissed, 
'  he's  coming  bac-k.' 

He  constrained  Nibby  further  along  the  hedge,  away,  and  Nibby 
dared  not  resist ;  for  he  was  nursing  his  jacket  out  of  danger. 
'  Lay  close ! '  said  the  constable  intensely  ;  and  Nibby  did — to 
his  hare. 

John  Ragg  looked  down  the  hedge  but  saw  nothing.  lie 
Listened  but  heard  nothing.  Then  he  went  to  the  trap  and  bent 
over  it  decisively ;  and  then  the  constable  jumped. 

But  Nibby  jumped  first.  And  he  stumbled  and  tumbled,  right 
before  the  constable.  The  two  rolled  over  together,  for  Nibby 
clutched  the  other's  tunic  and  made  the  fall  sure.  '  Leave  go ! ' 
gasped  the  officer.  '  That  cussed  briar ! '  ejaculated  Nibby, 
holding  tight.  '  Leave  go  ! '  hissed  the  officer,  struggling  and 
cuffing,  for  the  chase  was  escaping  at  speed.  *  leave  go,  you  fool ! ' 

'  You  round  on  me  ! '  said  Nibby  vengefully.  But  the  constable 
jerked  himself  free  and  jumped  off  in  pursuit.  Out  in  the  field 
was  the  form  of  the  pursued  one,  dark  against  the  moon,  and 
nmning  like  a  man  encumbered.  Nibby  thrust  his  hare  in  the 
hedge  and  ran  also,  shouting  threats  against  the  policeman.  But 
his  face  was  wreathing. 

The  leader  made  for  the  nearest  end  of  the  village,  four  fields 
off.  When  he  reached  the  next  hedge,  beside  which  ran  a  narrow 
brook,  there  was  a  splash,  and  Nibby  shouted,  '  'E's  slipped  od 
the  plank  ! '     But  he  showed  clear  directly. 

At  the  brook  Nibby  stopped  a  long  moment,  but  the  police- 
man thought  only  of  the  man  in  front.  And  the  man  in  front 
ran  lighter,  while  Nibby  ran  heavier  by  the  load  of  a  damp  hare. 
Ahead,  a  glimmer  showed  in  the  nearest  dark  block.  The  block 
was  a  beerhouse  just  on  the  outakirts  of  the  village,  and  the  leader 
ran  straight  for  it.  '  'E  means  for  the  Flower  Pot ! '  chuckled 
Nibby  from  the  rear.     '  That'll  be  full ! ' 

He  did.  He  dashed  through  a  garden  hedge  (leading  by  s 
few  yards  only),  clattered  a  moment  in  the  yuixl,  Mid  the 
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m  door  sUnuned.  When  the  oiBcer  reached  the  back  door 
off  the  mn  il  vru  faat.  He  thundered  a  moment,  and  then  tore 
looad  to  the  front  entrance  as  furiously.  (Nibby,  safely  in  the 
nar,  made  another  short  pause  about  the  inn  yard.) 

The  taproom  wa«  a  haze  of  smoke  and  a  reek  of  earthed  clothes, 
had  MTBO  or  eight  men  in  it.     The  constable  looked  round 
ly  and  aaw  John  Ragg  panting  hard. 

*  It's  yon ! '  ho  said,  gripping  him  by  the  collar.     '  Look  at 
(■ !    There,  I  don't  want  everybody  to  swear  he  ain't 

nahad  in,  because  I  know  different.  I've  run  this  man  with 
aImtb  from  the  squire's  land/  he  explained  to  the  landlord,  while 
Jahn  exclaimed  in  surly  denial.  '  This  man  bears  witness,'  he 
■id.  aa  Nibby  entered. 

*  What  was  '«  doin'  ?  '  asked  the  landlord. 
'  Watchin'  with  me." 

'  Oh  f  said  the  landlord.  The  company  tittered,  and  Nibby 
llUad  winked  indescribably. 

*  I  oou'o't  swear  to  my  own  mother,*  he  said  advancing.  He 
*«■  in  bid  shirt  ateevea  and  had  his  jacket  bunched  under  his  arm. 
'  What  b  it,  John  t  'as  'e  pitched  on  you  ?  Well,  there's  no  accnun* 
tn*  lor  Kime  foOcs.  '  E  looked  at  mo  a  bit  back  as  though  'e  thought 
rd  fpC  a  bfsoe  o'  phea^nt^i  in  my  weskit  pocket.' 

*  Too  looked  swelled,'  said  the  policeman  sharply. 

*  I  was  tzoabled  near  my  'eart,'  said  Nibby  chuckling 
eaidf  * 

'  I  beafd  yoor  row.' 

'  That  waa  my  'firmity,'  said  Nibby,  chuckling  more, 
'qm  you'll  never  ketch  nothing  o'  the  sort.     I  should 
'JB.  John  ;  yoa  tee  'ow  the  poor  thing  is.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  1 '  snapped  the  policeman. 

'  Don't  get  red  in  the  face,'  said  Nibby,  who  had  put  oS  his 
•aaTity  and  looked  eaacy.  *  You  forget  I'm  your  mate  an'  you've 
dottted  me  ooce  an'  I  may  be  gettin'  tired.' 

*  Ten  o'clock,  ten  o'clock,'  said  the  landlord  sharply.  *  No 
Mir  'a(e ;  ootaide,  pleace.    I  wonder  you  don't  set  a  better  example, 

lie.*  The  policeman  glared,  but  he  ushered  John  Ragg 
the  front  door  promptly. 
You're  picked  your  wiiinin'  post,  anyway,'  said  Nibby 
■ypBmingly.  when  everybody  was  out  in  the  moonlight.  The 
fflowcf  Pot  stood  on  the  comer  of  a  apace  at  the  end  of  the  village 
vhatt  three  roade  met.  It  was  not  a  green,  for  the  landowner 
vhoM  estate   tooched   there   had   planted   tteea  where  children 
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used  to  play,  and  enclosed  them  with  an  iron  fence.  Nibby  lolled 
back  against  tliis  fencing  with  a  quart  measure  in  his  hand.  He 
had  put  his  jacket  on,  and  looked  more  swollen  than  fonnerly. 
'  I'll  bring  the  mug  back  in  the  momin','  be  told  the  landlord. 
'  I  trust^s  I'm  not  transgressin^  1  '  he  said,  holding  the  pot  up  to  the 
constable.     '  Then  good  'ealth  and  better  temper.' 

'  Will  you  come  quiet,  or  shall  I  search  you  now  ?  '  said  the 
constable  to  John  Ragg. 

'  You've  no  right,'  said  John  sullenly.  '  An*  you  might  'ave 
begun  elsewhere.' 

'  Sarch  the  lot,'  said  Nibby,  advancing  as  the  policeman  hesi- 
tated, for  John  had  stiffened  himself.  '  Saich  'em  all,  I  say.  'Ere, 
stand  in  a  row,  you  chaps.' 

The  men  waggishly  ranged  themselves  into  line  from  John 
Ragg  and  the  poUceman.  They  knew  Nibby,  who  placed  himself 
at  the  other  end,  pot  in  hand.  '  Shall  I  give  the  word  ? '  he  aaked, 
touching  his  cap  to  the  constable.  '  My  superior  officer,'  he  ex- 
plained. 

*  Qo  home  ! '  said  the  policeman  hotly.  '  I've  had  enough  o' 
your  jaw.' 

'  When  I'm  savin'  of  you  trouble,'  said  Nibby  reproachfully. 
'  Dress ! '  he  said  sharply  to  the  line.  The  men  straightened 
themselves.  'On-dresa,'  said  Nibby,  'an*  ghttkel*  The  men 
guflawed,  and  the  constable  swore. 

'  Let  'em  peel  an'  shake  theirselves,'  said  Nibby  persuasively. 
'  I  shall  see  if  anything  falls.  .  .  .  Very  well.    Trim  yer  buttons, 

men.     Right    about!     Dis !     Well,    young    man,'    explained 

Nibby  loftily,  '  you  can't  search  'em  against  their  will,  none  of 
'era.  /  puts  'em  on  their  honour.  That's  the  worst  o'  policemen, 
you  alius  'ave  to  teach  'em  the  law.  You  see  [patting  his  bulging 
coat  absently],  you  didn't  ketch  them  outaide.' 

*  I  can  search  you,'  said  the  maddened  ofhcer,  gripping  Nibby 
suddenly. 

But  Nibby  was  ready.  He  writhed  and  jerked  himself,  aud  the 
constable  received  the  contents  of  the  quart  pot  in  his  face  and 
over  him.  While  he  gasped  and  dashed  it  out  of  his  eyes  Nibby 
made  off  round  the  railings.  The  policeman  sprang  after  him  and 
the  group  yelled. 

Nibby  made  the  circuit,  leading.  As  he  came  round  he  aljouted, 
'  Clear  the  course !  Clear  the  course  ! '  and  as  he  passed  the  inn 
he  brandished  the  quart  pot  and  flung  his  arms  in  extravogAbt 
burlesque  of  frantic  speed.    '  Back  yer  fancy  !  *  he  yoUed.  "  back 
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f»r  fancy ! '  The  spectators  roared  and  clapped  their  hands  ; 
tbey  ftnggled  out  to  watch ;  they  rocked  and  swayed  in  mirth ; 
tbqr  made  coriotu  half-doubled  shapes  under  the  moon.  Cottage 
doon  «fieirad  round  the  space,  and  lighted  openings  blocked  with 
dadc  fomu  showed.  A  running  fire  of  laughter  and  cheering 
lalloved  Ntbby  as  he  went. 

It  eooldn't  last.  Nibby  was  oaaght  opposite  the  Flower  Pot, 
aa  ea^r  crowd  cluaterml,  for  othor  inns  had  emptied,  and 
Bed  that  half  the  village  was  there,  buzzing  and  humming 
tad  ivjotetng  under  the  mounting  moon.  They  made  a  de.ise 
nag  V  :iy  and  the  constable  in  the  centre.    Amid  a  hush 

'-*  — ;:i.p»iu    ihe  policeman  felt  Nibby's  pocket  outside,   inside. 
-  yoQ  done  t '  asked  Nibby,  as  his  captor  withdrew  his  hand 
■Mi  reeedad  aoUenly.    '  Then  now  allow  meJ' 

Kibbj  took  ofl  his  coat,  and  from  an  immense  pocket  pro- 
iooad  a  big  wisp  of  hay.  '  For  my  complaint,'  he  said,  shaking 
it  aloft.  '  Don't  go,  young  man ;  your  master  the  squire  *11  'ear 
■  tbm  mornin'.    Don't  hurry.' 

TW  faiioui)  constable  was  squeezing  through  the  jeering  crowd 
with  difficulty. 

*  *£  ptcued  me  to  'sist  'im  in  the  watchin','  said  Nibby  loudly. 
'  I  beliave  'e  set  the  trap  an'  put  the  crittur  in  for  a  draw.  An' 
>  ckmted  me  when  I  slipped  an'  accidental  upset  'im  gently,  an' 
'•  ^ijli  my  beer  aa  /  paid  for,  an'  'e  insulted  my  complaint,  an' 
$km  *e  triad  to  take  my  character  away  afore  my  neighbours. 
Teu^  man,*  declared  Nibby  solemnly,  '  I  shall  go  'ome  an'  pray 
for  70a,  an'  I  shall  take  John  Ragg  with  me.  Why,'  he  asked 
iknSky, '  where  it  John  ?    John  Rag-g  !  * 

TIm  policeman  bad  got  clear  and  waa  several  yards  off,  but  bo 
rtepped.    John  Ragg  was  missing. 

'  What  bare  you  done  with  'im,  young  man  ? '  called  Nibby. 
yoa  think  'e's  gone  to  see  what  it  waa  'ollered  when  you  met 

foai  ?  Or  what  it  was  that  man  dropped  in  the  water  when 
«•  nm  'im  wi'  that  'are  ?    Do  you  think  thai  was  a  bundle  of 

Tbe  policeman  went  off  definitely ;  Nibby  went ;  the  company 
ecttt.  But  the  policeman  did  not  again  see  John  Ragg  that  night, 
tad  John  Ragg  did  not  find  the  hare  he  had  thrown  into  the  brook. 
And  next  moniiog  Nibby  Silks  bad  for  disposal  two  hares,  which 
ha  daelared  ooj^t  to  be  worth  an  extra  sixpence  each.  '  They're 
*as«  whh  a  'iMory,*  said  he. 

W    H.  RAiNsroRp 
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CHAPTER   in. 

On  the  other  side  of  a  thick  wall  of  rock  a  river,  swollen  with  winter" 
rains,  whispered  hoarsely  of  the  wild  night,  where,  high  in  space, 
clouds  were  hunying  as  though  on  some  urgent  errand  ;  of  the 
swiftness  of  waters,  crowding  on  each  other  in  foam  as  they  rushed 
through  league  after  league  of  dim,  sleeping  country,  past  the 
hashed  darkness  of  clustered  houses,  the  brooding  bulk  of  ancient 
churches  and  fortresses.  Within  the  hollowed  rook  there  was  no 
longer  any  sound  except  this  sound  of  the  river,  which  seemed  tixe 
voice  of  a  dominant  purpose,  of  an  irresistible  force,  moving  towards 
some  glorious  end.  The  nasal  chant  of  the  priests  had  ceased,  and 
they  knelt  square  in  the  stiff  folds  of  their  vestments  before  a 
small  altar  set  with  lights.  In  the  cavemed  dimness  of  the  rude 
crypt  at  their  backs  a  score  of  black-robed  figures  knelt  also  with 
bowed  heads,  as  though  they  Ustened  to  the  eager  persistent  whisper 
of  the  river.  The  priests  rose,  and  having  made  obeisance  to  the 
altar  came  down  to  pass  between  the  worshippers.  Three  men  in 
the  front  rank  still  knelt,  and  the  oldest  of  the  priests,  pausing, 
laid  his  hands  upon  their  heads,  and  solemnly  commended  these 
men  and  their  enterprise  to  the  care  of  God.  Then,  bearing  the 
sacred  vessels,  the  vestmented  figures  and  their  two  acolytes  with 
faintly  twinkling  tapers  passed  slowly  out  of  sight  down  a  low 
archway,  roughly  hollowed  in  the  rock  at  the  further  end  of  the 
subterranean  chapel.  In  the  reverent  hush  which  accompanied 
their  passing,  a  single  faint  voice  of  weeping  was  heard  and  ceased 
again.  As  with  one  impulse,  the  worshippers  left  their  places  and 
gathered  round  the  men  whom  the  priest  had  thus  specially  blessed. 
They  wore  the  dress  of  muleteers,  and  one  was  in  fact  a  sturdy 
peasant— broad  of  cheek  and  black  of  curl  and  whisker.  Another, 
a  middle-aged  man.  gentle  and  refined  in  appearance,  but  of  the 
enfeebled  type  which  marked  the  dwindled  race  of  Spanish  courtier 
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Tha  third,  although  his  akin  waa  stained  and  his  fair  hair 
Ittddan  under  a  handkerchief,  was  the  same  blond  young  man  who, 
dransd  aa  ao  Andalusian,  had  footed  it  8o  merrily  at  the  Carnival 
in  Madrid.  The  women  of  the  group  wore,  in  place  of  the  light 
tnaatilU,  black  hood-like  draperies  beneath  which  their  faces 
f^iamared  mete  blurs  of  white  pierced  by  the  darkness  of  eyes. 
Ia  Um  oaoertain  light  and  deep  shadow  of  the  rocky  vault,  the 
boas  of  the  men  were  hardly  more  to  be  distinguished.  Their 
black  doAka  (ell  in  straight  folds  from  head  to  heel.  They  seemed 
Boi  eraatoree  of  Oesh  and  blood,  but  a  ghostly  company  of  mourners 
or  avengen  at  some  spectral  funeral;  and  the  sorrows  of  Spain, 
aad  alto  her  inextinguishable  hope,  spoke  in  their  low  voices  as 
tktf  bade  farewell  to  these  her  emissaries  to  her  betrayed  and 
e^Cnre  King. 

'  Too  will  see  oar  King  1      0   blessed  eyes  !      Tou  will  see 
nd  our  De^red.' 

*  Tell  him  our  three  sons  were  killed  in  his  holy  cause.    But  it 
lAOt  (or  them  we  wear  mourning.' 

'  TeO  him  the  Spain  of  the  Bonapartes  is  a  desert,  but  for  ita 
legitimate  King  it  will  blossom  like  a  rose.' 

*  I«et  him  know  bow  happy,  how  proud,  we  are  to  spend  oar 
lilt  rro/.  to  pour  out  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  such  a  king  as 
Wis' 

'Say  tnnL  Spain  will  go  mad  with  joy  on  the  day  that  Fer- 
(finand  VII. 's  font  onco  more  treads  on  Spanish  earth.' 

So  the  bants  of  love  and  loyalty  came  hunying  over  one  another 
dta  inahing  waves  in  the  river  without.     And  the  Count  de 
'  woold  have  listened  with  bis  gentle  smile,  while  half  the 
^t  went  by ;  but  Patrick  Dillon  stood  behind  him.     He  with 
and  bene<iiction8,  with  friendly  words  of  farewell  and 
',  presently  stepped  away  from  the  group,  carrying  the 
}t  with  him  and  followed  by  the  peasant. 
Steps  bewn  in  the  rock  led  up  from  the  vault,  which  was  in 
Uet  bat  tba  cellar  o(  a  large  wayside  ion.     In  the  stable,  up  to 
the  steps  led,  six  mules,  tall  and  strong  beyond  the  average, 
nadj  loaded  with  packs  and  saddlebags. 
The  peasant  stepped  out  into  the  road  that  glimmered  wet 
rato.  At  some  distance  a  few  twinkling  lights  denoted  a  bridge 
ths  river  and  certain  masses  of  solid  darkness  against  tho 
K^eaa  of  night,  the  buildmgs  of  a  town.    Nothing  was  stirring 
I  road,  and  he  brought  out  the  males.    The  two  adventurers 
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cainc  out  and  mounted :  waved  a  silent  farewell  back  into  the 
shadows.  The  mules  started  of!  at  a  quiet  walking  pace,  and 
in  a  minute  the  alight  creaking  of  their  packs,  the  sharp  pat  of 
their  hoofs  on  the  wet  road,  were  no  longer  heard.  The  dehverers 
of  the  King  had  started  on  their  perilous  pilgrimage. 

So  they  journeyed  on,  resting  by  day  and  travelling  by  night 
so  long  aa  they  were  within  the  swoop  of  French  garrisons,  and, 
passing  these  without  misadventure,  reached  the  mountain  country 
on  the  borders  of  Guipuzcoa.  Their  mules  were  laden  with  choco- 
late, oranges,  and  other  light  foodstuffs ;  yet  they  trod  heavily,  as 
though  there  were  indeed  something  heavier  in  their  packs. 

They  now  exchanged  the  squeak  of  the  bat  for  the  song  of  the 
lark,  yet  still  followed  unfrequented  paths  and  halted  no  oftener 
than  they  were  compelled  to  do.  When  they  were  within  half  a  day's 
journey  of  their  destination — the  port  of  Santa  Maria  de  Untcia — 
they  spent  the  night  at  a  lonely  inn,  where  there  was  no  food  to 
be  had  either  for  love  or  money.  For  even  this  remote  region 
knew  something  of  the  famine  left  by  marching  and  counter- 
marching armies,  by  guerriUeroi,  and  by  bands  of  brigands  who 
assumed  the  name.  It  was  their  intention  to  sleep  in  the  same 
stable  as  their  mules,  and,  seating  themselves  on  some  clean  litter 
which  Pedro,  their  peasant  guide,  had  collected,  they  made  their 
supper  of  oranges  and  chocolate  from  their  packs.  Wlxile  they 
were  eating  it  by  the  light  of  a  torch  stuck  in  the  wall,  they  were 
aware  of  a  face  looking  down  on  them  from  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case, hardly  more  than  a  ladder,  which  led  to  the  rooms  of  the 
inn.  It  was  a  wolfish  face,  lean,  with  glittering  eyes  above  a  dark 
protubernnt  jaw.  So  hungry  it  looked  that  Patrick  rose  to  offer 
the  poor  creature  such  food  as  they  had.  But  instantly  it  vanished. 
They  thought  no  more  of  the  watching  face,  although  that  night, 
as  other  nights,  they  kept  watch  in  turn  beside  their  packs.  And, 
as  they  watched,  their  thoughts  were  pleasant.  To-morrow 
Pedro's  part  would  have  been  played  and  his  reward  secured. 
The  Count  de  Almaguer  and  Patrick  Dillon  would  be  either  on 
board  the  ship  which  had  been  chartered  to  meet  them  and  on  their 
way  to  France,  or  at  any  rate  would  have  placed  their  precious 
load  in  temporary  security  with  the  civil  authorities  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Untcia,  to  whom  they  bore  a  letter  of  recommendatioa 
from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  the  Supreme  Junta. 

They  left  the  inn  at  daybreak.  At  first  their  way  lay  op  valleT^, 
narrow  and  steep,  yet  fertile.    For  though  certain  gtej  crags  luid 
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WBtte  stood  up  high  and  pale,  catching  the  blond  early  sunlight, 

tb  fflountain    ndes  were  mostly  clothe<l  with  grasa,  broken  by 

kl4ffa|g  ooppaoes  of  dwarf  oak  or  pine.     Homesteads,  red-roofed. 

*m»>wmIJed,    flecked  here  and  there  even  the  highest  ridges  of 

■0,  and  below  them  garrulous  strcaina  hurried  upon  their  way. 

B«t  by    noon  they  had  reached  a  more  rugged  and  solitary 

orid.     The  broken  path  clung  round  the  flank  of  a  ahaiy  rnoun* 

kin  top    Above  the  bed  of  a  torrent.     Beyond  the  torrent  thfl 

tootd   agftin    rose,  rocky,  with  tumbled  bouldor«i  among  dwarf 

and     bxnuhwood.     Pedro   was   little   acquainted   with    thia 

Utkalar   by-way.  and  Patrick,  leaving  the  staid  file  of  mules 

hia  oompanions'  care,  climbed  higher  to  reconnoitre.     Above 

I  list  abaJy  bank  was  a  sun-smitten  grass  slope,  which,  after 

I  manner  of  such  slopes,  proved  longer  than  it  appeared.     But 

st  Uie  top  he  met  a  sudden  breeze,  and  to  his  yet  greater  refresh* 

■nt  tho  immensity,  the  wide  pale  shimmer  of  the  calm  Atlantic' 

Clfe  apon  capo,  mountain  on  mountain,  faint  gold  and  grey,  opal 

ad  Mnathyst,  there  opened  before  him  the  long  westward  sweep. 

•f  the  Bay  of  Biscay.     But  a  range  of  hills  still  hid  the  immediate 

Mtat — the  great  headland  under  which  lies  the  harbour  and  town 

Of  State  Maria  de  Untcia. 

Having  orientated  himBelf,  Patrick  hastened  to  rejoin  his  com- 
f—**^*,  taldng  sach  a  direction  as  to  strike  the  track  considerably 
kjljbar  ap  than  he  had  left  it.  He  found  it  without  error,  but 
MjpBfatod  from  him  by  a  sheer  drop  of  thirty  feet.  The  file  of  muleii 
(mIow  him  was  at  a  standstill,  and  three  new  and  disquieting  figures] 
kid  made  their  appearance  on  that  wild  and  solitary  scene.  One 
lae  a  man  on  a  Roeinante  steed,  but  with  nothing  else  of  Don 
QoixoCe  in  hiii  appearance.  He  had  a  very  villainous  counte- 
MSae,  waa  diesaed  in  the  sleeveless  tunic  of  a  French  infantry 
■tform  and  canied  an  old  cavalry  sabn*.  Two  men  on  foot  in 
(be  drees  of  peasants  and  armed  with  long  knives,  were  prowling 
rauMl  Ifaa  moles,  scenting,  as  it  were,  the  contents  of  their  packs. 
Om  wan  the  man  whose  wolfish  face  had  peered  down  t>n  them 
Ihej  ate  their  supper  in  tho  stable  of  the  inn 

The  moontcd  man  had  aoooeted  the  Count,  wlio  unk-  the  lead* 
ing  mole,  and  now  held  in  his  hand  the  paper  which  '^nntain'vi  the  j 
SpaniBh  passports  of  the  party. 

'To  the  devil  with  jroor  passports!'  he  was  exclaiming  in  «] 
boOfiag  voine  and  with  a  strong  Basqne  accent.    *  I  know  whc 
fOQ  are,  and  where  joti  come  from  ' 
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'  If  80,  SeBor,  you  will  the  more  willingly  let  us  pass,'  returned 
the  Count  with  cold  dignity. 

'  You  are  taking  good  things  to  feast  the  rascally  French 
monkeys  at  San  Sebastian.  That's  why  you  slink  along  this  way 
when  there  is  a  straight  road  enough  to  Santa  Maria  de  Untcia. 
But,  by  the  blessed  saints,  honest  Basques,  brave  guerrilleros,  shall 
not  starve  while  such  as  you  have  good  food  in  plenty.' 

'  Do  you  call  yourself  a  loyal  subject  of  our  legitimate  Ring, 
Ferdinand  VTI.  ?  '  asked  the  Count  de  Almaguer. 

The  brigand,  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  asseverated  that  he  was  a 
patriot  and  ready  to  die  for  his  beloved  King ;  and  for  that  reason, 
he  added,  it  was  right  that  for  the  present  he  should  live. 

'  Know,  then,  that  we  ourselves  are  on  the  King's  business,' 
returned  A.lmaguer  haughtily,  and  drew  a  paper  from  his  bosom. 
'  I  have  here  letters  from  the  Supreme  Junta  to  the  President  of 
the  Junta  of  Santa  Maria  de  Untcia,  desiring  them  to  protect  and 
assist  us  by  every  means  in  their  power.' 

The  brigand  snat<?hed  the  letter  from  Almaguer's  hand  and 
instantly  tore  it  to  fragments,  together  with  the  passport. 

'  So  much  for  your  Supreme  Junta,  my  son  ! '  he  cried  insidt- 
ingly,  as  he  strewed  them  to  the  wind.  '  And  now  let  ua  see  what 
you  have  got  in  your  packs.' 

Immediately  he  of  the  wolfish  face,  who  had  been  listening 
hungrily,  his  long  knife  in  his  hand,  ripped  open  the  near  saddle- 
bag of  the  second  mule,  and  a  shower  of  oranges  fell  out  and  rolled 
in  all  directions.  So  keen  was  the  knife  and  long  that  it  pierced 
through  to  an  inner  bag,  concealed  within  the  other,  and  not  only 
golden  fruit,  but  more  literally  golden  coins  poured  from  it  to  the 
ground.  The  robbers  yelled  in  amazement  and  delight.  But 
Almaguer  had  taken  a  pistol  from  his  mule's  pack  and  fired  it  at 
the  leader  of  the  brigands.  The  bullet  missed  its  mark  but  acci- 
dentally hit  the  third  brigand,  slightly  woimding  him.  With  an 
oath  the  mounted  man  rode  at  Almaguer,  clumsily  heaving  his  big 
sabre  to  bring  it  down  on  the  Count's  frail  and  defenceless  body. 
But  although  all  this  had  passed  very  quickly,  Patrick  Dillon  was 
no  longer  watching  the  affair  from  above.  He  had  run  on,  and, 
being  fleet  of  foot,  reached  in  a  few  seconds  a  spot  where  he  could 
easily  get  on  to  the  track  again.  The  path  was  very  steep,  but  ho  ran 
bounding  down  it,  a  long  teamster's  whip  in  his  hand,  and  came 
on  the  scene  round  a  sharp  comer,  just  as  the  mounted  man  waa 
riding  at  Almaguer.    And  just  as  the  clumsily  wielded  yet  deadlv 
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honfi  to  the  fall,  a  heavy  whip-lash  sprang  hissing  through 
aix  and  (ell  with  stiDgiiig  force  on  the  brigand's  bare  hand  and 
He  dropped  his  weapon,  and  the  cry  of  rage  and  surprise 
had  hardly  time  to  escape  his  lips  before  the  same  fiercely  wielded 
bah  caught  him  across  the  face,  cutting  the  flesh  and  damaging 
oiM  of  hia  tyea. 

'  Mao  !  Take  the  sabre  !  *  cried  Patrick  hoarsely  to  Almaguer. 
The  Count,  half  dazed  by  his  near  escape  from  death,  slipped 
groand  and  looked  round  him  vaguely  for  the  fallen  weapon . 
wolfiflh-faced  man  waa  quicker  than  he.  He  dashed  in,  knife 
m  hand,  and  seized  the  fragile  courtier  by  the  throat.  Almaguer 
feQ  to  the  ground  and  a  stream  of  dark  blood,  flowing  from  his 
body,  crept  down  the  rocky  path.  Seeing  it  Patrick  groaned  with 
age  and  grief.  The  robber  picked  up  the  sabre  from  the  ground 
aod  went  to  bond  it  back  to  his  chief ;  but  there  was  another  loaded 
pirtol  on  one  leading  mule,  and  Patrick  went  to  And  it.  He 
aatebed  it  out,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  hastily  aimed 
bdbi  hit  the  wolflsh-faced  man  in  the  head.  He  spun  round,  fell 
h«Ml*over-heel8  over  the  steep  edge  of  the  path,  and  rolling  a  little 
«iy,  lay  quite  still  in  the  shallow  torrent.  All  this  while  Pedro 
Isd  not  atood  with  folded  hands.  He  had  closed  with  the  third 
mbber  body  to  body,  knife  to  knife,  and  being  a  powerful  as  well 
M  a  faithful  fellow,  seemed  like  to  give  a  good  account  of  him. 
Bat  now  the  leader,  with  his  recovered  sabre,  came  up  to  the  pair 
a*  they  swayed  and  backed  this  way  and  that,  locked  in  mortal 
t.  He  rode  up  somewhat  blindly,  still  seeing  only  sparks 
one  eye,  and  as  he  was  an  inexpert  swordsman  it  happened 
that  while  Pedro  leapt  back  unhurt  the  sabre  inflicted  a  severe 
liah  wtmod  on  his  own  comrade's  right  arm.  The  man  had  already 
haea  •omething  bled  by  the  Count's  bullet  and  Pedro's  knife,  but 
thta  waa  '  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.'  Yelling  fury  in  Basque,  be 
paaaed  to  prats  the  slit  flc^h  of  his  arm  back  into  place,  and  his 
fjt  happened  to  catch  (he  dead  body  uf  his  companion  lying  face 
downwuda  in  the  torrent  below  them.  Then  it  seemed  he  bad  no 
'*'—"*■  for  more  of  such  fighting,  oven  for  the  golden  treasure 
wUch  alnwed  the  ground. 

H«  jomped  down  into  the  torrent  bed,  and  hftving  orooaed 
ftat^jBd  into  the  broken  and  wooded  ground  beyond.  The 
liid  brigand  threw  an  oath  or  two  after  him,  looked  regretfully 
down  at  tha  atrewn  gold,  doubtfully  away  at  Pedro  and  Patriok, 
who  hftd  dnwn  quickly  together,  then,  abandoning  the  hope  of 


immediate  gain,  struck  his  spurs  deep  into  Roaiiiante's  sides  and 
disappeared  round  the  comer  of  the  steep  track  with  marvellous 
celerity. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  zigzag  road  drops  steeply  down  to  the  town  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Untcia — Our  Lady  of  the  Ship.  The  wool  merchants  of  Navarre, 
driving  their  laden  mules  down  it,  saw  the  little  green  harbour  at 
their  feet  packed  with  high-pooped  vessels  waiting  to  carry  their 
bales  to  the  markets  of  wealthy  Bilbao.  Those  days  were  long 
over,  and  although  the  harbour  was  still  green  and  unrufBed  under 
the  high  headland,  even  when  scudding  plumes  of  foara  broke  up 
white  from  the  broad  Atlantic,  the  craft  that  went  in  and  out  were 
few  and  insignificant.  But  the  little  town  itself  looked  much  as 
the  wool  merchants  saw  it  from  up  there,  clustering  between  the 
harbour  and  the  mountains ;  a  huddle  of  red  and  brown  roots, 
broken  by  the  wide  market-place,  and  dominated  by  the  squaa^J 
tower  of  the  big  church,  the  gilded  galleon  of  its  vane  catching  tl^H 
sunshine,  or  shifting  imeasily  in  the  variable  gusta  from  sea  and  ' 
mountain.  Under  the  massive  tower  a  deep  porch,  gloriously 
carven  with  the  story  of  Our  Lady,  looked  on  the  market>pUce, 
now  faced  by  a  modern  whitewashed  town  hall,  the  front  of 
which  rested  on  a  row  of  pillars  raised  on  a  few  steps.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  was  a  large  fountain -basin  whose  outer  circle  seemed 
the  customary  lounge  of  the  town  idlers.  But  on  this  day  there 
were  more  than  idlers  gathered  there,  and  more  even  than  market 
people.  A  crowd  of  men,  some  seated  on  the  stone  rim  of  the 
fountain,  others  leaning  against  it,  cigar  in  mouth,  discoursing  in 
the  Basque  tongue  to  groups  of  men  gathered  in  front  of  them. 
All  wore  the  round  black  cap  of  Guipiizcoa,  and  some  the  long  dark 
cloak  ;  but  odd  scraps  of  uniform,  Spanish  and  French,  showed 
among  the  crowd,  and  on  the  whole  there  was  something  strange 
and  motley  in  their  appearance.  The  casual  peasant  might  hide 
a  knife  in  his  sash,  or  even  put  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  for  safety's 
sake  ;  but  in  this  crowd  were  knives,  muskets,  and  swords  of  many 
makes,  carried  with  an  air  which  well  might  alarm  the  peaceful 
tradespeople  of  Santa  Maria  dc  Untcia.  A  sinister-looking  fellow  in  a 
sleeveless  French  tunic,  with  a  red  wheal  across  Iiis  face,  Joaued  hia 
back  against  the  fountain  rim,  talking  eagerly  in  a  low  voice  to  a 
group  about  him.    The  clattering  entranoe  of  a  train  of  males 
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;  down  a  steep  street,  could  uot  paas  unnoticed  in  the  busily 
I  BAlket  iqUAre.  A  de*tb-pale  man  wrapped  in  a  bloudy  cloak 
kmg  lathM  than  sat  among  the  bags  on  the  foremost.  Those 
bdund  were  driven  by  two  muleteers,  one  big  and  swarthy,  the 
■light  and  of  boyish  aspect.  Before  the  whole  team  had 
tbe  square  there  were  many  eyes  turned  upon  it,  some 
ifljr  ^jkaaag,  otberv  fixed  as  those  of  bunting  animals  when  they 
■^t  m  pny.  The  man  with  the  mark  on  his  face  uttered  a  cry  of 
tdamph  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  mules,  and  shooting  out  his 
in  their  direction  addressed  the  crowd  vehemently.  It 
he  found  willing  listeners,  and  although  Patrick  and  his 
could  not  iwderstand  what  he  was  saying  they  hud  little 
t^ficolty  in  guessing  the  purport  of  his  speech.  The  presence  of  a 
butd  oi  fUtrriUtro*  in  the  loyal  town  of  Santa  Maria  de  Untcia  would 
hava  cailMd  Patiick  Dillon  Uttle  uneasiness  before  his  adventure 
OB  tb«  mountAin.  Now  he  felt  that  even  here  there  might  bo 
in  store  for  the  servants  of  the  King.  But  his  few  years  of 
had  been  packed  with  warfare  and  adventure,  and  he 
had  not  only  the  courage,  but  the  coolness  in  danger  bom  of  ex* 
mod  the  habit  of  command. 

Town  Hall  was  unmistakable,  and  he  noticed  tliat  the  big 
doofs  w«r«  upon,  and  that  a  group  of  respectable  citizens  were 
iiak  ywng  in.  It  takes  a  crowd  a  little  time  to  be  conscious  of 
ili  OWB  iBteotions,  or  at  any  rate,  to  act  upon  them.  The  pack 
ww»  not  yet  in  full  cry  behind  a  leader.  Patrick  and  Pedro  brought 
t^  moles  nnoppowd  to  the  Town  Hall  and  ranged  them  up  against 
Ife  liepa.  The  citizeDB  had  disappeared,  but  a  decent-looking  old 
itood  at  tJM  door  with  a  cluak  over  his  arm. 

*  Where  can  we  find  the  President  or  some  member  of  the 
it»  f '  Miced  Patrick. 
'  He  is  here,  Sefior/  replied  the  old  man.    '  The  Junta  i»  meeting 

to*day.     I  am  the  President's  servant,  and  am  waiting  for  him.' 
Patrick  slipped  a  duro  into  his  huml. 

*  Tdl  him  that  three  servants  of  the  legitimate  King  and  the 
'  Junta  earnestly  l>eg  his  help  and  protection.' 

The  old  man  went  upon  his  errand.  Whether  a  civilian  presi* 
dentt  probably  a  trade^iman,  would  be  uf  any  real  assistance  to  hiui 
tf  tndaed  ho  had  had  the  ill  fortune  to  encounter  a  band  of  brigands 
Patiick  felt  to  be  doubtful.  But  he  must  play  the  cards  he  held, 
tinoa  ha  had  no  others,  His  next  thought  was  for  Atmaguer.  The 
Caant  MiiA  fullering  too  much  to  heed  what  was  |)asii;ug,  and  his 
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friends  laid  him  on  the  pavement  of  the  arcade  against  the  iuncr  wall. 
Patrick  then  stood  on  the  steps  behind  the  moles,  felt  the  pistols  in 
his  saah  and  surveyed  the  square.  The  brigand  of  the  mountain  was 
now  gesticulating  in  talk  with  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  his  leader — 
a  fat  swaggering  man  vnih  large  black  moustachios  and  rings  on 
his  fingers.  At  length  this  man  drew  near,  while  behind  him  the 
armed  men  among  the  loungers  pushed  their  way  to  the  front  and 
stood  a  serried  mass  before  the  Town  Hall  and  the  laden  mules. 

The  leader  addressed  Patrick  Dillon  in  Spanish. 

'  Hullo,  muleteer  !  What  is  your  business  ?  I  am  Laurentch 
Mendiburu,  captain  of  the  patriotic  ■partida  of  Guipuzcoa,  the  brave 
partida  which  has  exterminated  the  French  and  driven  them  oat 
of  this  country.' 

'  I  kiss  your  hands,  Senor  Captain/  rephed  Patrick,  removing 
his  cap,  and  making  as  sweeping  a  bow  with  it  as  though  it  had 
been  a  three-cornered  hat,  '  and  I  fehcitate  you  on  your  patriotism. 
But  my  business  is  with  the  President  of  the  local  Junta,  which, 
I  understand,  meets  here  to-day.' 

*  Man,  you  are  mistaken,'  swaggered  Mendiburu.  '  Qui  Dthrua  1 
I  am  the  nulitary  governor  of  this  place,  and  it  is  with  me  you  have 
to  do.  I  know  you  have  provisions  there.  What  does  the  Junta 
want  with  provisions  ?  But  my  loyal  and  patriotic  guerriUeroB 
must  be  fed  and  paid  too.     Yes,  they  must  be  paid.' 

Mendiburu's  tone  had  rapidly  become  bullying,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  food  and  pay  there  were  growls  and  exclamations  of 
assent  from  his  followers. 

'  Senor  Captain,'  replied  Patrick  immoved,  '  I  am  not  in  charge 
of  a  convoy  for  your  brave  Irregulars.  My  dress  deceives  you. 
If  you  look  closer  you  will  see  that  I  am  no  muleteer.  I  am  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  our  beloved  and  legitimate  King,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  and  I  am  sent  here  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  by  the 
Supreme  Junta  on  a  secret  mission.  A  soldier  must  obey  his 
orders,  and  mine  are  to  report  myself  and  my  convoy  to  the  President 
of  your  Junta.' 

Speaking,  Patrick  removed  his  cap  and  the  peasant's  kerchief 
which,  covering  as  it  did  the  fair  crest  of  his  hair  and  half  his  fore- 
head, was  singularly  disguising.  He  threw  open  his  short  jacket 
and  showed  glittering  upon  his  breast  beneath  it  the  badge  of 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece;  to  which  he  had  httle  right, 
having  but  a  moment  before  removed  it  from  the  breast  pocket  of 
the  wounded  Count.    The  brigands  sttvred  at  the  trausfurmatson, 
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•ad  tbere  wm  a  moment  of  baffled  silence  ;  for  though  they  knew 
BoC  tlie  precise  aigmficance  of  the  badge  upon  hin  breast,  they  saw 
Ami  thtj  had  laid  hands  on  something  of  more  importance  than 
a  BMm  tnun  of  muleteers  bearing  merchandise.  But  while  the 
iMdar  oomidered,  the  brigand  of  the  mountain  muttered  in  his 
MT: 

*  Let  nM  see  joai  letters  and  passport,'  said  the  leader. 

*  Safior  Captain,  my  orders  are  to  deUver  them  to  the  President 
a<  tte  Junta.* 

Kendnntra  aoowled  and  was  silent.  Then  someone  raised  an 
apportnoe  cry. 

*  Down  with  the  President !    Down  with  the  Constitutionalists  !  ' 
It  wu  taken  ap  and  when  it  died  Mendiburu  spoke  again. 

*So  yoa  will  not  tell  your  business  to  a  good  Christian ' — ^ho 
t9m»^''  "  '  ki.ssed  his  thumb — 'and  a  good  Royalist.  You 
wfl  te;.  'tie  President,  who  is  an  Atheist  andaC'onstitu* 

twaliwt     Friends,  this  is  a  plot  against  the  King.     Viva  el  Rey  I ' 

*  Fmmi  «/  Rey  I '  shouted  Patrick  lustily,  waving  his  cap.  '  Viva 
twmamtio  Vll. !  Noble  and  patriotic  Spaniards,  let  us  6ght  the^ 
Fkench  and  not  each  other.' 

*  Aka!  SeAor.'  said  a  low  and  refined  voice  behind  him,  '  yoa  do 
aol  ipMk  to  patriots.  These  men  are  robbers.'  He  turned  and 
mem  %  d«rk  delicate-featured  man  in  the  dress  of  a  well-to-do 
wtHrnKL.  On  his  appearance  beside  Patrick  a  cry  was  raised  and 
iriBa  op  by  the  whole  band. 

'  Down  with  the  President !     Down  with  the  Junta  !     Down 
!     Down  with  Constitutionalists.' 
Patrick  »pok«  earnestly. 

*  Smor  Prendent,  we  are  on  the  King's  service— on  a  delicate 
.  iinpottmt  mianon.    In  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  the  Cardinal 

>  and  the  Supreme  Junta,  I  ask  your  protection.' 
*I  can  protect  no  one,  not  even  myself/  replied  the  President 
Willi  pafleot  cahn,  looking  at  his  watch,  which  hung  on  a  black 
nhboo  with  Mrae  eeab  attached. 

*I  ham  come  to  tell  you  that  if  you  can  keep  these  stupid 
♦ff'^^g  a  few  minutes  longer  you  will  save  your  Uvcs  and 


■&  paoaed  and  looked  again  at  his  watch,  adding  :  '  I  cannot 

that  my  watob  is  fast.' 
Patnek  eoold  hardly  bear  what  he  said  for  the  fierce  yelling  of 
tka  orovd.  and  did  not  wait  to  ask  what  succour  the  President 
—  •••      -     jo«,  N.a.  18 
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expected.  Taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  la]l  in  the  noise,  he 
addressed  the  leader  of  the  band. 

'  The  President,  Senor,  agrees  with  me  that  the  beat  thing  I  can 
now  do  with  our  cargo  is  to  divide  it  among  these  good  patriots.* 

'  It  is  well,  man — you  are  wise,'  returned  the  leader,  twisting  his 
whisker  with  a  sinister  smile,  which  became  a  laugh,  as  a  large 
stone  flew  past  the  President's  ear  and  struck  the  wall  of  the  Town 
Hall. 

*  I  will  ask  one  favour,'  continued  Patrick,  '  that  you  will  keep 
order  and  allow  me  myself  to  unload  and  distribute  what  is  here, 
as  there  are  military  plans  which  should  not  be  seen  or  destroyed, 
also  explosive  bombs  which  must  not  be  roughly  handled.' 

'  We  will  see,  we  will  see,  friend.  Take  those  countrywomen's 
baskets,  Guillen,  and  bring  them  to  me.  I  will  stand  by  you, 
Muleteer,  Captain — whatever  you  are — and  pass  on  whatever  it  is 
good  for  my  men  to  have.' 

Pedro,  his  ready  knife  in  his  sash,  moved  up  and  down  between 
the  string  of  mules  and  the  crowding  brigands,  half  undoing  cords 
and  pretending  to  open  bales,  according  to  his  master's  orders,  but 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  hardly  able  to  beUeve  his  ears. 

The  President  had  not  moved,  but  leaned  on  his  stick,  impassive, 
almost  smiling,  pelted  with  abuse  and  occasional  stones. 

Patrick  began  at  the  last  mule.  He  fumbled  with  a  wooden 
case  of  chocolate  ;  but  the  leader,  iutervening,  easily  splintered  it 
with  his  knife.  Too  much  delay  would  evidently  irritate  these 
men.  Accordingly  at  a  moderate  speed,  Patrick  emptied  all  the 
store  of  oranges,  olives  and  chocolate  from  the  load  of  the  last 
mule  into  the  market  baskets,  which  were  handed  round  among 
some  scores  of  eagerly  grabbing  hands.  But  it  was  not  Ukely  that 
so  regulated  a  form  of  plunder  would  long  satisfy  the  brigands.  He 
could  hear  jeers  and  growls  flying,  although  he  could  not  understand 
their  words.  A  shower  of  oranges  pelted  round  the  President. 
One  knocked  off  his  tall  hat  of  rough  beaver,  and  there  was  a  roar 
of  laughter.  He  picked  it  up,  brushed  it,  replaced  it  on  his  head, 
still  impassive,  and  again  drew  out  his  watch. 

'  Make  haste  ! '  cried  Mendiburu.  '  There  la  a  bag  here  not  yet 
empty.' 

He  would  have  put  his  hand  to  the  bottom  of  it,  but  Patdck 
struck  the  hand  aside. 

*  Take  care,  Captain  f    The  bombs  are  there.' 

*  He  lies  t '  exclaimed  the  hoarse  Yoice  of  the  brigand  of  the 
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'moantAin.     '  He  has  gold  there.     He  is  keeping  it  back  from  us. 
Ht  w  •  traitor.' 

The  word  '  gold '  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
in  A  niom<»nt  the  whole  mass  of  brigands  would  sweep  like  a  wave 
over  the  bnc  of  laden  mules.  But  this  would  not  have  been  to  the 
tsjite  of  Mendibum,  who  raeaot  to  have,  not  onlj  his  share,  but  more. 
He  awaggered  along  between  the  crowd  and  the  mules,  roaring 
aatlui  and  prohihitioDS  ;  but  naturally  c^red  nothing  at  all  what 
became  of  the  muleteers.  And  the  brigand  of  the  mountain, 
knife  in  band,  was  creeping  up  with  intent  to  spring  upon  Patrick. 
ffatndc  however  was  no  amateur  of  knife-fights,  and  perceiving 
Utn  comtng.  clipped  behind  a  mule  and  waited  for  him,  pistol  in 
He  did  not  need  to  bid  Pedro  take  up  a  similar  position,  for 
he  was  already  crouching  behind  a  pack,  his  knife  firmly 
|Taaped.  A  bullet  pinged  past  Patrick's  ear  and  struck  a  pillar 
behind  bim.  It  seemed  the  game  was  begun  and  for  the  muleteers 
and  for  tbe  President  of  the  Junta  it  must  be  a  losing  one.  Intent 
Qpon  the  babel  of  the  sf|unre,  Patrick  did  not  consciously  hear 
thioogh  it  the  regular  beat  of  horse-hoofs  ;  yet  when  to  glance  away 
from  his  aotagoniste,  even  for  two  seconds,  might  be  folly,  some- 
thiBg  made  him  look  op  a  straight  street  to  his  right,  and  he  saw 
•  eqaadron  uf  Huaaars  coming  along  it,  four  abreast,  at  a  sharp 
trot.  And  they  were  not  French  but  Spanish  troops.  The  Presi- 
dent ooald  not  yet  see  them,  for  he  stood  within  the  arcade ;  but 
ahhoogh  a  bullet  had  grazed  his  sleeve  he  had  made  no  movement 
eC  retreat.    They  were  quite  close,  and  before  it  was  clear  whether 

brigand  leader  would  or  would  not  prevent  the  confused  plunder 

die  muiee'  packs,  the  HtisRars  had  debouched  upon  the  square. 
The  ehunour  and  the  swaying  movement  of  the  crowd  suddenly 
paused.  Spanieb  cavalry  had  never  been  seen  in  Santa  Maria  de 
Unlda  before,  and  a  cry  waa  raised  :  '  The  French  !  Tbe  French 
afe  coBttsg  I 

The  aatoniahed  brigands  fell  back  towarda  the  middle  of  the 
[Oare,  while  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had 
there  out  of  mere  curiosity,  began  running  towards  the 
on  the  oppocite  «dea.     But  from  these  they  found  themselves 

it  oat  by  tbe  march  of  another  body  of  armed  men,  not  unh'ke 
brigand  hand  in  dre.*(9  and  weapons,  but  more  soldierly  in  ap* 
and  wearing  the  badge  of  the  7th  Spariish  Army. 

At  the  caYalry  poured  in,  their  oificent'  wonia  of  command  rang 
eat  ihvp  above  the  confused  cries  and  munnurs  of  the  crowd, 
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the  Ai,  ai,  ai,  of  the  terrified  women,  the  hoarse  appeals  of  men 
to  God  and  the  Devil.  They  quickly  formed  up  three  deep  before 
the  Town  Hall  and  drew  a  cordon  two  deep  round  half  the  sqaare, 
lea\nng  the  other  half  to  the  c^re  of  the  Irregulars,  who  had  advanced 
from  the  opposite  side.  The  President  and  the  Colonel  in  command 
of  the  cavalry  saluted  each  other  with  a  look  of  recognition. 

'  Whom  shall  I  arrest,  Senor  President ! '  asked  the  Colonel. 

'  All,'  returned  the  President. 

'  But  Laurentch  Mendiburu,  which  is  he  *  ' 

'  The  fat  man  yonder  with  the  gilt  epaulettes.' 

The  Colonel,  with  the  troopers  behind  him,  rode  up  to  the 
brigand  leader  and  spoke  in  a  loud  voice  which  everyone  could 
here. 

'  Laurentch  Mendiburu,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  Ring 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  Junta.' 

The  brigand  blustered.  '  Arrest  me,  General  Mendiburu  ?  A 
brave,  loyal,  patriotic  guerrillero  f  "i/Lj  sons,  my  noble  guerrilleros, 
win  not  see  me  arrested.' 

'  I  arrest  you  Laurentch  Mendiburu,'  the  Colonel's  voice  reite- 
rated. '  as  a  robber  and  a  murderer.  I  arrest  you,  all  you  men  of 
Mendiburu's  band.  Lay  down  your  weapons  here,  on  the  spot 
which  I  point  out.' 

There  was  hesitation  and  murmuring  among  the  brigands,  but 
>tbey  looked  about  them  seeking  escape  rather  than  planning 
resistance.  Mendiburu,  to  whom  the  near  prospect  of  a  bullet  or 
the  garotte  lent  eloquence,  adjured  them  to  defend  their  injured 
honour  with  their  lives,  and  fight  the  proud  and  traitorous  Castalians 
like  brave  Basques,  but  in  vain.  There  rode  up  from  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  square  a  man  on  a  tall  grey  mule,  the  Captain  of  the 
Irregulars.  His  dress  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  brigand  of  the 
mountain,  for  he  wore  an  old  officer's  tunic  and  on  his  head  a 
peasant's  cap.  His  black  whiskers  curled  almost  up  to  his  eyes. 
Mendiburu  turned  to  him  eagerly. 

'  I  know  you,  Campillo ;  you  are  a  guerrillero,  as  I  am.  Will 
you  let  brave  guerriUeros  be  treated  as  robbers  by  coward  Regulars  ? 
No,  my  brother,  no.  We  are  both  guerrilleros.*  And  Mendiburu 
waved  his  sword. 

'  Brigand  !  assassin  I  liar  I  coward  I '  cried  the  infuriated 
Campillo, '  you  dare  to  disgrace  the  name  of  guerrillero  ?  I  will  save 
the  hangman  trouble.' 

He  whipped  a  pistol  from  his  holster  and  fired  at  dose  quarters. 
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ball  w«nt  into  the  middle  of  Mendi  burn's  forehead,  and  he  fell 
upon  hill  facte. 
'  Give  up  your  weapons,  rascals,'  roared  Campillo,  '  or  you  sliall 
•n,  OTwy  one  of  you,  be  spitted  like  sucking  pigs  and  shot  hke 
<iog.I' 

And  bofore  he  had  finished  the  flourish  of  oaths  with  which  he 
off  his  sentence,  half  a  dozen  brigands  had  come  forward 
•oUeoly  laid  their  weapons  on  the  spot  pointed  out  by  the 
Finally  the  whole  band,  tied  two  and  two  to  the  troopers' 
I,  was  marched  away  to  the  local  prison  ;  and  the  respectable 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Untcia  breathed  freely  again,  for  the 
time  for  many  days. 
BsfoTB  Mendiburu  had  fallen,  Patrick  was  already  kneeling  by 
naoonMioits  Almaguer,  supporting  him  in  his  arms. 

*  Let  me  come,'  said   the   President  at  his  elbow.     '  I  am  a 
dootor — Bichinto  Arriaga  of  the  University  of  Salamanca.' 

He  examined  the  unconscious  Almaguer  with  rapid  experienced 
and  fingers,  under  Patrick's  anxious  gaze,  said  nothing,  but 
hia  old  servant.  In  a  few  minutes  a  loose  3hutt.ar  had 
bsMi  foaad,  and  the  Count  was  being  borne  to  the  doctor's  house, 
Phtnek  and  he  following  behind.  Arriaga  would  only  say  that 
Ihm  ease  was  serious.  He  told  Patrick  that  the  town  had  been  for 
■on  tiMfl  a  week  in  the  power  of  one  of  those  robber  bands  which, 
MWimiiif  the  name  of  guerrilleros,  took  advantage  of  the  chaos  of 
^war  to  prty  upon  their  neighbours.  He  had  immediately  appealed 
tha  nearest  Spanish  troops  for  succour,  and  had  received  infor* 
of  tta  approach  shortly  before  the  appearance  of  Patrick 
his  party. 

Wbao  Patrick,  full  of  grief  and  anxiety  for  his  friend,  had  left 

in  Um  doctor's  hands,  hn  hurried  back  to  the  square  to  look 

hia  moles  and  their  precious  burden.     He  found  them  under 

arcade,  herded  together  in  the  angle  of  the  wall,  with  Pedro 

ited  before  them,  gesticulating,  truculent,  and  face  to  face  with 

Qunpillo,  abo  gesticulating  and  truculent. 

*  Tbeee  are  my  master's  mules,  and  they  are  also  the  King's 
otiod  Podro.    '  Neither  soldier  nor  brigand  shall  lay  a 

loel  Urri^a  and  I  are  the  masters  here,  rascal,'  replied  the 
I :  '  and  as  to  th<^  King — whom  may  the  saints  preserve — 
Umh  rnolM  going  to  Valcnvay  to  fetch  him  f  * 
'  Perhaps  jras,  Captain,  and  perhaps  no,'  said  Patrick,  mounting 


the  steps.     '  If  the  Colonel  will  grant  me  a  private  audience.  1  wil 
tell  him  who  I  am  and  why  I  and  my  males  are  here.' 

'  If  you  have  an  audience  with  Urrii-s,  Sefiorito,  you  must  hav^ 
one  also  with  me.     I  am  acting  with  Regulars,  it  is  true,  but  I  take 
no  orders  blindfold.' 

To  this  arrangement  Patrick  perforce  consented,  and  it  having 
been  agreed  that  Pedro  and  the  mules  should  remain  unmolested 
for  the  present,  followed  the  guerrHlero  up  the  stone  stairs  which  led 
to  the  principal  rooms  of  the  Town  Hall.  After  waiting  awhile  he 
was  shown  into  a  large  bare  room  where  Campillo  and  the  Colonel 
sat  at  a  bare  table,  the  Colonel  examining  a  map,  and  both  smoking 
cigars.  Patrick  had  already  perceived  that  the  Colonel  was  more 
vigorous  and  competent  than  the  usual  Spanish  cavalry  officer,  but 
not  without  the  arrogance  of  the  type.  But  the  haughtiness  of  the 
Colonel's  questionings  was  moderated  when  Captain  Dillon  pro- 
duced certain  letters  confirming  the  fact  Oi.  his  own  identity  and, 
above  all,  the  Count's.  For  the  Count  de  Almaguer  was  well 
known,  both  because  of  his  rank  and  because  he  had  been  among 
the  companions  of  Ferdinand's  captivity,  until  sent  back  to 
Spain  by  the  French  Government.  When  he  had  listened  to  the 
story,  ^  Que  demonio  !  '  cried  the  Colonel ;  '  Almaguer  is  a  clever 
man,  indeed,  to  have  collected  all  this  money,  for  I  could  have 
sworn  the  country  was  completely  beggared.' 

'  And  all  to  go  into  Napoleon's  pocket,'  grumbled  the  yucrriZfcro. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Senor  i  '  asked  Patrick,  bristhng. 

'  That  this  is  a  lolly.  The  patriotic  armies  are  starving,  they 
are  naked,  they  have  forgotten  the  smell  of  money — and  you  are 
taking  all  this  gold  over  the  frontier.' 

'  To  rescue  our  beloved  King ' 

'  Man  !  It  ia  we  who  are  rescuing  him.  It  will  be  done  before 
your  friend  leaves  his  bed.' 

'  Campillo  speaks  well,'  chimed  in  the  Colonel.  '  In  two  months 
the  a. lied  armies  will  be  Id  France.' 

'  Their  leaders  are  less  sanguine,  gentlemen.  At  any  rate,  the 
Count  de  Almaguer  and  I  have  our  mission  to  fulfil.  This  money 
was  entrusted  to  us  by  persons  who  could  ill  spare  it,  in  order  that 
we  might  rescue  our  King  from  prison  and  from  the  danger  of 
death.     You  say  we  cannot  do  it.     I  say  we  can,  and  will.' 

'  You  are  young  and  confident — foolish,  I  might  say.  I  cannot 
consent  to  this  great  sum  of  money,  which  is  ao  sorely  needed  in 
Spain,  being  uselessly  squandered  on  French  soil.' 
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By  Je«a,  Maria  and  Saint  Joseph,  70U  are  right,  Colonel ! ' 

'  What  is  the  use  of  creeping  into  France  by  a  side  door  to  try 
And  •taal  the  King  away,  when  here  are  we  marching  in  at  the  great 
gates,  with  dnitn  and  trumpet,  to  fetch  our  Ferdinand  VII.  back  in 
tnamph  to  his  tlirone  ? ' 

*  It  will  sMttredly  go  further  towards  setting  our  beloved  King 
at  fiberty  in  General  Renovates'  hands  than  in  yours,'  opined  the 
ColoocL 

Patrick  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  He  went  pale  and 
foniudably. 

'  Am  I  to  understand,  gentlemen,  that  you  mean  to  rob  us  of 
tluf  money  t ' 

Thfl  GoUmel  drew  himself  up. 

*Choo«e  your  words  better,  Senorito.  Let  us  look  at  the 
iMltiT  tius  way.  Here  is  money  collected  for  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
fmyoms.  This  purpose  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  manner 
Blmded  if  only  because  of  the  misfortune  which  has  befallen  the 
Onmi  de  Aknaguer.  We  desire  to  transfer  it  to  serve  the  same 
lD3ral  and  patriotic  purpose  in  another  way.  Yet  nothing  shall  be 
done  without  the  commands  of  General  Renovales — 1  promise  you 
ikat  upon  my  honour.' 

*  A  fig  for  your  honour  ! '  cried  the  incensed  Patrick.  *  By  the 
lib  at  San  Geronimo,  you  may  call  this  what  you  like,  gentlemen, 
bat  I  call  it  robbery — shameless  robbery !  Trust  me,  the  King 
ikaU  hsar  of  it ' 

*  The  King,'  observed  the  guerrillero,  '  will  care  little  how  the 
hM  been  got  when  it  has  served  to  seat  his  Majesty — whom 

I  taintA  praaerve — on  his  throne  again.' 

'  U  JOS  pemst  in  this  outrage,  Colonel  Urries,  I  shall  report  you 
I  liia  Soprama  Jonta.' 
Tke  CoIoimI  made  a  gesture  of  insolent  indifierence. 
"Dm  Snpraiie  Junta  is  a  long  way  off,'  said  the  juerriUero, 
broaidly.    'We  should  never  drive  out  the  French  if  we 
for  the  Supreme  Junta's  orders.' 
Aftd  DO  one  knew  thi»  h'-tu-r  than  Captain  Dillon,  of  the  Ultonia 

It. 
'  ll  it  thta  by   bpamarUa  we  are  to  be  robbed  ! '  cried  Patrick 
*  By  Heaven,  if  another  man  had  told  me  this  tale 
[  «koakl  have  sworn  it  was  the  calumny  of  an  a/rancetado  I ' 
'  You  can  accompany  me  to-morrow  to  the  General,'  rephed 
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the  Colonel,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  '  The  decision  rosta  with 
liim.  Meantime  it  is  likely  your  friend  Almaguer  will  die,  and 
then  what  becomes  of  your  expedition  ? ' 

'  I  shall  carry  it  through  myself,'  returned  Patrick  hotly. 
*  Farewell,  gentlemen  ;  but  do  not  suppose  you  have  done  with  me.' 

'  What  is  this  about  Renovales  *  '  asked  the  guerrilUro  sus- 
piciously when  the  Ultonian  had  left  the  room.  '  My  brave 
fellows  must  have  their  share.' 

'  Be  satisfied,  friend  Carapillo.'  replied  the  Colonel.  '  The 
General  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  ourselves,  and  the  responsi- 
bility will  be  his  in  case  Almaguer  should  recover  and  gain  the 
King's  ear.' 

There  were  tears  of  rage  and  despair  in  Patrick's  eyes  as  he 
hastened  through  the  squalid  streets  of  Santa  Maria  de  Untcia 
towards  the  doctor's  house. 

He  was  glad  that  for  the  moment  the  Count  de  Almaguer  was 
behind  the  veil  of  physical  suffering,  and  incapable  of  learning  what 
disaster  had  befallen  the  scheme  to  which  he  had  devoted  months, 
and  even  years,  of  effort.  Patrick  Dillon  had  been  recommended 
to  him  as  a  colleague  by  friends  in  high  places — as  a  promising 
young  soldier,  not  without  experience  in  daring  and  adventurous 
passages  of  war.  Patrick  was  neither  a  rebel  nor  of  Jacobite 
ancestry,  like  the  majority  of  Irish  adventurers  on  the  Continent, 
but  of  a  respectable  family  settled  in  the  Peninsula  for  commercial 
purposes.  An  uncle  of  his  had  long  ago  joined  one  of  the  Irish 
regimen ta  in  the  Spanish  service,  and,  having  won  the  fleeting 
smiles  of  Queen  Maria  Luisa,  had  risen  to  be  a  General  and  a  person 
of  some  importance.  Thus  it  happened  that  Patrick  had  been 
intimate  as  a  child  with  a  family  so  much  above  his  o\n\  in  rank 
as  that  of  Villarta,  and  that  he  had  early  obtained  a  commission 
in  his  uncle's  regiment,  which  was  known  as  the  Ultonia,  or  the 
Ulster  Regiment. 

To  Patrick's  sanguine  young  eyes  the  scheme  had  promised 
well ;  and  he  could  conceive  no  greater  honour  than  to  be  chosen 
to  play  a  part  in  the  rescue  of  his  wronged  sovereign,  to  whom  he 
felt  as  passionate  a  loyalty  as  any  true-born  Spaniard  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  courtier  Count  might 
not  be  an  ideal  colleague  in  such  an  adventure,  but  the  greatness  of 
his  name  and  his  many  connections  had  enabled  him  to  raise  sums 
such  as  no  mere  soldier  could  have  obtained.  Besides,  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  French  tongue,  with  the  King,  with  Valen^^Ay 
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and  ito  inhabiuots,  Memed  compensation  for  the  soldierly  qualities 
which  hfl  lacked.  Moreover,  Patrick  loved  the  man  for  his  gentle 
ohivalroas  disposition.  He  felt  such  news  as  he  now  bore 
b«  a  death-blow  to  his  friend  if  revealed. 
Aoootdingly  when  he  stole  into  the  dark  alcove  where  Almaguer 
lay,  low  down  in  the  bed  and  strangely  shrunken,  he  told  no  news 
ezoept  that  they  were  safe  in  Santa  Maria  de  Untcia,  and  the  ship 
itotD  Bilbao  not  yet  arrived. 

*  It  matters  not  to  me,'  said  Almaguer,  '  for  I  shall  never  sail 
m  hu.  And  that  matters  not  either.  It  is  you,  dear  Dillon,  who 
will  save  the  King.' 

'  Not  alone,  Count,  not  without  you.* 

*  Whether  alone  I  know  not,  but  without  me  certainly,  and 
fhapw  better  without.  When  a  man  nears  death  he  sees  things 
man  clearly.' 

'Oimtage,  dear  Count;  you  shall  not  die.  Arriaga  will  not 
aOow  yon  to  die.' 

*  I  ahall  die,  my  friend.  Why  not  'i  My  part  is  done.  My 
BanM,  ny  connectionB  have  enabled  me  to  collect  the  money  we 
nqoirad.     I  sec  very  well  I  should  only  have  been  a  hindrance  to 

yOB  DOW.' 

» Never ' 

*  Bat  it  is  so.  God  is  good  in  taking  me  away  at  the  right 
tana.  It  is  a  dying  man's  fancy;  you  will,  I  know,  save  the  King  at 
aUf  eoet ;  but  swear  to  me,  whatever  happen.-),  you  will  go  through 
wik  dui  thing  to  the  end.  Oh,  you  will,  I  know,  Dillon  1  Yet 
wmmt  ii  to  me  upon  the  crucifix.' 

Alnwigner  lifted  his  delicate  woman-like  hand,  showing  in  it  an 
•booj  emoifiz  bearing  a  silver  Christ.  Patrick  kneeling  by  the 
hed,  leased  against  it,  troubled  by  the  speech  of  the  wounded  man 
tad  bj  the  knowledge  hidden  in  his  own  mind.  Leaning  he  felt 
hard,  almost  sharp,  against  his  breast.  It  was  the 
aeeklace  of  Luzita  about  his  neck,  which  seemed  urging 
ba  to  the  oath.  With  his  left  hand  feeling  the  necklace,  his  right 
hand  apoo  the  crucifix  in  Almaguer's  hand,  he  swore  to  dedicate 
hiwenlf.  body  and  soul,  to  the  rescue  of  Ferdinand  VII..  and  never 
to  imat  oatil  either  his  purpose  was  aocompUshed,  or  he,  or  the 
tiag  kimaalf — which  Heaven  forbid  !— ahould  have  ceased  to  live. 

So  hi*  Excellency  the  Count  de  Almaguer  died  in  Santa 
Maha  da  Untda,  and  was  buried  there,  far  from  the  tomb  of 
kia  fathan.    And  Patriok  Dillon  of  the  Ultonia  Regiment  went  on 
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his  way  to  visit  General  Renovales.  Renovales,  however,  gave  him 
DO  satisfaction,  but  declaring  that  the  death  of  Almaguer  had  closed 
the  matter  of  King  Ferdinand'8  rescue,  distributed  the  confiscated 
money  among  his  starving  troops,  with  the  assurance  that  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  would  account  for  the  same  to  th« 
Supreme  Junta. 


CHAPTER   V. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  great  dining-room  tall  footmen  moved 
silently  on  a  carpet  of  deep  pile,  extinguishing  one  by  one  the 
candles  in  heavy  silver  candelabra.  The  vast  sideboard  with  its 
flanking  urns,  the  full-length  portrait  of  Lord  Hove  in  velvet  and 
powder,  the  yellowish  plaster  busts  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  and  His 
Majesty,  cocking  their  noses  at  each  other  from  their  pedestals  in 
opposite  comers,  all  fell  back  into  a  discreet  penumbra.  The  more 
briUiantly  for  that  shone  the  light  £rom  the  many-faceted  chan- 
delier on  the  polished  circle  of  the  mahogany  table,  at  its  smallest 
with  the  accommodation  of  three  gentlemen  only — my  lord.  His 
son  the  Major,  and  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Frederick,  for  so  long  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Perceval. 

There  was  silence.  The  Major  stretched  an  arm,  helping  him- 
self in  handfuls  from  the  cream-coloured  Wedgwood  dishes  to 
nuts,  oranges,  almonds,  and  raisins.  My  lord  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  sipped  his  port,  His  hair  was  white,  and  for  all  the 
correct  modernity  of  his  costume  the  stamp  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  upon  his  delicate  features,  the  easy  grace  of  his  atti- 
tude, his  fine,  useless-looking  hands.  The  nineteenth  century,  the 
public  man,  faced  him  on  the  hearthrug.  Sir  Frederick,  long, 
gaunt,  conscientious,  with  small  side  whiskers. 

*  The  oranges,  at  any  rate,  are  as  good  here  as  in  France,  eh, 
James  ?  '  queried  my  lord,  glancing  at  his  son. 

'  Better,  my  lord,  a  d d  deal  better,'  returned  the  Major 

fervently,  *  Uke  everything  else.' 

*  No,  no,  James  !    I  envy  you  six  years  of  French  dinners.' 
The  Major's  face  turned  a  deeper  crimson. 

*  You  can't  mean  that,  my  lord.' 
Silence  fell  again,  and  continued  until  the  last  footman  had 

softly  closed  the  large  mahogany  door  behind  him.  It  was  the 
Major  who  broke  it. 

'  I  never  knew  before  you  took  such  a  doosid  deal  of  interest 
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m  w  poor  devils  of  prisonera  in  Fraace,  Frederick.    Does  that 
Bwmn  Ui«  Gorerament  iiitends  to  do  something  at  last  ? ' 

*  Sbould  the  Government  have  conceived  any  project  (or 
their  MBBtanoe,  James,'  returned  Sir  Frederick,  '  it  would  be  a 
kraach  of  oonfidenoe  on  my  part  were  I  to  divulge  it  to  you.' 

'  Then  70a  shouldn't  have  asked  me  for  information.  I've 
fOt  my  ova  rcMons  for  asking.  There's  a  fellow  1  know,  a  detenu, 
•t  Toun  I  want  to  help  if  I  get  a  chance.  It's  Erskine  Charles- 
voct^  my  lord — I've  told  you  about  him.' 

*  Yea,  yes/  replied  my  lord,  picking  his  teeth,  '  your  son's  tutor 
^4  tchoUr  of  tome  Oxford  college.' 

'That's  the  man,  my  lord.    Charlesworth  made  scholars  of 
boys,  and,  what's  more,  he  rode  my  horses  to  win.    D        d 
,«eRWB,  only  fit  for  a  hackney  coach,  he'd  ride  'em  and  win  on 
poet.    That  little  trip  of  ours  to  France  pretty  near  ruined 
wod  ne,  but  she's  said  twenty  times  since  we  came  back 
>*d  wU  her  diamonds  if  that  would  get  Charlesworth  out  of  it ; 
Vm  «ure  *he  would,  too  !    So  I'll  give  you  a  cheque  for  any* 
JOB  hke,  Frederick,  and  ask  no  questions.' 
[fiir  Frederick  put  the  suggestion  aside  with  his  hand. 

*  iBpooeible,  James !     I   have  no  commission  relative  to   the 
r».     I  asked  his  lordship's  assistance   this  evening  in  a 

matter,  a  most  important  business,  and  I — in  fact  I 
«xp«eted  to  find  you  here.' 
Fottiinatelj  jtut  then  a  footman  announced  the  Major's  cur- 
WhiJ«  he  made  his  adieux  to  his  father,  Sir  Frederick  turned 
the  ohiffiBeypieoe,  took  out  a  pocket-book,  detached  a  silver 
ftmai-tam  from  his  fob,  and  note<l  a  few  particulars  obtained 
btm  ^»  Major. 

*  What  elaas  of  person  is  this  Dillon  ? '  asked  Lord  Hove  when 
fir  Tndmidt  had  replaced  book  and  pencil,  and  having  opened  a 
iiaA  gold  wat«h,  was  comparing  its  face  with  that  of  the  bronzed 
dock  on  the  mantelabelf . 

*  Haavon  knows  I '  replied  8ir  Frederick,  still  apparently 
mflnag  aoma  painful  doubt  as  to  the  precise  accuracy  of  one  or 
■thar  of  the  tamepioces.  '  He  appears  to  be  one  of  these  Irish 
aivantarrrs  who  are  always  to  be  found  on  the  Continent,  and,  (or 
ill  w  mn  tall,  may  even  be  an  agent  of  Bonaparte's,  employed 
br  aooM  Marhiavelban  purpose.  But  it  is  desirable  that  soma* 
oos  ihoold  na  bim,  (or  he  asserts  that  he  comes  well  aocredited, 
•■d.  aa  yon  ara  probably  aware,  the  Government  is  anxious   to 
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meet  the  views  of  the  Spanish  patriots  whenever  it  is  posidble  to 
do  80.' 

'  If  Ferdinand  VII.  has  the  least  resemblance  to  his  charming 
mama— whom  I  knew  so  well  in  the  year  '77—1  should  advise  the 
Spaniards  to  give  the  Devil  his  due ;  that  is,  let  Bonaparte  keep 
their  King.' 

'  What,  my  lord  ?  Do  I  understand  you  would  have  the 
noble,  the  patriotic  Spaniards  abandon  their  rightful  monarch  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  Fred,  war  is  a  sad  thing.  It  evokes  such  a  deal  of 
tiresome  eloquence.' 

As  he  spoke  Captain  Dillon  was  announced.  By  contrast  with 
the  large  room,  the  large  door,  the  large  footman  in  white  stock- 
ings, it  looked  a  very  small  black  figure  that  stepped  in — small 
but  not  insigniiicant.  Patrick  Dillon  advanced  in  a  lofty  and 
leisurely  manner,  and  when  he  had  come  within  the  circle  of  full 
light  he  stood  still.  Sir  Frederick,  inunovable  on  the  hearthrug, 
dipped  a  wooden  head  and  uttered  briefly.  Lord  Hove  threw 
sideways  a  condescending  bow,  but  struck  by  the  equal  coolness, 
the  more  graceful  condescension,  with  which  the  stranger  returned 
these  salutations,  turned  to  look  at  him.  He  saw  a  young  man  of 
elegant  figure  dressed  in  a  well-cut  black  suit  with  a  crest  of  fair 
hair  curled  high  on  a  head  proudly  carried.  The  delicacy  of  his 
features,  the  blond  brilliancy  of  his  complexion,  were  feminine  ;  but 
a  slight  squareness,  a  sUght  outward  thrust  of  the  lower  jaw,  gave 
his  countenance  the  right  masculine  touch.  Sir  Frederick,  hia 
eyes  fixed  on  the  hearthrug,  noted  none  of  these  things. 

'  You  took  precautions,  I  presume,  Mr.  Dillon '  he  began. 

'  Captain  Dillon,  sir,'  corrected  the  young  man.  '  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  an  officer  in  the  service  of  his  most  CathoUo 
Majesty.' 

'  Captain  Dillon,'  repeated  Sir  Frederick,  as  though  a  mere 
foreign  commission  had  scarcely  been  worth  so  much  notice. 
'  I  trust  you  took  precautions  in  coming  to  this  house.  You  are, 
perhaps,  not  aware  that  the  spies  of  Bonaparte  have  an  eye  on  all 
persons  landing  from  the  C-ontinent,  and  the  visits  received  by 
Ministers  and  other  persons  of  importance  are  registered  by  them 
with  surprising  accuracy.  It  was  for  this  reason  I  appointed  you 
to  meet  me  here,  where  I  dine  too  frequently  for  my  presence  to 
excite  remark.' 

*  I  have  some  experience  myself,  sir,  of  Napoleon's  spies ;  indeed, 
I  have  lately  assumed  so  many  different  character*  in  order  to 
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««tvit  tbctn  that  I  hardly  feel  sure  myself  which  is  my  own, 
ddMMKh  I  cannot  permit  anyone  else  to  doubt  that  I  am  an  Irish 
ge&tlemAQ  and  a  Spanish  officer/ 

Sir  Frederick  coloured  slightly  and  bowed,  this  time  from  below 
Ibe  Bftpe  of  his  neck. 

*  Certainly,  certainly  ! '  he  ejaculated.  '  Fray  take  a  seat, 
Oiptam  Dillon.' 

*  1  aeueely  know  which  of  as  is  host,  Frederick,'  said  my  lord, 
tfafB  port, '  but  I  hope  Captain  Dillon  will  do  me  the  honour 
■  glaM  of  wine  with  me.' 

Patrick  took  wine  ceremoniously,  first  with  Lord  Hove,  then 
Whh  Sir  Frederick. 

'  Before  proceeding  further,  Captain  Dillon,  you  will  permit  me 
la  sak  to  aee  your  credentials.' 

*  Bj  all  mean*,  sir :  here  they  are  in  plenty.' 
Pfttnck  drew  a  packet  of  letters  from  an  inner  pocket  and  laid 

ott  tlie  table. 

*  LetterB  personal  to  myself  from  Lord  Wellington,  General 
OMteBoa  and  others,  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  urging 

joax  OoTemment  the  desirability  of  rescuing  our  beloved 

iram  the  hands  of  Napoleon.     His  presence  in  Spain  would 

l«f  tba  gnatoet  advantage  to  the  patriotic  cause.    And  how  can 

Vm  of   a  Bourbon  be  regarrled  as  safe  in  the  hands  of    the 

of  th*!  Due  d'Enghien  ?  ' 
8u  Frederick  took  the  letters,  banding  the  Spanish  ones  to 
L«d  Hove,  who  had  suf&ciont  acquaintance  with  that  language 
to  eoable  him  to  arrive  at  their  sense.  The  credentials  appeared 
to  be  nbore  eo^toion  :  they  described  the  bearer  as  young  indeed, 
bBt  aa  oflloer  of  tried  courage  and  resource.  All  read,  considered, 
eeaxDiOtAted,  Lord  Hove  smiled  to  himself,  examining  his  finger- 

*  Poigtve  tbe  obaervation,  sir,'  be  said,  *  but  there  is  one 
^pMrtioil  vhioll  does  not  appear  to  have  been  asked  by  anyone, 
Aid  AaX  is  wliether  the  King  of  Spain  desires  to  be  rescued.  His 
Wf  drQ  oorreepondenoe  with  Bonaparte  gives  rise  to  a  certain 
ioobi  ••  to  his  Majecty's  real  wishes  on  that  point.* 

The  fiery  roee  mounted  &s  high  as  Patrick  Dillon's  forehead, 
■id  Ineeyea  blazed 

'Sr  I  my  lord  ! '  he  cned,  '  such  a  doubt  la  an  ii  .suit  to  our 
Moved  King.  What!  Do  yon  in  Rngland  really  beUeve  these 
Wtten  to  have  be«ii  written  by  the  King  of  Spain  ?    No,  a  thousand 
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times  no  !     They  are  the  vilest  of  all  the  vile  forgeries  circulated 
by  Fouche  and  his  execrable  master.' 

'  I  beg  to  apologise,  Captain.  I  respect  and  admire  joiir 
loyalty.' 

*  We  understood  you  to  say  in  your  letter,'  said  Sir  Frederick, 
'  that  you  would  like  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  our  ovrn  Con- 
tinental agents.' 

*  It  would  be  necessary.  I  have  not  been  in  France  since  I 
was  a  child.  Besides,  it  would  bring  me  more  quickly  into  touch 
with  all  the  agents  of  your  Government  on  that  side  of  the  Pyrenees.' 

*  We  have  just  been  speaking  of  one  at  Tours  who  would  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  you  ' — and  Sir  Frederick  turned  over  his  notes 
of  conversation  with  the  Major — '  Madame  de  Fernet.' 

'  De  Ferriet  ?     I  thought  he  was  suspected.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  very  great  nonsense,  I'm  sure.  A  man  of  good  family 
and  perfectly  honourable.  Still,  as  our  most  valuable  agent  refuses 
him  as  a  colleague  he  is  not  to  be  employed  on  this  business. 
Madame  de  Ferriet  is  a  relative,  it  is  true;  but  she  is  a  widow.  She 
is  often  employed  to  transmit  funds  from  home  to  the  English 
prisoners.  Their  friends  send  them  through  travelling  merchants, 
and  even,  I  fear,  through  amuggleri.  The  police  are  accustomed 
to  wink  at  these  transactions,  so  that  to  be  supposed  to  be  the 
bearer  of  funds  for  the  English  prisoners  will  not  get  you  into 
trouble,  but  quite  the  contrary.' 

'  If  Madame  de  Ferriet  should  be  a  pretty  woman  she  may  be 
very  useful  to  you,'  interposed  Lord  Hove  with  a  sly  smile.     '  It 
would  be  a  more  agreeable  adventure  for  a  young  King  like  joxMa 
to  elope  with  a  charming  lady  than  to  be  abducted  by  a  youn_ 
gentleman.'  d^H 

Patrick  Dillon  smiled  back  superior.  ^^^ 

'  You  are  mistaken,  my  lord.  The  morals  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
are  known  to  be  severe.  Has  he  not  resisted  for  years  all  the 
insidious  attacks  of  Bonaparte's  female  agents  ! ' 

'  Alas  t    Then  it  must  be  an  abduction  after  all.' 

*  Pray,  my  lord,  pray  ! '  ejaculated  Sir  Frederick.  '  This  it 
no  subject  for  levity.  I  fear,  Captain  Dillon,  this  business  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.' 

Patrick's  counteuance  clouded. 

'  You  have  heard,  air,  that  we  had  got  together  close  on  .1 
million  reaU.    We  were  robbed  by — by  brigands.' 

*  Oh,  yes !    Very  disgraceful,  to  be  sure.' 
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'  Yet  I  do  not  come  altogether  empty-handed.  One  of  oar 
Boble  Asd  pfttriotic  Spanish  ladies  has  given  her  jewels,  all  she  had 
to  give,  {or  her  King's  service.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  theae 
diAmoods  ar«  worth  a  king's  ransom.^ 

H«  tore  open  an  tuttidy  brown  paper  parcel  which  he  had  taken 
bom  kia  coat  pocket,  and  a  stream  of  glittering  light  seemed  to 
poor  irom  his  fingers  on  to  the  dark  shining  mahogany  table.  The 
diamnoH  necklace  of  the  Villartas  lay  there  flashing  in  the  light 
ol  tba  great  dumdelier  under  the  dazzled  eyes  of  Lord  Hove.  His 
*"— '■k'P'  made  a  noise  between  amazement  and  enthusiasm. 
*  Superb !    Magnificent,  sir  ! ' 

Sir  Frederick  put  up  his  glasses  and  inspected  the  blaze  of 

ookUy. 

I  prasome  iheee  are  valuable.*  be  said.     'Unfortunately  it 

be  imprndent  to  submit  them  to  a  jeweller.     Bonaparte's 

■re   everywhere.     You  are  a  connoisseur,  my  lord.     Pray 

these  atones  and  tell  me   if   in  your  opinion  they  are 


'Oeottine ! '  cried  my  lord  with  indignation.  '  My  dea-  Fred, 
tbeae  are  as  fine  Brazilian  diamonds  as  ever  I  saw,  and  worth 
man  tbooaands  of  pounds  than  I  would  say  at  a  venture.  A 
VOBan  of  taate  would  value  the  setting  and  cutting  of  these  stones 
— which  was  done  a  hundred  years  since,  I  suppose — but  there 
lo  vaniBD  of  taste  nowadays.  So  it  is  most  Ukely  that  these 
•parkleTS  would  fetch  more  if  taken  out  of  their  setting  and 
itcat.' 

PatTjcK  ct)  waged  colour. 

*  Pny,  my  lord,  no !  It  is  the  treasure  of  an  ancient  family. 
If  JOB  had  Men  the  young  lady  who  offered  it !  She  had  no  other 
jmnta — thia  waa  all  she  had — and  she  gave  it  to  save  her  King. 
Bi^Mi,  vaj  locd,4Dd  you.  Sir  Frederick,  if  you  saw  the  young  lady 
J^d  feel  mora  like  running  off  to  fe^ten  the  necklace  around  the 
ymty  neck  of  her  with  your  own  hands  than  taking  it  away  to  be 
hdBBn  op  like  a  rotten  ship.' 

Kow  thia  ferrent  outburnt  of  Patrick's  was  most  unreasonable, 
■aw  the  yotmg  Marqnesa  had  given  her  diamonds  in  order  that 
they  might  be  told.  Yet  it  somehow  struck  the  rcspon-sive  note, 
fir  Frvdciiok.  if  now  a  ParUament  man,  had  once  been  a  man  of 
MDtiment,  and  my  lord  was  ever  a  man  of  gallantry.  Sir  Frederick 
BMgbl  pUy  with  bi^  fob,  and  his  lordship  smile  and  take  snuff,  but 
the  foong  man's  ardent  voice  conjured  up  in  this  far-off  London 
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room  a  bright,  appealing  picture  of  the  fair  young  mistress  of  the 
diamonds.  The  picture  seen  by  Sir  Frederick  was  not  the  same 
as  the  picture  seen  by  his  lordship,  nor  was  either  like  the  original, 
but  they  served. 

'  Danm  him,  Frederick !  we  must  let  him  keep  it,'  smiled  Lord 
Hove. 

'  I  dare  not  go  quite  bo  far  as  that,'  replied  Sir  Frederick,  "  but 
Captain  Dillon  had  better  keep  the  jewels  till  the  Department  has 
considered  the  matter.  It  hardly  knows  where  to  turn  for  money, 
but  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very  advantageous  to  get  the  King 
back  to  Spain.     Have  you  anything  more  to  say.  Captain  Dillon  ? ' 

'  Only  to  ask  that  I  may  be  given  a  companion  of  the  right 
stuff — brave,  yet  with  a  good  supply  of  prudence,  for  I  cannot 
keep  enough  of  that  article  to  supply  both  of  us.  A  good  liar,  too  ; 
for  there  are  occasions  when  a  companion  who  will  tell  the  lies  for 
you  is  a  very  great  luxury,  as,  indeed,  you  must  know  yourself, 
Sir  Frederick.' 

Sir  Frederick  froze.  But  before  he  had  evolved  a  suitably 
crushing  denial  his  lordship  was  chuckling  : 

'  A  luxury,  sir  ?  A  necessity  to  a  political  man  like  Sir  Frederick. 
But  your  glass  is  empty.  Captain  Dillon.  Sit  down,  Freddie,  and 
pass  the  bottle.  We  have  done  as  much  business  as  can  be  ex- 
pected of  us  after  dinner,  and  T  want  the  Captain  to  give  us  the 
latest  news  from  the  Peninsula.' 


[Thbe  tvHtinvt^,) 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

Lor  AxrABiA  and  M.  Chatelard  were  seated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
ktfitctt  Uuxiy  monopolising  the  benefits  of  the  situation.  Although 
At  tkoo^t  at  Sir  Arthur,  upatairs  with  his  young  wife — no  doubt 
tBtfiBii  Uie  indolent  beauty  into  a  better  temper — waa  no  very' 
one  to  her,  Lady  Aspaaia,  with  the  good-huraoored, 
pUloaophy  of  her  kind,  made  the  best  of  what  fate  left 
Wt  8ha  toasted  her  well-formed,  well-ahod  foot  at  the  blare ; 
fend  that  tba  old-fashioned  winged  armchair  (with  the  help  of 
fttiahioD)  W1M  tM  comfortable  as  any  modem  copy  if  not  more  so, 
■d  that  M.  Uiatelatd  was  undoubtedly  an  entertaining  companion. 
Bi  ittd  BMa  ctttious  things  on  hid  travels,  and  he  could  tell  of  them 
vi&  a  Vitaneli  spioe.  By  a  series  of  jerks  the  two  drew  ever 
<fewr  together;  finally  blocking  the  heartli.  Their  voices  were 
bvuad  by  Imperceptible  degrees ;  their  heads  inclined  towarda 
•ek  other.  Lady  Aspaaia'a  laugh  rang  loud  and  often  ;  and 
PMMitlj,  b/  a  tacit  agreement  in  which  the  conversation  gained 
«i«*»"iiily,  each  relapsed  into  tlie  native  tongue. 

,  '<a  my  word,'  said  Lady  Aspaeia  to  herself ;  '  Pll  send  in 
^  uma  (or  my  royal  party.' 

X.  Chitelard.  pouring  forth  a    whispered    flow  of   language, 
*4k  *  paon  QD  the  delicate  pomt,  and  a  quiet  chuckle  after  tha 

'  0»f|i<§H.  ItOS.  \iy  Xgarton  Ooitle,  in  Uw  Unllod  8tat«*  of  Amoiok. 
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ready  listener  had  had  time  to  seize  it  and  ring  her  hearty,  un- 
reaervetl  tribute  of  appreciation,  was  privately  making  little  notes 
for  future  publication,  with  all  the  traveller's  joy  of  discovery.  '  Et 
il  y  en  a  encore  qui  croient  que  lea  Anglaisea  sont  guindtos !  On 
esprit  tout  Rabelaisien — oette  dame  !  Allooa,  Tage  Victorien  est 
bien  mort  et  enterre  ! ' 

Miss  Aspasia,  who  some  time  back  had  been  told,  with  a  flap  of 
Lady  Aspasia's  hand,  '  not  to  listen,  little  girl,'  sat,  highly  dis- 
approving, at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  Bethune,  whose 
existence  the  great  lady  now  elected  to  ignore,  had  taken  a  chair 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  girl.  A  monosyllabic  conversation 
began  between  them  and  dropped.  He  asked  her  for  some  music, 
and  she  tartly  refused  with  a  reproachful  look.  She  wondered  at 
him.  Did  he  not  know  her  aunt's  head  was  bad  ?  He  didn't, 
know  ?  Well,  he  might  have  seen  that  she  was  ill !  To  this  he 
made  no  answer,  and  thereafter  they  spoke  no  more.  The  man 
had  a  talent  for  taciturnity,  but  the  effort  of  Baby's  silence 
seemed  to  bristle.  She  sat  very  erect.  Her  mouth  pursed,  her 
nostrils  dilated,  her  eyes  widely  opened,  her  arched  eyebrows  more 
arched  than  ever.  The  tittering,  the  whispering,  the  laughter, 
the  meaning  wriggles  of  the  two  backs  as  they  leaut  towards  each 
other  before  the  hearth,  irritated  her  beyond  enduranc«. 

'  M.  Cliatelard,'  she  suddenly  cried,  in  fluent  French,  with  her 
enfarU  terrible  directness,  '  do  tell  me — I  don't  want  to  be  rude ; 
but  why  do  you  cut  your  hair  so  close  to  your  head  ?  Isn't  it  veiy 
cold  this  weather  ? ' 

'  Alas,  Mademoiselle,'  said  he,  turning  round ;  hia  alertness  of 
courtesy  was  ingrain  ;  '  I  do  not  dare  to  show  to  the  world  that  my 
head  is  quite  white.' 

'  You  think  it  looks  better  pink  ? '  said  Baby,  innocently. 

'  Pink ! '  said  M.  Chatelard  a  little  disconcerted,  passing  hit 
hand  over  his  cropped  pate.  '  la  it  possible  ?  *  Then,  sparkling: 
'  Fink  \    I  had  no  idea  that  Lady  Melbury  had  so  made  me  binsh ! ' 

'  Oh,  blush ! '  cried  Lady  Aspasia,  her  momentary  displeasttW 
with  the  pert  schoolgirl  lost  in  a  yell  of  delight  at  M.  Chatelaid't 
readiness  ;  '  It's  well  that  my  blushing  days  are  over  !  * 

'  Oh,  Milady  ! '    ^Vnd  they  put  their  heads  together  again. 

Young  Aspasia  pinched  in  her  rosy  lips  so  tight  that  they  roa^* 
the  most  absurd  button  of  a  mouth  over  seen.  Bethune,  wh" 
had  listened  with  immovable  gravity  to  this  sally,  betraying  indt«<^ 
no  sign  of  having  heard  it,  save  for  the  rolling  of  an  icy  eye  towirdf 
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X.  dtatelBid,  oow  let  his  gUnoe  rest  upon  her.    The  bard  mu8cle« 
1^1  hii  het  began  to  soften, 
^^p  Ha  had  been  slowly  making  up  his  mind  during  the  whole  of  the 
^^namg,  and  now  he  fauul  decided.    Hp  would  leave  the  manor-house 
Bk  tbe  monow,  and  cut  himself  once  and  for  ever  apart  from  its 
uunat«8.     But,  the  devil  was  in  it  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
Jntotwrnblo  mental  troable  he  had  ever  endured,  he  should  have^ 
OBOe  and  again  this  absurd  unreasonable  feeling  that  if  he  were  to 
earry  swajr  with  him  this  pretty  Aspasia,  tlus  fluffy,  pouting,  pert, 
bird-like  thing,  it  woidd  be  sweet !     Something  like  the  blessedness 
cl  a  pMp  of  blue  in  a  sky  of  lurid  clouds,  a  ray  of  sunshine  across 
a  barren  moor,  a  snowdrop  in  bleak  winter.    The  feeling  had  no 
MOW  in  it.    He  was  a  prey  to  as  strong  a  passion  as  ever  possessed 
a  man ;  and  he  not  only  despised  himself,  hated  himself  for  his 
paanon,  but  waa  conscious  that  by  the  object  of  it  he  was  held 
a  tking  of  000m.    More  than  this,  she,  who  thus  in  spite  of  reason 
fflkd  hi*  thoughts,  was  suffering,  and  he  could  not  lift  a  ilnger  to 
blip  her.    The  whole  source  of  her  suffering  was  only  vaguely 
■adaiaCood  by  him ;  but  he  knew  that  her  husband's  presence  had 
friy  diiven  bcr  to  desperation.     It  was  acute  torture  to  htm  now 
to  thmk  of  Sir  Arthur  in  his  wife's  room ;  and  yet  .  .  .  haunted 
bjrthwB  onworthy  degrading  thoughts  of  one  who  should  have  been 
tvioe  Mcred  to  him,  he  found  himself  longing  to  take  Aspasia  to| 
la  fanact — bright-eyed   Aspasia,   pecking,   twittering,   fluttering] 
iks  aa  angiy  dove,  withal  so  soft,  so  warm,  so  true  !     His  inconse- 
fMttt  haart  teemed  to  cry  out  for  the  comfort  of  her. 
Sir  Axthur  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 
'  Pray,  pray,'  said  he,  inserting  an  arm,  after  his  head,  to  wave 
hack  Uw  confidential  couple  who  with  a  great  scraping  of  chairs 
lad  liiao  to  their  feet,  '  do  not  let  me  disturb  anyone.    I  am  only 

Kciag  far  Aspasia.' 
'  Ob  Lord ! '  said  Aspasia  under  her  voice,  alarm  springing  to 
rjm,    '  I'm  bare,  Rnnkle.' 
'  Clan  you  spare  me  a  fi>w  minutes'  private  conversation,  my  deax  | 

!• 
His  tooe  w  'vas  conscious  of  the  hush  that 

had  ialkn  ap<.:.         .-"JS  of  the  perturbed  looks  that 

tsere  fixed  upon  him,  conscious  of  his  own  countenance  of  trouble.  1 
Bal  it  was  not  without  a  gloomy  self-approval  that,  given  oircom* 
tba  most  woeful  that  could  perhaps  be  imagined,  ha  zaalised  | 
■a  few  who  could  negotiate  them  like  himself. 
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Aspasia  went  reluctantly  to  her  ancle's  summons.  Her  heart 
was  heavy  with  anxiety  concerning  Rosamond.  In  her  constitutional 
distrust  of  whatever  course  of  action  Sir  Arthur  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  adopt,  she  had  an  oppressive  sensation  that  most  of  the 
responsibility  of  affairs  rested  upon  her  own  young  shoulders. 

'  Lord,*  thought  the  girl  to  herself,  as  her  lagging  feet  took  her 
across  the  drawing-room ;  '  if  one  could  only  just  shut  up  Runkle 
in  a  box  for  six  months,  there  might  be  some  hope  of  things  settling 
down.' 

Sir  Arthur  beckoned  her  towards  the  little  study  where,  through 
the  half-opened  door,  a  ruddy  light  showed  that  the  room  had  now 
been  made  ready  for  the  smokers.  His  air  of  portentous  gloom  so 
exasperated  Baby  that  she  had  to  relieve  her  feelings  by  childish 
kicks  at  the  mats  in  the  hall  as  she  passed. 

'  I  presume  that  we  shall  be  undisturbed  hero  for  the  present/ 
said  Sir  Arthur.  He  pushed  open  the  door  and  started  back  with 
an  irritated  exclamation  ;  *  Confound  that  fellow,  lip's  Hko  a  night 
moth ! ' 

Between  the  fire  and  the  lamplight,  Muhammed  Saif-u-din  stood 
facing  them.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  pacing  the  little  space, 
and  had  wheeled  round  at  the  sound  of  their  approach.  Baby's 
heart  gave  a  wild  throb,  and  then  stood  still.  The  Indianhadccrta  '  '■ 
been  very  restless  all  the  evening.  Sir  Arthur  Gerardine's  arri\  ai 
seemed  to  have  excited  him  in  a  singular  manner,  and  there  could 
be  no  mistaking  now  the  straight,  vindictive  look  that  the  secretary 
fixed  upon  his  master.  She  was  minded  of  a  splendid  black  panther 
she  had  seen  at  an  Indian  village  fair,  not  so  very  long  ago. — 
The  beast  had  been  padding  the  narrow  limits  of  its  cage  backwards 
and  forwards  imtil  she  had  drawn  close  to  admire  it,  when  it  had 
stopped  and  fixed  her  with  it^  eyes — just  such  a  gaze  (she  told 
herself,  shivering)  as  that  which  Muhammed  fixed  on  Sir  Arthur  ; 
a  gazo  as  concentrated  as  unfathomably  savage.  *  Him  very  l>;id 
beast,'  had  said  the  showman,  grinning  at  her. — '  Him  dreaming  of 
drinking  Missie  Sahib's  blood.' 


Sir  Arthur's  grating  voice  rang  out  angrily  in  a  brief  phraao  of 
Hindustani.  The  Pathan  tmfolded  his  arms,  made  a  gostiire  with 
one  hand,  and  left  the  room  without  speaking.  In  tliat  gesturo 
Baby  nervously  read  the  meaning  :  I  can  bide  my  time. 

'  Rimkle,'  she  cried,  catching  her  breath,  '  how  could  you  brut^ 
that  dreadful  man  over  from  India  1    I'm  sure  it's  not  safe*    Sven 
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'  Batluuw — and  be^a  lived  all  his  life  among  them,  you  know — 
.  Wa  mjsterioos.    Oh,  do,  do  be  careful !  * 

*  AspMi*,'   said  Sir  Arthur  severely,  *  I  am  surprised  at  yon. 
I  have  other  matters,  matters  of  far  other  moment  oo  my  mind, 

|1  can  tell  you.  What  nonseiuse  is  this?  The  fellow  there  doesn't 
his  place,  I  grant  you.  I've  just  told  him  so.  You  saw 
be  quailed.  He's  devoured  with  curiosity,  that's  all.  And, 
mdeed,*  Sir  Arthur  sighed,  '  there  are  strange  things  taking  place 
W  lUe  hoiue.    He  may  well  be  curious.' 

*  Oh,  Runklo,  I  don't  think  it's  that ;  he's  not  the  ordinary  type 
Indiaa,  I'm  convinced.     He's  got  some  purpose  bore.' 

*  Pooh,  nODsenae,  my  dear  Aspasia  !      Purpose  ?     Ridiculous  ! 
aboold  hope  I  know  how  to  deal  with  the  creatures  by  this  time. 

Ocm^t  yoa  begin  this  sort  of  nerve  business,  too — I  shall  begin  to 
think,*  said  poor  Sir  Arthur,  running  a  distracted  hand  through 
gray  curls,  *  that  there's  something  about  this  pestilent  place 
ft  driving  everybody  crazy.'  Again  ho  caught  himself  up  with 
a  deep  sigh  on  the  last  word.  '  I  shall  give  Master  Muhammed 
baoo  to-morrow.    I  don't  require  to  be  taught  how  to  manage 

I  etttle — under  the  heel,  my  dear,  under  the  heel !     To-night ' 

He  pnoaed.  *  Aspasia,'  he  lowered  his  voice :  *  I  am  addressing 
joa  in  tiie  atmn«t  ooniidence,  relying  upon  your  good  sense  and 
fnd^BMnt.  Listen  to  mc  calmly  and  answer  me  with  truth 
•Isolate.  Have  vou  ever  noticed  any  symptom  in  your  poor 
...t' 
He  had  leant  forward  to  drop  these  words  mysteriously  into  her 
;  now  he  straightened  himself,  shook  his  head,  and  tap^ted  his 


*  IhidB  Arthur  .  .  .  ! '  gasped  the  girl,  her  pretty  round  face 
}j  pinched  and  small,  her  eyes  abnormally  large.    What, 

were  such  trivial  si)eculations  as  a  Pathan's  possible  yearn- 
for  Six  Arthur's  blood  to  so  liidoous  a  suggestion  as  thisf 
Btn  was  her  own  hidden  terror  of  all  these  weeks  voiced  caUnly, 
jndieinOj;  in  acknowledgment  of,  almost  in  resignation  to,  an 
eecooipliehed  fact 

*  Too  can't  mean *  she  stammered. 

'  Uj  dear,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  with  melancholy  triumph,  *  I  am 
IB  no/  Htiooa  audety.  Your  aunt's  manner  to-night,  the 
tkngi  she  has  said  to  me  just  now,  her  actions,  her  looks — I  can 
ealjr  explain  them,  heartrending  as  it  is  to  roe  to  have  to  admit  it, 
■  <Ma  way.* 
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'  Poor  Aunt  has  got  neurasthenia,*  faltered  the  unhappy  Baby. 

'  My  dear  Aspasia,'  said  Sir  Arthur ;  '  may  it  be  only  that !' 
I  pray  it  may  be  only  that.    But  the  affair  is  too  serious.     I  shall 
have  the  best  professional  advice  to-morrow,  the  first  mental 
specialist  in  England.' 

'  What !  *  screamed  Aspasia,  suddenly  scarlet  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair ;  '  you're  never  going  to  get  a  horrid  raad  doctor  for 
darling  Aunt  Rosamond  ?  ' 

*  My  dear  Aspaaia  ! '  ejaculated  he,  beating  down  the  sound 
of  her  crude  words  with  his  hands.  '  It  is  my  duty,  Aspasia,  to 
get  the  best  advice,  the  best  treatment,  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  .\nd  it  is  your  duty,'  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  sternly 
upon  her,  '  to  tell  me  everything  that  can  conduce  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  her  state,' 

Rivulets  of  cold  water  ran  down  Aspasia's  back.  She  felt 
a  sudden,  awful  premonition  of  relentless  fate  closing  about  her ; 
of  the  cruelty  of  human  beings  to  each  other ;  something  of  the 
terror  of  the  ignorant  patient  in  the  surgical  ward. 

'  What  would  they  want  to  do  with  Aunt  Rosamond  ? '  she 
faltered. 

Sir  Arthur  shook  his  head  again.  '  Sometimes  the  only  chance 
is  a  temporary  retreat — temporary,  we  must  hope  and  trust.' 

'  You  mean,'  she  shrieked,  and  advanced  on  him  with  her  small 

fistd  clenched  ; '  shut  up  Aunt  Rosamond,  shut  her  up .   Never ! 

You  wicked,  horrible  old  fool !  What  should  you  shut  her  up  for  ? 
She's  not  mad.  She's  no  more  mad  than  I  am.  Wliy  should 
ynu  call  her  mad,  just  because  she  turned  sick  at  the  sight  of  you 
all  guzzling  dinner  ? ' 

'  Hush,  hush  ! '  he  cried. 

'  I  don't  care  who  hears  me,'  she  retorted,  in  the  same  high  tones 
of  sobbbg  indignation.  '  You  were  guzzling.  Your  nasty  old  Lady 
Aspasia  positively  gobbled,  and  so  did  that  disgusting  French- 
man with  the  pink  head.  I  suppose  she's  mad  because  she  told 
you  the  truth  for  once,  upstairs!  I'm  glad.  If  someone  bad 
told  you  the  truth  before,  it  would  have  been  better  for  everybody.* 

Upon  which  cryptic  utterance  she  flung  herself  from  the  room, 
but  popped  in  her  head  again  for  a  last  shot : 

'  Of  course,  if  tbe  doctor  asks  me  why  poor  Aunt  ever  married 
^ou,  I  shan't  quite  know  what  to  say — it's  the  only  queer  symptom 
she's  ever  shown,  to  my  knowledge.' 

Sir  Arthur  sank  into  the  curachair,  speechless.    Presently  ho 
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for  his  handkerchief,  and,  with  an  exhausted  hand,  paased^ 
H  adtOM  kit  Inoded  forehead.  The  ring  of  Lady  Aspasia's  laugh 
SoAled  unm  the  hall  through  the  door  which  the  girl  had  left 
a^.  Tbe  loinid  of  that  cheery,  heart-whole  mirth,  the  thought 
of  diat  oomfortable,  healthy,  everyday,  high-bom  woman  heigh tenedij 
IIm  mom  of  bis  own  utter  dejection.  Had  he  not  made  an  ine- 
mmSUtIb  mistake  after  all  ? 

Meanwhile  Aapasia,  with  an  unreasoning  sense  that  she  could 
•ot  too  ■oon  be  at  Rosamond's  side  to  protect  her,  took  the  oak 
ttain  at  a  canter,  pausing  merely  at  the  first  landing  to  choke 
down  the  sobs  with  which  her  breast  was  bursting. 

*  I  only  hope  and  trust  Mohammed  wiU  be  quick  about  it,  and 
alidl  Rankle  to-night,'  she  said  to  herself,  mopping  her  eyes  fiercely, 
Wr  pocket-handkerchief  tightly  rolled  into  a  ball. 

At  her  aunt's  door  she  met  Jani,  who  checked  the  headlong 
■ppcoaek  with  brown  finger  on  lip  auad  long-drawn  :  '  Hush ! ' 

In  tlie  dxawing-room  Raymond  Bethune,  a  bad  third,  heard 
the  ling  oi  Ajpasia's  voice  and  the  hammer  of  her  flying  heels  oal 
1km  iteiza,  and  realised,  with  keen  disappointment,  that  she  was  not 
eomiBf  back.  He  had  been  longing  for  the  instant  of  her  return 
for  a  twofoU  reason — his  devouring  anxiety  concerning  Lady  Gerar- 
dne,  and  ^ba  deuie  to  exchange  a  few  last  quiet  parting  words  with 
tke  gni  heraelf,  since  he  intended  to  walk  out  of  the  Old  Ancient 
Bomb,  nnobtmsively,  with  the  coming  day. 

Aa  the  patter  of  little  feet  died  away,  however,  he  rose  stiffly 
bam  kia  Defected  corner,  and,  approaching  the  jocular  pair  by  the 
ftlHlde,  looked  down  at  them  with  a  sort  of  dignified  awkwardness 
sntil  thsjr  would  vouchsafe  some  consciousness  of  his  approach. 

TIm  Fieoehjsan,  after  struggling  for  a  minute  between  his 
eovtasy  to  the  lady,  who  went  on  pouring  a  country-house  story 
iato  Ua  ear,  and  what  was  due  to  the  patiently  waiting  gentleman,, 
at  last  laid  a  warning  finger  on  Lady  Aspasia's  wrist. 

J«  aoia  qoe  Monsieur  d^iie  nous  parler,'  he  said,  engagingly. 

*  Oh,'  eiiad  the  mistteaa  of  Melbury  Towers,  and  gave  an  inaosy 
bat  half-timof  her  smooth  head,  a  half-twist  of  her  handsotoeej 
ia  tha  direction  of  Bcthune,  as  an  indication  that  he  might  say 
•ay  and  have  '  h  it. 

*  1  thon^!  you  good-night,'  said  the  man  stolidly. 

*  Ownmant.,  mon  cher  major,'  cried  thei  polite  riiAtelanl,  spring- 
to  kb  fbet, '  alcaadj  t ' 
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'  I'm  going  in  the  morning,*  went  on  Bethune,  in  the  same  level 
tones ; '  I've  got  to  pack.'  His  words  and  glance  were  fixed  on  the 
indifEerent  lady.  '  I  think  you  were  kind  enough  to  say  some- 
thing about  my  coming  to  Mclbury  Towers  for  Christmas.  I  am 
sorry  I  can't  accept.' 

Lady  Aspasia's  eyebrows  were  raised  a  fraction  of  a  line. 

'So  sorry,'  she  said  cheerfully.  'I'm  sure  Sir  Arthur  would  have 
liked  to  see  more  of  you.' 

She  did  not  offer  him  her  hand,  or  turn  her  glance  upon  him. 
He  bowed  in  the  direction  of  her  pronounced  profile,  and  turned  to 
find  himself  effusively  seized  by  the  globe-trotter. 

'  Comment,  cher  major,'  cried  the  latter  in  tones  of  unaffected 
disappointment ;  '  you  leave  to-morrow  1  And  I  who  had  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  renewing  of  our  acq\iaintance.  It  is  not 
possible  we  part  thus.' 

'  Que  diable,'  the  psychologist  was  saying  to  himself,  '  c'esi 
comme  9a  que  Ton  arrange  ces  petites  affaire8-la  en  Angleterre  * 
Le  mari  arrive,  vous  trouve  en  t^te-4-tete,  et  I'amant  part.  VoilA 
tout.  C'est  inou! !  Je  m'attendais,  je  I'avoue,  k  un  denoue- 
ment plus  palpitant.  Mais  malgre  tout  .  .  .  '  Bethune  had  gone, 
without  a  word.  The  door  was  closed.  M.  Chatelard  was  re- 
suming his  seat :  '  N'y-a-t'il  pas,  quand  meme,  quelque  chose  de  fort 
intercssant  dans  cette  simple  solution? — oui,  un  c&ract^re  ex- 
clusivement  Britannique  dans  cette  simpUcite ;  corame  qui  dirait 
un  vestige,  au  milieu  du  d^sordre  meme,  de  la  vertu  poritaine  qui 
tenait  si  fort  aux  apparences,  de  cette  horreur  du  shocking  si 
profondement  enracinee  dans  1' Anglo-Saxon  ? ' 

As  he  raised  his  musing  eye,  he  found  Lady  Aspasia's  bright 
grey  orb  fixed  upon  him  with  a  world  of  meaning. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

*  Hdsh  !  *  said  Jani,  '  Missie  Sahib  ill.    Must  not  be  disturbed.' 
'  Is  she  in  bed  ?  '  whispered  Aspasia.     '  Don't  be  a  stupid, 

Jani.     I  shan't  do  her  any  harm.' 

With  her  hand  on  the  door  handle,  Jani  shook  her  head  till 

the  monstrous  gold  ear-rings  waggled  against  her  cheeks. 

*  Missie  Sahib,  no  more  disturbed  to-night,'  she  repeated  em*. 

phatically.    Her  opaque  eyes  were  fixed  with  triumphant 

ment  upon  Aspasia's  countenance.    Aspasia,  the  off-hand  yot 
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hdj,  wbo  flouted  old  Jam's  vested  right,  who  had  taken  upon  herself 
to  do  Ltd/  Oerardine's  hair  this  very  night,  must  learn  that  her 
not  always  desirable. 

'  Wbo  it  there  ? '  cried  Rosamond's  voice,  high  and  strained, 
bom  within.     *  I  can  tee  no  one.    Jani,  you  must  let  no  one  in.' 

'  There,  miaaie,'  said  the  old  woman. 

Ajpaaia  poshed  the  claw>Iike  hand  ruthlessly  from  the  door  knob. 

*  It  u  I,  Aunt  Rosamond,'  said  she,  tapping  the  panels  with  soft 
palms.     '  You'll  let  me  in,  darling,  won't  you  ?     I'll 

I  polke,  too,  never  fear,  and  better  than  Jani.' 
'  Oh,  you!    Come  in,'  bade  the  voice  within,  faintly,  but  with 
I  mmirtAkable  accent  of  relief. 

made  a  face  at  Jani,  but  passed  in  with  something  less 
thaa  her  usual  flounce.  Lady  Gerardine  was  seated  before  the  fire 
ID  bar  white  dressing-gown,  her  arms  hanging,  her  hair  loose 
■fcoat  ber.  Jani  had  evidently  been  interrupted  b  the  act  of 
bnMtihifl  by  the  sound  of  the  approaching  footsteps,  and  had  tlown 
hu  Motry  poet. 

*  8Hmj  o«tiid«,  Jani.    Lock  the  door.  Baby.' 
Lady  Gerardine  ju^t  turned  her  head  sufficiently  to  give  these 

then  relapsed  into  her  brooding  attitude,  her  eyes  hard, 

apcirded,  fixed  unseeingly  upon  the  fire,  her  face  livid,  save 

lor  the  burning  spot  on  either  cheekbone.     Aspasia,  aghast,  stopped 
a  Mooad  to  survey  her. 

*  Ae  doM  look  very  ill,'  she  thought,  hopelessly.  ^  Worse  than 
iL'    And  bar  b«art  contracted. 

'  Dariing,*  she  said,  approaching  timidly,  '  just  let  me  plait 
ikiidaar  bair,  and  then  you  must  get  to  bed.' 

'  I  wiab  it  were  shrivelled  on  my  head  ! '  said  Lady  Gerardine, 
Mriof  before  ber,  atul  sendiug  out  her  words,  it  seemed,  as  aim- 
My  M  her  glance.    *  It  is  accursed.' 

'Aunt  Rosamond,  what  are  you  sajring  ! ' 

'Hany  knred  it.  It  was  hLs  hair,  his  golden  bair,  and  that 
¥ku  man  has  pat  his  borrihlo  touch  upon  it.' 

'There's  no  doubt  of  it,'  said  Baby  to  herself,  as  with  the 
ptflsst  of  touches  she  gathered  the  long  strands  together,  *  though 
ni  Barer  admit  it  to  anyone ;  darling  Aunt  Rosamond  is  mad. 
^^  dnadfttl  letten,  the  poor  dead  husband,  and  tho  horrid  old 
■^  one  have  driven  her  mad  between  them  !  They  shan't  shut 
W  ii{i,  though,  oot  while  I  live,  not  while  I  can  fight.' 

Ihi  obild  had  no  fear  in  hex  heart  for  hetaelf.    How  could 
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anyone,  she  thought  with  a  great  gmh  of  compassion,  have  fear  of 
this  poor,  desolate,  beautiful  creature  ?  She  finished  the  plait,  vfhile 
the  figure  before  her  inairitained  its  sinister  immobility.  Then  she 
leaned  forward  and  slipped  her  arms  round  it  in  a  close  embrace. 

'  My  angel,  how  cold  you  are !  Only  your  cheeks  are  hot — 
hot.' 

*  Don't  kiss  me,'  said  Lady  Gerardine.  '  You  don't  know  what 
defilement  you  are  holding.* 

'  Dear  Aunt,  come  to  bed.' 

'  I  was  hifl,  his  consecrate — body  and  soul,  and  I  gave  myself  to 
another.' 

'  Oh,  Aunt  Rosamond,'  cried  the  girl,  with  a  sudden  upapringing 
of  tears,  aa  a  glimmering  realisation  of  the  other's  anguished  mind 
broke  upon  her,    '  He  is  a  happy  spirit.    He  understands.' 

'  It  is  you  who  cannot  understand,'  angrily  answered  the 
woman.  '  Even  in  life  he  wrote  :  "  my  flesh  rebels  against  the 
thought."  It  was  the  worst  sting  of  death  to  him.  And  I  never 
knew.    Now  I  have  lost  him,  I  am  lost.' 

Baby  took  the  nerveleaa  hands  in  hers,  and  chafed  them  while 
her  tears  rolled  slowly. 

'  Pray  to  God,  dearest,'  she  whispered     '  He  will  help  you.' 

Rosamond  drew  away  her  hand  with  a  great  ciy. 

*  God  ?    There  is  no  God  ! ' 

*  Oh,  aunt ! ' 

*  Yes — there  is,  there  is — a  Grod  of  unsparing  justice.  Only  a 
Gk>d  could  be  so  merciless  and  so  just.  It  is  just,  it  is  just.  I  have 
sinned  irremediably,  I  am  punished  for  ever.  What  can  you — 
you  child,  you  child,  what  can  you  know  of  my  sin  ? ' 

'  I  know  this,'  cried  Baby,  kneeling  down  and  gathering  the 
cowering  form  to  her  strong  embrace ;  '  that  you  are  ill,  that  you 
don't  know  what  you're  saying.  But  God  is  mercy,'  sobbed  Aspaaia, 
very  reverently — she  was  shy  of  her  religion,  and  spoke  low,  even 
amid  her  tears ;  '  I  know  that  God  is  mercy,  and  that  those  who 
are  with  Him  must  be  merciful  too.' 

'  Do  you  cry  for  me  ? '  said  Lady  Gerardine,  a  sort  of  wonder 
in  her  weary  tones,  as  the  wet  cheeks  were  pressed  against  her 
face.     '  I  cannot  cry  for  myself.     I  am  beyond  tears.' 

With  this,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  helped  to  rise,  and  made 
a  feeble  movement  towards  the  bed.  But  at  the  sound  of  a  closiikg 
door  beneath,  of  steps  on  the  stadrs,  she  started  violently  and 
clutched  the  girl's  arm. 
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'Toa  will  not  let  anybody  in.  .  .  .  Nobody  must  come  into 
my  loom — ^AipaciA — A^Msia ! ' 

*  No,  no  I  The  door  is  locked.  Darling,  don't  be  so  frightened  ; 
iMir  yotir  useth  chatter !  Auut,  I  promise  you  shall  be  left  in 
peace.  I  will  watch.  Can't  you  trust  me  ?  They'd  better  not  I  ' 
•ho  oddod  convincingly,  if  vaguely. 

Tho  long  ooovulsive  shudders  continued  even  after  Baby  had 
eoazcd  her  to  bed.  and  piled  the  bedclothes  over  her.  She  sat  a  long 
wUb  \  k  woman,  still  rubbing  the  bloodless  fingers,  speaking 

■oothii-p,... ii  time  to  time.  But  Rosamond  herself  spoke  no  more. 

At  last  silMioe  fell  upon  the  Old  Ancient  House.    Steps  oeaaed 

vnound  along  the  echomg  oak.  Doors  were  definitely  closed  ; 
Lady  Aspasia's  pervading  voice  seemed  to  be  hushed  for  the 
oa^oL  Then  Lady  Qerardine  suddenly  turned  to  her  niece  with 
•oMotUiig  of  her  old  gentle  look  : 

*Go  to  bed,  my  child,*  she  said.  'Sleep,  at  least  you  while 
yaa  cao.    Your  little  face  looks  tired  ! ' 

*rO  deep  here  with  you,  if  you'll  have  me,'  said  Aspasia, 
loHing  the  hand  she  held. 

*]fo.  no,'  said  the  other.  *I  most  be  alone.  I  shall  have 
Jaoi,  iba  will  watch.    Oood-night.' 

Poor  healtliy  Baby  wu  in  truth  ready  to  tumble  over  with 
fitigiief  and  had  found  her  head,  to  her  own  fierce  displea- 
•an,  mkMhig  portentously  from  time  to  time.  She  went  forth 
nHh  the  nDoertain  gait  of  the  sieep-drimken,  but  paused  txt  the 
door  to  give  Jani  minute  and  repeated  instructions,  which  the 
Uttttf  Titridly  alert,  received  with  undisguised  scorn.  With  much 
••lirfMtioii  the  ayah  re-entered  her  mistress'  room,  and  locked 
tte  door  npon  her  drowsy  rival. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

Kbtjma.  awoke  from  a  heavy  dreamless  sleep  with  a  sense  of  panic. 
Her  bean  was  beating  violently.  She  sat  op  in  bed,  listening 
e^  Minmgh  the  hammering  of  her  ptdses. 

:  110  nature  of  such  old  haunted  places  as  Saltwoods  that 
they  impnm  jtm  with  their  stillness  by  day  and  their  stirring  by 
ni^t.  Th<a  the  old  boards  creak  as  if  to  the  tread  of  forgotten 
M>p» ;  old  mchom  answer  to  voices  long  silent ;  there  is  a  rustle  down 
tlie  nanow  passages  as  of  garmenta  the  very  texture  of  which  is 
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forgotten ;  there  are  aigha  .ii)  the  night  airs,  and  little  cold  blasti 
wandering  round  comers,  even  on  the  stillest  night.  Yon  tell 
yourself  that  it  is  the  crumbling  briok  and  wood  work  setting  ever 
a  Uttle  more  towards  destruction ;  but  it  seems  rather  as  ii  the 
years-laden  habitation  had  acquired  a  sentient  being  of  its  own ; 
that  when,  like  the  aged,  it  lies  wakeful  in  the  night,  the  memonM 
of  the  past  come  back  to  it ;  that  it  laments,  with  sighs,  lost  life, 
lost  mirth,  lost  dignity. 

But  Baby  would  at  no  time  have  had,  in  her  practical  young 
mind,  room  for  such  fancies  as  these ;  and  now,  the  very  real 
well-grounded  fears  which  were  strong  upon  her  lent  every  stealUiy 
creak  about  her  a  hideous  material  signiticance,  every  sighing 
breath  the  echo  of  a  present  tragedy. 

Supposing  Muhammed  were  really  to  creep  into  the  Runkle' 
room — Sir  Arthur  might  not  have  locked  his  door.  It  is  all  very 
well,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  to  wish  an  irritating  relative  disposed  of ;  it  is 
A  very  different  thing  to  wake  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  think 
of  the  murderer  at  his  work.  Poor  old  Runkle  .  .  .  !  Or,  suppose 
Lady  Gerardine  were  to  do  herself  a  mischief,  were  to  .  .  .  there  ai» 
ideas  to  which  one  cannot  bear  to  give  concrete  shape,  even  in  one's 
own  imagination. 

The  girl  lit  a  candle,  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  huddled  on  a  dressing* 
gown.  How  fooUsh,  how  selfish,  bow  wicked  she  had  been  to  leave 
the  fevered  woman  alone  with  Jani — Jani,  the  most  helpless  and 
unreasoning  of  human  beings ! 

The  old  house  might  have  been  in  league  with  the  evil  passions 
it  housed  that  night,  so  loudly  did  it  seem  to  protest  against  Aspaaia's 
interference. 

Heard  anyone  ever  door  so  groan  on  its  hinges,  ever  boards  eo 
complain  under  tread  of  light  foot  ?  What  menacing  shadows 
leapt  from  every  comer  !  It  was  enough  to  scare  any  less  coutA* 
geous  heart  from  its  purpose.  But  on  went  Baby,  down  the  little 
stairs,  past  Lady  Aspasia's  door  (the  creature  snored — it  was  quite 
what  Baby  expected  of  her) ;  round  the  comer  of  the  passage, 
past  Sir  Arthur's  little  room.  What  a  dead  silence  in  there  !  She 
was  afraid  to  listen  to  the  suggestion,  and  scurried  by,  past  M. 
Chatelard's  room.  Her  aunt's  door  at  last  in  sight.  Baby  stopped 
with  a  great  start,  her  heart  in  her  mouth,  the  candle  almost  drop 
from  her  grasp — what  was  that  black  thing  lying  at  such  «i: 
length  across  the  threshold  ?  A  heap  of  clothes  ?  .  .  .  .  Jaai  t 
No— diminutive  Jani  could  never  spread  to  such  bulk.    Then  what  I 
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^%^  thing  moved  slowly,  reared  itself  to  its  k&ees,  turned 
t  vild  bbok  head,  a  wild  black-bearded  face,  ileroe  eyes,  towards 
AuMMt :  then  rose,  with  a  spring. 

ABftuoM,  in  her  mind,  flang  the  light  from  her  and  ran  into 
tha  «tM<nM^.   shrieking:    'The    Panther,    the    Panther!*     But 
in  th«  fiesb,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  in  a  paralysis  of 
r.  unnble  to  more  a  muscle. 
Th«  thing  oanie  close  to  her  on  its  noiseless  feet.     And  she  saw 
the  panther  was  Mohammed.    This  was  no  surprise ;  she  had 
rn  it. 
But,  under  his  dishevelled  locks,  from  out  of  the  barbaric  wings 
baaxd,  the  savage  being's  face  wa.s  gazing  upon  her — as  it 
If  filtered  to  her  panic-stricken  mind — with   no  sort  of 
rather,  indeed,  a  gentle,  a  pathetic  anxiety. 

*  Miai  Coninghnm  .  .  . '  said  the  Pathan. 

To  her  bewildered  ears  it  was  the  voice  of  no  Pathan  that  spoke, 
lol  the  high-bred  accents  of  an  English  gentleman.  The  girl 
nbbed  her  «jes  with  her  left  hand.  ('Wake  up,  Anpa^sia,  wake 
Wp^.  Yon  arc  still  asleep,  and  in  the  middle  of  some  ridiculous 
AMmT) 

*  Wm CaniDgham,'  pursued  the  dream-creature  that  was  panther 
md  PnUian,  and  yet  looked  and  spoke  like  one  of  her  own  sober 
lii;*axe7O0  going  to  her  ? ' 

*I  vea  going,*  answered  the  girl,  abandoning  herself  to  her 
inmm.  Then  she  began  suddenly  to  tremble,  and  with  knees 
living  way  beneath  her,  advanced  uncertainly  towards  the  door, 
•I  Wr  eneigiea  bent  on  reaching  safety  within.  But  he,  with  an 
ntfwng  gMtore  of  prayer,  cried  to  her,  in  that  low  English  voice 
tW  waa  so  amazing,  yet  which,  in  spite  of  its  incongruity,  soothed 
yrfamatie  (ear. 

'  In  pity,  stop  one  second.  Do  you  hear  how  she  is  crying 
■ilkin  I  Tell  me,  what  it  her  trouble  I '  And,  as  Baby  fell  from 
■■■■iiiiiiiil  to  amazement,  as  even  in  dreams  one  falls,  and  could 
lad  no  timoght,  much  less  words  for  answer,  he  went  on  in  his 
fisading  mdeitoiie :  *  Is  the  old  mat\  not  good  to  her  1  Oh,  do 
aot  alop  to  wonder  why  I  should  ask  you !  Answer  me,  in  the 
aaaaof  God,  as  one  fellow-creature  t.ij  another :  Whom,  or  what,  is 
fori' 
aaw  how,  between  the  sweep  of  his  moustache  and  the 
IMBft  faaa  of  his  beard,  the  man's  lips  quivered  as  he  spoke :  ah« 
Ut   hia   haggard  eyea   imploring,   compelling;    and  she   made 
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answer,  as  she  was  bidden, '  as  one  fellow^creature  to  another,'  with 
a  Bolemnity  which  she  herself  was  scarce  aware  of : 

'  She  is  mourning  for  her  dead  husband.' 

When  she  had  spoken,  Baby  had  a  vision  so  swift  that  she  had 
hardly  time  to  seize  it,  of  Muhammed's  eyes  lightening  upon  her 
with  an  extraordinary  illumination.  The  next  instant  he  had 
dropped  his  lids.  Then  he  turned  and,  running,  left  her  ;  and  she 
hoard  the  crazy  boards  creak,  the  stairs  groan  under  his  flying 
unshod  feet. 

Utter  chaos  possessed  her  thoughts  as  she  turned  the  handle 
of  the  locked  door  and  gently  knocked,  calling  upon  Jani ;  the 
fantastic  terrors  of  her  inexpUcable  experience,  and  the  sounds 
of  Rosamond's  moans  and  sobs  within  driving  her  tu  urgency. 
As  still  in  a  sort  of  nightmare  she  found  herself  repeating  her  own 
phrase  to  the  Pathan,  and  an  odd  speech  of  her  aunt's,  as  if  in 
answer  to  it : '  She  is  mourning  for  her  dead  husband.  ...  He  is 
not  really  dead,  Baby.  .  .  .' 

Here  an  idea  so  extraordinary,  so  utterly  impossible,  suddenly 
tapped  at  her  brain  that,  added  to  all  the  rest,  a  new  fear  of  her 
own  self  came  upon  her. 

'  I  think  I  am  going  mad,  too,'  said  the  poor  child  to  herself. 
'  Jani,  Jani,'  she  cried  louder,  '  let  me  in  I ' 

And  Jani,  hearing,  did  so — this  time  it  seemed,  with  alacrity. 

The  candles  on  Lady  Gerardinc's  dressing-table  had  been  lit, 
and  the  protrait  on  the  panel  was  in  full  illumination. 

Rosamond  was  crouching  m  bed,  her  head  on  her  kneea,  her 
hair  in  long  strands  about  her.  She  did  not  move  upon  Aspasia's 
entrance  ;  she  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  it.  Now  and  again  a 
moan  escaped  ber. 

'  Why  did  you  not  call  me  ? '  cried  the  girl,  tummg  angrily 
upon  Jani. 

The  ayah  shook  her  head,  her  face  was  wrinkled  into  a  thousand 
lines  of  dismay.     She  made  a  helpless  gesttire  with  both  haods. 

'  Has  she  been  like  that  all  night  ? '  asked  Aspasia. 

*  All  night,'  answered  Jani,  adding  apologetically :  *  quieter  now.' 

'  Quiet ! '  echoed  Baby. 

Quiet!  It  was  indeed  this  very  quietude  of  sufFering  that 
terrified  her.  From  such  an  extremity  of  pain  she  felt  bendf 
separated  by  all  her  own  young  vitality  as  from  death  itselL 
the  science  of  her  heart  failed  her.  This  inert  woman,  mi 
like  a  suffering  animal,  seemed  something  horribly  difiereat  from 
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bamttfal  aant.    Baby  dared  not  toucli   her ;    she  could  Dot 

find  •  word  for  her. 
'  8p«4k  to  her.  you,  Jani/  she  whispert^d. 
Jani  obndiently  approached  the  bed  and,  bending  towards  her 
pottTtd  forth  a  flood  of  Hindostani.    Failing  to  make  an 
1,  she  seixod  the  clasped  handa  in  her  claw-like  grip  and 
ibem. 

Tbco  Rosamond  raised  her  head  and  turned  a  vacant  look, 

{■OS  wt»  drawn  beyond  recognition ;  Baby  saw  a  alow  tear 

aod  roQ    down  into  the  open  mouth.      Anything  more 

,  mon  hopeless,  the  girl  thought  shu  had  never  beheld. 

tha  goldea  head  drooped  once  more  into  its  broken  attitu<l'  . 

r,  her  own  tears  springing  scalding  to  her  eyes,  turned  doter- 

Jy  to  Jani : 

*  I  will  get  old  Mary,'  she  cried;  and,  seizing  her  candle  again, 
from  the  room,  all  her  previous  terrors  swallowed  up  in  the 

hoga  anxiety.      Instinctively  Aspasia  felt  that   if    Lady 
»'•  reason,  nay,  her  life  itself,  were  to  be  saved,  help 
be  forthcoming.    And  the  only  help  she  could  think  of  was 
of  the  mystic  sorrow-experienced  old  servant  of  the  family. 
Old  Mary,  whose  spirit  seemed  already  a  dweller  of  those 
where  from   the  point  of    view  of   the  eternal    nothing 
ran  surprise,  was  soon  ready  at  Aspasia's  summons. 

*  Tea,  Miat  Cuningham,  TU  come.     Eh,  the  poor  lady  !    Don't 
tet  yoiusclf,  mise,  she's  in  God's  hands.' 

The  Teiy  sight  of  her,  so  promptly  robed  in  her  everyday  black 
UkB  white  cap  tied  under  her  chin,  and  the  familiar  little  shawl 
bar  shoulders,  was   enough    to   inspire   contidonce.     Baby's 
vers  calming  down  bto  hopefulness  when  they  entered 
Gerardine's  room  together. 

*  A,  the  poor  lady,'  cried  old  Mary  again,  after  one  glance  at 
bed.    Then  she  approached,  and  took  her  mistress'  hands  into 

:  '  My  Lady/  she  said,  '  what  ails  you  ? ' 
If  anjrthing  ooold  have  called  Rosamond  back  from  her  deep 
of  despond  it  was  this   appellation   from   lips  that  had 
so  sweetly  acknowledged  her  only  as  widow.    The  voice 
words  pierced  to  her  brain.    She  reared  her  head  quickly. 
.  do  you  call  me  that  ? ' 
'.Hvt' 

il  of  8h>  Arthur  Oeraidine  hod  made  a  distiaot  imprcs- 
eper's  half-dreaming  mind.    Lady  Qerardiue 
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wwnched  her  hands  from  ihe  withered  cla«p,  and  clapped  them 
over  her  ears. 

*  My  Lady !  my  Lady ! '  ahc  cried  wildly,  '  I  am  not  Lady 
(Jerardine,  I  never  waa  Lady  Crerardine ;  I  am  Mrs.  English,  Mrs. 
English.    Don't  you  know  it  ? — you  of  all  women  ! ' 

'Ma'am  ! '  ejaculated  old  Mary,  whUe  Aspasia  nipped  her 
with  warning  fingers. 

'  Oh,  Mary,'  wailed  Rosamond,  and  broke  into  a  storm  of  aobs, 
*do  you  think  he  will  ever  understand,  do  you  think  he  will  ever 
forgive  me  ?  Oh,  Mary,  you  who  have  felt  his  presence  here,  ask 
him — ask  him  if  he  will  forgive  me  ! ' 

Now  Mary  hardly  needed  Aspasia'a  agitated  whispers ;  she  had 
understood.    Her  blue  eyes  became  illumined. 

'  In  God's  heaven,'  she  said  solemnly,  '  where  dwell  the  happy 
spirits  who  have  entered  into  Ufe,  all  is  peace  and  imderstanding — 
there  is  no  need  to  forgive.  Eh,  Ma'am,'  she  went  on,  while  Rosa- 
mond stifled  her  sobs  to  hang  upon  her  words,  '  do  you  think  these 
poor  things  of  earth  can  hurt  those  that  have  gone  before  ?  In 
heaven  there  is  no  marriage  or  giving  in  marriage ! ' 

A  moment  Rosamond  stared  with  blazing  eyes  ;  then  she 
struck  at  the  woman  with  both  hands. 

'  How  dare  you ! '  shp  cried  hoarsely.  •  How  dare  you !  Oat  of  my 
sight !  I  want  none  of  your  God  who  can  make  such  cruel  laws,  none 
of  your  heaven  that  can  hold  such  coldness.  Oh,  Harry,  Harry, 
Harry  !     Somewhere  you  are.     Hear  me — come  to  me.    Come  ! ' 

Fiercely,  as  if  madness  were  indeed  upon  her,  she  flung  her 
glance  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  helpless  watchers. 

'  I  must  see  him !  Send  old  Mary  away,  she  is  keeping  him 
from  me.  Send  her  away.  Harry,  Harry, 'come  to  me.  Tell 
me  you  forgive  me.  .  .  .  Jani,  your  people  can  raise  the  dead,  they 
say.  Call  him  back  to  mc.  By  your  gods  or  your  devils  call  hi< 
spirit  to  me.    Jani,  will  you  let  your  child  die  and  not  help  her  ?  * 

The  fluent  Hindustani  of  her  childhood  rushed  back  to  her 
Aspa.sia,  after  having  huddled  old  Mary  out  of  sight,  stood,  feelmgfl 
again  as  if  one  hideous  dream  had  been  succeeded  by  another  still 
more  hideous  ;  feeling,  while  the  unknown  cry  rang  out,  and  the  det 
voice  grew  hoarse  and  feeble,  more  abjectly  useless  *  erself  than  ii 
her  teeming  energy  she  oould  ever  have  thought  possible.     All  at 
once  the  ayah,  who  had  listened  at  first  bewildered,  then  with 
air  of  darkling  attention,  suddenly  interrupted  the  failing  aooent 
of  her  mistreaa  by  a  few  harsh  words. 
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kU.  back  upon  her  pillows  with  a  eigb  of  ezhaastion. 
The  Hindoo  turned,  and  went  stealthily  from  the  room,  and 
^T""*  Mnk  into  a  chair ;  her  limbs  would  no  longer  support  her. 
Ifawa mffnd  lay  very  stUl,  almost  like  death  the  girl  thought, 
ker  •yeSd*  only  half  closed  over  her  dulled  eyes.  Never  had 
1  iieea>fwd  so  interminable ;  never  sUence  so  charged  with 
•oondi,  as  daring  this  span  of  expectation.  Never  would 
i  know  whether  it  were  hours  or  minutes  that  she  sat, 
TiiwMi'ng  she  knew  not  what. 

At  lenfth  the  shuffling  tread  of  the  ayah  sounded  without  the 
door,  mod  Jani  entered.  She  had  thrown  a  long  white  veil  over 
har  bead,  and  Vietween  her  hands  she  held  the  chafing-dish  in 
i^aeb  the  was  wont  to  cook  her  own  food.  The  glimmer  of  the 
bot  diarcoal  shone  fitfully  on  her  dark  intent  face.  A  thrill  of 
wpeiiiitious  terror  ran  through  .\.ipasia. 

'  Jsni/  she  cried,  catching  at  the  woman's  veil,  '  what  are  you 
Boing  to  do  1  *  She  thought  the  black  eyes  were  lit  with  an  evil 
^ik  M  they  looked  back  at  her : 

*  Do  mj  Mtaue  Sahib^s  will,'  whispered  Jani. 
Baby  f^avc  a  shivering  cry. 

*  Oh — bat,  .Jani,  no  one  can  call  back  the  dead  ! ' 

J*nt  wa»  crouching  before  the  hearth.  Without  replymg,  shd 
K  ■'  tripod,  and  balanced  the  earthen  pan  on  the  top  of  it.  In 

tbitiaroivcrB  berbs  and  other  substances  unknown  to  the  watcher. 
i  tne  bhie  hune,  with  an  aromatic  odour,  began  to  rise  in  the  room. 

Soddeoly  Jani  looked  up  from  her  manipulations  and  spoke 
1901.    It  was  a  belated  answer  to  the  girl's  expostulation. 

'Who  knows,'  said  she,  in  her  slow  difficult  English,  'where 
tb  ipitita  dwell,  or  how  close  they  live  to  us  ?  I  will  pray  my 
|4i]  Aad  you,  Misaie  Sahib,  pray  yours,  pray  hard  that  she 
•y  have  ber  wish.' 

Tha  aromatic  steam  rose  and  circled.  Jani  drew  a  bag  from 
■rUanm  and  be^n  to  shake  its  contents  over  the  pan. 

'8m,  miaiia,  see,'  she  went  on,  her  eyes  fixed,  '  this  ifl  the  good 
itxftllBa.    Behold,  ^•'  hib  shall  dream,  and  in  her  dream,  she 

■*6  be  happy.*  dl^v  i^^.x^v^i  her  hand-i,  rocked  herself  backwards 
^  lonrarda,  low  otoonings  and  mutte  rings  eacapbg  from  her 
%■  Nirw,  like  her  who  soothes  a  babe  to  rest,  now  with  a  paa- 
•aalB  byinwHie  fervour  aa  before  one  of  her  owo  world-old  slxiinee. 
*W  Aa  called  sharply  to  Aapaaia  again  ; 

•Pay,  pray  I  • 
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Then  Anpasis  folded  her  handB,  and  obediently  began  to  pray. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  plead  that  she  and  her  aunt  be  protected 
against  what  evil  might  be  called  into  being  by  these  unholy 
Eastern  doings.  She  heard  Rosamond  turn  in  the  bed,  and  saw 
dreamily,  through  the  floating  mists,  that  she  was  lying  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  burning  charcoal,  Then  the  girl's  thoughts 
began  to  wander.  She  would  fijid  herself  earnestly  petitioning  for 
something,  wanting  something ;  and  suddenly  become  aware  that 
she  knew  not  what  it  was.  From  where  she  sat  the  illumined 
portrait  of  Harry  English  looked  down  upon  her :  aa  once  before 
in  the  dusk,  it  now,  through  the  vapours,  began  to  assume  airs  of 
life  ;  seemed  to  smile,  to  frown.  The  lips  quivered;  then,  she  told 
herself  they  spoke  ;  the  very  words  were  ringing  in  her  ears. 

*  In  God's  name,  tell  me,  who  is  she  mourning  for  ? '  It  was 
no  longer  a  picture,  it  was  a  living  presence.  Baby's  eyelids 
drooped  ;  her  ideas  grew  less  and  less  coherent.  Finally  it  was  the 
merest  wisps  of  consciousness  that  floated  through  her  brain.  The 
old  house  seemed  to  hold  its  breath  as  in  expectation.  The  stillneas 
seemed  to  become  palpable. 

Presently,  through  her  stupor,  she  felt  herself  called  by  a 
moaning  voice  and  made  painful  clutches  towards  consciousness. 
She  knew  that  Rosamond  wanted  her  and  struggled  bravely  in 
spirit  to  break  the  bonds  that  held  the  body. 

'  Oh,'  pleaded  the  voice,  '  he  is  dead  indeed,  and  it  ifl  I  who 
have  made  him  dead  :  Harry — Harry  ! ' 


All  at  once  Aspasia  found  herself  awake — a  blast  of  cold  air 
had  rushed  into  the  drowsy  secret  atmosphere.  The  door  had 
been  flung  open  and  one  had  entered — a  man  who  came  with 
quick  clean  tread,  whose  face  was  pale,  as  if  indeed  risen  from  the 
dead,  but  whose  eyes  shone  with  a  wonderful  light  of  life. 

The  woman  in  the  bed  reared  herself  up  with  outflung  anna,  and, 
as  he  who  entered  went  straight  to  her,  she  cast  herself  upon  his 
breast  with  a  great  cry. 

'  Oh,  Harry,  Harry.  Harry  ! ' 

Such  a  cry  had  the  walls  of  the  manor-hoiise  surely  nes-er  iidd 
before.  It  might  have  been  the  voice  of  all  the  anguish  and  all  the 
ecstasies  it  had  known  these  centuries.  It  rang  round  the  old 
walls ;  every  echo  took  it  up  and  answered  it,  as  if  they  had  be«a 
waiting  for  it. 

^1o  be  eontiniicd,) 
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*  We  moved  with  pensive  paces, 
I  and  he, 

And  beut  our  faded  faces 
Wistfully, 
Fbr  something  troubled  him,  and  troubled  me. 

*  The  lanthorn  feebly  lightened 
Our  grey  hall. 

Where  ancieut  brauds  had  brightened 
Hearth  and  wall, 
And  Bh^)e8  long  vanished  whither  vanish  all. 

'  0  why,  Love,  nightly,  daily," 

I  liod  said, 
>  Dost  sigh,  and  smile  so  palely, 

Ak  if  shed 
Were  all  Life's  blossoms,  all  its  dear  things  dead  ?  " 

* "  Since  silence  seta  thee  grieving,** 

He  replied, 
"  And  I  abhor  deceiving 
One  so  tried, 
Why,  Love,  I'll  speak,  ere  time  us  t^n-aiu  divide." 

*  He  held  me,  I  remember, 
Just  as  when 

Oar  life  wut  June — September 
Though  'twas  then  j 
And  we  walked  on,  until  he  spoke  again  : 

'** Susie,  an  Iri«h  mummer, 
Load  •acclaimed 
Through  the  gay  London  summer 
Waa  I ; — named 
A  iiMft«r  in  my  art,  who  would  be  famed. 

IfOft.  by  TboBM  lluiy,  in  tha  Uoitod  StaAas  Ol  AiMBrfak 

30— « 
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• "  But  lo,  there  beamed  before  me 
Lady  Su: 
God's  altar-vow  she  swore  me 
When  none  knew, 
And  for  her  sake  I  bade  the  sock  adieu. 

•  "  My  Lord  your  father's  pardon 
Thus  I  won ; 

He  let  his  heart  unharden 
Towards  his  son, 
And  honourably  condoned  what  we  had  done ; 

'  "  But  said — recall  you,  dearest  ? — 
^s  for  Su, 
rd  see  Jut — ay,  Uixnujh  neairst 
Ncnv  to  you — - 
Sooiiei'  entombed  than  in  a  stage  purlieu  I 

'  "  Just  80. — And  here  he  housed  us, 
In  this  Dook, 
Where  Love  like  balm  has  drowsed  us  : 
liobin,  rook, 
Our  chief  familiars,  next  to  string  and  book. 

'  "  Our  days  here,  peace-enshrouded, 
Followed  strange 
The  old  stage-joyance,  crowded, 
Rich  in  range ; 
But  never  did  my  soul  desire  a  change, 

•  "  Till  now,  the  far  uncertain 
Voice  of  yore 

Calls — calls  me  to  the  curtain  j 
There  once  more, 
But  once,  to  tread  the  boards  I  trod  before. 


'  "  A  night— the  last  and  singl* 
Ere  I  die — 
To  face  the  lights,  to  mingle 
As  did  I 
Once  in  tlie  game,  and  rivet  every  eye ! ' 
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'  Snch  was  his  wish.     He  feared  it. 
Feared  it  though 
Bare  memories  8o  endeared  it. 
I,  also, 
Feared  it  etiJl  more :  its  outcome  who  could  know  ! 

*  "  Alas,  my  Love,"  said  I  then, 
"  Since  it  be 
A  wish  so  mastering,  why,  then 
E'en  go  ye  ! — 
Despite  your  pledge  to  father  and  to  me."  .  .  . 

*  Twas  fixed  ;  no  more  was  spoken 

Thereupon ; 
Our  silences  were  broken 
Only  on 
The  petty  items  of  bis  needs  while  gone. 

*  Farewell  he  hade  me,  pleading 

That  it  meant 
So  little,  thu8  conceding 
To  his  bent ; 
And  then,  as  one  couBtrained  to  go.  he  went. 

'  Thwart  thoughts  I  let  deride  me, 

As,  'twere  vain 
To  hoi>e  him  back  beside  me 
Ever  again : 
Coald  one  plunge  make  a  waxing  [lassion  wane  ? 

*  I  thought,  "  Some  wild  stage-woman, 

Honour-wrecked  .  .  .  ." 
But  no  :  it  was  inhuman 
To  suspect ; 
Though  little  cheer  could  my  lone  heart  affect. 
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'  Yet  eune  it,  to  my  gladneea. 
Thai,  as  vowed, 
He  did  retun.    But  B»dnew 
Swiftly  cowed 
The  joy  with  which  my  greeting  wm  endowed. 
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*  Some  woe  was  there.     Estrangement 
Marked  his  mind. 
Each  welcome-warm  arrangement 
I  had  designed 
Toached  him  no  more  than  deeds  of  careless  kind. 

• "  l—failsd ! "  escaped  him  glumly. 
"  — I  went  on 
In  my  old  part.     Bat  dumbly — 
Memory  gone — 
Advancing,  I  sank  sick  ;  my  vision  drawn 

'  "  To  something  drear,  distressing 
As  the  knell 
Of  all  hopes  worth  possessing  !  "  .  .  . 
—What  befel 
Seemed  linked  with  me,  but  how  I  could  not  tell. 


*  Hours  passed  ;  till  I  implored  him, 
As  he  knew 
How  faith  and  frankness  toward  him 
Ruled  me  through, 
To  say  what  ill  I  had  done,  and  could  undo. 

'  "  Faith — frarikTieas.    Ah !  Heaven  save  auch !  " 
Murmured  he, 
•'  They  are  wedded  wealth !    /  gave  auch 
Liberally, 
But  you,  Dear,  not.    For  you  suspected  me." 

*  I  was  about  beseeching 

In  hurt  haste 
More  meaning,  when  he  reaching 
To  my  waist 
Led  me  to  -pace  the  hall  as  once  we  paced. 

"'I  never  meant  to  draw  you 
To  own  all," 
Declared  he.     "  But — I  saw  you — 
By  the  wall, 
Half-hid.    And  that  was  why  I  failed  withal ! " 
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•  "  Where  ?  when  ?  "  said  I.     "  Why.  nigh  me, 
At  the  play 

That  niglit.     That  you  should  spy  me, 
Doubt  my  fay, 
And  follow,  furtive,  took  my  heart  away ! " 

'  That  I  had  never  been  there, 

But  had  gone 
To  my  locked  room — unseen  there, 
CurUiins  drawn, 
Long  days  abiding— told  I,  wonder^wan. 

•  "  Nay,  'twas  your  form  and  vesture, 
Clo&k  and  gown, 

Your  hoodwi  features — gesture 
Half  in  frown, 
That  faced  me,  pale,"  he  urged,  "  that  night  in  town." 

*  Straight  pleaded  I :  "  Forsooth,  Love, 
Had  I  gone, 
I  must  have  been,  in  truth.  Love, 
Mad  to  don 
Such  well-knowQ  raiment."     Hut  he  still  went  on 

'  That  he  was  not  mistaken 
Nor  misled. — 
I  fell  lik(»  one  forsaken, 
Wished  me  dead, 
That  be  could  think  thus  of  the  wife  he  had  wed. 


*  Well :  what  no  words  effected 
Thought  achieved. 
It  was  my  wraiUi — projected 
(He  conceived) 
Thither  by  my  tense  brain  at  home  aggrieved. 

'Thereon  bis  credence  centred 
Till  be  died ; 
And.  no  mon?  tpinjit<-!,  •  ntrrod 

SAnctilied, 
le  vault  with  room  for  one  beside.' 
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,  Terf  channing  book  which  I  hope  voa  will  all  soon  bo  reading 
— Um  '  Letters  of  the  late  James  Russell  Lowell ' — you  will  find  an 
UModote  of  his  meeting  Professor  Mahaffy,  of  Trinity  College, 
DnbBn.  The  two  professors  met  at  a  friend's  house  in  Birmingham, 
■od  the  friend  confessed  he  had  never  listened  to  four  hours  of 
■Dch  admirsble  converse  before.  And  no  wonder,  for  those  who 
hkxt  the  privilege  of  knowing  Professor  Mahaffy,  author  of  '  Social 
Life  in  Qreeoe,^  and  other  works  full  of  scholarship  and  cliarm, 
kaow  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  talkers  living.  When  Lowell  diove 
9m%y  in  the  carria;.'  vi-laimed  to  hia  host :  '  Well,  that's  one 

ol  the  moet  delight  \  va  1  ever  met,  and  I  don't  mind  if  yoa 

•bD  him  so ! '    The  friend  did  so,  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  received  the 
It  with  equal  grace  and  modesty.     '  Poor  Lowell  I '  be 
'  to  think  that  ho  can  never  have  met  an  Irishman 

T«a;  and  doubtless  race  is  an  clement  in  the  humour  and 
oonteiaational  readiness  of  men  like  Professor  Mahaffy  and 
Us.  conntrvmen ;  and  it  is  this  circimistsnco  which,  to  my  mind, 
i^l^tty  wcaltens  the  force  of  on  admirable  little  book  which  Pro< 
laor  Jfabaffjr  pnbiisbcd  a  few  years  ago,  on  '  The  Art  of  Con- 
*  -a  title  which  I  must  apologise  to  him  for  having 
Not  that  I  am  sore  the  title  correctly  describes  Mr. 
Ihkal^'a  diaqntsition  any  more  than  it  will  precisely  fit  mine.  It 
ia  with  tbo  0thic«  of  conversation  that  he  largely  deals— on  those 
qualittes  of  tact,  courtesy,  self  •repression,  and  others,  which 
iw  so  modi  to  do  with  the  saccess  of  a  oonversationahat.  But 
I  m— nt  by  a  certain  defect  in  the  premises  of  Mr.  Mahaffy's 
ita  ia  this — that  he  too  readily  aMumes.  I  think,  the  exist- 
1  treiybody  of  a  talent  in  this  direction — a  talent  which  be 
can  in  aU  cases  be  cuitivated  and  made  to  minister  to 
^*B  •deqoate  brilhaacy  of  conversation.  The  writer,  belonging  to 
•  oalioB  d  humodfta,  and  gift«d  with  that  rare  faoili^  and 
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versatility  of  expreaaion  that  belong  to  the  Celtic  race,  and,  m 
addition,  possessing  a  wide  and  variooa  culture  rare  in  any  indivi- 
dual of  any  race,  may  well  be  excused  for  pitching  the  average  of 
human  capability  in  this  kind  too  high.  The  society  of  wits  and 
scholars,  among  which  his  calling  and  piirsuita  place  him,  not  \m- 
naturally  engenders  the  idea  that  conversation  elsewhere,  being  so 
much  duller,  might  be  improved  if  only  people  would  take  pains 
and  have  a  few  lessons.  And  it  ia  significant,  as  I  have  said,  that 
starting  from  something  like  this  ground,  he  is  yet  found  falling 
back  at  last  upon  the  moral  rather  than  the  intellectual  faculties 
For  the  former  can  be  cultivated,  the  latter,  perhaps,  not  so 
tainly. 

For  there  is  a  wide  and  clear  difference,  though  often  strangely 
overlooked,  between  talking  and  conversation,  and  the  rules  for 
each,  and  the  quaUfications  for  each,  are  quite  distinct.  They  are 
two  separate  arts,  and  have  both  to  be  practised  by  us  in  turn; 
and  one  of  the  chief  points  we  have  on  occasion  to  settle — and 
herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  our  '  social  success '  (a  hateful 
expression,  by  the  way,  but  for  the  moment  it  will  serve) — will 
consist  in  our  understanding  the  two  things,  and  knowing  when 
to  practise  the  one  and  when  the  other.  Indeed,  there  is  yet  a 
third  art,  which  some  persons  find  harder  than  either  of  the  others. 
I  mean  the  art  of  listening.  '  Each  man  in  his  time  plays  many 
parte ' ;  and  in  this  matter  of  conversation  there  are  three  of  them 
that  have  to  be  studied.  The  first — that  of  the  talker — is  the 
easiest ;  and  that  whether  we  belong  to  the  good  talkers  or  the 
poor — the  di  majores  or  the  di  minora  of  conversation.  The 
former  class  must  always  obviously  be  the  smaller.  The  great 
talkers  who  were  also  excellent  stand  out  in  our  history.  They 
rise  at  once  to  memory — Samuel  Johnson,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
Lord  Macaulay.  These  had  doubtless  the  defects  of  their  quali* 
ties,  and  did  not  always  afford  immixed  pleasure  by  their  great 
gifts.  Their  talent  had  its  humorous,  even  its  provoking,  aspect. 
Inferior  talkers  grudged  these  men  their  monopoly.  They  wanted 
their  own  '  innings '  to  come  ;  and  it  never  came.  They  thought 
what  they  had  got  to  say  was  quite  as  important,  and  did  not  aee 
why  it  should  not  be  said.  But  tlie  men  of  greater  mark  wen* 
glad  to  listen.  It  was  not  the  Burkes  and  Reynoldaes  who  would 
have  stopped  Samuel  Johnson's  mouth.  They  enjoyed  to  the  full 
the  maacuhne  good  sense,  the  wisdom  (a.-*  of  the  just),  the  keen 
eye  to  cut  through  paradox  and  sophistry,  the  ever'dowing  wit  and 
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of  Iheir  friend's  discourse,  even  though  he  did  at  times  lose 
U*  nlf^ooiitzolt  and  was  often  very  rude.  And  ao,  too,  the  poetB 
Ukd  «ritios  ADd  {>htl08Ophers  loved  to  hear  Coleridge  talk  on  those 
ThuTnlny  ereninga  at  Highgate,  though,  unlike  Johnson,  hia  speech 
Vtlli  on  with  no  punctuation  at  all.  You  know  how  once  he 
bltlPBboIwi  a  friend  and  began  to  talk,  with  his  eyes  closed,  after 
Ub  iMfcioin ;  and  how,  after  an  hour  or  ao,  the  friend,  who  could 
BOC  vdl  itfty  loDger,  silently  severed  the  button  with  bis  pocket- 
knife  aod  stole  away,  returning  after  another  hour,  to  find  Coleridge 
aliD  talking,  with  the  button  in  hia  hand  !  Some  enemy,  of  course, 
iavaoted  the  story,  but  it  shows  which  way  the  wind  waa  blowing. 
No  doubt  it  waa  not  conversation  I  '  Pour  un  nionoiogue,*  said 
|f^**««r*  de  Stael ;  '  c'etait  excellent ;  maia  pour  un  duologue — 
ak.  moo  Dion ! '  And  so  with  Macaulay,  and  wo  know  how  his 
■irty  friend  prai«ed  his  *  flashes  of  alienee.'  And  jret  you  and  I 
give  Bomething  to  be  allowed  to  sit  still  and  bear  theso 
UDc,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  would  not  even  wish  to  '  get 
»  word  in.'  And  the  race  of  good  talkers,  as  distinguished  from 
',  is  not  extinct  yet,  though,  as  has  been  often  pointed 
Ae  eztnordinary  development  of  periodicals  causes  men, 
hat  aeroenarily,  to  '  save  up '  their  good  thoughts  and 
kappy  oxpffcemooa,  and,  instead  of  using  them  in  conversation, 
Mad  tktm  to  some  magazine.  They  grudge  to  give  for  nothing 
wk*t  is  worth  twenty  guineas.  And  then,  too,  in  so-called  intel- 
aociety,  tjiere  has  been  such  a  gradual  levelling  up,  in 
and  information,  that  the  good  talker  is  rarely  so  much 
■dranoe  of  his  company  as  to  be  justifiexl  in  appropriating  so 
of  their  time.  Indeed,  in  certain  educated  societies  that  I 
keaid  of,  the  general  average  of  teaming  and  aocompUshment 
j§  IB  ki|^  that  not  only  '  talking '  but  *  conversation  '  is  almost 
aSliagatlked.  In  the  college  society  of  the  great  University  of 
OlAlidga.  I  have  been  assured  by  *  those  who  know '  that  this 
Every  one  i«  so  terribly  afraid  of  every  one  else  that  no 
dam  to  expNM  a  sentiment  for  fear  it  should  be  decried  as  a 
tf,  or  soQiMd  as  a  trainn,  or  by  some  other  test  tried  and 
feoad  wanting.  Things,  in  fact,  come  to  a  deadlock,  with  no  one 
to  CDler,  as  in  '  The  Critic.'  and  cry  :  '  In  the  Queen's  name,  drop 
yoor  airorda  and  daggers ! ' 

Now  all  this  ia  very  sad,  and  may  well  make  us  thankful  that 
wm  do  not  tnort*  always  in  societies  so  highly  cultivated.     But 
aaotker  kind  of '  talker,'  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale. 
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who  perhaps  troiibles  ue  more,  and  of  whom,  also,  we  have  learned 
to  feel  some  dread ;  for  there  are  talkers  and  talkers — those  who 
talk  because  they  are  gifted  that  way  beyond  their  fellows,  because 
they  have  information  to  give,  or  criticisms  to  pass  that  are  really 
of  sterling  value  ;  or  who,  perhaps,  are  deUghtful  to  hear  because, 
though  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  common  stock  of  facts  or 
arguments,  they  so  adorn  the  commonplaces  of  life  that  they  are 
never  unwelcome.  To  parody  what  I  am  informed  is  a  favourite 
ballad  in  some  circles,  '  It  is  not  so  much  what  they  say,  as  the 
charming  way  they  say  it.'  But  there  are  talkers  whom  one  meets 
who  talk,  not  out  of  a  desire  to  add  anything  new  to  some  subject 
under  discussion,  but  simply  impeUed,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the 
sheer  passion  for  narrating,  independently  of  the  value  of  the 
facts  narrated.  Swift,  in  his  '  Hints  towards  an  Essay  on  Con- 
versation '  (you  may  remember  Charles  Lamb  quotes  the  passage 
in  his  *  Imperfect  Sympathies  ' ),  summarises  the  habit  thus :  '  There 
are  some  people  who  think  they  sufficiently  acquit  themselves 
and  entertain  their  company  with  relating  facts  of  no  confiequence, 
not  at  all  out  of  the  road  of  such  common  incidents  as  happen 
every  day.'  And  Swift  goes  on,  strangely  enough,  to  say  that  he 
has  noticed  the  habit  more  frequently  among  the  Scots  than  any 
other  nation.  Now  Swift  does  not  often  miss  the  mark,  but  I 
think  he  docs  here ;  and  I  think  it  is  because  he  lived  so  much 
among  the  cleverest  men  of  his  day — the  wits  and  statesmen,  the 
Temples  and  Harleys  and  St.  Johns,  the  Popes  and  Gays  and 
Arbuthnots — that  he  reaUy  did  not  know  much  of  conversation  in 
circles  less  brilUant.  For  most  surely  the  habit  he  notices  is  not, 
and  can  never  have  been,  peculiarly  Scotch.  One  doubts  whether 
it  is  a  '  race '  question  at  all,  but  it  certainly  flourishes  in  England, 
as,  no  doubt,  it  did  also  in  Swift's  day.  We  have  a  special  name 
for  the  thing  in  our  own  day.  We  call  it  boring,  or  being  a  bore.  The 
name  was  not  invented,  I  think,  in  Swift's  day,  but  the  thing  must 
have  been,  because  the  moral  or  intellectual  limitations  that  pro* 
duce  it  are  not  of  an  age,  but  of  all  time.  Observe,  please,  that 
I  am  careful  to  say  '  limitations  '  rather  than  '  deficiencies.'  We 
are  apt,  when  we  are  keenly  suffering  from  the  infliction  in  question, 
to  cry  '  Idiot ! '  if  not  something  stronger.  But  to  do  this  would 
be  often  harsh  and  unreasonable,  as  our  great  masters  in  fiction 
and  satirical  writing  have  always  discerned ;  and  it  is  a  type  of 
character  that  many  of  them  have  seized  upon,  beoaose  of  iti 
humorous  possibilities.    May  I  refer  you,  for  instance,  to  the  im- 
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Bates,  in  Miss  Austen's  novel  of  '  Emma  * — the  finest 

^in  fiction,  because  the  most  free  from  caricature,  of  the 

and  Bweet,  and  kindly  bore  that  I  can  recall  ?     Who  would 

:  think  a  bard  thought  of  dear  Miss  Bates,  though  we  are  allowed 

bow  sorely  her  hearers  could  be  tried  in  patience  and  in 

f     You  remember  how  she  communicated  to  Emma  Wood* 

I  the  intelligence  of  having  received  a  letter  from  Jane  Fairfax  : 

'Hkva   7011  heud  from  Min  Faiifftx  so  ktoly?    I  am  extremely  happy, 
I  hiqa  tha  U  wall  I ' 

■llwak  7<Mi.    Yoa  are  fo  kind  I'  replied  the  happily  deceived  Bunt,  while 

■S«riy  bontiiii;  for  the  letter.     *  Ob,  here  it  ia.    I  was  sure  it  coold  not  be  far 

(tf  >  bat  I  bad  pat  my  hiuwife  upon  it,  yoa  see.  without  being  aware,  and  ao  it 

^H  ^alla  bid  ;  but  I  had  it  in  my  band  so  very  lately  that  I  was  almost  sure  it 

ba  OB  the  table.    I  was  reading  it  to  Mrs.  Cole,  and  diuce  she  went  away  I 

aw  naiiiint  It  again  to  my  mother,  for  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  her — a  letter  from 

»bm  can  ne%'er  bear  it  oft«n  enough  ;  so  I  knew  it  oould  not  be  far  off, 

a  It  U,  only  jiu>t  andcr  my  huswife— and  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  wish 

Is  bar  what  aba  says — but,  Rni  of  all,  I  really  must,  in  justice  U:»  Jane,  apologise 

■  hmr  wriiiag  wo  short  a  letter — only  two  pages,  yoa  sec,  hardly  two,  and  in 

wamnl  rfM  fills  the  whole  paper  and  crosses  half.    My  mother  often  wonden 

hat  I  caa  aaka  it  out  ao  well.    She  oft«o  a^ys,  when  the  letter  is  first  opened, 

WaU,  Baity,  oow  I  think  yoa  will  be  put  to  it  t«  make  oat  all  that  checker' 

wck '— dodl  you,  ma'm  t     And  then  I  tcU  her  I  am  sure  she  would  contrive  to 

H  mti  for  banelf,  if  she  had  nobody  to  do  it  for  her,  every  word  of  it — I  am 

ba  wakl  (ora  orer  it  till  alic  lad  made  oat  every  word.    And,  indeed, 

h  B17  poor  Biuther's  eyci  ore  not  so  good  as  they  were,  slie  can  see 

«r«a  ttai,  thank  OodI  with  the  help  of  speotaoles.    It  Is  snob  a 

1    My  RMtbar'e  ara  really  veiy  good  iadeed.    Jane  often  says,  when  she 

b  iMra,  **  I  am  •are,  gyandmama,  yoa  most  have  had  very  strong  eyes  to  see  as 

yaa  do^  aad  ao  mach  fine  work  as  yoa  have  done  too !    I  only  wisb  my  eyes  may 

laat  ••  wta.' ' 

In  PotBtef's  Life  of  Dickens  he  mentions  that  when  he  first  read 
'Hicbolaa  Nickleby,'  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
\e  inquired  of  Dickens  whether  he  had  not  taken  the  suggestion 
el  the  charactftr  from  Miss  Bates,  1  cannot  think  John  Forstcr 
Icn  allowed  his  usual  acumen.  Mrs.  Nickleby  is  a  delightful 
luUBORnui  creation,  but  the  very  *  Immorousueas '  is  a  blut  upon 
it,  artiatieally.     If  all  borea  were  as  diverting  as  Mrs.  Nickleby,  it 

Bbe  casirr  than  it  is  to  suffer  them  gladly.    The  truth  is  that 
bortanities  presented  by  such  a  study  of  imbecility  were  too 
Eg  to  bo  resisted,  and  Dickens's  own  exquisite  sense  of 
iuouegmity  was  made  to  embelUsh  Mrs.  Niokleby's  own.     Listen  : 

*Kaflau  my  dear.'  said  Mrs.  Mlckloby, '  I  doti't  know  how  it  is,  but  a  fine  warm 
wammm  4ay  lika  tbii,  with  tha  birds  singing  In  every  direotlaa.  always  |>ata  am 
la  nM  SC  raaat  ftg,  with  M|;a-and-onlon  sauce,  and  made  gnvy.' 
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■  That's  a  cnrions  MiwoitHim  of  ideu,  is  it  not,  mitmrna  I " 
'  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,'  replied  Mrs,  Niokieby.  *  Roost  pig- 
let me  see.  On  the  day  five  weeks  after  yon  were  clmstened  we  bad  a  roast — no, 
that  couldn't  have  been  a  pig,  either,  becaase  I  recollect  there  were  a  ]]air  of 
them  to  carve,  and  your  poor  papa  and  I  could  never  have  Ihooght  of  fitting 
down  to  two  pigs — they  must  have  been  partridges.  Roost  pig  1  I  bardJy  think 
we  ever  could  have  had  one,  now  I  come  to  remember,  for  your  papa  could  never 
bear  the  sight  of  them  in  the  Rbops,  and  used  to  say  that  they  always  put  him  is 
uiind  of  very  little  babies,  only  the  pigs  had  much  fairer  complexions,  and  be  had 
a  horror  of  little  babies,  too,  because  he  couldn't  very  well  afford  any  inczeaie 
to  his  family,  and  bad  a  natural  dislike  to  the  subject.  Ifs  very  odd,  now,  what 
can  have  put  that  in  my  head  I  I  recollect  dining  once  at  Mrs.  Sevan's;  in  that 
broad  street  round  the  corner  by  the  coachmakei's,  where  the  tipsy  man  fell 
through  the  cellar-flap  of  an  empty  house  nearly  a  week  before  the  quarter-day 
and  wasn't  found  till  the  new  tenant  went  in — and  we  had  roast  pig  there. 
It  mast  be  that,  I  think,  that  reminds  me  of  it,  especially  as  there  was  a  little 
bird  in  the  room  that  would  keep  oo  singing  all  the  time  of  dinner — at  least,  not 
a  little  bird,  for  it  was  a  parrot,  and  he  didn't  ding  exaoUy,  for  he  talked  and 
swore  dreadfully :  but  I  think  It  must  be  that.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  it  mnsl 
Shouldn't  yon  say  so,  my  dear  1 ' 

No  ;  Dickens  has  elsewhere,  in  a  little  paper  in  his  '  Household 
Words,'  drawn  far  more  accurately  the  chronic  bore  of  society,  con- 
centrating into  the  few  speeches  attributed  to  the  character  all  the 
essential  quaUties  that  go  to  make  it — the  egotism,  the  absence  of 
all  sense  of  the  relative  importance  of  details,  the  deficiency  of  tact 
(that  '  angel  of  the  world  ') — that  is  to  say,  the  inability  to  detect 
or  feel  when  a  topic  interests  your  hearers,  and  when  it  does  not, 
and  to  regulate  your  speech  accordingly.  This  is  how  '  our  bore,' 
you  may  remember,  relates  the  interesting  particulars  of  an  early 
illness  of  his : 

You  will  learn  how  our  bore  felt  a  tightness  about  here,  sir,  for  veidi.1 
couldn't  account,  accompanied  with  a  constant  sensation  as  if  be  wetv  U 
stabbed — or,  rather,  jobbed — that  expresses  it  more  correctly— jobbed — with  a 
blunt  knife.  Well,  sir  1  This  went  on,  until  sparks  began  to  fly  before  bis  eyes, 
water-wheels  to  turn  in  his  head,  and  hammers  to  beat  iucesitantly  thump, 
thump,  thump,  all  down  his  back — along  the  whole  of  the  spinal  vertebrsa  Onr 
bore,  when  his  senaatioos  had  come  to  this:,  thought  it  a  duty  ho  owed  to  himaelf 
to  take  advice,  and  he  said,  Now,  whom  shall  I  consult  7  He  naturally  thoogbt 
of  Callow,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  London,  and  b* 
went  to  Callow.  Callow  said, '  Liver ! '  and  prescribed  rhubarb  and  calomel,  low 
diet,  and  moderate  exercise.  Onr  bore  went  on  with  this  tnsatmentv  getdi^ 
worse  every  day,  until  he  lost  confidence  in  Callow,  and  went  to  Moon,  whom 
half  the  town  was  then  mad  about.  Moon  was  interested  in  the  case ;  to  do  tvio 
justice  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the  case;  and  he  said  'Kidneys  I*  Ha 
altered  the  whole  treatment,  sir — gave  strong  acids,  cupped,  and  bliatend. 
This  went  on,  our  bore  still  getting  worse  e^■ery  day,  until  be  oper'-  '  ■'•'  Mnoti 
it  would  be  a  satisfaution  to  him  if  he  would  have  a  consnltatiDn  .cr. 

The  moment  Clatter  saw  our  bore  he  said,  'Accumulation  of   lui.  a4.r.u>,  Um 
baait  I '    Snuggle  wood,  who  was  oallod  in  with  lum,  differed,  ud  said,  *Bnia! ' 
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Pl^riwi  lli«7  wJl  ■ffiwd  upoa  waa,  to  la;  our  bore  upon  hU  back,  to  tbavo  liin 
^■d.  to  iMch  hla.  to  adminliitar  «iionnoiu  qnantities  of  medicine,  and  to  keep 
|lhi  Imt  ;  M  that  he  wu  reduoed  to  k  mere  shadow,  yoa  wonldn't  have  known 
tmt,  Md  Pl^bmif  conaidered  U  possible  that  be  ooald  e^er  recover.  This  was  hia 
,  ib,  whan  he  heard  of  Jilkins — at  that  period  in  a  very  nnall  practice, 
:  IHtug  la  Ut«  tipper  part  of  a  house  in  Great  Portland  Street ;  but  still,  70a 
^tn^mn^.  with  a  rl«iog  reputation  among  the  few  people  U>  whom  be  waa 
BeUig  tn  that  condition  in  which  a  drowning  man  clatchca  at  a  straw, 
jar  bora  am  for  Jilkins.  Jilkinst  came.  Oar  boro  liked  his  eye,  and  said, 
iMr.  JQUtMia  1  have  a  presQntiment  that  yon  will  do  me  good.'  JilkinH'n  reply 
^a*  ctenciertatlc  of  the  ntan,  It  was,  '  Sir.  I  mean  to  do  you  good.'  This  con- 
'  bora's  opiaion  of  hiit  eye,  and  they  went  into  the  case  together — went 
into  iL  JEUdna  then  got  ap,  walked  across  the  room,  came  back,  and 
Hi*  W0(^  werv  tbeee.  '  You  have  been  humbugged.  Thia  in  a  case 
^  todlfcatiea,  oocMdooed  by  a  deficiency  of  power  in  the  Stomach.  Take  a 
^hHob  elwp  la  hal(-«n-boar,  with  a  gla»s  of  the  finest  old  Aberry  that  can  tw  got 

tmiWiMj     Ta''"  '-■•  "^ntton  chops  to-morrow,  and  two  glasses  of  the  finest 
ikanjr.    h '  -  come  again.'    In  a  week  our  bore  waa  on  bis  lega,  and 

fUklBa'a  wcorsii  •i»%v-a  nvm  that  period  I 

Kow  tn  tiieae  three  examples,  I  think,  the  secret  of  boredom  is 
N17  Ifeirijr  illu»tnt«d — m  that  commonest  form  of  it.  at  least, 
Ivhiek  eonaista  in  relating  facta  about  one's  self,  or  others,  which 
bMk  have  little  interest  to  the  hearer ;  or  on  a  scale  wholly  dis- 

BCHtiooste  to  that  interest.  I  don't  mean  gravely  to  analyse 
icuiifi  of  this  effect,'  or  (terrible  tliought !)  I  might  bore  you. 
it  ugttM  a  defect,  you  will  recognise,  not  wholly  intellectual, 
^  wboUy  moral,  but  a  httle  of  both.  You  have  all  often  tried 
toOMfltnct  loch  an  analysis  for  yourselves,  when  grievously  tried. 
■Uilla  tluBgi,*  you  have  perhaps  cynically  remarked,  '  are  great 
^H|tle  men.'  And  it  wouldn't  matter  if  only  the  httle  men  would 
^K  IliA  little  things  to  themselves.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
PIvlMvc  been  pleased  and  exhilarated  with  a  friend's  talk,  yoo 
paw*  iMflied  the  same  truth  in  a  pleasanter  way.  There  waa  not 
^  anoh  oi  it.  He  (or  she)  knew  where  to  stop ;  and  you  have 
that  Sam  Weller's  remark  about  letter-writing  is  even 
tme  about  talking — for  you  can  read  a  letter  or  not  as  you 
.  bat  good  breeding  often  obligee  you  to  hsten.  '  She'll  wish 
more.  That's  the  great  art  and  secret  of  letter-writing  1 ' 
talker  and  a  oonverMtionalist  are  different  things — a 
leaeon  which  many  have  yet  to  loam,  and  yet  there 
for  the  talker  in  all  good  conversing  company ;  for  it  takes 
> '  to  make  good  conversation,  as  it  does  to  make  a  world. 
ITkm  ia  always  room  for  the  talker  if  he  has  that  right  to  talk 
rarkiafa  infmmat'on  00  some  topic  of  interest  gives  a  man.  When 
\amf  important  subject  is  freshly  before  the  world,  how  dehghtful 
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to  meet  a  man  who  understands  it,  who  has  made  it  his  own,  from 
firat-hand  authorities,  not  merely  primed  with  the  leading  article 
of  his  favourite  journal ;  how  gladly  we  all  listen,  except,  perhaps, 
our  friend  the  bore,  who  grudges  every  minute  that  shortens  his 
own  innings.  For  myself,  I  am  more  than  content  to  be  silent  at 
such  times,  and  by  no  means  agree  that  the  man  who  is  a  listener 
only  is  necessarily  (as  Professor  Mahaflfy  rather  harshly  determines) 
a  selfish  being.  But  there  your  good  talker,  like  your  good  con- 
versationalist, has  to  learn  when  to  stop  ;  and  then  comes  the  turn 
for  conversation — for  the  shrewd  objection,  the  question  on  some 
point  not  quite  understood,  the  appropriate  anecdote  or  quotation  ; 
and  so  the  patient  listener  becomes  in  his  turn  a  \iseful  speaker, 
and  so  the  talk  includes  the  many,  and  the  company  is  happy  and 
well  content  because  they  have  given  as  well  as  received.  But 
then  there  must  be  careful  watching  as  to  the  topic — religion  and 
politics,  for  instance,  must  be  steered  clear  of.  And  there  is  another 
whole  class  of  subjects  which  are  generally  supposed  to  make  the 
very  hfe  and  soul  of  good  conversation,  but  which,  I  confess,  seem 
to  me  almost  useless,  if  not  worse.  I  mean  questions  of  taste. 
The  very  ancient  proverb,  '  De  gustibus  non  disputandum  '  ('  there 
is  no  arguing  about  tastes '),  ought  surely  to  convince  us  of  this. 
For  just  consider  what  '  taste  '  means,  if  it  has  any  meaning  of 
value  at  all,  in  our  own  case.  Our  '  tastes,'  in  men,  or  books,  or 
music,  or  scenery,  or  whatever  it  be,  if  they  arc  worthy  of  the 
name,  were  not  formed  yesterday,  and  they  belong  to  the  very 
depths  of  our  individuality.  We  have  a  kindred  proverb,  '  There 
ia  no  accounting  for  tastes.'  Of  course  there  is  not ;  they  are  part 
of  a  hidden  life,  which  no  one  knows,  not  even  ourselves — our 
heredity,  our  early  associations,  our  education,  besides  all  those 
casual  and  indirect  influences  that  have  been  all  our  life  arotmd 
us.  These  tastes  alter,  doubtless,  with  many  of  us,  if  we  are 
worth  anything.  Taste  is  cultivated,  and  moat  of  ua  can  look 
back  with  something  of  dismay  at  the  things  we  admired  and 
thought  the  best,  say,  twenty-five  years  ago.  '  For  not  even  the 
youngest  of  us  are  infallible,'  as  the  late  Master  of  Trinity  used  to 
say.  But  then  change  is  gradual,  and  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  accomplished  by  a  coup  de  main.  And  yet  we  often 
hear  persons  engaged  in  an  argument,  say,  over  a  dinner-table,  in 
which  these  indisputable  facta  are  quietly  overlooked.  A  gentle- 
mAn  who  prizes  his  '  Thackeray,'  let  us  say,  discovers  that  a  gentle* 
man  opposite  prizes  only  his  '  Dickens.'    In  both  cases  the  taste 
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t  thft  losiDAtion  of  ytitn,  and  has  its  roots  in  the  '  abysmal  deptlu 
of  persotulitj.'  And  yet  you  will  hear  these  two  well-intentioned 
aMOMgaiog  over  the  relative  claims  to  admirationof  theirfavouritea,' 
with  Uw  idea,  presumably,  that  they  can  convert  one  another  in 
tfe  ootirae  of  (ofl  minutea*  converse.  0,  tanda  simplicUas  !  And 
Iks  MOM  remark  applies  to  those  who  do  not  invite  ai^ument, 
011I7  mfoimation,  under  such  limited  and  precarious  circum- 
Some  persons  have  no  perception  of  what  can,  and  what 
lor,  be  attained  in  conversation,  and  will  ask  you  questions 
laqaitiiif;  a  month  or  two  to  consider,  and  then  another  month  or 
two  to  answer,  between  the  courses  at  a  dinner  party  !  I  remember 
OBoa  a  lady  I  sat  next  to  asking  me  suddenly :  '  Canon  Ainger, 
vhtaft  is  your  opinion  of  Carlyle  ?  '  Well,  I  hope  I  have  been 
dwtntly  brought  np,  so  I  did  not  make  the  rejoinder  which  would 
k>TB  best  expressed  my  feelings.  I  did  not  reply :  '  Goodness 
gpaeioaa,  madam,  how  cim  you  ask  such  a  preposterous  question 
ander  each  preposterous  circumstances  ?  '  {I  remember  I  was  just 
my  fish.)  For,  you  see,  my  neighbour  was  not  even 
a  diacuaaion  merely — in  itself  most  improper  at  such  a 
moment.  She  wanted,  apparently,  an  encyclopaidia  article 
and  that,  too,  without  my  knowing  {a  thing  in  itself 
iaportaot)  the  previous  history  (as  a  physician  would  say) 

*  of  tba  ease.*     But  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  the  wise  man 
>  aaad,  and  there  are  times  for  discussion  and  times  for  convensa- 

Uie  two  things  are  far  from  being  the  same  thing.  Con< 
ia  wanted  by  most  people  as  a  healing  agency  after  the 
and  the  worries  and  the  exhaustion  of  business  or  domestic 
aad  diaciMaion,  if  it  brings  mental  activity  into  play,  is 
ofton  JQii  what  the  overtaxed  mind  does  not  seek.  An  overtaxed 
bedjT,  or  an  occapation  chiefly  manual,  is  no  doubt  relieved  and 
tailed  by  bringing  intellect  into  play— us  the  game  of  chess  is 
aftSD  foand  the  best  of  tonics  and  alteratives  for  occupations 
chiefly  meohanica!  and  manual.  Change  of  exercise,  rather  than 
OMsatian  of  it,  is  the  boul  of  recreation.  You  know  the  old  story 
el  the  man  who  would  stand  up  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  and  would 
not  sit  down,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  cries  of  '  Down  in  front !  ' 

*  T^Htn  him  out ! '     '  Let  him  alone,'  exclaimed  an  Irishman  in  the 
'  let  him  alone  !     It's  only  a  tailor  rc.-<ting  himself  ! '    And 

aie  all  of  OS,  in  this  respect,  '  tailors,'  and  want  to  bring  into 
flay  IB  oar  hoars  of  social  enjoyment  just  those  muscles,  so  to 
which  we  have  not  beci 
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for  most  of  us,  in  this  fast-living,  over-ezhausting  modem  life, 
we  need  (carrying  on  the  metaphor)  to  '  sit  down '  rather  than  to 
'  stand  up ' ;  and  with  this  end,  discussion,  or  rather  antagonism 
in  conversation  is  almost  always  a  mistake.  When  we  recall  the 
discussions  on  matters  of  taste  at  which  we  have  been  present,  we 
shall  recall  as  the  happiest  and  most  profitable  those  in  which  the 
company  were  in  the  main  agreed.  For  no  discussions  about  taste 
(supposing  they  leave  matters,  as  they  always  do,  just  as  they 
were  before)  can  end  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  showing  that 
A.  thinks  but  poorly  of  B.'s  taste,  and  B.  very  meanly  of  A.'s 
Neither  is  converted,  and  neither  made  more  amiable  in  the  in- 
effectual process ;  for  the  literary  or  artistic  Ethiopian  cannot  so 
change  his  skin.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  intelligent  agreement — 
how  it  opens  hearts  and  warms  them,  and  brings  people  closer 
together !  '  So  monotonous  ! '  do  you  rejoin  ?  '  no  interest  where 
all  are  agreed.'  Ah,  just  try  it  where  the  agreement,  at  least,  i^^l 
real,  and  not  merely  the  result  of  both  parties  following  the  sam^^^ 
fashion.  Listen  how  a  guest  who  genuinely  loves  some  painter 
some  musician,  some  writer — a  Frederick  Walker,  a  Schubert,  a 
Miss  Austen — who  has,  perchance,  long  remained  silent,  and 
seemed  inert  or  anti-social — notice  how  his  shyness  is  overcome, 
his  mind  fertilised,  his  heart  warmed,  by  the  chance  mention  in 
an  appreciatory  way  of  his  favourite  by  some  one  in  the  company. 
And  if  two  or  three  more  join  in,  observe  how  people  are  by  degrees 
brought  out  of  their  reserve  and  suspicion.  One  cites  his  own 
favourite  drawing,  or  song,  or  novel ;  another  quotes  a  passa^ 
or  character  which  others  have  forgotten  ;  and  so  they  are  all 
made  happier  by  the  discovery  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their 
judgment  and  their  liking ;  and  this  is  very  well  worth  noting, 
because,  on  the  first  blush,  it  contravenes  what  many  of  us  have 
come  to  think  axiomatic — namely,  that  the  chief  interest  and 
profit  are  to  be  got  out  of  what  they  call  the  *  conflict  of  minds  * — 
that  it  is  difference  of  opinion,  not  agreement,  that  promotes  good 
conversation.  Argument,  in  my  experience,  as  distinguished  from 
discussion,  fighting,  too,  for  victory,  and  in  defence  of  one's  own 
ingrained  opinion,  certairdy  does  not  generate  '  sweetnesa,'  and  I 
very  much  doubt  if  it  often  promotes  '  light ' — the  defeated  party, 
even  if  he  be  left  in  a  minority  of  one,  being  usually  wont  to  go 
away,  like  the  juryman  in  the  story,  exclaiming  :  ''  The  most  obsti. 
Date  eleven  men  I  ever  met  in  my  life  ! ' 

And,  indeed,  this  brings  one  to  consider  the  great  importance 
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OOBfmatioD  of  the  presence  of  some  one  leader,  or  rather 
iter*  (as  the  admirable  Scottish  phrase  has  it),  who  has 
hy  right  of  hi«  position  (that  of  host  or  hostess  for  example)  to 
watoh,  and  by  the  exercise  of  skill  or  tact  at  once  to  ke«p  con- 
ttcntion  going,  and  to  preserve  it  from  degenerating  into  endless 
and  useless  alignment.  It  is  the  office  of  the  pointsman,  rather 
than  tht  engine-driver,  that  is  so  iuiportant.  For  while  it  is  very 
(for  the  happiness  of  all  parties)  that  a  conversation 
not  flag,  it  is  almost  as  necessary,  in  moments  of  danger, 
know  how  to  '  shont '  the  convertiation  on  to  some  safer  or 
profitable  line.  Great  responsibility  therefore  attaches  to 
I  head  of  a  table,  or  whoever  is  master  of  the  situation  by  courtesy. 
thia  ia  why,  as  was  long  ago  discovered,  a  dinner  party  to  be 
for  anything  (beyond  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  menu)  should 
titiier  be  too  large  nor  too  small.  Some  forgotten  genius  laid  it 
that  the  number  should  never  be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces, 
aor  more  than  that  of  the  Muses,  and  the  latter  half  of  the  epigram 
nay  be  safely  accepted.  Ten  as  a  maximum,  eight  for  perfection, 
for  theo  OQDversation  can  be  either  dialogue,  or  spread  and  become 
gnenl,  and  the  nxnlerator  has  not  a  larger  team  than  he  can 
profitably  watch  over.  It  is  the  dinner  party  of  sixteen  to  twenty 
ttat  ia  ao  terrible  a  risk,  especially  when  no  thought  has  been 
baatomid  upon  the  mixture  of  this  human  salad,  and  when  the 
aoat  social  and  communicative  person  may  find  himself  wedged 
ia,  and  helplees,  between  two  '  too,  too  solid  '  pieces  of  flesh,  neither 
of  whom  will  *  rise '  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  mix  my  metaphors) 
any  •  fly '  that  may  be  thrown  over  them.  But  I  feel  I  am 
dxifiing  on  to  a  siding,  and  must  '  shunt '  on  to  the  main 


For  yon  will  be  asking  impatiently  what  then  if  conversation, 
if  it  ts  not  'taOdiig/  and  if  it  is  not  argument  ?  Well,  remember 
ttat  I  diatingwahed  argument  from  discussion.  Discussion  is,  I 
it.  tlie  life  of  conversation  ;  argument  is  often  ite  death.  The 
It  of  moit  discuaaiona  is  that  talkers  arc  not  content  with  them, 
bat  will  inmtt  on  forcing  them  to  divisions,  to  a  taking  of  votea. 
Tke  Dean  ol  Westminster '  recently  set  an  admirable  example  in 
jhi»  matter,  at  the  Abbey  mooting  on  the  coal  strike.  He  said : 
.'.'n,  we  are  here  to  exchange  thought,  to  supply  informs- 
'  tioa,  to  bear  arguments,  and  thus  to  help  our»elve.s  and  each  other 
to  more  UtrKt  un  the  qoestion ;  but  we  are  not  here  for  the  mc;rrlv 
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exasperating  purpose  of  winning  a  \'ictoiy  over  others,  and  so  w^j 
will  not  divide  on  the  points  raised.'  Accordingly  those  who  had' 
come  thirsting  for  one  another's  blood  did  not  like  it.  Now,  to 
compare  great  tilings  with  small,  the  fallacy  which  the  Dean  de> 
tected  and  resisted  is  just  that  which  wrecks  so  many  conversations. 
The  talkers  want  a  vote  taken,  instead  of  being  content  with  the 
contribution  of  facts  and  ideas,  illuminating  and  fertilising  in  the 
end,  according  to  their  value,  but  not  obliging  any  one  to  go  away 
either  conqueror  or  conquered.  But  already  there  will  ha\ 
occurred  to  you  the  obvious  objection  to  all  this,  that  I  am  assum- 
ing that  conversations  for  the  most  part  have  anj'thing  iUumi* 
nating  or  fertiUsing  about  them.  You  will  say,  and  with  reason, 
that  we  can't  all  be  clever,  or  learned,  or  weU  informed,  or  have 
the  gift  of  producing  our  best  at  a  moment's  notice.  Conversation 
must  be  for  the  most  part  on  commonplace  topics,  and  oonductecli 
by  average  people.  Is  there  any  art  in  this  latter  case  ?  Are 
there  any  principles  that  can  be  learned  and  applied,  and  so  help 
U8  all  to  any  higher  ground  or  more  fruitful  results  in  the  matter  f 
Principles,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  rules.  Conversation  cannot 
be  got  up  and  materials  provided  to  order.  Yet  I  beheve,  strange 
to  say,  that  there  are  Uttle  books  pubhshed,  and  much  resorted  to 
in  some  circles,  which  profess  to  supply  dialogue  for  the  use  of 
bashful  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  mistrust  their  own  originality : 
'  openings,'  in  fact,  similar  to  those  in  chess,  giving  the  first  two 
or  three  moves  to  each  side,  and  then  leaving  them,  their  nervous- 
neaa  being  so  far  removed,  to  continue  on  their  own  responsibility 
afterwards.  But  this,  you  will  all  agree,  is  to  add  a  new  terror 
to  society.  Better,  far  better,  a  spontaneous  observation  (if  not 
abnormally  silly)  than  the  most  carefully  framed  sentence  out  of  a 
book.  '  An  ill-favoured  thing,'  Touchstone  pleaded  with  reg 
to  poor  Awdrey,  '  but  mine  own.'  Better  even,  which  is  going  ».' 
long  way,  the  unprofitable  chat  which  is  reported  of  such  society 
as  is  drawn,  I  have  no  doubt  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  in  that 
delectable  romance  called  '  Dodo.'  For  it  at  least  teaches  us, 
the  drunken  helot  taught  the  Spartans,  what  to  avoid.  And  this 
reminds  one  how  alike  the  conversation  of  fashionable 
(sometimes  called  good  society)  is  in  all  times.  Originality  it  hal^l 
none,  the  great  point  being,  never  to  be  serious,  and  to  indul|^  in 
continual  repartee,  called  by  men  smartness,  but  by  the  go 
vulgarity.  I  dare  say  some  of  my  audience  know  Swift's  famooal 
*'  Pohte  Conversations ' ;  for  though  few  people,  alaa !  know  that 
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It  genius  at  first  hand,  still  many  read  Thackeray,  and  will 
certain  extracts  introduced  by  him  into  his  lecture  on  Swift, 
ia  his  leetures  on  the  Queen  Anne  writers.  Critics  (it  seems  to  me) 
kaw  geneimlly  mistaken  the  point  of  these  conversations.  They 
to  any  one  coming  to  them  for  the  first  time  as  if  the  gallant 
[Company  assembled — Bliss  Notable,  Lord  Sparkish,  Tom  Neverout, 
the  rest— did  nothing  but  talk  in  proverbs,  and  the  reader 
if  such  a  state  of  things  ever  existed,  and  what  Swift 
It  to  satirise.  Well,  the  reader  is  not  far  out.  A  proverb  or 
'nay-word '  does  not  come  into  the  world  a  proverb.  Lord  John 
ill  caQcd  a  proverb  '  the  wit  of  one,  and  the  wisdom  of  many  ' ; 
bat  with  rt^rd  to  slang  (which  is,  as  it  were,  a  temporary  or 
^Junited  jHwerb)  the  definition  has  been  thus  amended  :  '  the  idiotcy 
and  the  vulgarity  of  many.'  The  resource  of  those  who 
•re  without  invention,  or  don't  care  for  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
alwajns  been  to  repeat,  as  occasion  serves,  what  they  have 
and  laughed  at  elsewhere.  Hence  current  sayings  have  the 
to  harden  and  crystallise  into  by- words  ;  and  I  remember 
fint  time  I  ever  read  Swift's  '  Pohte  Conversations,'  my  sur- 
and  delight  at  finding  that  the  dining  and  drawing  room 
of  Bliss  Notable  and  her  friends  were  already  familiar  to 
I  having  heard  many  of  them  from  my  nurse  when  I  was  a 
I  did  not,  of  course,  know  then  that  these  downstair 
had  once  been  the  st«ple  of  upstair  fashionable  con- 
When  we  children,  I  remember,  used  to  ask  our  nurse, 
ith  tolantile  frankness,  how  old  she  was,  she  used  to  reply :  '  As 
aa  my  tongue,  and  a  little  older  than  my  t«eth.'  And  it  was 
tin  loog  afterwards  that  I  learned  how  Miss  Notable  employed 
mme  evasive  device  in  answering  Mr.  Tom  Neverout.  The 
had  onoe,  that  is  to  say,  known  better  days,  but  bad  come 
in  the  world.  It  is  so  that  fashions  descend,  whether  in 
ita  or  in  speech.  Sixty  years  ago  our  grandfathers  in  the 
aodety  talked  of  '  thcay-ter  '  and  '  cow-cumber  ' ;  to-day 
A  pronunciation  makes  us  shudder,  recalling  too  painfully 
the  housemaid,  or  Birs.  Gamp.  And  even  so,  the  by-word, 
alang  (for  it  is  nothing  else)  descends,  and  fresh  slang  takes  its 
For  there  is  a  slang  quite  other  than  what  we  hear  in  the 
Eta,  but  none  the  less  alang ;  for  slang  is  only  somebody  olae's 
(oftt^n  no  doubt  nt  starting  a  droll  foolishness)  borrowed 
by  every  one  else.  WoU,  Swift's  method  of  producing 
I  ia  thii.    He  had  jotted  down  during  many  years  these 
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flowers  of  speech,  as  he  heard  them  used,  and  then  composed  hu 
dialogues  aa  if  ordinary  conversation  consisted  exclusively  of  such 
phrases,  as  if  everybody  in  turn  used  nothing  el^e,  as  if  the  con- 
versational pudding  were  entirely  plums  (such  aa  the  fruit  is).  You 
remember  the  style,  and  how  ludicrous  and  contemptible  the  social 
flow  is  made  by  this  means  to  appear,  which  is  just  what  Swift 
intended. 

St.  Jahks'b  Pxbk. 

LORD  BPABKI9H   mtetinff  OOLOKKL  ATWIT, 

Cnlmu'l.  Well  met.  my  Lord. 
Lord  SparkUk.  Thank  ve,  Colonel.   A  parson  would  bave  said,  I  hope  wo  tltall 
meet  in  licavi-n.     When  did  yoQ  see  Tom  Nevcroul  I 

Colontl.  He's  just  coming  toward  us.    Talk  of  the  devil 

NSVEROVT  eOWCt  tip. 

Colonel.  How  do  you  do,  Tom  J 

NetermU.  Never  the  better  for  you. 

CoUnul.  I  hope  you  are  never  the  worse :  bat,  pmy,  wbere'g  your  manoer«t 
Don't  you  see  my  Lord  Sparkish  7 

JfnemU.  My  Lord,  I  beg  your  Lordship'ii  pardon. 

Lord  Bparkifh    Tom,  how  is  it  that  you  can't  see  the  wtx>d  for  txeea  t    WhJt 
wind  blew  you  hither  ? 

Nev&rout.  Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  an  ill  wind   that  blowi  nobody  good ;  for  ft , 
gives  me  the  hooour  of  seeing  year  Lordship. 

Colonel.  Tom,  you  must  go  with  us  to  Lady  Smart's  to  breakfast. 

Ifeverout.  Must  I  why,  Colonel,  must  'a  for  the  King. 

[CoUmel  offering,  i»  iett,  to  drrrr  >•>•  »»-.»-,i 

Colonel.  Have  yon  Hpnke  with  all  your  friends  1 

Neverout.  Colonel,  as  yon  ore  stout  b«  mercLfnl ;  ka,,  &c.,  &c. 

Well,  odd  and  vulgar  as  it  all  is,  it  is  a  httle  startling  to  reflect 
how  hke,  mutalis  muiandis,  it  all  is  to  what  is  called  conversatioal 
in  certain  circles  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.    The  constant 
use  of  hackneyed  allusions,  of  what  was  then  called  raillery  and  is 
now  known  as  '  chaff,'  of  what  once  was  called  rudeness  and  is  now 
termed  smart,  and  of  second-hand  thoughts  clothed  in  second-hand 
language.     A  clever  satirist  who  moved  much  in  kindred  circles  ati 
the  present  day  might,  if  the  game  were  worth  the  candle,  collect  »^ 
corresponding  body  of  society  phrases,  and  be  equally  amusing  for 
those  who  stand  outside  and  laugh  ;  equally  unprofitable  for  those  i 
satirised,  for  it  is  the  weak  side  of  satire  that  it  has  no  moral  function,^ 
no  reforming  'virtue ;  the  persons  satirised  never  read  the  satire, 
and  wouldn't  understand  it  if  they  did,  or  recognise  anything  iai 
it  but  ridicule,  not  of  themselves,  but  of  Mr.  Smith  over  the  wa^ 
or  the  Miss  Robinsons  round  the  comer. 


Our  dever  mcxiem  aatirists  often,  indeed,  find  their  best  material 
oat  of  the  platitudes  or  conventionalisms  of  conversation ;  their 
may  aeem  unlike  Swift's,  but  the  difference  is  really  only 
1,  in  the  change  of  mamiers  and  ideas,  not  in  the  way  of 
oontemplating  the  human  mind  or  the  absence  of  it.  Witness, 
iar  instaaoe,  Mr.  Anstey  Guthrie  at  a  wedding.'  I  fully  anticipate 
tbo  objeotioa  that  I  go  on  telling  what  good  conversation  is  tiot, 
■nd  eiHMift  saying  what  it  is.  Well,  definition  is  always  difficult ; 
•ad  ■omotimea  truth  is  sooner  arrived  at  by  the  slower  path  of 
■^T^iwtiiig  the  false.  No  one  can  define  good  converse,  but  we 
know  it  when  we  have  been  among  it,  or  discovered  its  absence. 
Aod  I  think  when  we  have  come  away  from  a  conversation,  our 
Hoae  of  ita  having  been  a  success,  pleasant  and  interesting,  is 
•omehow  bound  up  with  that  of  certain  qualities  of  heart,  rather 
than  of  mind,  that  have  helped  it  to  be  so.  The  speakers  were 
bndlj  and  genuine,  the  reverse  of  self-obtruding,  endowed  with 
laek  and  skill ;  and  this  state  of  things,  rather  than  the  stories  we 
laof^M  at,  or  the  new  information  we  gained,  remains  as  the 
doaaiiunt  impression.  '  It  was  not  dull,'  we  decided,  '  although 
DOi  vary  brilliant.*  Perhaps  we  might  venture  on  a  paradox, 
and  sabstitiite  '  It  was  not  duU,  just  because  it  was  not  very  bril- 
liant.' A  oonveraation  may  easily  be  spoiled  by  the  redundancy 
ol  tkia  quality,  whether  it  be  the  ebullitions  of  the  original  wit,  or 
•todM  of  the  inveterate  rMxmleur.  For,  as  to  the  former,  his 
a  ii  rare,  is  a  failure  if  it  is  anything  more  than  a  flavour 
the  diaeottise.  We  know  how  depressing  a  thing  the  jest- book 
m  to  road  ;  and  it  is  no  leu  depressing  when  it  has  to  be  Ustened  to. 
Btvb  eptgiams  mtist  have  some  intervals  between  them,  if  they 
to  bo  enjoyed.  I  remember  (if  you  will  forgive  a  personal 
1),  as  a  child,  our  fauiily  dining  witli  some  intimate  friends 
Quistmas  Day,  when  the  daughters  of  the  house,  who  were 
to  have  a  talent  that  way,  had  made  the  pudding  with 
tbair  Ofini  hands.  It  camo  to  table,  fine  in  colour,  if  not  in  con- 
milmiej,  and  eveiy  one  tasted  and  said,  '  A  wonderful  pudding, 
bat  aiBcIy  roooh  too  rich.'  And  so  it  was,  not  because  of  what 
«w  IhM*.  but  because  of  what  was  missing.  The  young  ladies 
had  iotyltao  Ibe  floor  I  Even  so,  many  a  dinner-table  talk  is 
because  the  '  flour '  i.t  omi(t«d,  tht>  harmless,  wholeeoiae» 
farinaoBous  nucleus  which  ought  to  form  the  restful  and 
aodcnting  infloenoe  in  all  conversation,  leaving  the  intermittent 

Vuom  PtftUi,  p.  44. 
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sultana  and  the  occasional  allspioe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  soGd  snet 
and  the  pervasive  cognac,  to  provide  the  flavour  and  the  stimulant. 
And  then  there  is  the  teller  of  stories,  a  welcome  ingredient,  indeed, 
if  only  they  are  not  told  at  too  great  length,  and  are  fairly  fresh. 
Here,  again,  all  social  virtues  are  needed  as  a  mitigating  element — ' 
tact,  and  the  quick  observation  of  when  the  hearer  is  getting 
tired,  lest  he  retort,  as  was  once  done  :  '  Yes.  I  have  known  that 
Btory  ever  since  it  was  an  anecdote ! '  And  fairly  fresh  too.  A 
single  anecdote  in  an  evening  that  is  new  to  the  company,  as  well 
as  possessing  other  merit,  is  more  exhilarating  than  a  dozen  which 
h&ve  too  often  done  duty  before.  And  I  have  myself  known  what 
it  is  to  sit  with  others  round  a  friend's  *  mahogany  tree,'  to  feel  too 
bitterly  that  the  appropriate  wood  for  that  tree  was  not  mahogany 
— but  chestnut ! 

'  Take  care  of  the  heart,'  then,  I  would  almost  say,  to  those  wl 
aim,  not  at  shining,  but  at  being  pleasant  in  conversation,  '  Te 
care  of  the  heart,  and  the  intellect  will  take  care  of  itself.*  For 
the  art  of  conversation  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  deeper,  wider 
art  of  giving  pleasure.  We  have  to  cultivate  first  (and  happily 
this  can  be  cultivated)  the  art  of  '  give  and  take.'  The  art  which 
grows  out  of  Chaucer's  immortal  description  of  the  true  scholar, 
*  Gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach.'  Modesty,  forbearance, 
kindliness,  tact — the  desire  to  please  and  the  desire  to  be  pleased 
-  -will  tell  in  the  long  run  against  mere  brilliancy,  or  the  parade 
of  information ;  still  more  against  the  affectation  of  universal 

[Scepticism  and  universal  cynicism  which  wrecks  human  intercourse 
in  so  many  companies  in  these  days.  Genuine  cynicism  is  a  bad 
enough  thing,  but  it  asks  pity  as  well  as  condemnation  at  our 

,  hands  ;  but  the  mock  cynicism,  the  unreal  sort,  taken  up  for  effect 
and  as  a  fashion,  asks  no  forbearance  or  toleration ;  the  careless 
talk  of  men  who,  as  a  friend  of  mine  happily  put  it,  are  like  those 
cynics  who  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  King  David,  but  with  a  differ- 
ence, for  these  '  grin  like  a  dog,'  but '  run  about '  the  West-end. 

If  the  *  art  of  conversation '  cannot  be  taught  from  books,  can 
it  be  taught  any  other  way  ?  How  are  we  to  train  the  rising 
generation,  for  instance,  to  be  good  and  acceptable  talkers  as  tbey 
grow  older,  seeing  that  there  is  one  thing  which  we  certainly  cannot 
give  them  if  Nature  has  denied  it,  and  that  is  '  brains '  ?  Well,  you 
know  that  bachelors'  children  are  proverbially  well  brought  np, 
and  therefore  you  will  be  disposed  to  give  particular  attention  to 
what  I  say  on  this  head !     I  am  aware  that  in  different  homes 
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It  and  even  opposite  counsels  prevail.  In  one  house,  the 
fntme  member  of  society  is  told  from  the  earliest  age  that  young 
(Wopleanit  be  seen  and  not  heard,  and  '  that  way  lies  '  that  engag* 
iag  ailfBDoe  which  so  often  charms  foreigners  as  being  so  distinc- 
liTdjr  Bugliilt.  'Silence,'  Heine  once  defined,  you  know,  as 
'■B0  eoovenation  Anglaise.'  In  another  house,  the  young  can- 
fidftte  for  social  success  is  encouraged  from  the  first  to  take 
hia  foil  share  in  whatever  is  under  discussion.  '  Don't  sit  glum 
aad  say  nothing ;  assert  yourself.'  Both  instructions,  of  course, 
aiv  right,  if  properly  blended.  As  the  wise  man  said,  '  there  is 
a  time  to  speak  and  a  time  to  be  silent.'  But  far  better  than 
(hare,  aa  always)  is  the  cultivation  of  those  golden  quali- 

^ieh  together  make  up  a  better  education  than  all  university 
czteoaion  lectures  can  furnish — unselfishness,  tact,  modesty,  and 
Jituation.  Knowledge  and  information  doubtless  are  one's  stock- 
ii»-tcade  as  to  matter.  To  know  something  fairly  well — accurately, 
bat  not  too  accurately — makes  one  acceptable  in  any  society. 
Aonuaey  moat  not  be  pressed  too  far.  Some  one  has  said  that 
'aeeuiacjp  *  ia  the  bane  of  conversation,  and  in  any  case,  I  would 
aarnertly  warn  the  young,  if  any  one  in  their  company  refers 
to  aa  inoideot  as  having  happened  on  August  17,  1853,  by  no 
■aaaa  to  atop  him  because  they  happen  to  know  it  was  on  the 
ISiIl.  Bot  of  all  knowledge  self-knowledge  is  the  most  useful, 
fcaoMHW  that  will  tell  you  when  you  don't  know  anything  of  the 
Mbjlfll  iMfore  the  meeting,  aa  well  as  when  you  do.     But,  first 

ibranoMt  of  all  things,  banish  pedantry,  and  bcUeve  that  oon- 
that  always  aims  at  fostering  '  useful  knowledge  *  is  a 
taiHila  ndilortane.  Let  it  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will !  One 
haa  beard  hard-hearted  pedants  even  attempt  to  formulate  a  law 
tbat  all  rational  conversation  (awful  phrase !)  ought  to  be  about 
tbia^ — eobjeota — and  not  on  persons.  Not  on  persons  t  When 
va  know  00  such  high  authority  tbat  the  propor  study  of  mankind 
ia  own,  and  *  goadp '  is  simply  that  very  study  conducted,  so  to 
ipeak,  in  dmstng-gown  and  slippen.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
Me  I  am  eiillliin^  nothing,  taking  votes  on  nothing,  only  throwing 
oat  a  lew  nggettiona  for  you,  if  I  deserve  such  a  compliment,  to 
teka  hoaie  and  think  over.  And  so,  as  I  have  now  for  an  hour 
jroo  (what  the  profane  gentleman  said  of  certain  diaoouraet 
t)  '  so  mach  talking  without  contradiction,'  I  b^  to 
oone  down  from  the  pulpit  and  ask  you  not  to  put  any  question, 
bat  to  '  raMlra  younelves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.* 
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I. 

It  was  od  the  deck  of  a  P.  and  0.  that  our  acquaintanoe  was  beguii, 
the  first  night  out  from  Hong-Kong,  homeward  bound.  In  England 
it  was  akeady  autumn,  but  in  tho  China  Sea  the  hot  weather  was 
still  upon  U8,  wherefore  the  dinner-hour  and  the  saloon  were  things 
of  Httle  comfort.  The  tiny  flapping  ship's  punkahs,  which  never 
get  a  full  swing  in  the  cramped  space,  were  puddling  the  heavy, 
dense  air  vainly  without  succeeding  in  inducing  it  to  do  more  than 
shake,  hke  a  clammy,  tepid  jelly.  The  place  reeked,  too,  with  the 
odours  of  roast  beef  and  other  robust  British  fare  wherewith  the 
P.  and  0.  Company  is  wont  patriotically  to  regale  its  victims,  io 
defiance  of  temperatures  and  of  the  eternal  fitnesses.  Altogether 
the  saloon  and  the  meal  were  things  to  be  evaded,  and  we  all  found 
our  way  up  the  companion  as  speedily  as  we  could. 

On  deck  matters  were  a  trifle  better,  though  even  hei«  the 
heat  made  retirement  into  the  smoking-room — that  precious 
sanctuary  of  the  male  passenger — a  manifest  impossibility.  Some 
of  us,  therefore,  dropped  into  long  chairs,  and  sprawled  then_ 
panting  and  puffing  in  ungainly  wise ;  others  rested  their  bs 
against  the  rails,  or  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  gazed  at  the 
vellous  phosphorescence  in  the  waters  distxirbed  by  our  passage; 
a  few  others,  persons  of  weak  intellect,  set  to  work  to  plod  the  deck 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  spurred  by  the  futile  determination  to 
'  walk  a  mile  '  (as  though  ashore  to  walk  a  mile  would  be  accoanted 
hard  exercise),  by  which,  in  the  beginning  of  a  long  voyage,  a  certain 
percentage  of  passengers  is  invariably  possessed. 

A  feeUng  of  unrest  pervaded  the  company — that  feeling  whiok 
belongs  to  the  outset  of  a  journey  by  sea  before  men  have  fitt 
themselves  into  the  life  of  the  ship,  when  all  are  more  or  leas  at 
to  their  new  home  and  to  one  another.  There  were  a  dosen  or 
more  people  who  had  come  on  board  at  Yokohama,  and  so, 
having  become  accustomed  to  their  surroundings,  formed  an 
exolusivo  clique,  whoee  membeiB  aasomed  proprietary  airs  over 
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tiM  Atp  and  of  distent  patronage  to  ua  new-comers.  There 
vwi  the  am*]  groups — married  couples  who  carried  their 
kOBM  Mid  their  comradeship  with  them  all  over  the  world,  or 
fikoBHi  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  travel  together — but 
of  OS  wei«  friendless,  adrift  in  a  barren  world  whose  only 
were  Enghsh  folk  who,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind, 
EWB  another  with  deep  disfavour  and  suspicion.  It  always 
a  day  or  two  before  a  ship  can  become  the  common  pro* 
potty  of  all  her  passengers,  before  each  individual  can  fall  into  his 
or  hftt  place  in  the  small  floating  republic  of  which  the  captain 
■  iha  banavolently  despotic  president,  before  men  and  women  can 
W^  made  mntoally  to  reveal  their  names  and  occupations,  and 
man  than  a  little  of  their  characters.  These  revelations,  when  they 
)  oooM  they  must,  are  usually  more  complete  afloat  than 
Itife  on  board  ship  is  family  life  on  a  large  and  hetero- 
ecale.  For  a  matter  of  weeks  your  world  consiste  of  a 
mmber  of  men  and  women  whom  you  have  never  seen  before, 
in  all  Ukelihood,  yon  will  never  see  again,  yet  for  that  space 
bfMkiast,  dine,  and  sup  with  them  daily,  teke  your  pleasure 
(or  what  on  board  ship  passes  for  such)  in  their  company,  while 
away  mtaj  a  weary  hour  telking  to  them  of  matters  wherein 
yowr  iatanstB  touch,  and  «o  arrive  at  an  underatending  of  their 
idtoayaecaMee  and  at  a  degree  of  intimacy  which  in  more  natural 
could  only  arise  from  keen  mutual  sympathy  or 
This  intimacy,  though  its  growth  is  of  mushroom- 
Wbt  rapidity,  reqmies  a  day  or  two  in  which  to  develop,  and  at 
tfcaovtaet  a  man  is  engaged  in  feeling  his  way,  in  taking  note  of 
kiildowa,  and  in  assorting  his  impressions  concerning  them  for 
Us  fntsre  guidance  or  protection. 

f  eaoM  op  early  from  the  saloon  like  many  others  that  first 
ovt,  and  as  the  thought  that  I,  at  la.Ht,  was  homeward  bound 
ptidcad  me  with  a  restless  happiness,  I  had  no  mind  to  read  or  to 
arttia  down  in  my  long-chair.  Still  less  did  I  desire  to  '  walk  a 
■Jia,*  Ab  which  has  always  appeared  to  mc  to  be  an  insult  to  the 
■ndentanding,  eo  instead  I  leaned  over  the  rail  watehing  the  waves 
flBitag  away  from  the  ship's  side  in  a  glory  of  phosphorescent 
t^t,  and  fell  a-dreaming  of  the  dear  Homeland,  towards  which 
the  heart  of  the  exile  aete  eternally,  the  land  which  after  jrears  of 
abswnce  I  was  soon  to  see  again. 

I  was  awakened  from  my  self-absorption  by  the  sound  of 
sigh  eo  fnll  uf  relief  and  cooteot  that,  failing  on  the 
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quiet  of  the  evening,  it  seemed  to  me  more  joyouB  than  a  petJ  of 
merriment.  I  looked  round  sharply  at  the  man  from  whom  it  had 
escaped,  and  saw  the  long,  gaunt  figure  of  a  man  leaning  over  the  rul 
a  few  feet  away  from  me,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dimly  seen  Chinese 
coast.  Outlined  against  one  of  the  electric  deck-lights  further  aft 
his  face  showed  in  keen  profile — a  face  aged,  worn,  sunken,  with 
bulging  forehead,  strong  aquiline  nose,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a 
resolute,  clean-shaven  mouth  and  chin.  Even  in  that  uncertain  light 
I  could  see  that  the  face  was  deathly  paJe,  and  scored  by  deep  lines 
such  as  are  traced  by  care  and  thought  and  pain.  Even  as  I  watched 
him  another  sigh  broke  from  his  h'ps — a  sigh  that  seemed  to  come  from 
his  very  heart,  so  instinct  was  it  with  relief  and  content  and  gladness. 
Then  he  turned  his  eyes  in  my  direction  and  caught  me  staring  at 
him.  He  did  not  move  a  muscle  of  his  long,  drooping  figure,  but  he 
spoke  at  once,  though  more,  I  thought,  to  himself  than  to  me. 

'  We  are  homeward  bound,'  he  said  under  his  breath.  '  We  are 
.  .  .  going  .  .  .  Home  ! '  And  again  he  gave  vent  to  that  happy  sigh 
of  satisfaction  and  deep  content.  I,  who  had  made  the  journey  to 
and  fro  near  a  dozen  times,  and  had  learned  in  exile  how  dear  Home 
can  be,  was  well  used  to  the  high  spirits  that  belong  to  thoae  who 
after  many  years  find  their  faces  turned  at  last  in  '  the  right ' 
direction ;  but  in  this  man's  voice  as  he  spoke  of  Home  there  waa  a 
note  that  was  new  to  me.  There  was  no  light-hearted  merriment 
in  his  tones,  no  laughing  jubilation,  but  a  certain  strange  solemnity 
and  seriousness,  such  as  some  reUgious  enthusiast  might  have  used, 
who,  after  a  Ufc-time  of  longing,  found  himself  at  last  on  a  p3- 
grimage  to  the  Holy  Places. 

'  Yes,  thank  God,'  I  said.  '  We  ought  to  be  in  England  by 
about  the  middle  of  October.' 

'  Not  quite  so  soon  as  that,'  he  said.  '  Not  quite  so  soon  as 
that.  You  see,  I  am  going  by  long-sea :  I  am  not  going  acroas 
France.  I  want  my  first  sight  of  Europe  to  be  England  herself-- 
England  with  her  white  cliffs  and  the  green  downs  crowning  them 
— the  England  I  have  dreamed  of  so  often,  so  often — the  England 
I  have  not  seen  for  years  !  * 

His  voic«,  which  had  a  strange  thrill  in  it,  was  sunken  almost 
to  a  whisper.  It  was  as  though  he  was  repeating  aloud  a  thought 
that  had  long  nestled  silent  in  his  heart :  as  though  he  half  feared 
to  frame  his  hope  in  speech  lest  it  should  go  from  him  and  ehide  him, 

'  You  have  been  out  a  long  time  'i  '  I  asked. 

He  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  kind  of  sobbing  sound. 
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*  A  long  tiinfl  ?  '  he  echoed.  '  A  long  time  ?  I  have  not  seen 
Sn^aiid  (or  two  end  forty  years  ! ' 

Ho  spoke  just  as  a  priaoner  might  have  done  who  had  been 
walkd  within  the  Bastille  for  all  that  weary  space  :  aa  a  blind  man 
night  have  8{)oken  who  for  two  and  forty  years  had  not  looked 
spaa  God'a  beautiful  world. 

*  It  is  a  long  time,*  I  said,  falling  back  weakly  upon  an  obvious 

*  Loog  t  *  hfl  answered  in  a  kind  of  frenzy.  *  How  long,  0  Lord, 
hovIoQgt' 

He  draw  nearer  to  me,  and  gazing  into  my  face,  began  to  speak 
with  a  fieree,  glib  intensity. 

'  YoQ  do  not  know  what  it  means/  he  insisted.  '  How  many 
■KD  are  there,  think  you,  who  have  had  such  banishment  aa  mine  ? 
many  who  have  held  the  memory  of  England  in  their  hearts 
after  year,  and  yet  have  watched  her  drifting  further  and 
foilhei  away  into  the  seemingly  unattainable  distance  ?  How 
■MBJ  have  dreamed  of  their  home-coming  as  I  have  dreamed, 
aad  hare  aeen  the  dream  shattered  over  and  over  again  ?  There 
Wi  timea  when  1  told  myself  that  God  hated  me.  Why  did  He 
fire  me  the  longing  if  He  refused  me  the  ability  to  gratify  it  ? 
I  was  a  fool,  air,  an  impious  fool.  I  know  now  that  He  ordered 
aO  thia^  well  according  to  His  infinite  wisdom  :  He  withheld  the 
joy  so  that  when  in  His  good  time  it  should  be  vouchsafed  to  me 
I  ihfmlri  iceeive  it  goo<l  moasuro,  pressed  down  and  running  over ! 
la  a  little  space,  a  Uttle  space,  I  shall  see  her,  England,  our  England, 
aad  tiian,  and  then — "  Ixml,  letteat  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in 
fmot,  aeoording  to  lliy  word  :  for  mine  eyes  shall  have  seen  Thy 
Mlvatioa,  which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  the 
paopie  ;  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles."  ' 

Be  broke  of!  in  hia  fevered  speech,  his  voice  tralHng  away  into 

\,  and  he  stood  by  my  side,  his  thin  hands  clutching  the 

his  {aee  yearning  upward  to  the  star-strewn  heavens,  his  eyes 

with  an  eothuniasm  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  barely  sane. 

"FWamtly  he  reaumed  his  monologae,  his  words  coming  in  hurried 
jeta,  his  tone  vibrating  and  insii^tent. 

Think  what  she  is  !    Think  what  she  has  done — will  do — this 
oC  oun  I    And  I,  I,  I  who  was  born  in  her,  I  who  love  her, 
her,  have  been  banished  from  her  shores  for  almost  a  life- 
Bat  I  knotp  her,  sir,  I  know  her,  better  perhaps  than  any 
who  have  narer  hift  her,  better  even  than  those  who  have  gone 
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Hway  from  her  and  returned,  not  onoe  but  many  times.  I  have 
learned  to  see  her  as  she  is — that  little  island  stowed  away  in  foggy 
seas — standing  proudly  apart  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  too  fine  to 
mingle  with  the  lesser  nations  1  My  understanding  of  her  has  been 
bred  of  longing — the  longing  to  see  her,  the  longing  presently  to  be 
satisfied  !  I  have  lain  awake  o'  nights  looking  at  those  alien  stars,' 
he  pointed  to  where  overhead  the  Southern  Cross  hung  lop-sided 
in  the  velvet  sky,  '  they  were  always  strangers,  never  frienda, 
those  stars,  and  I  have  imderstood  what  she  is,  this  England  of 
ours — the  mightiest  engine  for  good  that  God  has  ever  fashioned 
— a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  a  salvation  prepared  before  the 
face  of  all  the  people !  And  now,  now  very  soon,  I  shall  tee  her, 
see  her  again ! 

'  I  was  a  boy,  sir,  when  I  quitted  her,  a  boy  with  a  boy's  heart, 
a  boy's  understanding,  a  boy's  callousness,  a  boy's  love  of  adven* 
ture.  I  left  her  without  a  pang,  God  forgive  me  !  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  doing,  what  I  was  leaving — how  should  I  ?  I  was  a 
child.  It  was  only  when  England  began  to  call  to  me  and  I  could  not 
go  to  her  that  I  began  in  my  turn  to  understand.  That  was  twenty 
years  ago,  twenty  years  ago  and  more,  and  only  now  am  I  home- 
ward  bound. 

'  It  has  been  a  hard  time,  air,  a  hard  time.  I  have  tasted 
failure,  drunk  deep  of  it.  Circumstances  tethered  me,  and  I  could 
not  win  free.  I  was  damned  in  an  eternity  of  exile.  I  used  to 
watch  those  tea-men  going  home  every  year,  coming  out  eveiy 
buying  season,  and  the  sight  of  them  nearly  drove  me  crazy. 
England  meant  nothing  to  them — so  much  to  me  !  It  was  agony  ! 
It  was  like  watching  men  making  careless,  insolent  love  to  ibo 
goddess  of  one's  worship !  And  aU  the  while  I  knew,  sir,  knew 
that  I,  almost  alone,  understood  what  England  is,  saw  her  as  in 
ages  hence  men  will  see  her  when  all  the  obscuring  littlenesses  and 
jealousies  of  to-day  are  swept  aside,  for  my  comprehension  of  her 
has  come  to  me  in  longing,  in  travail,  and  in  love  ! ' 

'  You  will  find  England  a  great  deal  changed,'  I  said.  I  seemed 
that  night  to  be  doomed  to  be  commonplace.  It  was  the  strained 
intensity  of  my  companion,  I  think,  that  exercised  upon  me  a 
repressive  influence. 

*  Changed  ?  No,  sir,  England  cannot  change,  I  shall  find  a 
land  of  graves,  for  those  who  were  dear  to  me  have  passed  to  their 
rest,  but  England,  England  endures !  We,  we  "  w«ak  taoe  ol 
venomous  worms  that  sting  each  other  here  in  the  dust,  we  ara  not 
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wattbf  to  fiv«  i "  We  chan^,  but  England  lives,  lives  and  works  ! 
I  Mn  going  home  to  look  once  more  on  her,  upon  England  the 
tnuDortal — not  upon  the  faces  of  mere  men  and  women,  mortal  like 
BTaeUl* 

He  vpokt  like  some  wild  seer,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sky,  his 
fMe  still  yearning  upward,  that  resolute  chin  of  hia  thrust  out,  and 
ior  s  moment  some  of  hia  enthusiasm  was  mine.  My  mind,  too, 
«■■  filled  by  the  conception  of  that  vast,  free,  unselfish  Imperialism 
of  wludi  Engknd — the  England  of  all  our  dreams — is  the  centre, 
tk«  htspinng  spirit,  the  sustaining  hope  ;  but  too  soon  I  fell  a-think- 
iqgof  te  nutow  interests  of  home-bred  Englishmen,  the  which  ever 
■thke  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  man  returning  from  the  outskirts, 
laek  of  enthusiasm,  the  lack  of  sympathy,  the  lack  of  under- 
^  of  distant  lands  and  peoples  which  seem  to  be  inherent  in 
iSoi^afa  character,  and  of  the  sheer  ineptitude,  the  apathy,  the 
and  the  self -contented  inefficiency  that  seemingly  are 
MMpunble  qoalities  of  British  statesmanship.  If  history 
t  noy  lenon  for  us  it  teaches  us  at  least  that  the  English  people 
I  atambled  and  blundered  into  empire,  that  it  has  had  greatness 
upon  it  almost  in  spite  of  itself.  Is  there  any -human  institu- 
extant  that  is  a  more  fortuitous  bungle  than  the  British  Con- 
in  1  Yet,  is  there  any  method  of  government  that  the  wit 
haa  up  to  now  evolTed  which  combines  in  greater  perfection 
advantages  of  highly  organi^d  order  with  a  larger  measure  of 
il  freedom  ?  From  these  reflections  (since  it  woiild  seem 
ba  foreordained  that  England  should  continue  to  stumble  and  to 
■nd«r)  the  hope  may  be  extracted  that  England,  like  Chve  when 
ioR  tzied  and  failed  to  destroy  himself,  is  '  reserved  for  some- 
gnat  * ;  tliat  she  will  endure,  less  for  her  own  sake  than  for 
of  the  ooantless  miUions  of  alien  folk  to  whom  her  rule  has 
it  peace  and  a  knowledge  of  better  things ;  that,  in  a  word, 
AWmi^tj  Gxid  will  sustain  that  which,  for  His  own  high  purpoaea, 
Ha  haa  brought  into  bi-ing  in  dt-fiance  (as  it  were)  of  the  weakneaaes, 
the  itupidity,  and  the  follic^^  of  His  creatures.  That  is  the  hope 
and  the  belief  to  which  I,  and  many  of  my  kind,  cling,  finding 
thnua  eome  support  and  comfort :  but  I  feared  that  my  com- 
paafan'a  haake-coming  was  like  to  bring  to  him  some  bitter  momenta 
il  diaappotnttnent  and  disillusionment.  It  is  always  bad  to  ooaa 
to  doeo  qaartcn  and  fac«  to  face  with  that  which  from  afar  one  haa 
hamad  to  idMlin. 

I  am  going— Uoaie  t '  he  repeated  softly  in  a  kind  of  rapture 
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utteting  the  word  with  a  deep  wonder  and  levereQce.  '  Home ! 
God  grant  that  I  may  live  to  see  the  white  cliSs  once  more  \  It  is 
all  I  ask  for,  pray  for !    Then  shall  I  be  content  to  die  !  ' 

He  turned  about  and  moved  off  abruptly,  walking  with  uncer- 
tain steps  in  the  direction  of  the  companion,  and  that  night  I  saw 
no  more  of  my  strange  shipmate. 


II. 

Such  was  my  first  meeting  with  Vincent  Brooke,  homing-exil 
enthusiast,  visionary,  and  imperialist,  but  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him.  He  was  a  very  sick  man, 
with  a  constitution  broken  to  pieces  by  his  long  sojourn  in  un- 
healthy regions  of  the  East,  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  most 
of  US  that  he  was  only  creeping  home  to  die — even  if  his  vitality 
sufficed  to  let  him  creep  so  far.  We  had  even  seas  all  the  way 
down  to  Singapore,  up  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  right 
across  to  Colombo,  even  seas  and  light,  hot  airs,  exactly  suited  to 
the  needs  of  an  invalid,  and  Brooke  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  on 
deck,  lying  outstretched  upon  his  long  rattan  chair,  with  a  couple 
of  spans  of  his  thin,  lanky  legs  hanging  over  the  foot-rest.  Upon 
his  knee  an  unopened  book  would  lie,  held  loosely  in  his  long, 
nervous  fingers,  his  eyes  resting  idly  on  the  distant,  colourless  sky- 
line. And  always,  I  think,  he  was  dreaming — dreaming  of  England 
and  of  the  white  cliffs  upon  which  he  was  soon  to  look  once  more 
— turning  over  and  over  in  his  mind  and  tasting  again  and  again 
the  sheer  deUght  of  the  fact  that  each  throb  of  the  screw  was  carrying 
him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Mecca  of  his  pilgrimage.  I  often  bore 
him  company,  for,  since  I  had  been  engaged  for  a  score  of  years  in 
helping  to  bring  about  one  of  those  experiments  in  administration 
that  fired  his  imperiaUstic  enthusiasm,  he  had  conceived  for  me  a 
respect  and  an  admiration  which  were  not  infrequently  embar- 
rassing to  me  and  were  invariably  amusing  to  my  friends.  We  were 
all  of  us  more  or  less  interested  in  and  sorry  for  the  poor  old  fellowt 
for  his  dwindling  strength,  the  race  he  was  plainly  running  with 
death,  and  his  tremendous,  undimmed  enthusiasms,  bursting  forth 
now  and  again  in  a  veritable  fiame,  endowed  him  at  once  with 
romance  and  pathos. 

Fhilippa,  however,  took  him  from  the  first  under  har  especud 
charge,  for  hers  is  a  heart  that  is  moved  to  tenderness  by  tlio  sight 
of  any  ailing  creature,  and  since  the  East  has  robbed  her  of  the  can 
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[  her  UtUe  oom,  ahe  is  more  than  ever  given,  I  think,  to '  mothering ' 
tiie  foriom.  Perhaps  it  helps  to  dull  an  ache  of  which  she  says  so 
and  thinks,  I  fear,  so  mach.  Any  way  I  felt  myself  to  bs, 
during  those  days  of  sunny  sailing  through  untroubled 
MM,  And  Mid  M>  with  the  frank  selfishness  of  my  kind,  but  old 
Vinoeat  Brooke  was  thereby  the  gainer.  Philippa  constituted  her- 
mK  linoiffici*l  lick  nurse  to  the  old  invalid,  waited  on  him  hand  and 
loot,  and  would  sit  by  his  side  for  hours,  reading  aloud  to  him, 
H?M*y  with  him  or  listening  to  his  talk.  I  remember  coming 
ipoB  them  one  day  and  finding  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thumping* 
the  ann  of  hi*  chair  with  his  clenched  fiat,  while  he  mouthed, 
laarticulate  with  emotion  and  enthusiasm.  My  wife,  it  seemed, 
had  been  reading  him  a  story  out  of  '  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,' 
and  old  Brooke  was  so  moved  with  pride,  so  touclied  by  the  nobility. 
the  iplendoar  of  the  achievement  there  recorded,  that  he  waa 
aeaxly  beside  himself  with  excitement.  Presently  he  lay  back  in' 
Ua  chair  quite  spent  and  weak. 

*  The  Finger  of  God  ! '  he  murmured  hoarsely.  '  The  Finger  of 
God !  He  guided  them.  He  upheld  them,  He  led  them,  He  aus- 
tainsd  thfom  that  they  should  make  our  England  what  she  is ! 
What  a  privileigB  for  them,  what  a  wonderful  privilege,  to  be  used 
by  Him  for  the  fashioning  of  His  marvellous  work  !    But,'  he  added 

Jy,  almost  inaudibly,  "  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and] 
it !  "—like  me,  God  forgive  me.' 

Philippa  drew  me  away. 

'  It  it  too  much  for  him,'  she  said,  and  there  were  tears  in  her 
•jea,  too.  '  He  ia  much  weaker  than  ho  thinks,  poor  old  dear. 
Be  geta  bo  excited,  it  must  be  bad  for  him,  and,  oh  Jack,  do  you 
tfcoik  that  be  will  live  to  see  England  ?  He  is  so  ill,  so  ill — dying. 
Be  ia  much  worse  than  he  was  when  he  came  on  board  at  Unng- 
KflOg.  It  would  be  too  cruel  if  he  did  not  live  to  see  England  after 
aUt* 

I  had  pronuMd  Philippa  that  we  would  run  up  to  Kandi  while , 
the  txanafer  of  our  belongings  from  ship  to  ship  was  being  ciTeotedJ 
atCfAomho,  and  I  had  told  her  umch  concerning  the  fairyland  upoa] 
<  the  timveller  looks  out  as  he  climbs  upward  on  that  mountain 
ky;  but  that  trip  never  came  to  paw.    Tho  transfer  of  old 
,the  ship  that  had  brought  us  from  Cliina  toi 
that  was  to  bear  us  home  was  a  debcate 
eperataon,  it  seemed,  which  called,  in  Phihppa's  opinion,  for  her 
finuoaX  ear*  and  nperrinon. 

VOL.  zviiL — !ro.  \M,  vs.  H 
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'  I  couldn't  let  the  poor  old  thing  scramble  from  the  one  ship  to 
the  other  and  pack  all  his  belongings  with  no  one  to  help  him,  now 
could  I  ? '  she  demanded,  and  I  said  that  I  wished  that  old  Vincent 
Brooke  would  do  his  djdng  at  home  decently  and  in  private,  like  a 
sensible  man,  and  not  put  the  ordering  of  his  last  illness  into  the 
hands  of  my  wife.  Also  I  nicknamed  him  '  The  Old  Man  of  thiMa 
Sea,"  and  wished  liim  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  my  slender  mascuUni^^l 
charity  was  fast  proving  unequal  to  the  strain  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  situation.  I,  moreover,  solemnly  warned  my  wife  against  the 
evil  of '  running  a  thing  into  the  ground  ; '  but  Phihppa  only  laughed 
at  me  and  went  upon  her  way  quite  unmoved,  as  is  the  habit  of 
that  young  woman  when  subjected  to  grave  marital  rebuke. 

From  Colombo  to  Aden  we  had  it  fairly  rough,  and  the  nursing 
of  old  Brooke  had  to  be  transferred  from  the  deck  to  the  cabin  of 
that  interesting  invaUd,  a  proceeding  against  which  1  found  myself 
bound  to  protest,  seeing  that  all  the  ports  were  closed  on  both  sides 
of  the  ship,  and  the  atmosphere  between  decks  was  such  that  you 
could  dig  it  out  with  a  trowel.  None  the  less  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  watching  Philippa  driving  the  stewards  and  supervising  the 
bone-idle  young  ship's  doctor  with  an  efficiency  that  was  refreshing. 

The  Red  Sea  was  as  unspeakably  abominable  as  usual,  but  the 
heat  made  old  Brooke  free  of  the  deck  once  more,  and  seeing  him 
again  in  the  full  daylight  after  the  dim  dusk  of  the  cabin,  I  was 
shocked  at  the  change  which  the  week  had  wrought  in  his  appear- 
ance. The  heat — the  breathless,  restless,  maddening  heat  of  the 
Red  Sea — while  it  nearly  stifled  all  of  us,  appeared  to  do  the  old 
fellow  good,  and  Philippa  was  constantly  beside  him,  though  I 
noticed  that  now  he  cared  little  to  be  read  to,  and  that  they  passed 
long  hours  almost  without  a  word  interchanged. 

Once  when  I  was  alone  with  him  he  turned  to  me  suddenly 
with  something  of  his  old  fiery  enthusiasm  in  liis  face  and  voice. 

'  I  hope  you  thank  God  properly,'  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  ferocity. 
'  It  is  only  England,  mind  you,  that  breeds  such  women  as  your 
wife — and  there  are  not  too  many  like  her,  I  suspect— even  in 
England  ! ' 

He  said  no  more,  but  turned  away  from  me  abruptly  as  though 
he  was  ashamed,  and  that  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  doubt  of 
or  a  reflection  upon  England  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard 
him  utter. 

In  the  Ditch  we  had  merciless,  blazing  sunshine  beating  down 
upon  us,  through  which  the  distant  sand-dunes  took  to  the: 
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mnem  of  snow-covered  hilU.  and  a  fierce,  driving  wind  charged 
I  aO  6aj  loog  {rom  out  the  desert.  At  Port  Said,  which  we  reached 
tat  to^ti$\i,  a  blast  of  biting  breeze  swept  up  to  us  from  the 
MeditactMuan,  and  next  day  we  were  in  European  waters  at  last 
aad  hnddled  to  the  chin  in  ulsters.  Old  Brooke  was  a  close  prisoner 
dovn  below,  for  the  cold  searched  his  withered  frame  shrewdly,  and 
mUff^  was  busy  devising  all  manner  of  contrivances  designed  to 
knp  101116  warmth  and  what  remained  of  life  in  that  worn-out 
body.  I  did  not  interfere,  for  though  she  was  working  herself  to 
death  (in  my  opinion),  a  few  more  days  would  bring  us  to  Marseilles, 
and  Uian  dae  would  {)«rforce  have  to  resign  her  charge  to  other 
kanda.  AH  the  same,  when  I  thought  of  this,  I  was  sorry  for  old 
Brooke. 

We  bad  not  seen  the  children  for  nearly  throe  years,  and 
I  know,  had  been  thinking  of  them  with  all  a  mother's 
pooderinga  for  every  waking  moment  of  that  dreary  tame  : 
of  them,  too,  o'  night,  I  daresay,  if  all  the  truth  were 
When  we  left  Hong-Kong  she  had  hong  a  tittle  calendar 
tlia  wall  in  our  cabin,  and  each  day  she  had  ticked  off  yet 
■pace  that  divided  her  from  her  darlings.  Now  the  days 
dwindled  down  to  such  tiny  numbers  that  she  could  count  the 
iMjBia,  almost  the  minutes,  that  stood  between  her  and  her  heart's 
e.  Bren  I  was  restless  with  anticipation  of  a  joy  long  deferred, 
now  to  be  realised. 
Th«  only  way  to  deal  successfully  with  restlessneM  and  other 
roBS  weakneves.  I  find,  is  to  immerse  yourself  in  work,  and 
by  the  time  we  were  passing  up  the  Straits  of  Messina  I 
I  Aep  in  a  manoscript  which  required  more  than  ordinary  oon- 
itton  of  attention.  At  such  times  interruption  is  apt  to  make 
tlncBtMaa,  and  so.  I  fear,  Philippa  fou^id  when  she  came  into  the 
vptf  aloon  that  morning  and  laid  her  little  hand  upon  my 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was  I  said,  but  it  waa  something 
the  trnpoMibility  of  doing  decent  work  if  one  was  subjeoted 
umeoeisary  intcrruptiun. 
'  I  am  sorry,  Jack,*  said  Philippa,  '  but  I  ran't  help  it.  I  must 
to  yoa.  Jack,  I've  been  thinking.  We  oughtn't  to  leave 
He  is  dying,  and,  oh  it  is  so  pitiiul  1  There  is  not  a  soul  to 
look  after  him,  or  to  lova  bim,  and  he  is  so  worn  and  old  and  so 


*  It  really  is  no  part  of  ortr  hmaeu,*  I  said.    I  did  not  pretend 
Ibex  meaning.  *Wa  are  not  a  charitable  institation. 

22—1 
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Tou  aie  dying  to  get  home  and  see  the  chicks  ;  re&Uy  evan  in  the 
matter  of  self-sacrifice  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.' 

She  sat  by  my  side  dramming  with  her  fingers  on  the  table. 
And  her  forehead  was  drawn  into  little  anxious  puckers. 

'  It  is  very  hard,'  she  said  softly.  *  But  ...  It  isn't  what  one 
uxmti,  it  is  what  one  onght  to  do  that  matters.  If  we  get  off  at 
Marseilles  there  will  be  nobody  to  look  after  him,  and,  oh  it's 
horrible,  he'll  die  alone  and  without  a  friendly  voice  to  cheer  him 
at  the  last.  It  is  very  hard,  but  don't  you  think,  dear,  that  it  is 
something  that  I  ought  to  do  ?  * 

'  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  "  ought "  in  the  matter,*  I  said. 
'  You  have  already  slaved  for  him  as  no  other  woman  in  the  world 
would  have  done.  It  is  not  a  question  of  duty — you  owe  him 
nothing.' 

*  No,  except  .  .  .  except  that  he  is  "  One  of  these  little  ones !  " 
Jack,  God  has  made  him  as  helpless  as  a  child,  and  I  simply  can't 
leave  him  to  die  all  alone,  can  I  ? ' 

I  did  not  say  much  more.  I  knew  better  than  any  other  living 
soul  could  do  what  was  the  price  that  Philippa  was  paying  for  that 
which  she  thought  right,  and  when  a  man  brings  up  short  against 
that  sort  of  unselfishness  all  he  can  do  is  to  stand  aside  and  lift  bis 
hat  in  silence  and  humility.  She  wanted  me  to  go  across  France  by 
myself,  but  that,  of  course,  was  nonsense,  so  in  the  end  I  went  to 
the  purser  and  effected  an  exchange  of  our  railway  coupons  for 
passages  by  long  sea. 

The  last  week  of  that  voyage,  the  week  that  carried  us  from 
Marseilles  into  EngUsh  waters,  was  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  It 
seemed  to  be  protracted  to  an  eternity,  for  now  old  Vincent  Brooke, 
shrunken  almost  to  a  shadow,  was  running  a  close  race  with  death. 
The  vitahty  of  the  man's  spirit  was  wonderful :  I  say  of  hia  spirit, 
for  the  husk  that  held  it  was  withered  nearly  away,  while  his  soul, 
eager  and  strenuous  as  ever,  fought  to  retain  a  hold  on  Ufe.  Philippa 
and  I  nursed  him  turn  and  turn  about,  and  even  to  mc  it  became 
at  last  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  keep  the  poor  old  fellow 
alive  long  enough  for  his  heart's  desire  to  be  fulfilled,  long  enough 
for  him  to  look  once  more,  to  look  his  last,  upon  the  England  which 
he  worshipped  with  such  a  passionate  adoration.  He  lay  upon  his 
bunk  day  and  night,  and  we  fed  him  like  an  infant  with  tiay 
spoonful.')  of  food  at  frequent  intervals.  Sometimes  he  wonld  be 
sunken  in  a  torpor  for  hours  at  a  stretch  ;  at  others  be  would  talk 
to  us  in  a  voice  so  thin  and  far-away  that  it  saemed  to  come  to  tu 
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Iwyood  the  grave.  And  bis  talk  wm  always  the  same — of 
I,  of  tlie  En^and  of  his  boyhood's  memories,  of  the  England 
liidi  h«  Binoe  had  read  and  thought  so  much,  of  the  England 
WM  the  greatest  of  God's  instruments  for  good,  of  the  England 
he  muit  fire  to  see  once  more  ere  he  sang  his  Nunc  Dimittit 
with  contented  heart.  Sometimes  we  went  rambling  with  him 
Jhnof^  the  meadows  and  over  the  downs  of  which  his  memory 
held  the  cherished  pictures ;  at  others  we  passed  with  him 
into  outlying  comers  of  the  East,  and,  looking  through  his  eyes, 
■Bw  men  toiling  and  working  out  their  souls  in  exile  and  sickness 
and  travail  in  the  endless  labour  that  is  England's  ;  and  at  all  times 
it  was  striking  how  only  the  beauty  of  the  dear  homeland,  only  the 
^ohility  of  the  work  which  she  has  wrought  were  mirrored  in  his 
It  was  as  though  this  man  had  drawn  away  from  the 
oglinesaes  and  pettinesses  of  the  present,  and  from  the 
ground  of  the  future  beheld  the  great  scheme,  in  which 
haa  made  England  the  prime  factor,  in  an  exquisite  perspec- 
.  It  was  good  to  listen  to  that  dying  man  as  he  dwelt  on  these 
to  hear  those  brave  words  spoken  in  those  fainting  tones, 
it  kindled  a  new  life  in  hopes  that  were  near  to  death.  Even  in 
latter  days,  faith  such  as  his  has  the  power  to  move  mountains. 
The  day  that  found  us  nearing  at  last  the  shores  of  England 
mercifully  warm,  and  in  old  Vincent  Brooke  a  little  life  still 
Therefore,  in  obedience  to  his  insistent  prayer,  having 
him  up  in  rugs  and  furs,  I  carried  him  up  on  to  the  deck 
laid  him  there  upon  a  long  chair  so  that  he  might  catch  the 
i  glimpee  of  the  shores  of  home.  Philippa  and  I  sat  beside  him 
he  lay  there  with  his  keen  old  eyes  fixed  on  the  skyline  with  a 
light  in  them,  and  an  eagerness  that  set  his  whole  fragile 
fluttering.  Rut  the  air  was  dense  with  a  thin  fog,  and  almost 
we  knew  it  the  short  October  afternoon  had  waned  and 
was  apon  us.  Wc  had  to  bear  him  back  to  his  cabin  with 
I  daKght  vi  Ufl  eyes  still  withheld  from  him. 
Thai  ■veaing  before  I  left  the  deck  I  saw  the  lights  of  a  sea* 
port  town  winldng  friendly  English  eyes  at  me,  and  was  glad : 
the  old  fellow  was  asleep  when  I  crept  into  his  cabin,  and 
ippa  who  was  watching  beside  him  signed  to  me  to  be  still. 
itBT  in  the  night  I  relieved  her,  bidding  her  take  some  rest,  though 
ezcheniBnt  and  the  joy  which  the  morrow  would  bring  kept 
bom  both  of  as,  and  I  took  my  place  by  old  Brooke's  bunk. 
1*7  mttng  like  a  ohild,  I  thought,  and  it  was  not  ontil 
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joBt  before  the  dawn  that  he  moved.  Then  it  was  only  to 
stretch  his  limbs  feebly,  just  as  a  child  stretches  ere  it  wakes,  and 
a  sigh,  such  as  a  child  might  have  breathed,  escaped  him  :  but  for 
Vincent  Brooke  there  was  no  waking.  I  leaned  over  him,  and  as 
the  grey  daylight  began  to  steal  over  the  world,  giving  up  to  view 
through  tlie  round  port-hole  the  white  clifis  of  England,  cold  and 
dim  in  the  wan  light  of  the  dawning,  with  the  grey  seas  lapping  at 
their  feet,  I  looked  down  upon  a  face  from  which  the  fire  of  longing 
had  at  last  departed. 

I  passed  out  of  the  cabin  and  met  Philippa  almost  at  the  door. 
A  glance  at  me  was  enough,  I  suppose,  to  tell  her  what  had  befallen — 
how  we  had  failed  to  keep  that  flickering  spark  ahght  until  Vincent 
Brooke  should  have  looked  once  more  on  England.  Bat,  seem- 
ingly, the  thought  of  failure  was  far  from  Philippa's  mind. 

'  Thank  God,  Jack,'  she  whispered.  '  Thank  God,  for — don't 
you  see  ?— He  has  taken  him  Home  ! ' 
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feoland  of  the  Nile  is  not  visited  by  the  thousands  who 
tbair  pleasure  winter  by  winter  in  Egypt.     As  they  enter 
A]eiaDdri&,  a  corner  of  it  slips   by  as  the  train    gathers 
for  the  run  to  Damanhur,  and  all  the  later  wonders  of  the 
lley  addom  efface  that  first  impression  of  the  Delta — the  long 
of  lerel  mere  under  the  8uu!>et,  and  copper-green  fields  and 
ill  villages  outlined   against  an  amber  sky.     The  contrary 
m  be  seen  from  a  hurriirane-deck  between  Port  Said  and 
where  the  silent  stretches  of  marsh  open  on  the  right 
1.  relieved  by  flocks  of  long-legged  birds  which  wade  far  out, 
tnil  like  wiipe  of  smoke  across  the  sun.     But  that  is  all  the 
1.     He  never  leaves  the  beaten  tracks  to  explore  the 
Fens,  and  no  one  since  IleUodorus  has  described  anything  but 
'fringe  of  them. 

Hmj  fionn  a  land  apart  from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  very  difficult 
Id  peoetrmte  or  to  traverse  even  by  boat,  and  inundated  by  stag- 
raiers  of  the  great  river,  which  are  dammed  by  a  broad  l>elt 
dwiee,  and  contaminated  with  drainage  of  salt  soils  and  tlie 
Be.  On  the  seaboard  itself  lies  an  almost  continuous 
of  Tatt  lagoons,  and  for  a  long  day's  journey  south  of  thene 
Imd  will  still  be  found  deep  marsh,  rotten  with  the  overliow- 
iBKof  disoMd  canals  and  lost  anas  of  the  Nile,  almost  trackless, 
only  Dov  beginning  to  undergo  here  and  there  the  first 
I  of  zeelanatlaD. 
In  their  present  state,  aa  might  be  expected,  the  fens  have 
i«cy  few  inhabttanta  ;  and  perhafv*  none  of  the  isparse  settlements, 
now  lonnd  within  their  Muthem  fringe,  is  much  older  than  the 
iJaMeenth  century.  For  almoet  without  exception  the!<e  have 
op  round  isolated  farmsteads,  and  still  bear  the  nume?*  of 
iwnen  of  land  who  were  living  far  to  southward  not  above 
a  generation  or  two  ago.  When  the  Egyptian  {X)pulntii)ii  under 
the  rule  of  tlie  last  Mameluke  Beys  was  not  the  half  of  its  pre.'ient 
SpDW,  tl>ere  was  little  temptation  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
nd  water-logged  soils ;  and  local  traditioa  remembers  a 
.  '.   ...T^ont  epoch — not  more  distant  than  Muhammad  AU's  da^ 
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— when  all  the  district  was  a  secare,  if  uncomfortable,  refuge  for 
the  broken  men  who  would  avoid  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  con- 
scription-officer, or  had  deserted  fix)m  the  battalions  that  the 
inexorable  Pasha  was  for  ever  sending  to  the  conquest  of  Arabia, 
the  Sudan,  or  Syria.  The  repute  of  the  northern  o:iarshes  re- 
mained what  it  had  been  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  when 
Heliodorus  described,  in  the  opening  scene  of  his  'Aethiopic 
Romance,'  an  amphibious  outlawed  society  living  there  by  fishing 
and  raiding  ;  and  some  trace  of  this  state  of  things  is  still  to  be 
discerned  in  the  timid  and  farouche  manner  which  characterises 
even  now  the  inhabitants  of  the  few  older  hamlets.  Here  alcne 
in  modem  Egypt  fellahi  women  habitually  bar  the  outer  door 
at  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  children  run  to  hide  among  the  reeds 
or  brushwood,  and  even  grown  men,  met  in  the  way,  hold  aloof 
like  Bedawis  till  informed  of  your  character  and  purpose.  Al- 
though the  animal  is  certainly  not  now  to  be  found  there,  many 
natives  asserted  to  me  that  they  had  seen  the  wild  boar  in  past 
years,  and  twice  I  came  on  traditions  even  of  the  hippopotamus, 
traditions  held  by  simple  men,  who  can  hardly  have  derived  them 
from  foreign  sources.  And  why  not  fi-om  their  fathers?  For 
there  is  historical  record  of  a  hippopotamus  having  been  killed  in 
the  Northern  Delta  in  1818. 

Despite,  however,  the  discour^ng  face  of  Nature,  this  fen  has 
not  always  been  the  desolation  it  now  is ;  and  it  was  the  know- 
ledge that  it  had  had  a  more  populous  past  which  took  me  there 
in  the  spring  of  1903.  The  maps  of  it,  all  imperfect  and  sketchy 
as  they  are,  show  a  number  of  ill-defined  spots  whose  names  amu 
prefaced  by  hum  or  tell,  sure  indication  of  sites  of  ancient  townsi.-' 
For  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  found  in  Crete  proof  on 
proof  of  communication  with  Egypt,  and  where  better  than  in  the 
Northern  Delta  should  its  traces  be  sought  beyond  the  sea  ?  To 
be  sure,  nothing  reminiscent  of  JEge&n  culture  had  been  found 
in  the  Lower  Delta  up  to  that  time  ;  but  there  remained  this 
explored  marsh-land.  I  looked  up  the  authorities.  They  suppli 
nothing,  not  even  a  medifeval  or  modern  description  of  the  regi 
All  travellers  had  passed  it  by  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  higl 
valley.  So  I  had  to  go,  as  to  an  unknown  land,  and  see  for  m; 
self;  and,  if  in  the  event  the  things  I  had  hoped  to  find  were  n 
forthcoming,  others  appeared  by  the  way  which  I  Utid  not 
led  to  expect. 

To  visit  the  marsh-land  you  may  leave  the  '  Berari'  railnvy, 
.which   traverses  mid-Delta   from   Dessuk  on   the  one  Nile  to 
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1 00  the  other,  at  iiny  point,  but  preferably  at  Kaf res-Sheik  b 
for  thence  roads  have  been  made  northward  towards 
of  faftbitaUon.  That  is  soon  reached  so  far  as  the 
an  ooncemed,  lying  between  the  three  or  four  main 
rhich  are  old  Nile-arms.  But  along  the  farther 
ihtM  a  few  tiny  clusters  of  huts  may  be  seen  to 
Lower  Delta  hamlets  are  built  up  of  mud  into  such 
latio  pepper-pot  forma  as  will  throw  off  the  frequent  rains  of 
Mta,  and.  Keen  afar,  suggest  nothing  so  much  as  structures 
building  insects.  Thereafter  nothing  lies  ahead  but 
•aline  flats,  upon  which  vision  is  limited  only  by  the 
;  the  earth.  Their  monotonous  surface  is  varied  by 
of  inondation,  which  dry  slowly  as  the  spring  ad- 
leoving  broad  plains  reticulated  like  a  crocodile's  hide, 
If*  nuMt  treocberoas  where  seeming  most  dry  ;  for  under 
floperfioial  cake  of  mud,  white  with  efflorescent  salts,  lie 
black  tntarated  sand.  Elsewhere  the  level  is  broken  by 
i-hammocks,  heaped  round  and  over  shrubs  or  clumps  of 
iaad  among  these  pool  succeeds  to  slough  and  slough  to  pool, 
going  for  many  miles  is,  at  best,  worse  than  that  on  iooBe 
,  the  breaking  of  a  long  frost.  There  is  a  sensation  of 
thiB  spongy  land,  which  exudes  water  and  salt  round 
1 ;  and  nothing  serves  to  dispel  it — not  the  many  birds, 
I  their  tameneaa  as  the  beasts  seen  by  Alexander  Selkirk  ; 
iDnecis  which  assail  the  traveller  who  is  lucklexs 
ride  down-wind  ;  not  the  teeming  life  of  the  ditches ; 
half>wild  buSaloes,  strayed  from  southern  farmsteads, 
may  startle  from  their  wallows  and  send  soughing 
tbroogh  the  slime  ;  not  even  that  vivifying  force  of 
tlie  mfBing  north  wind,  tirelessly  bowing  the  strident 
Yet  vith  all  its  monotony  and  deadness  the  land  ezhila- 
tnreller  ;  for  the  breese  blows  hard  and  clear  off  the  sea 
Mdt  lagooDS  to  northward — hard  and  cle^r,  in  Stevenson's 
through  the  rigging  of  a  ship— and  the  flats  have  the 
attnetko  which  is  common  to  all  great  levels  of  free 


•oapy  bogs,  and  even  wider  expenses  of  permanent 
are  fed  by  the  waste  of  drains  and   canals  which 
[far  up  the  Delta  and  expire  at  last  unregarded  under  the 
Uie  dooet ;  and  by  a  network  of  forgotten  waterways  of 
baod  fioman  date,  wandering  now  unguided  through 
To  meet  with  one  of  these  in  a  day's  journey  va  to 
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lose  many  an  hoar  in  seeking  a  ford  through  the  deep  silt  £rom 
one  crumbling  bank  to  another,  and  to  endure  no  mean  diaoom' 
fort  stripped  under  a  noonday  sun  for  the  benefit  of  mosquitoes. 
Only  too  rarely  will  you  obtain  passage  in  the  log-boat  of  a  marab- 
man,  descended  from  some  outlawed  refugee,  who  spends  his  days 
in  fishing  and  his  nights  prone  under  a  beehive  of  reeds  and  mud, 
which  might  have  sheltered  a  lake-dweller  of  the  Neolithic  age 
Heliodorus  mentions  boats  *  rudely  hewed  out  of  the  rough  tree' 
which  crept  about  the  channels,  and  on  his  excursions  from 
Alexandria  about  the  year  400,  he  probably  saw  scenes  little 
different  from  those  which  offer  themselves  in  the  fenland  in  the 
present  year  of  grace. 

That  I  was  able  in  the  long  run  to  visit  every  spot  to  which 
I  had  a  mind,  in  a  country  where  the  obvious  road  is  usually  the 
least  possible,  I  owed  mainly  to  the  guides,  horses,  mules — even 
steam  launches — put  at  my  dis|)Osal  by  the  BocUte  ATionyme  du 
BtMra.  The  advent  of  this  great  corporation  is  the  modem 
event  of  most  importance  in  these  wilds.  With  a  seat  in 
Alexandria,  a  Board  composed  of  most  of  the  nationalities 
represented  in  that  polyglot  city,  a  British  managing  director, 
formerly  in  high  place  in  the  Egyptian  Department  of  Public 
Works,  and  a  staff  of  young  Britons,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Cfreeks, 
Copts,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  what  not,  this  com^mny  is  achieving 
the  reconquest  of  the  marsh-land,  and  every  year  the  smoke  of 
its  traction-engines  rises  nearer  the  lagoons.  Its  work  is  worth 
the  notice  of  every  geographer  interested  in  the  modification 
of  the  world's  surface  by  man,  and  the  approval  of  everyone 
concerned  with  the  economic  development  of  weaker  reoea 
through  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the  stronger.  The  Society 
began  where  the  local  magnates  of  Kafres-Sheikh  and  Belkas, 
once  called  '  Little  King.s  of  Berari,'  had  been  forced  to  leave  ofif, 
in  despair  of  the  sourness  and  saturation  of  the  soils.  The  larger 
canals  and  drains  had  been  cut  and  embanked  through  the  ooxe 
by  Government  labour;  but  the  Society  had  to  construct  the 
lesser,  and,  that  done,  to  attack  certain  of  the  nearer  and  higher- 
lying  lands  with  great  harrows,  which  tear  and  distribute  the 
soapy  hummocks,  and  with  steam-ploughs,  which  open  the  surface 
to  the  drying  wind  and  sun.  Washed  with  sweet  Nile  water,  the 
slime  was  found  capable  of  bearing  rice  and  barley  for  one  ye«r 
or  two,  and,  purged  by  such  crops,  would  send  up  here  and  tbera 
clover  in  the  third  season,  and  even  a  remunerative  yield  of 
cotton.     Presently  the  local  husbandmen  living  in  viU«^e«  to 
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wathvaid  vmo  induced  to  take  leases,  and  ere  long  to  buy,  while 
Um  •ioun-cnginea  moved  on  into  the  marsh.  In  tea  years  the 
Mnpaiiy  has  bailt  three  great  model  farms  and  many  smaller 
•oaa ;  levelled  and  restored  to  cultivation  thousands  and  thousands 
ctmen»;  •boUshed  s  third  of  all  the  marsh  in  Berari,  and  caused 
popolafcion  to  return  to  a  region  where,  a  generation  ago,  the 
loM  Coptic  Convent  of  the  Apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  St. 
OoMBiaiiB  was  the  last  outpost  of  man.  Moreover,  native  land- 
uumi  hare  nov  learned  something  of  the  Society's  methodtt,  and 
far  oat  in  the  ewamps  many  a  farm-oa^is  has  been  called  into 
baiag  where  till  lately  all  was  salt  and  ooze  and  sand. 

Tba  pcooess  of  reclamation  is  a  rapid  one,  detiigned  to  secure 
tk  quick  tetum,  and  the  land  is  made  rather  a  possible  than  a  very 
nond  foil,  for  there  is  little  fall  and  the  draining  is  hardly  more 
Umi  Mspetficial.  But  so  much  amelioration  is  enough  for  the 
Wttifim  hmbandmen,  and  it  seems  as  much  as,  in  a  phrase  of 
■eooomics,  the  *  local  traffic  will  bear.' 

Not  because  it  was  designed  to  that  end,  nor  because  it  is 
pKOMenled  with  any  but  a  strictly  commercial  purpose,  to  make 
cobL  per  cent,  for  shareholders,  this  sort  of  reclamation  does, 
iadead,  e£feet  more  for  local  civilisation  than  any  Western  enter- 
priw  vHk  which  I  am  familiar  in  the  Nearer  KtUft.  I3y  its  know- 
ladg*  and  capital  this  Beh^ra  Society  raises  large  tracts  of  land 
<mt  of  a  desolation  in  which  small  agriculturists  would  have  had 
to  lasve  tbem  for  ever ;  and  since  it  aims,  not  to  retain  these, 
but  to  hand  them  over  to  the  native,  improved  up  to  the  point 
at  whidl  be  will  be  ca]inhl(*  of  dealing  with  them,  it  creates  no 
iMJifundia.  Small  holdings  multiply  in  the  wake  of  its 
a  £ict  which  in  itself  implies  no  vmall  economic  and 
in,  and  native  human  effort  is  encouraged  to  continue 
are  the  local  conquest  of  natural  conditions.  The 
oviliaitiao  eo  promoted  remains  one  of  purely  native  spring  and 
okaaeiierr  An  tndigenooi  p<^alatioQ  is  attracted  at  last  into  a 
mgioB  long  lapwd  to  wQdanxeM,  and  there  it  is  induced  by  the 
building  of  bamleta,  the  making  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the 
it  of  periodic  markets,  to  form  a  settled,  stable,  and 
■odety — all,  if  yon  will,  to  the  great  profit  uf  an 
•■•B  eoqwration,  but  obviously  to  the  still  greater  profit  of  the 
fawlofKgjpt 

Rataed  even  at  this  day  less  than  a  metre  at  most  above  sea 
inipoiable  to  diain  thoroughly  by  any  natural  water-flow. 
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sodden  with  all  the  salts  of  Nile,  wild,  UQtetumted,  fieemiag,  if 

any  on  earth, 

A  waste  land  where  no  man  oon>6s, 
Kor  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world, 

the  Nile  fen,  nevertheless,  is  full  of  human  memorials.  There 
are  few  sights  more  astonishing  than  that  of  mounds,  covering 
nearly  two  score  of  buried  towns,  in  that  water-logged  desola- 
tion ;  and  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  so  large  a  popu- 
lation, dependent  presumably  for  the  most  part  on  agriculture, 
came  to  settle  and  subsist  there  in  an  age  to  which  pumpa 
and  any  but  the  simplest  methods  of  drainage  were  unknown. 
That  it  practised  agriculture  and  did  not  live  by  fishing  alone,  ie 
abundantly  proved  by  the  maze  of  old  irrigation  channels  and 
drains  about  the  mounds.  You  may  even  descry  here  and  there, 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  present  marsh,  a  trace  of  ridge  and 
furrow.  In  the  main  the  culture  must  have  been  of  cereals. 
Since  Egypt,  as  is  well  known,  was  long  the  main  feeder  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  it  need  surprise  no  one  that  every  arable  inch  in 
the  Nile  Valley  should  have  been  pressed  to  produce.  Wheat,  and 
doubtless  on  the  salter  lands  barley,  must  have  paid  the  Delta 
cultivator  in  those  days  at  least  as  well  as  cotton  does  now.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  made  a  profit  also  in  Imperial 
times  out  of  other  cultures  long  forgotten  in  Egypt,  such  bs  thoM 
of  the  vine  and  olive.  From  the  first  was  produced,  in  the  marsh* 
land  of  Alareotis,  a  wine  celebrated  in  the  Roman  world  ;  and  there 
are  sufiScient  remains  of  oil  presses  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
Berari  mounds  to  prove  the  former  existence  of  olive  groves  in 
the  locality.  But  how  to  explain  such  cultures  in  such  a  di»- 
trict  ?  The  experienced  Europeans  now  engaged  in  reclaiming  it 
are  convinced  that  they  would  be  impossible  now,  owing  to  the 
excessive  saturation  and  salinity ;  and,  indeed,  one  can  hardly 
avoid  belief  in  some  subsequent  subsidence  of  the  land,  such  as, 
indeed,  may  be  proved  to  have  actually  taken  place  not  very  far 
away,  where  the  foundations  of  Ptolemaic  palaces  are  to  be  seen 
awash  in  the  eastern  bay  of  Alexandria. 

It  is  certain,  however,  not  only,  as  my  tentative  diggii^ 
proved,  from  the  elevation  of  the  towns  on  artificial  mouodf, 
but  also  from  the  very  little  that  can  be  learned  of  the  district 
in  ancient  writings,  that  it  was  always  to  some  extent  a  fen. 
More  than  once  in  history  rebels  against  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs 
found  security  in  the  northern  swamps ;  and  the  holy  city  Boto, 
whose  oracle  and  festival  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  laid  to 
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batv*  Uin  on  the  edge  of  a  great  marsh.  Its  site,  perhaps  the 
OMMt  important  still  not  certainly  identified  in  Lower  Egypt,  was 
tmaewhtn  in  the  eooth-west  of  the  fen  region  ;  and  a  probable 
•He  ha*  bera  found  on  the  great  mounds  of  Farain,  a  few  miles 
Docth  of  the  Beiari  railway  and  ten  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rfff^*  Nile.  Moreover,  there  is  that  actual  description  of  a 
gnat  trad  of  swamp  and  islands  in  this  part  of  Egypt  left  by  Helio- 
doros.  Hit  dainty  romance  of  the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Charicleia, 
the  best  and  almost  the  only  novel  in  ancient  Greek,  which  is 
nid  (probably  without  truth)  to  have  drawn  down  on  its  episcopal 
■olhorthe  censure  of  a  startled  synod,  thus  describes  the  marshes  (I 
quote  the  rendering  of  the  Elizabethan  translator,  Underdowne)  : — 

Tbfl  wltote  pt&ce  U  called  the  Paatare  of  the  EgyptiAns,  abont  the  wliiob  b  a 
tova  wOey.  which  receiveth  cartalne  axandations  o(  Nylnn.  by  meiins  irhereof  it 
kadOBMth  a  poole.  and  is  in  the  midst  rery  deepo,  about  the  biimmes  whenof 
■•  mirlihtr  or  (mnea.  For  looke,  as  the  shore  in  to  the  Sea.  such  i»  the  Fenaea 
I*  «««ry  gnat  Poole.  In  that  place  have  the  theeves  of  E^ypt,  bow  tiiuny  soi-vcr 
Ibiy  baa.  theti  comisoD  wealth.  And  (or  »*  much  aa  there  im  .1  little  land 
wlllMMt  (ba  wsiar.  some  live  in  amall  cottager,  others  in  boates  which  they  um 
as  val  lor  tbalr  bnase  aa  (or  paaaaga  over  the  poole.  In  these  doe  their  women 
■fva  Iham.  and  if  ocede  leqnire,  be  also  brought  to  bedde.  When  a  child  is 
baraa  flivt,  Ihey  let  him  suclce  hia  mother's  milk  a  while,  but  afu-r  they  ftMxle 
Mta  arllb  flahca  taken  ta  th«  lake  and  roasted  in  the  hoate  snnne.  Axid  when 
tbajr  pandma  that  ha  beginoea  to  f^oe,  they  tie  a  cord  abont  his  lcft»,  and  suffer 
Ub  ta*  ooely  to  goe  aboat  the  bqata.  .  .  .  Moreover  the  great  plenty  of  roede 

I  gimretfa  thexa  in  the  Hooiy  groand  Is  In  a  manner  as  good  ae  a  bulwark  to 
For  by  davftUig  many  crookiid  and  cumbroos  wayes,  through  which  the 
lo  Ufm  by  ofl  BM  is  very  easie,  bat  to  otbetr»  hard,  they  have  made  it  as 
a  Bua  ilafancw.  Uiat  by  no  sodden  invasion  tiiey  may  be  eadammogcd. 

Thia  deaoiption,  however,  refers  only  to  the  extreme  north  of 
Ibe  ptennt  mamh-Iand,  where  Btiil  exist  great  lagoons  and  a  large 
Mi|ibibioas  popnlation  of  fish-eaters ;  where,  too,  are  the  sites  of 
Mfcral  lettlementfl  of  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  time$>,  half  burieil  in 
the  vbifttng  done*  of  the  sea-board.  It  is  the  inland  or  southern 
half  of  tliB  region  that,  in  its  present  state,  looks  so  little  fit  ever 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  man.  Nevertheles.«,  you  may  nowhere 
Av  there  withoat  happening  on  his  handiwork.  His  anciont 
hii  balf-4iilted  canals,  with  broken  dykes,  lurk  in  all 
making  an  evil  harbourage  for  insects  and  traps  for 
ttM  ■Wflnlne  explorer  who  thinks  to  take  a  beMine  finom  point  to 
point;  bat  not  infrequently  they  will  lead  yon,  if  your  purpose  be 
ancient  litet.  straight  to  the  mounds,  to  which  they  onoe 
tiafflc  and  tveet  water.  Arrived,  you  will  find  the  profile 
of  the  dosiy  tdL  broken  by  no  imposing  min,  for  in  thia  region 
Bonaa  bailden  need  litUe  bat  brick,  and  the  moat  oC  thai 
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unbaked.  Bat  the  surface  will  be  strewn  with  vitreous  slags,  left 
by  the  Arabs,  who  have  burnt  what  stone  there  was  for  lime; 
with  fragments  of  decaying  glass,  whose  iridescence  vies  with 
the  brilliant  oxides  on  scraps  of  copper  pans  or  tools  or  almost 
illegible  coins,  which  range  from  the  later  Ptolemies  to  the 
Byzantine  and  even  early  Arab  times ;  with  sherds  of  rotten  blue 
fmence  and  earthenware,  painted  or  plain,  but  all  of  the  commoner 
kinds.  In  short,  it  offers  but  poor  loot  in  return  for  all  your 
labour  through  bog  and  soapy  sand.  Nor  will  you  get  mucli 
more  by  digging  at  a  venture,  for  these  mounds  are  made  mostly 
of  little  adobe  houses,  piled  one  on  another,  their  contents  long  ago 
rotten  with  salt ;  and  below  them  you  must  hack  through  some 
feet  of  empty  sand,  compounded  by  rain  and  pressure  to  the  con- 
sistency of  asphalt,  which  has  been  piled  upon  the  lowest  ruin« 
to  make  a  dry  bed  for  later  habitations,  to  find  at  the  bottom 
nothing  better  than  a  heap  of  black  Nile  mud,  brought  together 
by  the  first  builders  to  raise  the  town  at  its  foundation  above 
the  damp  level  of  the  surrounding  flats.  Now  and  again  the 
newly  come  natives",  who  dig  in  these  mounds,  on  their  own 
behalf  or  that  of  the  Beh^ra  Society,  for  the  virgin  earth,  contain- 
ing a  suspicion  of  nitre,  which  exists  on  all  ancient  sites  in  Egypt, 
or  for  ready-made  kiln-dried  bricks  of  Roman  times,  turn  up 
drums  or  capitals  of  small  columns,  an  inscription  or  two,  or 
even  such  a  sculptured  Roman  head  as  is  now  kept  by  the  Society 
at  Kum  Wahal.  But  those  are  rare  rewards,  and  you  will  more 
probably  have  to  be  content  with  the  stirring  of  your  imagination. 
These  desolate  trophies  of  a  dominance  over  Nature,  carried  to  a 
jwint  to  which  our  own  age  is  now  painfully  trying  to  attain,  are 
the  trophies  of  Imperial  Rome.  I  have  done  what  I  can  to 
identify  those  little  lost  towns,  and  I  find  among  them  two 
capitals  of  provinces  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  three  Byzantine 
bishoprics,  and  as  many  towns  that  were  not  episcopal  sees  bat 
have  left  a  name  in  the  early  Arab  history  of  Egypt.  But  all 
were  most  obscm'e  places.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  great  tovM 
stood  here,  but  any  towns  at  all. 

These  mounds  of  the  North  Delta  are  disposed  in  three  ohaixu, 
running  from  south  to  north,  which  seem  to  align  the  coarse*  ol 
two  of  the  lost  ancient  Niles,  the  Thei'm.ut}ciac  (or  Phamwihiac) 
and  the  AUiribitic,  and  that  of  a  central  main  canal,  nov  knovn 
as  the  Bahr  Kassed.  There  have  been  considerable  ohangcc  in 
the  courses  of  the  Delta  Niles.  For  instance,  the  weitem- 
most,   the   Great  Nile,  or  Agathodaemon,  which  Q«i«d  to  flow 
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Gbaopiu  (Aboukir),  now  flows  only  down  the  bed  of 
WM  ft  Moondsry  etrenm,  the  Tcdy,  and  isettes  at  the  old 
Ue  mitiuuy,  the  modem  Roeetta  mouth.  It  is  curious  to 
mm  utterly  the  tnioes  of  its  ancient  channel  have  been 
En  about  a  thousand  yearn.  It  uaed  to  pass  by  the  Qreek 
■KMxkntia,  and  there  perhaps  its  course  can  still  be  traced 
■hoUow  between  the  site  and  a  small  mound,  which  iB 
lUy  the  remains  of  a  heaped-up  bank  such  as  would  have 
river.  The  Tkerrnulftiac  and  Atkribiiic  Niles  are 
ited  refipectively  by  the  canalised  Bahr  Nashart  and 
Tinih,  but  the  modem  streams  do  not  run  continuously 
I  beds.  The  actual  Athribitic  channel  I  discovered  in  mid- 
ig  past  a  chain  of  mounds ;  it  has  lonfj  been  dry, 
•till  remain,  defining  a  bed  about  350  feet  wide, 
for  the  tme  marsh. land.  North  of  it  lies  the  lagoon 
i,  fexu:«d  from  the  sea  by  a  broad  belt  of  dunes.  It  bbowK 
■  rapeeta  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  fens,  being  a  region 
■titrely  rich  and  populous,  and  of  very  old  settlement ;  but 
pther  lr«8  romote,  nor  better  known  to  the  cjisual  tourist  in 
m  Nor  is  it  one  whit  less  interesting,  for  nowhere  in  the 
i<  to  be  seen  a  region  more  primitive,  or  a  more  recent 
jf  aboriginal  Eiistern  folk  and  Western  in-comers.  Here 
•lementa  still  mfot  almost  us  strangeri*,  each  unalloyed 
Indeed,  with  the  seaward  ])art  of  the  district  it 
be  Mid  that  the  £uro|)ea}i  ha.'*  nothing  to  do.  If 
maoy  moons  a  British  inspector  of  coastguard  or  canal 
I»y  a  flying  visit,  he  will  be  stared  at  a  moment  and 
like  some  strange  bird  that  has  lighted  suddenly  on 


I  the  lakes  you  most  descend  one  of  the  greater  canal» 
Delta  before  the  summer  dryness  in  a  boat  of  the 
F£silgbt,  and,  leaving  the  last  of  the  locks  far  behind,  ]ms« 
Ittfaitations  of  Nile  husbandmen  into  an  amphibious 
doafat  between  land  and  water  where  no  life  of  man 
itiooaUy.      Soon  the  canal  dykes  ct'-asi*  on  cither  hand, 
banks  iaU  to  a  few  inches  in  height.     I^t  your  boat 
I  flule  or  two  more.   The  flood  lirims  bank  high,  its  wave- 
on  to  the  land,  and,  lo!  you  find  there  is  no  longer 
lo  right  or  left,  behind  or  before.     Undefined  by  any 
E|Qrpi  has  slid  at  the  last  under  her  own  waters  and 
ivkibb  at  Uss  tlian  a  mile  nwny,  and  the  voyager  flnds 
ftdrift  on  s  •''ft   •■♦•emiDg  limitless,  so  low  are  its  shores, 
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and  bottomleas,  bo  turbid  are  its  harassed  waves.  Yet,  in  fact,  if 
a  tall  man  let  himself  down  into  any  part  of  the  great  area  of  thi« 
Jake  the  surface  will  scarcely  rise  to  his  armpit- 

Holding  on  its  course,  the  boat  pasaes  at  once  out  of  that 
dead  world  of  the  fen  into  one  of  singular  life,  a  life  not  of  land 
any  longer,  but  water,  whereof  forewarning  was  given  some  milai 
up  the  canal  at  the  last  settlement  of  man.  There  fishing  net» 
hang  to  wind  and  sun,  and  a  little  fleet  of  keelless  craft  collects 
any  afternoon  while  a  Copt  sells  its  draught  of  fish  at  auction. 
The  catch  of  each  crew  is  offered  as  a  whole.  A  salesman  squat- 
ting over  the  mat  stirs  the  palpitating  heap  to  work  the  larger 
fish  to  the  top  ;  a  fat  one  he  picks  out  and  puts  by  in  a  palm-leaf 
pannier  for  the  auctioneer,  a  second  for  the  writer,  a  third  for 
himself.  The  rest  is  bid  for  at  prices  ranging  from  ten  to  forty 
piastres,  sold,  packed  on  asses,  and  despatched  to  feed  the  marslf 
men  for  many  miles  around.  You  will  not  sail  a  mile  on  the  lake 
nnamazed  at  its  scaly  wealth.  Silvery  bodies  leap  by  tens  and 
twenties  from  the  ochrous  surface,  and  the  water  boils  with  the 
passing  of  shoals.  Boats  at  anchor,  boats  adrift  with  trailing 
nets,  boats  under  full  sail,  multiply  as  one  goes  north  and  east, 
till  all  the  loneliness  of  the  Limbo  is  forgotten.  All  round  the 
horizon  spring  groves  of  perpendicular  poles  crossed  by  pole* 
oblique,  the  masts  and  lateen  yards  of  invisible  hulls,  moored  by 
invisible  islets  whose  sandy  levels  are  all  but  awash.  I  know  not 
how  many  craft  ply  on  Lake  Burullos,  but  the  tale  must  run  into 
hundreds  and  that  of  the  fisher  folk  to  thousands — the  latter  of  a 
blond  type  dignified  with  some  of  that  energy  and  reserve  which 
are  seldom  altogether  wanting  to  men  whose  business  is  on  great 
waters.  I  had  neither  opportunity  nor  occasion  to  study  them  cloeely, 
but  received  a  clear  impression  of  their  racial  antiquity.  The 
general  tyjje  of  features  seems  to  be  that  sharply  marked  and  over 
refined  sort  which  one  associates  with  an  old  inbred  rac*.  and  the 
women  often  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  characteristic  type  on  the 
Egyptian  monximents.  An  anthropometrist  might  find  not  a  little 
to  interest  him  in  this  remote  and  secluded  comerof  the  Nile  Valley. 

The  new  land  does  not  begin  to  rise  on  the  north-««t«ni 
horizon  till  a  dozen  barren  islets  have  slipped  astern.  First 
emerge  the  higher  dunes,  uplifted  in  a  shimmering  mirage,  rO* 
and  yellow  like  low  cumulus  clouds  touched  by  sunset.  Thes* 
run  one  into  another  till  they  become  a  continuous  range,  spotted 
with  black  tufts,  which  are  the  plumes  of  half-buried  palms.  A 
cluster  of  huts  to  left  with  certain   upstanding  blocks  is  thft 
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Tilbge  of  Borg.  wilb  its  dismantled  fort  and  coastguard  station, 
situated  oq  all  tliat  remains  of  the  Sebennytic  estuary  of  the  Nile, 
A  raok  odour  of  curing  cornea  down  the  wind,  for  there  are  dried 
the  {Hiirecoent  fi«h  on  which  half  the  poor  of  Lower  Egypt  live. 
To  right  And  ahead,  as  you  wear  round  the  last  island  and  set  a 
floone  dofl  east,  a  large  dark  stain  resolves  itself  into  a  little  town 
vitk  A  minazet  or  two  set  on  a  hillock  and  hacked  by  the  golden 
and  the  palms.  A  forest  of  naked  masts  and  yards  lies  out 
)  ihiB  lake  ;  it  in  the  fleet  of  Baltim,  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
fijiher-folk,  and  old  episcopal  see  of  Faralloa,  whose 
•omul,  corrupted  on  Arab  lips,  makes  the  modern  name. 

So  flat  is  the  lake  Boor  that  a  great  way  from  the  margin  the 
ia  still  but  inches  deep,  and  the  grounded  felucciia  dis- 
thetr  freight  on  to  the  backs  of  camels,  which  are  trained 
Nature  both  to  receive  their  loads  standing  and  to 
pluh  mioonoeroed  a  mile  out  in  the  inland  sea.  So  i&x  out  also 
M  to  ba  dimly  m«u,  naked  children  roam  all  day  and  every  day, 
plyiog  in  either  hand  tiny  javelins  or  little  casting-nets,  fishing 
M  their  fint  forefathers  fished ;  and  I  have  seen  no  healthier  or 
bippi»  balnea  than  this  atuphibiuus  brood,  whose  playground  is 
tiM  lagoon.  The  Cathers  and  mothers  also  seem  to  pass  their  days 
oZ  frmeo  on  the  great  expanse  of  sandy  beach,  coopering  boats, 
bf^ing  and  selling  fish,  chattering,  sleeping  in  the  sun.  It  ia 
MtODtfbiQg  in  Egypt  to  see  any  life  so  clean.  Here  is  no  longer 
Ifae  Nile  mod.  a  viscous  ink  when  wet  and  a  fouling  dust  if  dry, 
bat  the  purest  ruin  of  calcareous  rocks.  Even  the  huts  are  not 
^y-l>uilt,  but  of  ancient  Koman  bricks  dug  out  of  the  mounds 
lie  to  Bouth  of  the  lagoon,  and  long  ago  mellowed  to  a  dusky 
red  which  harmouises  to  admiration  with  the  yellow  dunes  and 
tilt  palm*.  Less  solid  beehive  shelters,  byres,  and  fences  are 
plaited  of  diy  palm-fronds. 

It  is  a  moat  singular  bit  of  Egypt,  this  long  sand-belt,  which 
IbaeM  the  northern  sea — made,  for  the  most  part,  one  miut 
•^ppOM^  of  the  detritus  of  u  barrier  range  of  prehistoric  islands, 
llMatfdvea  coro^mct  of  »uch  a  soft  limestone  as  that  on  which 
AksBDdria  is  built.  Coming  into  it  out  of  the  great  Nile-flats, 
mm  thioks  it  a  veritable  highland,  and  climbing  (lainfully  over 
Vbm  »'  loas  hardly  notes  that  every  dee|>er  hollow  falls 

a^ain  »  .....  :«ile  level.  Yet  so  it  i<;  and  tluWore  palms  may 
ba  piastad  deep,  and  they  will  bear  aboadantly,  though  tlie 
dones,  in  their  e<lIl^t:iat  eoiitward  progression,  bury  them  to  the 
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spring  of  their  plumes.  In  the  troughs  of  the  sand-waves 
potatoes  and  tomatoes  are  grown  behind  long  alignments  of 
sheltering  wattles ;  nor  is  a  wild  waxy  pasture  wanting,  whose 
roots  trail  to  incredible  length,  even  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  through 
the  sand  to  seek  the  ground  moisture  which  somewhere  will  not 
fail  them.  You  may  find  a  similar  tract  by  taking  train  from 
Alexandria  towards  Rosetta,  and  see  a  village  like  Baltim  in 
Edku  by  its  lake  ;  but  there  is  no  view  west  of  the  Nile  to  rival 
that  from  the  higher  dunes  of  Burulloa ;  nothing  like  that  great 
forest  of  sand-choked  palms  in  the  hollow  that  lies  between  the 
lake  dunes  and  the  higher  golden  range  by  the  open  sea  ;  nothing 
like  the  ample  prospect  of  the  liake  Burulloa  itself,  with  its 
northern  fringe  of  fisher-settlements,  its  beach  alive  with  fishing- 
folk,  and  its  waters  dotted  with  their  hulls  and  sails.  It  is  no 
longer  familiar  Egypt,  as  one  knows  it,  but  a  land  of  even  more 
primaeval  life  and  even  less  change. 

The  agents  of  change,  however,  are  abroad,  and  the  time  is 
not  far  off  when  the  limits  of  cultivation  will  be  pushed  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  southern  shores  of  the  lake.  That  is  as  far  as 
they  were  pushed  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  by  Imperial  Rome. 
And  perhaps  the  time  is  not  so  much  farther  off  when  the  lake 
itself  will  be  cut  off  from  the  sea  and  its  bed  drained  and  parcelled 
out  into  arable  plots,  suffering  the  same  change  that  in  the  past 
ten  years  has  come  over  the  lagoon  of  Aboukir  and  now  threatens 
that  of  Edku.  The  severest  critics  of  British  rule  in  Egypt 
admit  that  at  least  it  has  resulted  in  certain  ameliorations  of  the 
lot  of  the  agricultural  Egyptian — in  his  having  better  security  of 
tenure  and  a  larger  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Nor, 
again,  is  it  denied  that  we  are  improving  his  food  and  the  sani- 
tary conditions  under  which  he  has  to  live.  We  may  fairly  take 
credit,  then,  (if  credit  there  be)  for  two  consequences  of  these 
ameliorations — for  the  steady  increase  in  population  and  tha 
obvious  growth  of  a  land-hunger  among  the  people.  The  one  it 
pushing  a  growing  proportion  of  the  feliahin  out  of  their  native 
villages,  the  other  inducing  the  surplus  to  make,  not  for  tiM 
towns,  but  for  the  unappropriated  arable  lands.  The  %'acauin 
which  sucks  that  surplus  nowadays  ia  the  Northern  Delta.  Theiw 
alone,  in  the  strait  and  teeming  valley  of  the  Nile,  is  yet  room 
and  to  spare;  ond  (here  will  be  seen  in  the  new-  future  the 
greatest  expansion  and  modification  of  Nature  by  man. 
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OVOB  and  ooljr  once  in  history  has  thero  beea  a  real  parliament  of 
prafMBon:  it  met  in  a  church  in  Germanj,  and  it  meant  to  reform 
tlw  wodd — through  the  medium  of  Germany.  The  events  which 
ptodttced  thi*  political  phenomenon  are  as  a  rule  practically  un- 
kaown  to  even  well-informed  Englishmen  ;  and  yet  they  had  much 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  that  great  industrial  and  political 
Gannaiij  which  bulbi  eo  largo  in  our  national  outlook  to-day. 
Thflfe  was  a  real  revolution  in  the  Fatherland  in  134^8.  It  waii 
aoi  indeed,  a  *  fool-fury  of  the  Seine  ' :  there  were  no  '  noyadcs,'  no 
thaatrical  lUyinga  of  princes,  no  '  thermidors/  and  no  '  6migT6a ' 
lo  sptsk  of.  The  worst  penalty  exacted  from  recalcitrant  princes 
«■•  that  of  a  compulsory  stay  in  England  :  which  was  after  all  a 
great  deal  bett«r  for  themselves  and  for  the  purses  of  their  sabjects 
Uma  the  MSal  season  at  Spa  or  Homburg.  fiut  there  was  a  very 
nal  and  vefy  righteous  uprising  of  a  people  oppressed  by  feudal 
ioffiee  and  petty  despotisms  to  an  extent  which  we  can  hardly 
coaaeifa  nowadays  to  have  existed  within  the  memory  of  men  yet 
fiviag. 

The  wave  of  rebellion  broke,  as  it  seemed,  ineflectually  against 
Mpov:       ' '"   laaia — scliiahncss,  both  national  and  individual,' 
lobbe'i  force ;  and  the  crusliing  of  the  revolution  was 

far  more  bloody  than  tho  inception  of  it.  But  in  this  harmless 
Jaoqoefie  the  principal  instigators  had  moat  undoubtedly  been 
the  profeaaars.  Ordinary  and  extraordinary,  they  had  boldly 
faeed  the  extremities  of  persecution  for  the  propagation  of  doctrines 
*£  liberty  which  aecmod  like  a  ■ '  '  Ts  dreams  to  many  who 

haard.     The  prBaent  Imperial  (i'  '  iit  is  credited  with  deft 

va)e  of  dealing  with  recolcitraat  educators ;  but  ite  methods  arc 
aa  vfaipa  la  the  scorpions  with  which  the  petty  potentates  of  the 

'  Tba  wrttitf  hAd  oace  tba  bonottr  of  the  Aoqaalatiinco  of  ui  Uuargent  captaiu 
it  '44 :  ka  WM  %  pra>|irnma  lUvarLaa  innkeeper  tu  'sO.  '  I  led  m^  troopi,*  he  aaid, 
•l»  tta  M4  ut  l«Ul*,'  uul  hi)  xiK'had.  •  Ami  what  ihuo  T  '  t  left  thorn  thero.' 
* !!■■  Wt  Item  tti«n I '  'NaiutAlly;  I  wu  a  lUArricd  ihuq  with  ohlldrcn  :  moat 
ef  H^  OMM  KBM  jroong '  *  Aiul  what  happened  lu  them  7 '  '  Aoh,  die  antieo. 
•iBa  LiMa  I '  \m  aid, '  Um  rruMlaaa  took  than  out  and  Mt  theoi  up  ogainat  a 
e«i^  mA  «bol  UtOD  ail.  Aob  I  dl4  an&ea  I<«uie ! '  luid  he  w#].t.  U«  was  profaeblj 
MlMilef  to  Ike  MhcaUod  tattl«  of  t'btUdt— a  mu c  duwmcic. 
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■*tweotiea  and  'thirties  chastened  their  instructors  of  youth.  The 
only  protection  for  such  waa  in  the  jealousy  of  the  little  States. 
Each  had  its  '  national  *  university,  whose  teachers  could  do  no 
wrong;  but  for  a  free-speaking  professor  of  Jeua  to  adventure  ft 
few  miles'  walk  across  the  country  into  Prussia  might  be,  to  say 
the  least,  ill-advised.  Yet  for  their  fanciful  theories  and  their  real, 
honest  hopes  of  liberty  they  fought  hard.  ^Vnd  when  for  a  time 
the  Micheb  and  Sepps  of  the  south  and  the  Schmidts  and  MiiUera 
of  the  north  had  it  all  their  own  way,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
exercised  their  vote — that  vote  which  was  to  give  all  the  world 
to  everyone — in  favour  of  the  professors.^ 

The  old  Diet,  which  had,  indeed,  become  somewhat  of  a  comic- 
opera  institution,  would  disappear,  and  in  its  place  there  was  to 
be  a  real  parliament — on  the  model  of  that  of  the  great  Mother ' 
of  Parliaments,  at  that  time  at  the  height  of  her  reputation  as  such. 
And  if,  it  was  plausibly  argued,  the  unscientific  merchants  and 
unlettered  squires  of  England  had  brought  her  government  near 
to  perfection,  surely  the  collectire  learning  and  science  of  so  lettered 
and  scientific  a  land  as  Germany  might  attain  that  perfection 
absolutely.  Wherefore  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  parliament 
of  savants,  which  in  the  fearless  Continental  fashion  took  possession 
of  a  church  in  Frankfort  for  its  sittings,  and  determined  to  inaugurate 
an  era  of  universal  peace  and  goodwill.  Some  of  its  members  (to 
use  Anglo-American  speech)  were  '  cranks ' ;  and  a  few  were,  most 
unfortunately,  '  crooks.'  Yet  as  a  rule  they  were  honest  men,  and 
they  set  themselves  honestly  to  work  to  do  with  pen  and  paper 
what  Blood  and  Iron  ordy  did  with  difficiUty  twenty-two  years 
later — to  make  a  nation  out  of  scambling  items.  With  most  of 
their  well-meaning  plans  we  are  little  concerned :  one  should  be 
of  exceeding  interest  to  us  of  the  present  day  at  the  present  moment. 
They  undertook  to  form  a  real  fleet  for  the  Fatherland. 

Now,  we  are  prone  to  believe  that  we  have  seen  in  our  own  times 
the  entire  development  not  only  of  the  German  navy,  but  of  the 
Gennan  mercantile  marine.  Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from 
truth.  To  pass  over  all  earlier  records  of  Teutonic  prowess  by  sea, 
which  are  plentiful  enough,  wo  find  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Fuggers  of  Germany,  with  a  rare  insight  into  commercial  poMi> 
bUities  revived  only  three  centuries  later,  fixing  their  eyea  upon 

'  The  exact  nnmberB  of  the  Pnrlinmrnt  were;  nptnn!  profcstor*,  »5  r  Doebaim 
of  Philosophy,  kc,  hi ;  c<3itf>r>i,  H  :  i  ji  of  •  Mtal 

aumber  of  JJJ.    There  were  ouly  23  n. 
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Boath  America— governing  for  a  time,  and  almost  annexing  oa  a 
pmsta  piindpality,  Venezuela ;  only  expelled  from  it  by  short* 
rigtilwd  Spanish  aelBflbncss.     We  find  the  Qreat  Elector  of  nrandcn* 
bug  flfljfln»*<"g  Guinea   a  hundred  years   later,    building   forta, 
Wiring  A  trade  in  ivory,  in  gold,  and,  above  all,  in  slaves,  receiving 
a  emlMusy  of  negroes  in  Berlin.    But  the  time  when  despotism 
make  a  Eeet  had  not  yet  come.    The  jealous  Dutchmen 
called  oat  their  »ubject3,  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Elector's 
escws;  and  the  colony,  without  help  from  the  sea,  found  no  suffi* 
dent  sab«titat««  in  majors  and  sergeant-majors  of  the  Brandenburg 
type,  axul  ceased  to  be  either  interesting  or  profitable ;  in  1720 
tha  Catlief  of  the  great  Frederick  sold  his  rights  to  the  Dutch  West 
ladia  Company  for  7,200  ducats,  and  spent  the  money  on  his  *  dear 
k.  hbam  chfldren,'  the  giants  of  the  guard. 

Fndezick  himself  had  had  great  naval  schemes :  at  one  time 
1m  had  poaota>ion  of  East  Friesland — one  of  the  few  provinces 
iHueh  Pnuaia  has  ever  held  and  relinquished — and  thought  to 
llinifrT  a  baM  of  naval  power  there ;  but  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
T^—Tff**  vwept  the  northern  seas.  Frederick's  poor  fleet  of 
*  fri^itea,'  galleys,  and  nondescripts  was  caught  in  shallow  water 
Bcar  Uackenniinde  on  September  10,  1759,  by  a  hostile  fleet  con> 
■taliDg  of  fonr  galleys  of  forty-four  oara,  two  *  bomb-galliots,* 
d|^  '  balf  galleys,'  a  '  yacht,'  a  hospital-ship,  and  a  tender,  with 
a^^l  —■ n*r  craft.    In  spite  of  lack  of  experience  and  inferiority 

KbbV**,  tka  Prossian  commanders  defended  themselves  bravely ; 
it  waa  not  till  the  gmis  of  their  own  captured  vessels  were  turned 
I  tiMffl  that  they  gave  way  and  fled.  It  was  the  last  Qerman 
mm4i^A  tor  nearly  a  century,  and  the  composition  of  the  fleet* 
Hfidantly  abowa  the  backwardness  of  naval  science  in  the  Baltic. 
and  France  were  at  this  very  time  laonching  against  each 
not  *  jracbta  *  and  '  half  galleys,'  but  magnificent  ships  of 
tlM  Ene  in  aoore*.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  UeckcrmUnde  forty* 
(am  ndi  great  ahipe  were  striving  for  mastery  amid  the  howling 
tanporta  of  Qniberon  Bay. 

Piwata  tumad  snlleiily  back  to  the  land.  Partitions  of  Poland 
van  noia  to  her  taste  than  bickerings  with  Sweden  on  the  high 
■iiL  Om  aoeh  partition  left  within  her  borders,  but  not  under 
her  iway,  the  '  Queen  of  the  Vistula,'  Danzig,  the  ancient  imperial 
fne  atft  tha  oenfcn  of  the  Hanaeatio  trade  of  her  comer  of  the 
Ballio  tha  dtjr  which  in  16G0  had  captured  oH  her  own  harbour 
the  Mrage  Marshal  Konigsmark,  Swedish  governor  of  Bremen 
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and  scourge  of  North  Germany,  and  held  him  fast.  By  deliber&te 
and  systematic  annoyance  and  persecution,  Pruaaia  succeeded  in 
BO  harassing  the  trade  of  the  free  town  that  in  1793,  when  another 
partition  treaty  gave  her  her  victim,  the  trade  which  had  made 
the  city  ao  tempting  a  prize  had  aknost  disappeared.  In  1839 
there  were  but  fifty-nine  vessels,  great  and  small,  which  claimed 
the  Queen  of  the  Vistula  as  their  mother-port. 

Such  diminution  of  trade  did  not  prevail  throughout  Germany. 
The  lose  of  the  Dutch  colonies  and  fleet — both  fallen  into  the 
voracious  maw  of  the  islanders — the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  general,  if  informal,  blockade  of  all  save  German  coasts  by  the 
English  fleets,  threw  a  vast  amount  of  trade  into  the  hands  of  the 
German  merchants.  Nor  did  the  savsige  oppression  of  Hamburg 
by  Davoust,  or  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  or  even  the  actual 
annexation  by  France  of  all  the  North  Sea  coasts,  avail  to  check 
the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  Germany.  Heligoland 
was  a  hot-bed  of  contraband  traffic.  The  betters  of  marque,* 
which  enabled  any  tradesman  of  Goole  or  Lynn  or  Yarmouth 
who  could  buy  a  stout  smack,  a  brass  gun,  and  half  a  dozen  desperate 
lives  from  the  waterside  to  '  sink,  bum,  and  destroy,'  were  granted 
freely  to  British  subjects  of  the  most  questionable  type.  A  desire 
to  rid  his  Britannic  Majesty's  continental  dominions  of  French 
invaders  was  accepted  as  convincing  proof  of  nationahty.  Many 
a  fortune  was  made  on  Baltic  and  North  Sea  coasts,  not  so  much 
in  defiance  of,  as  in  consequence  of,  the  decrees  #hich  were  to  cripple 
the  nation  of  shopkeepers  for  ever.  The  German  mercantile 
marine  grew  and  grew,  until  in  1848  it  numbered  6,800  vessels  of 
896,000  tons,  a  total  inferior  only  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Hamburg's  trade  in  1847  exceeded  thir(]f 
millions,  and  that  of  Bremen  eleven  millions  ;  yet  this  vast  merchant 
fleet  had  practically  not  a  single  warship  to  call  upon  for  help  in 
case  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  near  or  far. 

Such  an  object-lesson  was  promptly  forthcoming.  Indeed, 
war  had  broken  out  before  the  professors  met,  and  that  in  a  form 
peculiarly  calculated  to  rouse  German  susceptibility.  To  talk  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstem  wars  now  is  to  arouse  a  memory,  not  yet 
quite  extinguished,  of  shameless  Prussian  rapacity  satisfied  at  tho 
expense  of  a  country  just  united  to  our  own  by  sacred  domestic  ties, 
of  the  infraction  of  a  treaty  concluded  in  and  named  after  oor 
own  capital,  of  cynical  indiSerence  displayed  by  our  own  Btstesnien 
with  regard  to  that  infraction,  and  of  the  gallant  defence  made  by 
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tiny  nation  against  cruel  odds.  But  the  war,  or  rather  rebellion, 
flchleawig  and  Holstein  in  1848  was  a  very  different  affair, 
tks  debatable  duchies  really  belonged  to,  if  not  to  Denmark, 
a  matter  for  historical  pedants,  and  whoso  will  may  read  their 
iplicatcd  and  not  over- interesting  story  in  a  learned  monograph 
Sir  Txavers  Twiss.  But  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  and  that  19 
it  the  power  which  now  holds  them  has  not.  and  never  had,  the 
right  to  them.  They  had  long  been  a  kind  of  Ireland  to 
c,  though  with  very  few  grievances  to  complain  of;  and 
no  aoooer  had  the  revolutionary  fever  begun  to  spread  from  France 
into  Germany  than  the  duchies  intimated  to  their  defado  monarch, 
bberal'ininded  Frederick  VII.,  their  desire  for  their  own  cor- 
itie  onion  with  the  new  German  confederation,  which  was  not 
ilirelj  unlike  a  request  of  Ireland  for  corporate  union  with  the 
States.  But,  unreasonable  as  the  thing  seemed,  the  new 
uy  jomped  at  the  proposition :  here  were  two  German* 
duchies — they  were  really  so  only  to  the  extent  of  about 
.third — reft  from  their  fatherland  by  tyrants ;  they  must 
Meeoed  and  restored  ;  a  war  for  such  a  purpose  seemed  to 
ejulted  Teuton  of  the  time  a  crusade  for  the  delivery  of  a 
\t-  '  '1/  Prussia  was  not  found  wanting  here,  as 
many  |>..  .  uterprises.     The  few  score  miles  of  coast  of 

and  Holstein  were  worth,  in  respect  of  harbouzB  and 
faoilitteft,  all  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  coasts  of  Germany  { 
o(  tha  total  of  6.(X.MJ  merchant  ships  given  above,  the  two 
contribute<l  2,795.    Decidedly,  here  was  a  case  for  phil" 
>io  interference. 
Ko4  the  least  element  in  this  fervour  of  patriotism  was  the 
hatred  of  Denmark  as  a  maritime  power,  which  had 
,  tnunfarrad  to  her  after  the  decadence  of  Sweden.  Such  hatred, 
I  o«t  of  proportion  to  that  osaally  earned  by  the  most  bluster- 
military  power  on  land,  it  has  always  been  the  fate  of  naval 
to  excite,  and  perhaps  not  unnaturally.    The  movements 
■od  AnniM  can  be  calculated,  foretold,  and  even  spied  upon  ; 
wban  a  fleet  drops  as  it  were  from  the  clouds,  bombards  our 
fatowa  up  our  araenaU,  and  even  cannonades  the  flank  of  our 
a,  we  feel  like  those  upon  whom  missiles  have  been 
from  a  balloon ;    it  leaves  us  sore,  it  hardly  seems  fair 
Of  such  peculiar  unpopularity  Athens,  Carthage.  Venice, 
itein  bfloalf  have  given  the  world  examples,  and  Denmark. 
DO  axoeption  to  the  rule. 
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Encouraged  by  the  openly  expressed  sympathy  of  Germany 
Schleewig  and  Holstein  broke'into  open  revolt ;  their  population 
amounted  to  one-half  that  of  the  entire  monarchy  of  Denmark,  and 
they  had  the  questionable  advantage  of  semi-pretenders  to  the  throne 
in  the  persons  of  the  Dukes  of  Angustenburg,  whose  rlaims,  fostered 
for  her  own  advantage  in  1848,  Prussia  so  cynically  swept  aside 
eighteen  years  after.  They  took  the  lead  of  the  insurgents,  and 
presently  troops  from  Germany  were  poured  into  the  duchies. 
The  course  of  things  was  very  much  what  might  have  been  expected, 
and  what  repeated  itself  in  our  own  times.  The  Danes  defended 
the  mainland  with  desperation — a  Moltke  being  araong  their  com- 
manders— and  were  gradually  forced  back  into  Jutland.  Then 
appeared  their  real  strength.  They  retired  to  their  unassailable 
islands ;  they  frustrated  with  their  gunboats — notably  at  Kiel — 
every  effort  to  organise  a  naval  force  against  them  ;  and,  worst 
•of  all,  they  maintained  an  effective  blockade  of  all  the  Grcrman 
coasts.  The  German  traders  fled  in  all  directions,  defcnc«le88; 
they  took  refuge  in  English  harbours  ;  they  sailed  under  English 
and  Russian  colours ;  they  even,  suffering  greatly  in  the  bargain, 
sold  their  vessels  to  the  Russian  merchants  of  the  Baltic.  But 
Denmark  remained  mistress  of  the  seas;  and  Wrangel,  the  Prussian 
csommander  in  Jutland,  finding  himself  powerless  in  other  ways,  was 
preparing,  after  the  manner  of  his  nation,  to  take  revenge  by  the 
levying  of  a  war  contribution  on  the  hapless  mainlanders,  when 
■he  was  suddenly  recalled  with  all  his  troops. 

Cries  of  '  Perfidious  Albion  ! '  '  Treacherous  Palmerston  ! ' 
arose  from  the  disappointed  patriots.  And,  indeed,  Albion  and 
Palmerston,  no  doubt,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  remarkable 
change  in  affairs ;  but  probably  Russia  had  even  more  influence. 
Bound  to  Holstein  by  dynastic  ties,  she  could  ill  brook  the  idea  of 
the  duchy  falling  into  the  maw  of  Prussia ;  and  the  sudden  interest 
taken  in  the  war  by  Sweden,  where  there  was  talk  of  sending  an 
army  corps  to  Copenhagen  to  protect  the  islands,  raised  fears  of  a 
Scandinavian  confederacy  which  might  ask  questions  about  Finland. 
What  the  exact  truth  as  to  the  interference  was  we  must  wait  for 
a  good  many  years  to  learn.  What  is  certain  is  that  an  armistioe, 
which  might  become  a  peace,  was  concluded  at  Malmo,  in  Sweden, 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  Prussian  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Jutland,  and  Germans  and  Danes  remained  watching  one  another 
for  months  in  Holstein  with  occasional  sanguinary  quarrels.  Hot 
in  Frankfort  the  dismay  was  great ;  the  professors  were  to  leam 
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that  they  were  only  tho  fly  on  the  wheel  after  all,  and  that  if  it 
Mtitcd  Karopean  diplomacy  that  the  duchies  should  remain  part 
of  Danmadc,  all  ihcir  formal  recognition  of  them  as  independent 
SutM  would  go  for  nothing.  Worst  of  all,  the  blockade  of  the 
tiamnmtt  oosflta  by  the  Danish  fleets  continued.  The  situation 
WM  iatolembl«.  Already  early  in  the  war  there  had  sprung  up 
ia  eveiy  aeaport  town  *  Fleet  Committees  *  and  '  Marine  Councils,' 
nd  to  soon  as  the  Parliament  was  really  constituted  these  pressed 
titMt  body  the  necessity  of  organising  a  fleet  for  the  new  con* 
The  professors  were  delighted  at  the  idea  of  something 
which  aeemed  to  them,  after  their  childish  attempts  at  constitu> 
tioo-malring  (with  which  we  are  not  concerned),  quite  a  practical 
iHric.  They  began  well :  experts  were  despatched — notably  one  of 
■ngnlarly  tm-Germon  name,  Syndicus  Banks,  of  Hamburg — to  buy 
rid|Min  Rngland,  and  to  gain  there  general  information  on  naval 
dbin.  But  the  experts  were  all  too  slow  for  the  Parliament. 
On  May  31,  1848,  a  marine  congress  at  Hamburg  fixed  the  number 
oC  tha  futoM  fleet  at  eight  sailing  fri<;ate3  of  sixty  guns,  four  of  forty 
|UBi,  MX  BCPBW  frigates,  and  six  paddle  '  corvettes ' — a  name  ever 
dtar  to  the  Oerman  marine.  The  duties  of  the  fleet,  the  details 
laqnipinent,  and  in  particular  those  of  the  uniform  of  its  officers, 
all  minutely  prescribed,  and  all  went  merrily  until  there  arose 
the  qoertioD  of  thalera.  The  fleet  was  to  cost  six  millions  of  these ; 
aad  the  Parliament  had  no  difliculty  in  dxing  the  proportion  of 
thia  man  to  be  paid  by  each  German  State,  great  and  small.  The 
^Aooltj  arose  when  these  contributions  had  to  be  levied.  The 
■■Bar  Statee,  indeed,  showed  a  most  patriotic  spirit.  Hanover, 
Anhalt,  Waldcck,  and  the  ever-ready  little  State  of 
paid  their  shares  readUy ;  but  Austria  bluntly  refused ; 
Pwia,  '  smiling,  put  the  question  by.'  Yet  unsolicited  oon- 
tiibiitiana  from  all  parts  of  the  world  came  freely  in,  and  tho 
■■DM  of  thf  communities  represented  show  bow  cosmopolitan 
Ommm  tnden  had  already  become.  Buenos  Ayres  sent  5,000 
fddlB,  tha  town*  of  Tuscany  1,000,  the  Germans  in  London  G.OOO. 
■ad  thoM  of  Manila  690.  Nor  was  patriotism  confined  to  districts 
ianefdf  affootrd  by  maritime  troubles.  The  Bavarian  peasants 
■nlribated  15,000  gulden,  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a 
■qgia  fonboat,  to  be  named  the  Wendt^Uifin. 

On  Angoat  21,  IMS,  it  won  announced  to  the  Parliament  and 
tia  poor  oU  figorehcad,  the  Archdoka  John  of  Austria,  who  bad 
been  dxaggad  faom  hia  books  to  become  Recent  of  an  empire  whioh 
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did  not  exist,  ttiat  Germany  possessed  a  real  Seat  conaiating  of  one 
{rigate,  the  DetUschland,  of  thirty-two  guna,  bought  from  a  private 
owner  in  Hamburg ;  one  sailing  corvette,  the  FranMin — a  present 
from  another  Hamboirger,  Herr  Sloman ;  three  steamers,  and  a 
gunboat  named  the  Saint  Paul,  after  the  Hamburg  auburb  which 
had  purchased  and  equipped  it.  Lubcck  had  also  built  and  fitted 
oat  a  gunboat ;  but  it  rotted  at  its  moorings,  and  the  rest  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  left  to  do  the  same.  For  of  aU  the  imposing 
fleet  on  paper  here  described  there  remained  in  April  1^49,  when 
the  tnice  of  Malmo  came  to  an  end  and  war  was  renewed,  one  vessel 
only  really  seaworthy,  and  that  one,  the  DeutscMand,  according 
to  the  report  of  one  of  the  few  honest  servants  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  fit  only  for  a  training-ship.  Sloman'a  gift  seems  to 
have  disappeared  altogether ;  and  the  rest  were  cither  under  repair 
or  incapable  of  it.  Prussia  alone  was  making  any  real  naval  pro- 
gress. She  had  a  few  months  later  at  least  two  more  corvettes 
and  some  forty  gunboats.  But  the  Gkrman  fleet,  qua  German 
fleet,  was  an  all  but  confessed  failure  already. 

*  We  told  you  so.'  said  the  maritime  Powers,  in  whom  this  fiasco 
tended  to  strengthen  the  belief  (held  in  defiance  of,  or  in  ignorance 
of,  historical  facts)  that  Germans  never  could  make  good  sailois 
or  Germany  build  up  an  efficient  fleet.  And  this  was  expreaood 
with  brutal  frankness  in  some  quarters.  Mr.  Punch,  for  example, 
who,  in  spite  of  occasional  aberrations,  generally  manages  to  repre- 
sent roughly  the  prejudices  and  likings  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
poured  forth  the  vials  of  his  ridicule  upon  the  poor  aspirants  for 
maritime  glory — the  '  Little  Fatherland  lubbers  * ;  and  this  was 
not  calculated  to  encourage  good  feeling  among  neighbours,  who 
already  believed  '  Palmerston '  to  be  the  author  of  all  European 
evils,  from  the  Spanish  marriages  onward. 

Certainly  the  foolish  theorists  who  were  tinkering  away  at  con- 
stiturions  in  St.  Paul's  Church  were  doing  their  best  to  deserve 
ridicule.  But  the  credit  of  German  fighting  power,  if  not  exactly 
her  naval  ability,  was  re-established  by  an  action  which  may  be 
fitly  described  as  marvellous  in  character  and  results — the  defeat 
and  capture  of  a  squadron  carrying  at  least  150  guns,  of  heavy 
calibre  for  the  period,  by  a  land  battery  or  land  batteries  mounting 
twelve.  It  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  engagement.  A  Danish 
fleet,  composed  of  one  magnificent  new  ship  of  the  line,  Chri*' 
tian  VIII.,  a  smaller  ship,  called  after  the  wily  manner  of  our 
American  cousins  a  '  frigate,*  but  in  reali^  another  liner,  two 
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«nd  Btveral  smaller  craft,  sailed  into  the  harbour  of 
gitomfftide,  ntoatod  practically  between  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
tha  mommg  of  April  5,  1849,  two  days  only  after  the  renewal 
boatilities.  What  they  meant  to  do  is  not  quite  clear;  there 
was  DO  naval  port  to  be  assailed,  no  fortified  town  to  bo  bombarded, 
•ad  they  Mem  to  have  had  no  troops  on  board  to  land.  There 
warn  CMlljr  two  batteries  of  earth — their  contrivers  hod  been  before 
their  time — mounting  respectively  eight  and  four  guns— twenty- 
four  poosders  or  less,  and  manned  by  Holstcinera  and  Nassauers, 
Bj  noontime  the  great  ships,  riddled  with  balls  and  crippled  in 
•pen,  were  signalling  to  their  steamers  to  tow  them  out  of  action. 
It  was  too  late ;  both  towers  and  towed  had  become  mere  marks 
lor  the  land  batteries,  without  power  of  reply ;  and  the  tugs  cask 
looM  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  seawards.  Land  troops, 
with  gun*,  b«d  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Holsteiners,  and  after 
«  TBin  effort  to  renew  the  engagement,  the  Christian  VIII.  slowly 
dnflad  on  to  the  shallows,  helpless  and  on  fire.  The  other  vessel, 
the  O^on,  also  struck  her  fla^  at  six  o'clock,  and  the  Holsteineta 
hnixying  to  take  possession  of  both  when  the  great  ship  blew 
f,  with  M  on  board  who  had  not  escaped  to  land,  includmg  the 
lio  Bommander  of  one  battery,  who  was  endeavouring  to  save 
ly^a  wilors  who  remuned  in  the  ship.  The  Gefum  was 
thompbantly  carried  ofl,  to  be  an  ornament  of  the  newly  formed 
Of^itMn  fleet,  and  her  name  is  still  honourably  preserved  in  the 
bipinal  navy. 

Thii  real  victory,  which  demonstrated  once  for  all  the  indis- 
paMableneai  of  steam  for  inshore  naval  operations,  gave  an  impulse 
•0  the  htltiof  policy  of  the  assembly  at  Frankfort  in  respect  of  its 
BBval  poUcy  ;  but  the  poor  old  '  Paals-church  parliament '  was 
BOW  disemdited  and  despised,  and  in  a  few  months  it  camo  to  an 
linioaa  end.  It  bad  been  well-meaning ;  it  had  undoubtedly 
pAtriotic ;  it  had  in  the  main  been  honest.  But  it  had  been 
impractical,  and,  above  all,  it  had  never  had  the  power 
ae ;  nay,  it  was  uiable  to  control  the  incredible  follies 
heal  jealousy  between  States  which,  a  few  years  before,  for 
had  led  the  Darmstadtors  to  iiend  a  flotilla  down  the 
from  Mainz  to  Biebrich,  to  block  up  the  Nassauers*  one  har^ 
bonr  by  piftehing  atones  mto  the  river. 

There  (oOowcd  a  somewhat  morn  efficient  body,  the  '  Central 

rnmlHww  of  the  Oetman  Confederation,'  which  took  up  the  question 

th«  fleet  warmly,  and  declared  its  pocsible  diasolution  most 
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deleterious  to  German  intereets;  and  for  its  maintenance  Bpas> 
znodic  efforts  were  made  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  year  or  two, 
first  by  one  authority,  then  by  another ;  unfortunately  never  by 
all  at  once.  The  Dresden  conference  (another  experimental  body) 
'  decreed  '  750,000  gulden  for  the  support  of  the  fleet  for  five  months 
only ;  even  this  was  not  forthcoming.  Then  came  the  restored 
German  Diet,  and  therein  Prussia,  which  had  now  a  skeleton  navy 
of  her  own,  moved  for  *  urgency '  with  small  result.  Hanover  had 
even  less  success  in  the  same  cause,  though  from  the  Hanoverian 
memorandum  it  might  appear  that  the  existing  fleet  was  a  model 
of  equipment,  and  its  personnel  a  splendid  example  of  discipline 
and  enthusiasm.  The  one  thing  wanting,  according  to  this  docu- 
ment, was  a  recognised  national  flag,  the  want  of  which  had  exposed 
the  fleet  to  contemptuous  treatment  on  the  part  of  brutal  foreign 
admirals,  and  might  even  result  in  its  being  treated  as  a  pirate 
flotilla.  Reference  is  here  made  to  an  action  fought  on  June  4, 
1849,  of  which  the  only  certain  fact  recorded  is  that  no  single  shot 
fired  on  either  side  hit  anything.  Presimiably  the  chasing  of  the 
Danes  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  by  Bromray,  the  German 
'  admiral,'  is  meant ;  it  was  a  gaUant  little  engagement  enough, 
but  no  lives  were  lost. 

It  was  now  Austria's  turn  to  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of  nations, 
and  at  first  sight  her  proposal  seems  farcical  almost.  '  Germany 
cannot  maintain  one  navy,'  she  said ;  '  then  try  three.*  This 
amazing  proposal  had  at  its  back  some  shadow  of  reason.  Austria 
had  a  real  squadron  in  the  Adriatic,  as  the  Italians  found  out  at 
Lissa ;  Prussia  had  the  rudiments  of  a  fleet  in  the  Baltic ;  if  the 
other  States  would  agree  to  provide  among  them  a  North  Sea  navy 
the  thing  would  be  done ;  a  triple  navy  would  at  once  be  called 
into  bebg.  But  here,  as  usual,  the  element  of  sound  and  vapour 
spoiled  all.  To  this  '  North  Sea  fleet  *  were  to  be  assigned  five 
'  stations ' :  the  '  West  Indian,'  the  '  Pacific,'  the  '  Atlantic,'  the 
*  Chinese,'  and  the  '  Indian  Ocean.'  This  is  half  as  many  as  are 
served  by  the  Imperial  fleets  of  Great  Britain  to-day,  and  the  whole 
work  was  to  be  done  by  eight  vessels — four  frigates  and  four  cor- 
vettes— all,  in  spite  of  the  lesson  of  Eckemforde,  apparently 
sailing  ships.  The  proposal  was  rejected  ;  yet  not  so  much,  we 
are  told,  on  account  of  its  impracticability  as  on  account  of  the 
desperate  spirit  of  '  Particidarismus  '  above  alluded  to.  *  Let  the 
maritime  States  look  to  themselves,'  said  the  Diet;  And  Uto 
Nassauers,  the  victors  of   Eckemforde,  the  fellow-ooantzymen  of 
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IIm  one  great  Russian  admiral  of  the  oeotary  before,  wero  the  only 
iohlid  Germans  who  would  help  to  defend  their  own  coasts.  Prussia, 
it  ta  true,  now  offered  payment  of  what  she  should  have  oon» 
^ttibttted  three  years  before ;  but  Austria,  in  high  dudgeon  at  the 
of  her  scheme,  refused  to  pay  anything  if  it  were  not 

Wlut  follows  would  seem  comic  if  it  were  not  the  tragedy  of  a 
)*■  hopes.  On  the  last  day  of  1851  the  Diet  resolved  to  hand 
Um  fleet  to  any  voluntary  society  that  could  be  found  to  take 
'vr  u  a  going  concern.  No  such  society  could  be  found  to  do 
ion  ready-money  terms,  and  the  break-up  of  the  fleet  became 
ritable.  Somehow  or  other,  it  had  increased  to  some  forty  vessels, 
hrge  and  small ;  and  if  these  were  to  be  sold,  who  was  to  receive 
the  price  t  Not  half  the  States  of  Germany  had  contributed  to 
the  construction  or  maintenance  of  the  fleet,  and  those  who  had 
not  most  be  excluded  from  the  profits  of  the  sale.  Among  these 
defaalten  was  Prussia ;  but  Prussia  was  ready  to  buy  two  ships, 
tbe  foRoer  Danish  frigate  Gejion  and  the  Barharoisa ;  for  the  rest 
were  do  offers  at  all. 
Then  Hanover  made  one  last  effort  to  keep  the  fleet  together 
ntmnwming  a  '  North  Sea  Naval  Congress,'  from  which  Prussia 
Anstria  were  expressly  excluded.  About  one-third  of  the 
lining  States  sent  deputies ;  but  these  could  devise  no  more 
expedient  than  the  levying  of  a  poll-tax  throughout  Ger- 
ly.for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  navy.  Needless  to  say,  no  such 
tas  «Mld  be  raised ;  and  the  Diet  now  detinitely  resolved  to  sell 
Beet  for  what  it  would  fetch.  Pnxssia  bought  the  two  ships 
whidi  she  had  previously  made  offers  ;  the  remainder,  or  such 
•I  bad  not  rotted  at  their  anchorage,  were  handed  over  for  disposal 
oerta"  ''  ihal  Fischer,  Councillor  of  Oldenburg,  and  appar- 
no'v  ■-•I  qualified.     For  seven  months  he  hawked  his 

1 6eet  about  from  market  to  market,  until  at  last,  in  December 
I,  tlie  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  induced  to  buy 
*  oorvettn '  for  £33,<X)0 — about  the  cost  of  their  engines.     The 
»brated  frigate  DeuUtcJiLind  fetched  only  £1,300,  and  the  whole 
the  twenty *«even  gunboats  £1,000 — just  4  per  cent,  of  their 
OMt.     Bat  Fischer's  methods  were  deemed  too  slow ;  he 
praaently  superseded  by  a  Captain  Weber,  who  at  least  did 
tlioroughly.    He  got  rid  of  all  the  rest  of  the  little  ships. 
Ihn  had  a  kirid  of  gigantic  jumble  sale  of  guns  and  navid 
tading  appropriately  enough  with  the  selling  of  a  coQin. 
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The  vessels  were  dispersed  in  all  diieotions  r  some  attained  to  ihe 
hoQOonble  employ  of  packet-boats  between  Bremen  and  New 
York,  in  which  capacity  the  Germania  (formerly  the  Ardtduke 
John)  and  the  Hansa  ran  for  many  years ;  the  rest  for  the  most 
part  sank  lower  yet.  The  linal  act  in  the  tragi-comedy  seems  to 
bo  the  diamlssal  from  the  service,  on  Jime  30,  1853,  of  the  brave 
and  capable  Brommy,  the  first,  last,  and  only  admiral  of  the  Gei 

[Confederation. 

But  the  very  hour  of  humiliation  proved  the  beginning  of  bett^ 
things.  In  January  1854  the  German  States  were  amas^  to  learn 
that  Prussia  had  acquired  by  private  treaty  with  Oldenburg — 
always  a  patriotic  and  large-minded  State — sufficient  territory  at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Jahde  to  form  a  passable  naval  station  until  Kiel 
could  be  acquired  for  the  new  national  fleet — when  it  should  come. 
A  Prassian  fleet  there  was  already ;.  the  'sailing  corvette'  and  two 
gunboats  of  1848  had  developed  into  a  squadron  of  forty-five 

[vessels — mostly  gimboats,  it  is  true,  but  well  adapted  for  operations 
in  the  shallow  shore-waters  of  the  Baltic  and  of  Kricsland.  In 
1860  the  number  had  increased  to  eighty-one,  including  thirty-one 
small  steamers,  eight  sailing  vessels  (presumably  '  corvettes '),  and 
forty-two  gunboats.  From  that  time  onward  the  development 
of  the  fleet  becomes  matter  of  contemporary  history.  It  was  now 
a  navy,  the  germ  of  the  great  military  marine  which  at  this  day 
protects,  in  yearly  increasing  strength,  the  commerce  of  Qermany 

'  throughout  the  world. 

Thus  has  the  '  Little  Fatherland  lubber '  upset  the  caloulatiol 
both  of  the  theorists  and  the  practical  observers.     To  a 

^extent,  no  doubt,  the  modem  German  navy  is  the  creation 
deliberate  policy  of  semi-despotic  rulers ;  but  such  a  creation  would 
have  been  impossible  had  there  not  existed  in  the  nation  the  mari- 
time instincts  of  which  fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  deride 
or  deny  the  existence.  Factitious  or  natural,  the  growth  of  merchant 
marine  and  navy  alike  has  been  remarkable  indeed  ;  and  howev 

'strong  OUT  feelings  of  rivalry  may  be  at  the  present  crisis  in  o< 
trade,  we  cannot  deny  the  meed  of  generous  praise  to  the  natiti 
which  so  quickly  recovered   from,  and   so  speedily  effaced  tli 
memory  of,  that  most  heart-sickening  of  failures — the  fiasco  of  tho 
professors'  fleet  of  1848. 

A.   T.    S.   GOODEICK. 
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At  the  *wiiig  gate  the  soldier  paoaeJ.  He  looked  bchiad  him,  up 
tovaids  tlks  ooounoQ,  and  then  dovm  the  steep  hill  ahead  ;  w})il« 
Um  ladea  donkey  he  was  driving  thruut  its  nose  through  the  woodca 
laa  uid  blinked  profoundly. 

'  Down  the  hill  we  must  go.  friend/  said  the  soldier  at  last. 
with  s  sigL     *  Come  ;  I  like  it  no  better  than  you.' 

On  their  left  as  they  descended  there  was  a  high  bank,  of  red 
earth  and  gravel ;  on  tlieir  right,  the  wood.  The  top  of  the  bank 
OMl^t  the  far  setting  sun,  and  flushed  ruddily.  The  blackberry 
Hr^**  were  full  of  blossom,  and  here  and  there  were  beginning  to 
ihov  the  hard  pink  fruit.  It  was  the  end  of  August,  and  now 
thaj  woold  toon  be  ripe. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  was  another  pause.  Again  the 
Hldier  looked  warily  about  him. 

*  Let  u»  try  the  wood,'  at  length  he  muttered ;  '  and  pray  God 
then  be  no  hoode  in  the  midst  of  it.* 

Swearing  under  Im  breath,  through  a  break  in  the  hedge  he 
piAed  Neddy,  and,  stumbling  along  through  the  brushwood,  soon 
faaad  a  cieuing.  There  he  straightened  himself  and  listened 
mtHltiy»  In  the  quiet  evening  there  was  not  a  sound  but  the 
drawling  gnrgle  of  a  brook,  the  comfortable  murmur  of  a  distant 
wood'iHgeon. 

Thare,  then,  he  determined  to  make  his  camp  for  the  night,  and 
W|pM  to  onload  bis  patient  companion.  The  pack  was  consider* 
aUa,  and  was  ooverod  with  an  old  torn  sail.  There  was  a  cooking- 
pot  axid  a  vpaie  pair  of  boots,  a  clean  ahirt,  some  stockings,  and  a 
VaO-wam  buff  jerkin ;  while,  wrapped  in  paper  torn  from  a  large 
book — o(  religion,  it  seemed— there  wa.s  a  quantity  of  bread  and 
ooid  bacofl,  and  in  the  cooking-pot  a  number  of  carrots. 

Ue  took  the  sail— it  was  an  old  topgallant,  and  had  been 
by  his  master,  the  Wapping  sailmaker,  on  his 
Ito  quit  the  plague-stricken  city — and  soon  rigged 
hJansrlf  up  a  shelter.  Ueantime,  the  donkey  was  joyfully  rolling 
gnnting,  tnappiing  and  crackling  the  brittle,  sun>dhvd  twigs. 
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'  Peace,  brute ! '  growled  his  master,  '  or  we  shall  be  eent  on  the 
road  again.'  He  thwacked  the  donkey,  and,  pulluig  him  on  to 
his  feet,  tiod  the  reinB  round  a  young  oak.  He  fed  him  with 
carrot's  and  bread,  and,  after  a  meal  of  bread  and  bacon  and  a 
draught  from  the  brook,  sat  himself  down  under  the  tent  to  smoke. 
His  ancient  dragoon's  sword  he  placed  under  his  knees  in  case  of  a 
surprise. 

That  he  had  fallen  asleep  was  certain,  for  at  first  the  voice 
mingled  with  his  dreams.  It  sounded  like  one  of  the  many 
summons  to  get  up  and  be  off,  the  many  harsh  threats  he  had 
suffered  from  since  leaving  London,  five  days  before.  Suddenly  he 
found  himself  wide  awake,  with  his  pipe  cold  in  his  hand,  stupidly 
staring  at  an  old  gentleman  who  was  angrily  calling  something  to 
him  from  the  further  side  of  the  brook. 

The  old  gentleman  was  evidently  very  angry,  and  judging  his 
quality  from  the  feathers  in  his  hat  and  the  lace  collar  he  wore, 
the  soldier  thought  it  politic  to  rise  and  salute  him. 

'  A  masterlesa  man,  I  warrant  you,'  shouted  the  old  gentleman  ; 
*  and  like  to  set  my  wood  afire  with  his  foul  tobacco  smoke.' 

*  Sir,'  stuttered  the  soldier,  '  I  mean  no  harm.  I  come  from 
Newbury,  and  I  merely  rest  myself ' — 

'  Come  hither,  rogue,'  the  old  gentleman  cried.  '  I  cannot  hear 
you.' 

The  soldier  advanced  to  the  brook-side,  and  stood  facing  his 
antagonist  across  the  running  water.  The  old  gentleman  had  fierce 
little  eyes  and  a  thin  nose,  like  the  breastbone  of  a  spring  chicken. 
His  moustache  and  chin  tuft  were  quite  white,  and  he  was  deeply 
pitted  with  the  smallpox. 

*  Now,  wretch ! '  he  snarled,  bending  forward  and  curving 
hand  over  his  ear.     '  Speak  up,  and  tell  me  no  lies.' 

Glibly  the  soldier  told  his  story,  the  one  he  always  kept  for 
the  cavalier  gentry,  since  from  his  dress  and  manner  he  knew  the 
old  gentleman  must  belong  to  the  Court  party : — that  he  was  a  cast 
soldier  from  his  late  Majesty  of  Blessed  Memory's  army,  and  since 
Worcester  fight 

*  In  what  regiment  ? '  the  old  gentleman  sharply  interrupted. 

'  In  my  lord  King's  troop  of  horse,  an't  please  your  honour/ 
said  the  soldier,  pat. 

—Since  Worcester  fight  had  returned  to  his  old  trade  of  carpenter; 
that  he  had  been  a  carpenter  in  Newbury  a  long  timo,  over  eioM 
the  troubles  were  ended ;  but,  seeing  that  the  fears  of  the  pestUeooe 
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had  stopped  aQ  hooae-building.  he  had  been  forced  to  wander 
*br(Md  in  searoh  of  work ;  that  he  went  about  from  farm  to  farm 
•ad  did  odd  jobs  with  hurdles  and  such  like,  and  that  at  the  great 
hoBtM  be  was  sometimes  suffered,  through  the  noble  kindness  of 
ihm  fontxy : — He  was  warming  to  his  tale,  encouraged  by  the  old 
feDdeinan's  nods  and  silence,  when  he  was  interrupted  sharply 
vith. '  Canst  make  a  cask  ? ' 

'  Ay,  your  honour,  that  I  can.'  said  the  soldier  heartily ;  as, 
tadted,  he  would  have  answered  if  asked  whether  he  could  make 
•  fir»<eQgin«.    Anything,  to  be  left  in  peace  for  the  night. 

*  Enoaj;h  !  Never  shall  it  be  told  that  an  old  soldier  of  his 
Uto  Most  Sacred  Majesty,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  pompously 
nising  his  plumed  hat,  '  was  permitted  to  pass  my  door,  while  I 
eoald  pre  him  work  and  he  was  willing.  See,  friend ;  I  Uvc  at 
KiaBOit  over  there  down  the  lane,  not  more  than  a  pistol  shot  away. 
Oaoia  Umb  to  the  morning,  and  say  that  I,  Sir  Randolph  Cleeve, 
■o  oidered  it.  We  shall  find  you  work  and  food  in  plenty,  I  war> 
nntyoa.* 

*  I  may  abide  m  your  honour's  wood  for  to-night  ?  * 

'Look  how  you  smoke  tobacco,  though,^  Sir  Randolph  cried, 
a  finger  at  him.    *  If  you  raise  a  fire  here  Til  have  you 
and  flayed.' 

*  God  save  your  honour  and  your  honour's  noble  family,'  crowed 
tka  soldier  after  him.  as,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  the  old  Cavalier 
hsa^tily  drew  himself  up  and  strutted  out  of  sight  lunong  the 


tb«  soldier  returned  to  his  bivouac,  and,  with  a  queer 

bent  down  to  relight  his  pipe.     The  donkey,  lying  against 

oak  tree,  twisted  his  head  round  solemnly,  and  as  the  soldier 

at  tha  tinder  their  ejres  met. 
'  Canst  owke  a  cask,  Neddy  ? '  the  soldier  chuckled. 
In  the  gathering  dusk  the  lighted  tobacco  glowed  on  his  bearded 
fMt,   the  hesTj  lines  alongside  his  nose,  the  tufted  eyebrows  in 
lASA  than  bristled  a  few  stiff  grey  hairs. 


U. 

at  last  he  awoke,   the  sun   was  already  high.     Once  or 
IB  the  early  morning  he  had  awakened  before,  bat  with  the 
pkasant  raooDeotion  of  the  old  gentleman's  permission  to 
tbars  bad  lozuhoualy  settled  himself  for  another  do2e.    Not 
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since  leaving  Wapping,  Eve  days  ago,  had  lie  bad  so  unbroken  a 
night's  rest. 

Now  ho  guessed  it  must  be  about  seven  o'clock — time,  in  all 
conscience,  to  be  starting.  Neddy  was  soon  packed  and  roped 
round  the  belly,  and  soon  they  were  in  the  lane  again. 

*  Fray  heaven,'  grumbled  the  soldier,  '  I  do  not  meet  the  old 
gentleman.  I  can  make  no  casks,  and  after  his  goodness  I  would 
not  risk  carrying  him  the  plague.' 

Down  the  lane  they  trudged,  that  shortly  ended  in  the  croM 
roads.  There  on  the  grass  plot  there  was  a  handing-post,  and  the 
soldier  was  examining  it,  laboriously  spelling  out  the  directions, 
when  a  voic«  called  to  him — nay,  almost  screamed  : 

*  Sakes  alive  !    It's  never  Amos  Bird  ?  * 

The  soldier  turned,  and  saw  it  was  an  elderly  woman,  carrying 
a  basket,  and  with  a  linen  cap  on  her  head. 

'  Amos  Bird  ?  '  she  cried.  '  Why,  thou'rt  never  master's  soldier 
in  the  wood  ?  Yet  'tis  thou  and  thy  donkey,  sure  enough.  Why, 
where  be'est  going  ?    Dear  heart,  that's  never  the  way  to  Nizella.* 

Blinking  in  the  hot  sunshine,  the  soldier  looked  at  her  cloeely 
as  she  came  towards  him,  and  though  the  hard  face  was  not 
altogether  imfamiliar — 

'  Jane  Port,'  she  said,  stepping  on  to  the  grass  beside  him. 
*  Never  forgotten  Jane  Port  o'  Ramsbury,  have  'ce  i  Here's  a 
piece  o'  good  fortune,  to  find  the  new  workman  is,  arter  all,  an 
old  friend.  Come  thy  ways  to  Nizells,'  she  laughed,  '  thou  old 
rascal  sweetheart  o'  mine,  and  begin  thy  cask-making.  Here  be 
an  egg  or  two  ready  for  breakfast.' 

Much  more  she  said,  laughing  and  gabbling,  till  the  8oldiM_ 
broke  in  upon  her  harshly. 

*  Look  you,  Jane,'  he  frowned,  as  he  began  to  have  some 
remembrance  of  the  ill-favoured  village  girl  who  in  his  youth  had 
terribly  pursued  him,  '  that  talo  of  mine  was  all  a  fudge  to  quiet 
the  old  gentleman  and  let  me  stay  the  night  in  his  wood.  I  never 
made  a  cask  in  all  my  life.  Besides,  I  am  presently  bound  lo  my 
brother  at  Devices.' 

'  Thy  brother  can  wait,'  declared  the  persistent  Jane.  '  Here 
at  Nizells  be  good  lodgings  ready  for  'ee,  and  passable  good  food. 
Why,  thou'rt  as  thin  and  rusty  as  an  old  nail.  As  for  the  cask- 
making,  'tis  but  a  new  hoop  needed  here  and  there.  I've  hammerad 
'em  myself  ere  now.  Come  thy  ways,  immejiat. — Hey-up,  Neddy  t ' 
she  screamed.    '  If  we  stay  here  talking,  we'll  be  simstrook.'    And 


baiom  Ute  soldier  ootild  prevent  her,  she  had  the  donkey  by  the 
haad  and  wu  dianring  him  across  the  road. 

Amoe  Bird  sighed  and  rubbed  his  nose,  feeling  his  doubt  and 
)ua  weakoeoB.  All  the  way  from  London,  he  had  been  much  pur> 
Med  Mtd  threatened.  He  had  been  stoned  and  beaten  to  drive 
him  back,  always  forced  to  go  long  ways  round,  across  hedges  and 
to  get  on  to  the  high  road  again ;  for  of  all  things  the 
people  feared  and  hated  most  anyone  coming  from  the 
dty.  Nor  the  farther  he  fared  from  London  did  the  oppo* 
grow  any  less  bitter. 
And,  after  all,  what  chance  waa  there  of  plague  from  him  1 
was  ae  nund  as  any  man  in  England,  had  never  had  a  day's 
la  hie  life  ;  while  as  for  the  things  in  his  pack,  what  infec- 
ooold  they  be  likely  to  carry,  with  his  constant  smoking  of 
lobaooo  t  And  so,  after  but  a  few  moments"  doubt  and  struggle, 
down  the  dusty  white  road  and  through  an  opening  in  the  wood,  in 
all  docility,  be  followed  the  voluble  Jane,  his  compunction  vanished 
ud  aptrits  risiiig  as  he  thumped  the  donkey  and  thought  of  a  few 
daji*  sorely  needed  rest. 

In  an  open  space,  and  yet  the  trees  growing  close,  they  soon 
on  Nizellfl.  It  was  a  comfortable-looking  timbered  manor- 
with  a  porch,  when.'of  the  first  story,  supported  by  corbels, 
rhat  overhung.  In  front,  on  a  paved  terrace,  a  lady  and  a 
child  ware  »tn>lling  up  and  down  in  the  warm  morning  sunshine. 
The  lady  was  bareheaded,  with  the  exception  of  a  transparent 
Uadc  lawn  veil  (in  which  the  soldier  thought  she  almost  seemed  a 
Degnw),  while  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  feather  fan.  She  walked 
hapddly  and  yet  with  grace,  thrusting  forward  her  bare  bosom 
nuieb  in  the  manner  of  a  pigeon.  The  child  wore  a  white  cap, 
tied  oTcr  hie  ears  and  under  his  chin,  and  a  blue-linen  jacket  with 
A  ibtDiBg  leather  belt. 

'  Make  thy  revecenoe,'  whispered  Jane.    '  'lis  Mistress  Price, 
'  Baoddph'a  daughter.* 

*  la  that  tha  soldier  ?  *  the  lady  called,  as  they  came  up  the 
path.    '  Where  are  you  gobg  to  put  him,  Jane  f  * 

*  In  the  attic,  madam,  and  bis  aaa  in  the  wood-house.     Come. 
_iriood,*  aba  emd ;  and,  with  the  donkey,  led  the  way  round  towarda 

back. 

But  th<«  iw*Idi<r  rrrr-;iin'-(i  tticro  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  looking  up  at  the  lady,  who  had  tbxown 
back  bar  reil,  and  tideloog  down  at  the  child.    AU  round  Miitrwi 
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Price's  temples  her  hair  clustered  with  many  little  tendril  curls,  and 
others  longer  at  the  aides,  the  rest  gathered  behind  and  fastened 
with  a  long  black  ribbon.  Her  large  eyea  were  heavy  and  drowsy, 
and  seemed  dark  and  discontented.  Careless  and,  indeed,  slovenly  as 
was  her  dress,  Bird  could  see  she  was  a  rare  beauty,  and  when  well 
attired  and  by  candle  light  would  doubtless  break  many  a  courtier's 
heart.  The  child  was  very  sturdy  and  healthy  looking — tanned  as 
a  nut,  and  a  little  nose  clustered  with  freckles. 

There  was  a  pause,  till  '  He  is  a  nice  man,  I  think,'  the  child 
whispered,  by  his  mother's  skirts.    '  WUl  he  let  me  ride  his  donkey  ?  * 

'  Doubtless  he  will,"  the  lady  smiled,  showing  her  dimples  and  a 
row  of  lustrous  teeth,  *  and  tell  you  all  about  his  battles.' 

Again  there  was  silence,  while  Bird  tried  to  think  of  something 
to  say. 

*  Does  the  young  master  care  for  toys  ? '  at  last  he  ventured, 
with  a  scrape  and  a  pull  at  his  hair. 

'  Tell  him  to  make  me  a  gun,'  whispered  the  child. 

'  Let  the  poor  man  have  food  first,'  his  mother  chided.  '  Come, 
Jimmy,  the  sun  grows  too  hot  here.     We  are  better  within.' 

The  soldier,  finding  himself  alone,  sighed,  and  then,  after  the 
manner  of  the  godly,  groaned.  There  was  still  time  for  him  to  go. 
If  Jane  had  not  taken  the  donkey  with  her,  he  thought  he  would 
have  gone.  But  she  came  and  called  him  at  the  angle  of  the 
house,  and,  like  a  scholar  summoned  to  his  book,  he  followed  her 
rouxkd  into  the  kitchen  without  a  word. 


m. 

Amos  Bird  soon  fell  into  Nizells'  ways.  Though  no  carpenter, 
he  was  handy  enough,  and  what  with  mending  the  hen-coops, 
chopping  wood  for  Jane  Port's  fire,  and  cutting  fresh  hedge-stakes 
and  palings,  had  scarcely  a  moment  to  himself.  In  truth,  it  was 
the  end  of  the  day  and  the  hours  of  rest  he  had  least  relish  for ; 
for  then  there  was  always  Jane  to  sit  with  in  the  kitchen,  her 
cackling  talk  to  listen  to,  her  love-making  to  ward  off,  and  her 
wearisome,  ingenious  questions  about  bis  past  to  answer.  So 
heartily  tired  did  he  grow  of  the  many  lies  he  told  her — since,  in 
fact,  it  was  as  a  staunch  Parliament  man  he  had  alwa}-B  fought, 
and  fought  well,  and  in  Newbury  had  never  been  except  once  or 
twice  as  a  lad  to  market — that  out  of  &heer  irritation  he  wm  ofte& 
on  the  point  of  telling  her  the  trutii,  and  be  damned  to  her.    Ht 
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would  perliapa  have  straightway  done  it,  did  he  not  have  the 
iutinct  she  never  would  peach  on  him,  and  that  the  confesaioo 
would  only  have  inevitably  drawn  them  closer  together,  after  ail. 

Wherever  he  might  be  at  work,  in  garth  or  meadow,  there,  sure 
MkOQ^,  was  the  little  James.  The  child  never  seemed  happy 
awBj  from  him,  was  always  searching  and  asking  for  bim  at  all 
Immoi  of  the  day.  And  the  soldier  saw  it  was  greatly  to  his  mother's 
oootent,  for  the  child's  ceaseless  activity  was  apt  to  tire  and  vex 
her ;  and  though,  aft«r  hor  fashion,  she  loved  him  dearly,  doubt- 
\mt  she  bved  her  ease  more.  So  it  fell  out  that  whenever  Jimmy 
WM  not  with  hia  grandfather  he  was  with  the  soldier,  and  often 
€iMMi^  they  were  all  three  together,  as  close  as  thieves. 

Uost  of  all  the  child  loved  the  disorder  at  the  back  by  the 
WQod-hoose.  There  a  load  of  gravel — fine,  dry,  red  gravel — ^had 
beea  eartod  irom  the  pit  up  the  hill,  and  there  thrown  down  for  him 
to  play  with.  If  his  mood  were  pacific  he  would  call  it  Primroao 
Hill,  and  pretend  to  espy  thence  all  the  chief  buildings  and  sights 
of  London.  The  rabbit-hutch  would  be  Whitehall,  and  the  hen* 
We«tmin«tcr,  the  tall  foxglove  the  spire  of  Paul's,  and  the 
tiiat  ran  to  the  wood  pile  the  easy  flow  of  River  Thames. 
'  And  I  can  see  the  coaches  crawling  along  the  Strand,'  he  would 
mj,  *  and  the  soldiers  at  platoon  in  Hyde  Park.'  And  lo  !  it  would 
be  nothing  bat  shoals  and  trails  of  ants. 

But  more  often  his  humour  was  warlike,  and  the  gravel  a  fort, 
was  fnll  of  Moors — bloody,  black-faced  Moora — and  must  im- 
Italy  be  stormed.  With  a  tin  sword  in  his  small  brown  fist, 
a  icarf  of  hia  mother's  tied  officer-fashion  over  his  shoulder,  and 
ha  fljM  bUsing.  he  would  yell :  '  Charge,  brave  boys  !  Charge  !  * 
Md,  followed  by  the  soldier,  armed  with  a  billhook,  carry  all  before 
Vm.  *  Die,  knave,  rogue,  cuckold ! '  he  would  scream,  stabbing 
Ikt  jnlmkm  August  air.     '  Are  they  all  dead,  .^mos  ?  ' 

*  tfsy,*  Mya  the  soldier  ;  '  here's  one  of  'em  left.*    And  Jamea 
start  yelling  again,  and  hack  and  stab  at  the  gravel  till  his 
>  tin  sword  bent. 
Wbtn  the  weather  was  too  hot — and  daily  it  seemed  to  grow 
Iter — bo  waa  cautioned  to  keep  out  of  the  sun  and  ait  quiet 
him  while  the  soldier  worked.    Then  his  chief  amusement 
to  gntlier  the  wood  cbipn  as  they  fell,  and  either  stack  them 
as  oompaniea  of  soldiers  or,  if  there  seemed  any  shape  in 
lo  rsoognise  them  as  friends.    *  See,  Amos,  here  is  the  King,* 
ko  woold  say,  *  and  these  are  his  czosa-tempered  little  dogs  that 
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jap  so ;  and  this  is  the  queen,  because  she  is  a  brown,  lowly  woman, 
and  the7  say  her  legs  are  bent.* 

*  Where  heard  you  that,  James  t '  laughed  Sir  Bandolph 
loudly. 

'  I  heard  it,'  the  child  repUed,  nodding  his  head  wisely.  '  And 
this  smooth  piece  is  Mistress  Stewart,  who  kisses  me  so,  and  whom 
I  love.' 

'  And  the  duke,  your  gossip— where  is  he  1 ' 

'  Here  is  the  duke,  and  that  is  his  long,  bony  nose.' 

'  Fie  !  *  cried  Sir  Randolph.  '  Never  let  his  royal  highness  hear 
that,  or  you  will  get  never  a  ship  to  fight  when  you  grow  up.' 

'  I  want  no  ships,'  said  Jimmy  sturdily.  '  I  shall  go  into  the 
Guards,  and  wear  a  scarf  and  gorget.  The  sea  would  only  make 
me  sick.' 

'  The  duke  is  his  gossip,'  whispered  Sir  Randolph  to  Amos, 
'  and  hath  promised  me  to  push  his  fortunes  in  the  Navy.  A  good 
gossip  that  for  a  boy,  friend — eh  ?  ' 

He  winked,  and,  despite  his  white  hairs,  looked  cunning  and 
unreverend,  the  soldier  thought. 

So  the  long  warm  days  passed,  to  Amos  Bird's  great  content 
and  peace,  and  further  and  furtlier  behind  him  died  away  as  in  a 
mist  the  recollection  of  the  horrors  he  had  fled  from.  He  could 
I  scarcely  believe  there  was  such  a  thing  as  plague  in  all  the  world  ; 
yet  he  had  seen  men  and  women  drop  dead  of  it  in  the  streets,  and 
heard  their  screams  as  they  ran  naked  to  ease  their  torments  in 
the  river. 

Happy  as  he  was  all  day,  most  he  loved  the  evening  cool,  when 
young  master  would  clamour  for  a  donkey  ride,  and  off  they  would 
'  go  together  down  the  lane  towards  the  farm  to  watch  the  harvesting 
(which,  despite  the  afflictions  of  the  country,  or  to  make  up  for 
them,  was  the  most  plenteous  known  for  many  years  past),  or  up 
the  hill  and  through  the  swing  gate  on  to  the  common,  to  talk  to 
the  miller  and  listen  to  his  complaints  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
times  when  never  a  wind  blew  to  work  the  mill.  Home  they  came 
by  moonlight — the  big,  yeUow,  harvest  moon — chattering  aloud  in 
the  cool  country  silence  of  many  things — of  their  house  in  London, 
close  to  the  Cockpit,  and  of  the  king  at  Salisbury,  and  the  return  of 
the  Court  to  Whitehall  when  once  the  plague  was  stayed,  and 
Jimmy  would  see  his  grand  friends  again. 

'  What  is  the  plague,  Amos  ?  '  he  once  asked.     '  My  mothf 
shudders  at  it  and  says  it  makes  men  hideous  to  look  at,  nnd  tnl 
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'  declarea  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  poor,  because  they  are 
)  dir^  and  ill-fed.    Is  it  worse  than  the  toothache  ? ' 
'  It  18  worse,  young  master,  in  this — that  a  taan  does  not  easily 
wooTcr  thicrofrotn.* 

*  I  woold  ratbor  liave  it  than  the  toothache,  though,'  said 
Twamj  thoughtfully.  *  I  had  the  toothache  once,  and  thought  I 
akoold  have  died.* 


IV. 

Dnomt  at  Nixells,  for  master  and  man,  was  alwajrs  midday,  and 
hj  that  tiaoe  the  eun  was  always  of  the  front  of  the  bouse.  There, 
IB  a  gnat  chair  drawn  out  on  the  pavement  in  the  shade,  most  of 
Qm  udy  afternoon  the  old  cavalier  would  sit  drinking  bis  wine, 
■ad  dosaag  later  with  a  handkerchief  thrown  over  bis  face ;  while 
wilhm  IBitoeaa  Price  lay  stretched  on  her  bed,  scarcely  clothed 
(•>  tfcfe  ikoefced  Jane  declared),  reading  plays. 

SookBtiiiifea,  as  Amos  passed  on  liis  way  to  resimie  work,  Sir 
Randolph  would  aunmion  him  and  give  him  a  glass  out  of  the 
Midt  bottle.  It  was  a  sticky  Portugal  wine,  brought  into  fashion 
by  tiM  qoeen,  and  to  Bird's  taste  exceeding  strong  and  miwbole- 
iBDie ;  and  the  soldier,  who  thought  but  ill  of  the  restored  monarch 
■od  bii  ways,  bad  always  to  drink  his  health,  and  that  of  the 
dake,  his  brother,  whom  he  both  loathed  and  feared. 

Often  Sir  Randolph  would  keep  him  there  talking  of  the  late 
jsars  and  his  late  Most  Sacred  Majesty ;  invariably  to  end  by  abusing 
heartily  and  freely.  Indeed,  the  old  cavalier  was  almost  as 
a|{ainat  Claries  Stewart,  his  untruthfulness  and  ingratitude, 
M  ii  ha  had  been  a  plain  Roundhead  from  the  dm. 

*  I  sold  my  plate  for  bim.  You  sec  for  yourself,  Bird,  I  have 
BomJIkt  but  pewter  left  to  be  served  on,'  he  cried,  aggrieved,  *  and 
I  drink  ewn  my  ale  out  of  a  glass ;  yet  I  cannot  recall  he  ever  gave 
■a  a  word  of  acknowledgment,  much  less  thanks.  I  armed  every 
kmd  I  had  about  the  plac«,  who  could  stick  on  a  horse.  Even  now 
I  pr^f^AT  some  of  their  widows.  There  are  three  of  them  at  this 
hoar  ia  oottagea  of  mine,  plague  take  it,  like  to  live  for  ever.  And 
aB  ha  ever  did  was  to  give  me  a  beggarly  knighthood  after  Kdgo- 
hSl,  and  when  I  Teoiuivd  to  ask  him  touching  the  Irish  Papists 
and  their  nunoured  coming  into  England,  told  mo  lie  after  lie. 
Bmilinf.  too,  and  pressing  my  hanrls,  and  looking  me  deep  in  the 
•yao,  as  if  I  wero  his  dearest  tiiead.' 
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*I  think,'  said  the  soldier,  drawing  himself  np  and  shuffling  on  his 
feet,  '  saving  your  honour's  presence,  his  late  Majesty  was  plainly  a 
knave.' 

'Between  ourselves,  friend,'  replied  Sir  Randolph,  *he  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  knave.  But  they  were  wrong  to  cut  off  his  head,  Bird. 
I  could  never  stomach  that.    It  was  both  sacrilege  and  murder.' 

'  Ay,'  said  Bird,  with  a  deep  breath,  '  that  it  was.  But  he 
died  well.' 

'  He  died  like  a  gentleman,'  said  Sir  Randolph  coldly,  fingering 
his  chin  tuft  and  nodding  his  head.  '  There  were  many  who  did  it 
for  him  ;  it  was  the  least  he  could  do  for  us.' 

As  for  Rupert  the  nephew,  for  Prince  Rupert  the  knight  had 
nothing  but  whole-hearted  bitter  contempt.  He  was  a  swinish 
German,  a  beggarly  Rhinelander,  a  cock-eyed  necromancer,  a  dried 
and  salted  obstinate,  hotheaded,  ignorant 

And  here,  as  the  little  James  ran  out  of  the  house,  flushed  and 
smiling  after  his  midday  sleep,  Sir  Randolph  checked  himself  and 
broke  off. 

•  Mum's  the  word,  Bird,'  he  whispered,  laying  his  finger  along 
his  thin  nose.  '  Little  pitchers  have  long  ears,  and  I  would  not 
have  the  innocent  repeat  phrases  of  mine  at  Whitehall.  We  live 
by  Court  favour,  as  others  do,  and  must  swim  with  the  tide.' 

It  was  that  same  early  September  evening,  when  they  were  all 
out  on  the  terrace,  and,  sword  in  hand  and  scarf  on  shoulder, 
Jimmy  was  drilling  the  soldier,  putting  him  through  the  firelock 
exercise  with  a  wooden  gun — to  his  grandfather's  great  delight — 
that  they  caught  the  sound  of  pipes  coming  towards  them  through 
the  wood,  nearer  and  nearer.  All  day  they  had  heard  the  wains 
go  creaking  along  the  road  below  and  some  of  them  up  the  hill, 
and  now  as  they  heard  the  pipes  knew  it  must  mean  the  music  of 
harvest  home. 

*  Surely  the  knaves  would  never  come  here  with  their  mum- 
ming ?  '  cried  Sir  Randolph  pettbhly.  '  I  am  no  farmer  of  theira, 
and  they  will  drink  up  all  my  spring  brew.' 

Through  the  wood  they  came,  however,  and  out  into  the 
opening ;  a  goodly  company  of  rustics,  men  and  women  aad 
children.  First  came  the  men  with  pipes  and  tabors,  playiag  ami 
dancing  forward  queerly  with  crooked  knees,  their  eyes  rolling, 
half  in  true  ecstasy  and  half  in  honest  fear  of  their  reoeptiocu 
They  had  parti-coloured  ribbons  in  their  hats,  and  ribbons  tied 
round  ankle  and  calf  as  high  as  the  knee.    Among  them  was  ooe 
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tHtb  *  dram,  beating  it  lustily  as  he  marched  m  front  of  a  huge 
iitltOow,  all  garnished  and  belted  round  with  aheaves.  He  seemed 
lo  be  already  half  drunk,  and  his  round  red  face  glowed  through 
the  ripo  wbaat'«an  like  a  copper  warming-pan  in  front  of  the  fire. 
Tbe  rost  were  all  in  amock,  brandishing  small  bundles  of  com,  of 
rf»,  axid  oats,  and  barley,  while  one  tall,  impudent,  brown  wench 
^^innmA  \j^xi  and  dangled  and  danced  it  as  though  it  were  a  baby. 
Sokamly  and  heavily  they  came  dancing  up  the  path,  and  ranged 
fkwnawlirca  in  front  of  the  terrace ;  with  something  of  defiance,  it 
nraed,  as  though  asserting  their  right  to  come  mumming  where 
ihajT  would.  Then  they  broke  off  and  gave  a  feeble  little  cheer. 
In  the  iUenc«  that  followed  there  could  be  heard  the  whispering 
MmI  nodding  of  the  children,  the  tittering  of  the  women,  and  the 
breathing  through  the  aoso  of  the  fellow  tied  up  in  the 
Ha  it  was  who  was  at  last  thrust  forward,  and  clearing 
wheftt^an  away  from  his  hot  face  with  one  huge  hand,  while 
with  the  other  planted  on  his  stomach  he  made  a  bow,  began  to 
■iMMt  OQt  his  vene,  jigging  up  and  down  aa  he  bawled  : 

U^re  be  we  with  the  Unt  of  tho  InaJ, 
Down  throogb  the  lane  and  up  throagb  the  wood, 
HUntft  be  carried  witti  all  ii»  we&tUi, 
And  wa  wUk  UtUe  maater  and  mlwus,  and  ;oa.  Sir  Knight  Randolph,  and 
f  llafiirti  aQ  here  proMnt,  good  heahlL    Harray  I 

Whueapon   pipe  and   tabor  and  drum  started  again,  and  the 
with  the  ribbons  crooked  and  kicked  their  legs  like  Bed- 

How  it  th«n  happened  neither  the  soldier  nor  Jane  Port  could 
tell,  onleas  maybe  the  old  knight  was  not  quite  sober  (likely 
I,  Mwing  he  had  that  afternoon  drunk  the  whole  of  his  bottle, 
and  sent  for  another),  but  nothing  woidd  content  him 
MV*  to  find  fault  with  their  dancing,  to  declare  they  had  lost  the 
trae  touch  and  mode  of  it,  and  that — by  the  rood  ! — he  would  show 
l^m  himfwlf < 

Ha  had  aoen,  he  said,  making  them  a  small  speech,  the  HoI> 
IhmIbs  dance  at  Bwda,  and  both  Italians  and  French  in  Paris. 
hHtdaa  aorae  leaping  Hungarians  who  had  oome  to  dance  before 
Ui  Majatty  at  The  Hague 

*  God  aave  the  King,'  at  that  shouted  the  rustics,  who  knew 
tBaadolpb  oame  from  Court,  and  desired  to  conciliate. 

*  Ftaca,  yoo  rogaes  I '  crird  Mio  knight,  rising  from  his  chair 
gtring  it  a  poah  behind  him.    '  Now  then,  knaves,  pky  mc  a 
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tuneful  stately  measure  on  your  pipes  ;  and  you,  sirrah,  tap  me  the 
drum,  but  do  not  roll  it  till  I  stop.' 

And  dance  he  would,  notwithstanding  MiBtresa  Price's  expostu- 
lations, who  seemed  ashamed  ;  for  wljich,  seeing  the  old  gentleman 
meant  nothing  but  good  nature,  the  soldier  secretly  condemned  her. 

Indeed,  as  he  began,  Sir  Randolph's  attitude  was  grave  and 
dignified,  entirely  becoming  to  his  quality  ;  but  as  he  warmed  to 
his  work  (the  wine,  too,  one  may  suppose  acting  as  a  diluent  to 
the  aged  blood  in  his  veins),  and  recollection  came  to  him  of  what 
he  had  seen  foreigners  accomplish  in  his  travels,  he  began  to  curvet 
and  to  leap,  to  snap  his  fingers  and  to  crow,  and,  with  his  arms 
crooked  archwise  over  his  head,  to  turn  rapidly  round  and  round, 
bending  the  knee  and  striking  the  pavement  with  his  heel  in  true 
Egyptian  fashion.  Faster  grew  the  music,  more  phrenetic  the 
drum,  and  stiU  the  dauntless  old  gentleman,  gathering  delight  in 
the  exercise  and  encouraged  by  their  cheers,  and,  in  truth,  stong, 
as  it  seemed,  by  some  strange  insect,  twisted  and  leapt  and 
crowed— faster,  higher,  louder.  He  ended  with  a  mighty  lofty 
bounce  in  the  air,  and  down  he  came  breathless  and  trembling,  his 
legs  wide  apart,  his  old  hams  shaking,  with  wide-opened,  frightened 
eyes  seeking  to  steady  himself,  as  helpless  as  an  infant  trying  for 
the  first  time  to  walk.  He  would  have  fallen  but  for  Bird,  who 
ran  and  caught  him  by  the  outstretched  hand,  and  supported  him 
to  his  armchair.  There  he  lay  panting,  with  closed  eyes,  while 
fitHl  the  music  played  and  the  drum  rolled ;  and  the  women  and 
children  gave  a  shrill  cheer.  As  for  Jimmy,  he  screamed  and 
clapped  his  hands  with  all  his  might,  though  his  mother  made 
mouths  at  him,  and  soon  went  off  sulkily  into  the  house. 

'  How  did  I  do  it,  Bird  ?  '  Sir  Randolph  gasped.  '  Rarely, 
or  no  ? ' 

*  Worshipful  sir,'  said  the  soldier  gravely,  though  within  he  was 
quivering  with  laughter,  '  1  have  never  seen  such  dancing.  Since 
David  condescended  to  dance  before  the  Ark,  there  has  been  dod« 
such  in  my  time.' 

'Enough,'  panted  the  old  gentleman,  well  pleased  with  his 
success.  '  Send  them  round  to  the  back  and  see  that  Jane  ghres 
them  a  drop  of  beer.  The  fellows  that  piped  and  he  that  epake 
the  speech  may  each  of  them  have  a  glass,  but  no  more,  oi  my 
Oporto.  And,  Bird,  if  there  be  any  cakes  for  the  women  and 
children,  they  may  have  them,  too.' 

When  at  last  the  company  had  gone,  greatly  oumforted  with 
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and  datifoUy  amazed  at  Sir  Randolph's  ood- 
ity — gratified,  besides,  with  a  handful  of  groata 
And  testen  from  kindly  prodigal  Mistress  Price,  who  had  soon 
weOfWKwl  her  temper,  and  a  few  of  her  soiled  ribbons  for  the 
UMBHl— Um  soldier  returned  to  the  terraco  and  found  the 
faug^  Btill  lay  there  extenuate,  with  the  little  Jamea  cuddling  in 

*  Eh,  chuck  t  eh,  sweetheart  boy,'  he  was  sajring,  with  still 
■oaw  nnuuns  of  breathlessness  ;  '  Wa  the  last  of  my  dancing,  the 
^wry  laat.  Thou  wilt  never  see  thy  old  grandfather  dance  more, 
tS  he  danoM  into  his  grave.' 

*  Nay,*  answered  Jimmy,  '  when  we  go  back  to  London  I  will 
tbe  King  what  I  have  seen,  and  he  will  make  thee  do  it  all 
'  agua  down  the  long  play-gaUery  at  Wliitehall.' 

And  all  the  evening  till  bedtime  he  was  pressing  his  grand- 
lo  ahow  tliem  another  dance.  '  Just  one  tiny  one,  snapping 
like  the  gipsies.'  And  the  old  knight  chuckled  and 
MTora  tLat  not  for  all  the  gold  in  the  Indies  would  he  ever  dance 
lin.  He  bad  not  done  such  a  thing  for  twenty  years,  and  he 
■Id  fsel  it  in  his  bones  all  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  life. 
80  Jinuny  was  carried  ofi  to  bed,  fretful  and  complaining,  and 
Randolph  lay  there  long  in  the  dusk  in  his  armchair,  fingering 
while  chin  tuft  and  watching  the  moonlight  broaden  in  gentle 
iplendonr  as  it  came  over  the  hill.  Then  with  a  deep  sigh,  on  hia 
dfto^ter'a  summons  from  the  porch  to  supper,  he  rose  and  dragged 
painfolly  within. 


Ov  hia  truckle-bed  np  in  the  attic  Bird  was  lying  in  his  shirt, 
iomag  and  starting,  and  longing  for  day.  At  last  towards  morning 
hi  MI  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  dreamt  he  was  onoe  more  at  the  sail- 
'a,  (oroing  the  needle  through  the  stifi  canvas,  in  the  long 

mom 

Baddcnly,  at  that  imsUint,  he  found  bimaelf  wide  awake.    Some- 
be  thought,  some  woman  had  screamed.    In  his  sleep,  as  he 
heard  it,  be  had  paused  to  fancy  it  the  scream  of  a  mother 
M  child  had  fallen  into  the  river  at  Wapping  Stairs,  and  WM 
hmB§  carried  oat  fa»t  and  wickedly  by  the  tide. 

Bofc  again  she  Kreamed,  and  then  Bird  knew  it  was  in  the 
hooae.    Ue  leapt  off  the  bed  and  began  to  huddle  on  his  clothes. 
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Belike  there  were  robbers  in  Mistress  Price's  chamber,  for  it  soonded 
as  though  thence  it  came. 

In  his  stocking  feet  he  rushed  to  the  door,  bent  himself  double 
as  he  ran  along  under  the  rafters,  and  climbed  down  the  ladder. 
He  shouted  as  be  ran  over  the  boards  to  the  staircase  to  startle 
the  rogues,  as  he  hoped,  and  let  them  know  help  was  near.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  he  coidd  see  down  the  corridor,  and  there,  coming 
out  of  his  daughter's  chamber,  he  saw  Sir  Randolph.  The  old 
knight  looked  all  white  and  fraU  in  his  nightdress,  and  was  shaking 
and  trembling  violently,  a  most  aged  and  piteous  sight. 

'  Run,  Bird,'  he  cried,  '  run  to  the  mill.  There  is  a  surgeon 
lodging  there,  newly  come  from  London.  Jimmy  is  taken  with  a 
dire  sickness.' 

The  soldier  almost  fell ;  indeed,  if  he  had  not  clutched  at  the 
hanging  he  must  have  dropped.  Then,  with  a  cry — a  loud  and 
bitter  cry  of  terror — he  turned  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

Never  heeding  his  bare  feet,  up  the  hill  and  through  the  swing 
gate  he  ran,  and  across  the  comer  of  the  common  towards  the  mill. 
It  was  bright  sunshine,  perhaps  five  o'clock,  and  smce  for  a  wonder 
there  was  a  breeze,  the  mill  was  working.  White-winged  and 
sonorous,  to  the  unhappy  soldier  it  seemed  with  steady  power  to 
be  grinding  life  and  death. 

The  miller's  cottage  was  hard  by,  and  there  at  an  open  window 
sat  an  elderly  man,  wrapped  in  a  bedgown,  reading  a  great  book 
and  smoking  tobacco  in  a  long  pipe. 

*  Sir,'  cried  the  panting  soldier,  beating  his  breast  to  get  his 
breath  ;  '  come  down,  I  pray  you.  There  is  sickness — terrible  sick- 
ness  ' 

As  he  paused,  half  strangled,  the  grave  gentleman  looked  down 
on  him  quietly  and  reprovingly,  answering  nothing,  and  juat 
parting  his  moustaches  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe.  Then,  as  he 
seemed  about  to  resume  his  book,  content  with  his  tobacco 
and  the  warm  sunshine  in  which  he  sat,  '  He  will  not  come,' 
thought  the  soldier,  with  a  groan.  'He  thinks  it  is  only  some 
carter  taken  with  the  colic  ;  or,  maybe,  he  is  too  great  a  man,  evea 
for  us.' 

'  Sir,'  he  cried,  coming  closer  under  the  window,  '  it  is  the 
little  heir  of  Nizells,  the  child  of  the  great  and  worshipful  courtier, 
Sir  Randolph  Cleeve.     Sir,  I  beseech  you ' 

With  a  dignified  gesture  the  surgeon  raised  his  hand.  *Sir 
Randolph  Cleeve  ?  '  he  said.    '  One  moment,  friend.    I  eome.' 
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He  tmt,  kA  through  the  open  mndow  Bird  could  see  he  was 
dTBflBtng  himself. 

*  Sir/  be  whimpered,  raiaing  hiB  joined  hands,  '  by  Jesus  Christ 
Uk  pMBioD,  I  implore  you  haste  or  it  may  be  too  late — too  late  !  * 
And  Umov,  till  the  great  man  should  make  himself  ready,  he  waited, 
l^mifg  up  against  the  wall  of  the  miller's  house,  his  face  hidden 
in  the  erook  of  his  arm. 

Is  a  long  cloak  edged  with  for,  with  a  Sat  cap  on  his  head, 
■od  carrying  a  gold -headed  cane,  the  surgeon  at  last  pompously 
•■Mged.  Under  his  arm  he  held  a  box,  and  this  he  solemnly 
handfed  to  the  soldier,  charging  him  weightily  to  be  careful 
olH. 

AoroM  the  common  and  down  the  hill  they  went  together,  the 
nidiar  ehattering  and  limping,  the  surgeon  asking  him  some  few 
qwirtinini.  and  the  soldier  answering  as  best  he  could,  hiding, 
■tMOwfailet  the  mighty  horror  gripping  at  his  heart. 

•Hie  t«eth,  I  give  you  my  assurance,'  said  the  surgeon  indol- 
l^tlj,  wisely  nodding  his  head.  '  The  teeth  and  convulsions. 
Kanght  bat  the  teoth.' 

Aa  be  walked  strutting  with  the  cane  he  bummed  a  little  tune, 
woriODg  his  thick  eyebrows  and  showing  his  sound  white  teeth ; 
bst  whether  it  were  from  natural  gaiety  of  disposition  or  in  con- 
timm  of  bis  own  skill,  the  soldier  could  not  tell.  Only  he  knew 
bt  bated  bim  for  it. 

At  the  porch  he  motioned  Bird  to  precede  him,  and,  gathering 
hil  cloak  together,  followed  him  up  the  stairs.  He  no  longer 
fcamuMMl,  but  frowned  and  muttered  with  the  abstraction  of  an 

In  the  chamber  Mistress  Price  sat  in  an  armchair,  holding  the 
ti^t  io  her  arms.    She  seemed  to  be  all  eyes  as  she  looked 
at  Bird,  and  past  him  at  the  surgeon.     Partly  dressed,  Sir 
Ipb  eame  forward  eagerly,  with  outstretched  hands.     '  My 
ctr  i '  be  cried  ;  and  taking  the  surgeon  by  the  elbows  shook 

heaitfly.    'Our  little  boy '    He  broke  off  with  a  sob, 

aad.  throwing  himaelf  upon  the  anuued  surgeon's  breast,  began  to 
•p. 

'liaj,  Sir  Randolph,  good  Sir  Randolph,  noble  Sir  Randolph 

it*  the  surgeon  cried,  comforting  and  patting  him.    'This 

^My  not  be.    Have  confidence  in  my  skill,  I  beseech  you  ;  and 

jrau,  too,  gxadooB  lady,  of  whose  virtues  and  beauty  I  have  heard 

M>  mocb  ia  commendation.    Come,  lay  me  the  young  gentleman 
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on  the  bed ;  and  you,  sirrah,  run  to  the  kitchen  and  tell  them  to 
heat  me  some  bricks.' 

So  while  Bird  ran  to  find  Jane  Port,  who,  knowing  naught  of 
the  trouble,  waa  pushing  loaves  in  the  oven  with  a  long  pole,  the 
Burgeon  laid  aside  his  cane,  and,  leisurely  opening  hia  box  and  putting 
on  his  spectacles,  proceeded  to  examine  the  sick  child. 

Piteous,  indeed,  were  the  cries  in  the  bedchamber  when  the 
surgeon  at  last  confessed  that  here  was  a  case  where  skill  was 
useless,  and  that  already  the  child  was  dead.  The  convulsion,  he 
explained,  arising  from  the  teeth  had  spread  and  seized  on  the  heart, 
presently  crushing  the  life  out,  as  the  hot  and  cruel  hand  of  a  boy 
nips  the  life  out  of  a  linnet.  With  the  gold-headed  cane,  standing 
well  apart  from  the  bed,  he  demonstrated  to  the  stupefied  mother 
and  to  Sir  Randolph,  feebly  shaking  and  crying,  that  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  as  though  they  were  dull  students  of  his  in  a  class ; 
and  as  he  did  it  he  smelled  a  pomander  he  had  taken  from  his 
box,  and  quitting  them  as  quickly  as  decently  he  could,  without 
demand  or  expectation  of  a  fee,  went  away  down  the  stairs  with 
his  cloak  drawn  over  the  mouth,  cursing  himself  for  his  folly  in 
ever  having  come. 

In  the  porch  he  met  Bird  coming  running  round  from  the 
kitchen  with  a  hot  brick  in  a  napkin. 

'  Hey,  fellow ! '  he  cried,  motioning  him  to  keep  hia  diatanoe 
with  the  cane,  and  speaking  muffled  from  behind  his  cloak.  '  How 
it  comes  here  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  in  some  merchandise ;  bat 
here  is  the  very  thing  pursuing  I  have  come  from  London  to  escape. 
Yonder  young  gentleman  is  dead,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  plague.  Tell 
your  master  to  set  dishes  of  vinegar  about  the  house,  and  bum 
Bulphur,  and  God  keep  you  all  from  a  like  infection.  But  summon 
me  not  again,  for  I  will  not  come.' 

And  with  hia  box  under  his  arm,  and  no  trace  of  former  dignity, 
the  surgeon  hurried  away  with  covered  mouth  and  bent  head. 


VI. 

It  was  midday  before  Bird  ventured  again  towards  the  house. 
Ever  since  the  surgeon  had  left  him,  standing  there  shaking  in  the 
porch,  his  heart  dissolved  to  water,  he  had  been  wandering  thtx>u^ 
the  wood,  groaning  and  trampling  the  brushwood  like  a  wounded 
beast.  But,  alas !  he  could  not  weep,  and  therem,  in  the  tortan 
it  caused  him,  he  fancied  part  of  his  punishment  lay. 
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On  Uie  paved  terrace  in  front  Mistreu  Price  was  airaleeBlj 
waQdog  op  aod  down,  still  only  half  dressed,  twiating  her  hands, 
and  feebly  waving  her  head  tiom  side  to  side  as  she  moaned. 
*  Hera  b  heevy  sorrow  come  upon  as,  Bird,*  she  cried  bitterly,  as 
he  oeme  np  the  path.  '  What  have  we  ever  done  to  deserve  so 
end  e  blow  ! ' 

In  the  porch,  just  where  he  had  dropped  it,  still  lay  the 
cold  DOW  as  a  stone,  and  with  head  bent  Bird  passed 
the  desolate  house.  Outside  the  chamber  door  above  he 
praead,  and  then,  with  a  groan  that  tore  him  like  a  wound,  he 
crtcnd. 

Jtnuny  lay  on  the  bed  in  his  nightdress,  straight  on  his  back. 
With   bis  little  half-opened  mouth  he  seemed  to  seek  pitifully — 
tmj,  almost  to  entreat — for    explanation    of    the    calamity    so 
nddenly  befallen  him.    Bird  noticed  how  brown  the  small  hand 
was,  CAd  how  white  the  slender  arm  above  the  wrist  whore  the 
fiaai  jacket  bad  used  to  fasten.    He  touched  him  on  the  forehead, 
■ad  afaaoet  sorsamed  at  the  startling  coldness  of  it.    Then  at 
kagth  with  an  effort  he  opened  the  nightdress  at  the  throat,  and 
toning  it  back  bent  forward  to  look  for  the  dr&ewled  tokens.    After 
ifl.  the  BUigeoD  might  be  mistaken.     These  men  who  fled  from 
finadop  wera  very  apt  to  see  in  any  chance  sickness  the  disease 
ihtj  leared.    That  it  had  only  been  some  ordinary  complaint  of 
ABdhood— perhspa  a  colic  from  unripe  fruit — was  the  only  comfort 
vUeh  had  sometimes  come  to  him  when  wandering  all  the  morning 
b  the  wood.    As  with  his  own  eyes  he  recognised  what  he  now 
most  be  his  own  immediate  handiwork,  with  a  wild  cry  he 
■Mwli—  backwards  on  the  floor. 
Whan  he  came  to  himself  he  found  Sir  Randolph  standing 
hunAn  him,  haggaid  and  dry.     '  Thou  art  a  good  fellow,  Bird.'  he 
disd,  as  the  dosed  soldier  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow.    *  Thou 
ieslafe  oar  gne(  as  if  it  were  thine  own.    Thou  art  right;  our 
hula  Jamea  loved  tbee  well.    Go,'  he  said,  after  a  pause,  '  make 
a  eoffin  for  the  boy — a  little  ooiEn  for  our  darling  boy.'    AM 
iridte  ohin  tnft  shook  as  if  with  the  oold. 
Bnd  rose,  and  for  the  fln«t  and  last  time  kUscd  his  playmate 
on  the  parched  bps.    Then,  putting  his  mouth  to  the  dead  child's 
ear,  ha  whi^tered :  '  Forgive  me,  and  as  thou,  being  m  heaven, 
intfrrwt,  entiBat  the  good  God  to  let  me  weep.    Grant  me  this 
lavoar,  for  Jesus  Christ  His  sake.    Amen.    Do  not  forget,  and  I 
wiD  sot  (ot|st  either.' 
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All  the  afternoon  in  the  woodhouse  he  worked  dumbly  afe  hk 
task,  using  what  poor  skill  he  had,  and  yet  failing  misefably ; 
trying  to  weep,  and  failing,  too,  in  that.  Neither  food  nor  dtink 
would  he  touch,  nor  do  more  than  shake  his  head  wrathfully  at 
Jane  when  she  besought  him  to  take  something  of  what  she  brought. 
The  woman  was  shocked,  too,  at  the  sorrow  befallen  her  master's 
house ;  yet  more,  it  seemed,  at  the  effect  of  it  ou  Bird,  a.t  the  dour 
silence  it  drave  him  to,  the  scant  heed  he  paid  her,  the  cold  dis- 
tance it  fetched  between  them.  When  at  last  towards  evening  t^^J 
work  was  clumsily  finished,  and  with  bowed  head  Bird  was  movij|^| 
away,  Jane  stood  watching  him  from  the  kitchen  door,  muttering 
broken  and  angry  phrases.  But  what  they  might  be,  wherein  lay 
her  complaint,  Bird  neither  knew  nor  cared. 

For  his  mind  was  fuU  of  what  he  must  do,  of  the  full  confession 
to  be  made,  ere  the  mercy  of  tears  could  bring  relief  to  his  tortured 
imprisoned  soul.  Long  time  in  the  gathering  dusk  he  stumbled 
through  the  shrouded  recesses  of  the  wood,  searching  for  words, 
praying  for  guidance,  seeking  some  measure  of  accommodation 
with  an  outraged  God.  For  that,  in  his  proper  passion,  the  old 
knight  would  kill  him  he  never  doubted  ;  and  so  it  was  to  a  just 
death  he  believed  himself  faring — as  surely  as  to  Tyburn — when  at 
last,  at  nightfall,  he  turned  again  out  of  the  wood  towards  Nizells. 
Almost  he  felt  joyful  at  the  thought  of  the  relief  it  must  bring 
him.  That  there  were  no  tears  in  heaven  he  felt  assuretl ;  but  in 
the  lurking  shadows  of  the  hell  where  he  was  plunging,  be  dared 
to  hope  they  might  be  suffered  unobserved. 

Meantime,  the  windy  sk-y  was  clouded.  Rarely  the  moon  broke 
through  in  full  splendour ;  more  often  it  lay  in  quickly  shifting 
patches,  swinging  like  giant  lantern  light  across  the  timbered  front 
of  the  manor  house,  In  his  familiar  chair  outside  on  the  terrace 
Bird  coxild  see  the  old  Cavalier  was  sitting,  a  dark  and  mournful 
patch  on  the  grey  pavement.  As  he  came  up  the  path  towards 
him,  trembling  with  resolution,  the  wooil-owls  screeched  like 
women  in  travail. 

Bird  stood  there  before  him,  with  his  haada  out,  as  he  had 
£een  the  penitent  fanatics  stand  at  the  drumhead  in  Cromwell's 
army,  confessing  their  sins  before  going  into  battle.  Uis  mind  wai 
BO  full,  his  heart  beating  so,  despite  hLi  desperate  and  despairing 
courage,  that  it  was  some  moments  before  be  could  speak.  And, 
as  a  judge,  with  dropped  head  and  hand 4  out&tietched  on  the  anxtf 
of  his  chair,  the  old  knight  waited  in  silence  for  him  to  begin ;  or, 
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p0riia{««  After  an  cruel  a  day,  it  might  be  the  poor  old  gentleman 

'  Sir  Randolph,'  at  last  he  cried,  '  hearken  to  me,  I  pray.  Deal 
with  me  in  jostioe  as  a  sinner.  I  have  lied  to  thee,  Sir  Randolph, 
from  ibe  fint ;  I  have  been  thme  enemy  always — all  my  life,  for 
tmnt  waa  I  in  th«  King's  army,  never  on  thy  side,  but  ever  fought 
■§niit  him  and  thee.  Nay,  more,  I  was  there  present  when 
ha  died,  and  in  his  passion  I  mocked  him.  I  spat  npon 
him  aa  he  pawed  to  judgment,  and  as  he  knelt  upon  the  scaffold 
I)«erad.' 

Again  the  swift  moonlight  swung  across  the  terrace,  and  as  it 
pMBod  Bird  saw  the  old  knight  sadly  drop  his  head  lower  in  grief 
<■  his  breast. 

*  Black  aa  is  my  soul  with  lying,*  again  he  cried,  '  it  is  blacker 
with  ingratitude.  Now  have  I  to  confeas  the  bitterest  wrong 
man  may  do  another.     I  have  returned  incomparable  good- 

I  with  evil ;  I  have  violated  the  kindest,  the  noblest  hospitality  ; 
I  hATe  carried  infection  into  a  pure  and  honourable  household. 
*Iii  I,  Sir  Randolph,  who  have  brought  hither  the  plague  from 
Loodoo  ;  'tis  I  who  have  wilfully  slain  thy  darling  boy.  Kill  me, 
B,  good  Sir  Randolph,  I  implore  thee.  Let  me  purge  my 
■oul,  and  so  stand  naked  before  God  to  receive  His  final, 
awful  judgment.* 

He  paused,  and  stood  there  with  his  hands  out  to  receive  the 
thiwrt.  *  Nay,'  he  cried,  on  the  knight's  continued  grievous  silence, 
*  if  thott  hast  no  death  for  me,  my  deaths  will  be  a  thousand ;  if 
thoo  hast  naught  for  me  but  silence  and  abhorrence,  my  torture 
110  be  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Kill  me  only  once.  Sir  Randolph, 
for  pity's  sake — good  Sir  Randolph  t ' 

Be  fell  upon  bis  knees  and  grovelled  towards  him  in  his  agony. 
flMriog  the  diair  by  the  arms,  he  shook  them  passionately,  crying 
akwd  (or  judgment  and  death.  .\.nd  as  the  old  knight  slid  slowly 
lowuda  him  and  fell  into  his  arms,  there  came  a  rift  in  the  troubled 
timith.  aad  in  the  pure  white  moonlight  he  saw  on  the  dead 
OMl's  (ace  the  dreadful  purple  tokens  he  had  seen  but  lately  on 
tfatchikl  within. 

Then,  indeed,  did  terror  seize  him — abject,  panic  terror,  terror 
<d  the  horribfe  disease,  and  terror  of  the  yet  more  weighty  judg- 
WtKA  in  etore.  and  like  a  madman  he  fled  away  into  the  night, 
;  o(  God's  wrath  and  the  tormenting  fires  of  hell. 

vob  jrrui.— «o.  io».  k.b.  26 
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In  the  kitchen  Jane  heard  the  forlorn  cries,  and,  pre&sing  her 
hands  on  her  thin  unlovely  bosom,  fell  into  unwonted  prayer. 

*  God  keep  us  ! '  she  cried,  aa  she  tottered  to  the  door.  '  That 
cannot  be  the  owls.' 

vn. 

How  she  found  him,  how  she  ever  guessed  whither  he  hj 
fled,  or  at  the  trouble  that  drove  him,  no  man  can  tell ;  unless, 
perchance,  it  may  be  that,  even  in  the  old  and  barren  of  spirit, 
love  keeps  his  instinct  and  prescience.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  following  day  that  at  last  she  came  on  hifn 
sitting  by  the  roadside  in  the  rain ;  for,  by  now,  the  weather  was 
completely  broken.  He  looked  up  at  her  savagely  from  under  his 
wet  matted  hair,  and  bade  her  not  come  nigh  him  ;  and  aa  she  fltill 
pressed  on,  leapt  to  his  feet  and  threatened  her  with  stones. 

'  Nay,  Amos,'  she  cried,  '  dear  Amos,  let  me  come  with  thee ; 
let  me  be  near  thee  in  thy  trouble.  I  have  always  loved  thee,  ever 
since  a  lad.  Let  me  be  with  thee  now,  for  a  time — only  for  a  time.* 
Despairingly,  she  cried  out  to  him  she  had  always  known  from  the 
first  whence  he  had  come,  that  she  had  never  flinched  from  him  at 
Nizells,  and  never  would.  What  was  the  plague  to  her,  if  only 
she  might  be  with  him  ? 

All  the  wet  evening,  driving  the  laden  donkey  before  her,  she 
continued  to  follow  him,  as  near  as  she  dared  go ;  for  plainly  the 
man  was  distraught,  and  never  spared  pelting  her  with  stones. 
And  she  cried  out  to  him  what  she  beheved  might  lessen  the  anguish 
of  his  remorse,  what  she  hoped  might  even  bring  his  sorrow  some 
assuagement :  that  Mistress  Price,  at  the  best,  was  naught  but  a 
loose  woman ;  that  little  James  was  only  a  bastard — hers  and 
the  duke's  \  and  old  Sir  Randolph  nothing  better  than  a  time- 
server,  a  miser,  and  a  thief.  She  stood  there,  white  and  defiant, 
out  on  the  gleaming  wet  road,  while  the  mad  soldier  cast  stones  at 
her  and  cursed  her,  and  bade  her  be  silent,  or  hd  would  oome  and 
cut  her  throat. 


Late  that  night  they  were  seen  together  at  an  alehouse  in 
Newbury,  the  soldier  sitting  crying  over  a  mug  of  ale,  the  woman 
still  trying  to  comfort  him, 

'  The  poor  man,'  she  explained  to  the  alehouse  keeper,  *  hath 
heard  of  the  loss  of  all  his  family  in  the  city  from  the  plague,  and 
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WmmBfum^bbBtoM..  He  could  not  be  with  them  owing  to  Mrvioe 
with  A  noble  knight  at  Bucklebury,  and  now  he  believes  it  his  own 
ptoper  faolt,  and  grieves  sore.' 

TIm  landlord  clicked  sympathetically  with  his  tongue,  and 
aodded. 

*It  g;rows  late,  mistress,'  he  said.  'Will  you  and  the  poor 
fBotleman  be  needing  beds  ? ' 

*  Nay,'  ancweted  Jane,  with  a  wan  blush,  *  I  go  to  my  sister's 
t  Baalc  Street,  who  will  give  me  room  for  the  night,  I  doubt  not. 

good  master,'  she  added,  drawing  the  landlord  aside  and  un- 
her  handkerchief,  '  here  is  money  for  bed  and  breakfast, 
Lti  iam  want  for  nothing ;  nor  the  ass  either.  And,  landlord,'  she 
Hid,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  '  prithee,  dry  his  clothes  for  him  and 
greaM  bis  boota  well,  for  the  poor  soul's  feet  are  cut  and  bleeding  ; 
•ad  mAk«  him  «at  heartily  in  the  morning,  and  keep  him  by  the 
tin  1  am  round  again.    Take  good  care  of  him,  landlord,  for 

f»  Mice,  and  thou  shalt  be  well  paid.' 
Woodonsg  at  her  earnestness,  the  landlord  nodded  and  opened 
tht  ftiwt  door  for  her. 

*  It  laias,'  be  said  brieBy,  peering  out  into  the  drenched  pall  of 
It 

'  Ay,*  nid  Jane,  throwing  her  damp  skirt  over  her  head,  '  it 
taiD*,  indeed.    Pray  heaven  it  may  clear  the  air.' 

The  landlord  dosed  and  bolted  the  door,  and  going  to  the  fire 
aked  out  the  mIms. 

Whan  at  last  he  came  to  summon  the  soldier  to  his  chamber 
ht  foond  him  fast  asleep,  with  his  arms  outstretched,  the  palms 
Hmwmugt,  and  his  head  on  the  table.  Even  in  the  hollow  of 
kia  dreuw  be  leei&ed  still  to  be  imploring  the  stroke  of  pardon. 

Waltek  Frith. 
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Beyond  and  above  the  delight  I  feel  at  standing  onc«  more  on 
deck  at  the  breaking  of  the  day.  and  watching  the  well-remem- 
bered outlines  of  little  Barbados  gradually  growing  distinct  in  the 
pearly  light,  is  the  recollection  of  the  really  great  part  played  by 
the  island  in  the  fortunes  of  the  West  Indies.  Loyal  with  a  blind, 
unreasoning  loyalty,  speaking  of  themselves  as  more  English  than 
the  English,  the  'Badians,  whether  white  or  black,  are  perhaps 
more  intensely  patriotic  than  any  people  under  the  sun.  Why 
this  should  be  so  I  do  not  pretend  to  speculate.  I  can  only  note 
the  existence  of  a  strange  fact,  one  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
all  our  dealings  with  the  West  Indies.  A  few  moments'  thought 
about  the  matter  breeds  great  wonder  why  it  should  be  so.  For 
it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  bad  old  days  of  our  history  even 
those  who  fought  and  died  for  the  freedom  w^e  now  enjoy  were  not 
averse,  when  opportunity  offered,  from  sending  their  own  white 
country  men  and  women,  whom  the  fortune,  or  accident,  of  war 
had  delivered  into  their  hands,  out  here  as  slaves — yes,  slaves — 
to  toil  under  this  blazing  tropical  sun  and  live  upon  such  coarse 
and  miserable  food  as  the  avarice  of  those  who  purchased  them 
would  allow.  One  would  naturally  erpect  to  find  in  the  descendants 
of  people  thus  used  a  fierce,  deep-seated  hatred  of  the  land  that 
could  thus  serve  her  children,  or,  at  the  best,  some  such  feeling  as 
that  possessed  by  American  citizens  of  British  and  Dutch  descent 
towards  England  to-day.  I  mean  the  feeling  that  prompts  them 
to  teach  in  their  schools  the  daily  lesson  of  hatred  and  contempt 
for  England,  and  to  dwell  with  never-fading  delight  upon  the  fact 
that  they  '  whipped  us,'  as  they  put  it. 

But  in  spite  of  the  past,  and  of  the  long  neglect  which,  after  our 
bungling  fashion,  we  have  accorded  to  our  most  loyal  colonies,  the 
Barbadians  love  the  Old  Country  with  a  deep-seated  afieotion 
which  nothing  seems  able  to  weaken  in  the  least  degree.  And 
this  it  is,  more  than  anything  else,  which  makes  the  little  island 
eo  very  interesting  to  a  thoughtful  Briton.  I  must  haateo  to  saj, 
however,  that  this  by  no  means  ccbausts  ito  attraotioos ;  tAtlier  i| 
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ly  Aooentuates  them.  Owing  to  its  position  in  what  may  justly 
called  tho  heart  of  the  north-east  trade  winds,  and  tlie  con- 
ition  of  the  land,  it  is  the  healthiest  place  of  any  note  possessed 
ns  within  the  tropica.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  you  will 
upon  the  old  tombstones  in  the  cathedral  grounds,  dating  back 
over  two  himdred  years,  many  allusions  to  the  '  deadly  climate,' 
bnt  one  must  steadily  bear  in  mind  the  way  in  which  people  lived 
in  thote  days,  and  transfer  tho  blame  to  them  from  the  climate. 

While  enjoying  most  keenly  the  view  as  daylight  strengthened, 
I  WM  greatly  amused,  but  withal  somewhat  saddened,  to  notice 
kiw  penifttently  a  large  class  of  travellers  will  worry  themselves 
i&lo  ft  perfect  fever  without  the  slightest  cause  before  and  upon 
uriving  at  their  deatination.  You  meet  them  everywhere ;  on 
train  journeys,  coming  to  Euston,  say,  they  will  be  fussing  and 
Mytting  about  before  arriving  at  Wiliesden,  and  will  stand,  their 
baoda  full  of  parcels  or  bags,  ready  to  leap  upon  tho  platform 
balm  the  fctmin  stope,  and  work  themselves  almost  into  a  fit  of 
madneae  over  supposed  losses  of  luggage.  That  they  are  usually 
tar  later  in  getting  away  from  the  station  than  the  deliberate 
»r,  who  does  not  stir  until  the  train  stops,  never  seems  to 
'  to  them,  any  more  than  docs  the  obvious  fact  that  the  saving 
ire  minutee.  if  possible,  would  be  dearly  bought  by  the  waste 
<4  tiacoa  iMoeasary  for  such  feverish  restlessness.  In  like  manner, 
fan  ihall  tee  upon  the  arrival  of  one  of  our  cross-Channel  steamers 
aa  alnoct  frantic  rushing  and  crushing  to  get  ashore,  in  spite  of 
tha  oooteroptuoua  warning  of  the  officials  and  the  repeated  asaur- 
aaee  that  there  is  really  no  hurry — the  train  will  not  leave  until  all 
paaangBtB  have  disembarked. 

80  in  like  manner  and  equal  foolishness  is  it  here.  Instead  of 
UMauibiililn  that  he  is  abroad  for  pleasure,  and  that  hurry  and 
woaj  are  the  two  awom  foes  of  anything  like  enjoyment,  behold 
the  tOBrist,  at  least  an  hour  before  there  is  tho  alightest  necessity 
for  pwparatJon,  standing  fully  panoplied  and  loewled  with  liglit 
aitidaa,  fevexishly  tapping  the  deck  with  one  foot  and  mopping 
hia  atraaming  brow  at  intervals,  aa  if  the  ship  were  about  to  dash 
tato  the  harbour  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  and,  hardly  giving  him  time 
ta  gtt  into  a  boat,  turn  round  and  speed  back  to  sea  again.  I  do 
▼efilj  believe  that  such  folly  as  this  does  more  to  spoil  a  holiday 
than  anythion  ^'^f  '^  ^'*>  moreover,  in  tropical  countries  dia< 
tbctly  daaguwm.  The  oificiab  on  board  ahip  to-day  arc,  with  but 
few  sxeeptaoDa,  far  too  careful  of  the  mterests  of  those  they  are 
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paid  to  look  after  to  leave  any  loophole  for  delay  and  discomfort. 
Therefore  please,  dear  fellow-tourists,  don't  hurry  and  don't 
worry.  Having  superintended  the  packing  of  your  impedimenta,  if 
you  are  leaving  the  ship  here,  and  are  dressed  for  going  aahora, 
stand  and  enjoy  the  busy  scene,  snnf!  up  the  strange  new  scent  of 
this  sunny  island,  and  watch  the  ebullient  negro  eager  to  do  you 
some  service  for  reward  in  current  coin. 

As  the  Tagus  steamed  slowly  up  to  her  buoy  and  was  made 
fast,  I  noted  with  some  surprise  that  there  were  three  huge  sailing- 
ships  in  harbour,  deep-laden,  and,  sailor-like,  I  fell  a-wondering 
what  they  could  be  doing  here.  Because  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  had  shipped  that  immense  mass  of  cargo  here,  or  that 
they  had  brought  it  for  discharge,  under  the  present  conditions  of 
trade.  But  it  was  not  until  I  met  the  genial  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Company  that  the  mystery  was  explained,  and  another 
instance  afforded  of  the  wonderful  ramifications  of  world  trade. 
They  were  sugar  ships  from  Java,  which  in  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  sugar  market  had  been  ordered  here  as  a  good  centre,  from 
which  they  might  sail  with  all  despatch  to  the  most  profitable 
market  upon  receipt  of  telegraphic  advices  ;  to  the  United  States, 
Canada,  United  Kingdom,  or  the  continent  of  Europe.  Also  there 
was  a  survival  of  a  bygone  day,  an  old  clumsy -looking  barqne 
from  New  Bedford  on  a  sperm-whaling  expedition,  whose  appear^ 
ance  carried  me  back  in  spirit  over  most  of  the  seas  of  the  round 
world.  The  ubiquitous  German  steamer  was  there  too,  and  also 
an  Italian  steamship  groping  for  cargo.  But  what  pleased  ms 
best  was  the  appearance  of  the  yacht-like  inter-ialand  steamers  of 
this  company,  so  gracefully  elegant  in  their  lines  that  it  was  bard  to 
credit  them  with  two  thousand  and  odd  tons  capacity. 

Comes  to  add  to  the  bewilderment  and  unrest  of  the  passengers 
before-named  a  flotilla  of  boats,  each  with  its  sable  occupants 
screaming  for  patronage  in  choice  negrese  (if  I  may  coin  a  word 
to  express  the  quaintness  of  the  negro  dialect),  and  ready  appar* 
ently  to  divide  the  prospective  passenger  piecemeal  in  order  to  gtst 
a  share  of  his  custom.  Come  also  the  dorj^s  of  the  div'mg-boys, 
who  to  the  untravelled  beholder  are  really  great  fun,  causing  one 
to  forget  that  water  really  can  drown  by  the  way  they  behsye  tfl 
its  instability.  But  presently  the  tourist,  even  the  first-time 
tourist,  is  made  aware  that  beneath  this  chaos  the  forces  of  order 
have  been  at  work ;  men  he  has  never  seen,  humble  servants  of  his 
that  be  will  not  be  called  upon  to  recognise  financially  or  other* 
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wiM,  have  been  labouring  on  his  behalf,  and  he  has  only  to  get 
into  ft  boat  and  be  rowed  ashore  to  find  that,  except  for  the  inevit- 
abl*  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  all  surrounding  scenes,  his  ways 
wajs  of  pleasantness  and  all  his  paths  are  peace.    Compara- 

80,  of  course. 
The  tourist  in  quest  of  strange  scenes,  of  utter  change,  whose 
I  doe*  not  permit  such  a  costly  journey  as  that  to  the  Far  East, 

17  find,  will  find,  in  these,  our  West  Indian  possessions,  sufficient 
of  marvel,  of  mystery,  and  of  utter  difference  from  anything  to 
iriueh  he  has  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  compensate  him  for 
not  being  able  to  go  farther  afield.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  first 
landed  at  the  carenage  ('  canash ')  of  Barbados  I  was  utterly 
bewildezed  by  the  amount  of  animation  exhibited  by  the  people, 
fajr  tha  strangeness  of  everything  around  me,  and  by  the  all-em- 
hnmsg  beat.  The  latter,  indeed,  as  compared  with  what  is  felt 
on  boMd  the  ship,  is  at  first  rather  alarming  to  the  novice  in  tho 
tmpiea.  But  there  is  really  no  reason  for  alarm,  as  I  soon  found, 
or  oven  dtsoomfort,  if  only  the  commonest  precautions  suggested 

'  pnadcnoe  he  ob«erved.  I  have  seen  on  this  cruise  a  young  man 
bon  in  Barbadoa  in  an  ordinary  suit  of  dittoes  and  a  cloth 
cap.  When  I  met  him  be  was  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse  through 
Um  heat,  and  actually  wondered  why.  One  would  have  thought 
tktM  hh  personal  sensations  would  have  been  sufficient  to  warn 
him  from  so  foolish  a  course.  To  the  ordinary  person,  however, 
who  has  Bommer  clothes  the  weather  presents  no  terrors,  and  by 
taking  llttOfi  quietly  little  or  no  inconvenience  is  felt. 

To  the  student  of  history,  above  all,  Barbados  should  be  intensely 
iBiawatuig.  Driving  along  its  beautiful  roads  and  enjoying  the 
•plndonr  of  the  vegetation,  especially  the  gorgeouaneas  of  the 
flowen,  one  cannot  help  but  think  of  tho  white  slaves  to  whom  I 
■Dodad  in  the  outset  of  this  article ;  must  recall  with  feelings  of 
«ntr  honor  the  cruelty  that  doomed  men  and  women  of  our  own 
IB08  lo  be  sold  like  beasts  and  used  worse  than  bea8t.s  in  this  tropical 
dnne.  One  i*  continually  bound  to  wonder  whether  even  under 
tfie  laah  the  negro  and  white  slaves  worked  as  do  the  freemen  of 
lo^y.  I  have  juitt  mot  an  antiquated-looking  truck,  laden  with 
a  ho^ihead  of  ragar,  the  net  weight  of  which  is  always  about  a  ton. 
Hub  track,  heavy  and  cumbrous  enough  in  itself  to  be  a  fairly 
awkward  drag  in  roughly  paved  streets  like  these,  is,  with  its 
burden,  being  dragged  along  by  two  negroes,  a  third 
a  pair  of  shafts  for  sti.'ering  m  the  ma.    I  am  rather 
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at  a  loss  how  to  characterise  their  labour,  for  fear  of  being  accused 
of  exaggeration,  but,  really,  under  a  northern  sky  I  shoxild  call  it 
terrific,  to  myself.  In  conveying  cargo  oS  to  the  ships  also  a  most 
clumsy  but  immensely  strong  lighter,  capable  of  taking  some 
twenty  tons,  is  used.  Now,  during  the  moat  of  the  year  the  north- 
east trade  winds  blow  into  Carlisle  Bay  with  almost  the  force  of  a 
gale  throughout  the  day,  yet  these  huge  boats  are  roioed  ofi  by 
four  or  five  men  working  twenty-foot  scaffold  poles  flattened  at 
the  ends.  To  row  a  mile  like  that  against  a  heavy  wind  and  sea 
is  a  task  that  seems  impossible  of  performance,  yet  it  is  daily  done 
and  nobody  is  surprised.  But  to  see  the  muscular  effort  put  forth 
by  these  negroes  from  the  time  they  leave  the  carenage,  or  river, 
until  they  arrive  at  the  ship  should  inspire  a  wholesome  respect, 
not  merely  for  their  strength,  but  for  their  powers  of  endurance 
and  obvious  willingness  to  put  those  powers  to  the  proof.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  of  the  '  lazy  nigger '  about  them. 

In  fact,  I  discover  in  this  extreme  capacity  for  the  hardest 
work  and  cheapness  of  labour  a  most  patent  reason  for  the  back- 
wardness of  some  West  Indian  islands,  notably  Barbados,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Ancient,  cumbrous,  and  lengthy  methods 
are  still  used  for  the  two  reasons  given  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paragraph.  There  is  also  a  third,  which,  whether  advanced 
by  prudential  or  philanthropic  motives,  is  equally  praise- 
worthy. It  is  that  work,  and  consequently  food,  must  be  found 
for  the  teeming  population,  and  if  a  sudden  influx  of  capital  were 
to  result  in  the  displacement  of  the  human  labour  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  some  very  serious  social  compUcations  would 
be  certain  to  ensue.  Things  would  adjust  themselves  in  time, 
no  doubt,  but  during  that  time  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that 
distress  and  disturbance  would  assume  alarming  proportions. 

I  know  of  no  place  in  the  world,  certaiidy  not  even  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  where  the  curious  spectacle  of  white 
and  black  people,  equally  native  to  the  soil,  equally  acclimatised, 
and  in  perfect  accord  with  each  other,  may  be  seen  as  here.  In 
the  absence  of  any  direct  statistics  I  must  assume  that  many  of 
the  whites  are  descendants  of  English  slaves  sent  over  here  under 
the  infamous  old  system  in  vogue  two  himdred  years  ago.  Some 
must,  of  course,  be  descendants  of  planters  who  have  come  down, 
in  a  double  sense,  to  the  social  status  of  the  field  negro.  But  by 
some  peculiar  latent  pride  of  race  these  poor  whites,  at  least  a  very 
large  number  of  them,  Lave  absolutely  refused  to  tuiacegenate. 
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look  at  them  i»  sufficietit  to  show  that  no  African  blood  has 
■Wminglod  with  theirs,  and  though  burnt  a  lively  red  by  exposiira 
to  the  sun,  their  hair,  features,  and  eyes  are  perfectly  and  entirely 
Britiah ;  while  those  of  the  women  who  have  been  able  to  shade 
thaOMslvM  a  little  would  but  for  the  curious  'Badian  dialect  pass 
■Mter  in  any  English  town  as  English.  This,  too,  is  in  face  of 
tha  fact  that  in  many  negro  families  of  five  or  six  children,  with 
an  absolutely  black  mother  and  pseudo-father,  there  will  be  as 
many  shades  of  colour  as  there  are  children. 

Bearing  the  fact  in  mind  that  Barbados  was  practically  the 
liat  discovered  of  all  the  West  Indian  Islands,  or  Caribbean  Islands, 
••  I  should  prefer  to  call  them  rather  than  help  to  perpetuate  the 
aid  moeoiioeption,  there  is,  or  should  be,  something  fascinating  in 
tka  coMJdeTatioD  of  its  progress  and  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
in.  The  tourist  who  arrives  here  will  certainly,  if  he  be 
expend  little  precious  time  during  the  day  in  roaming  the 
ctoarded,  hot,  and  dusty  streets  of  Bridgetown,  but  either  by  light 
mihray  or  carriage  get  out  mto  the  country,  where  he  will  find 
orach  to  inteteat,  amuse,  and  instruct  him,  and,  what  is  also  of 
ywt  eoDiequenoe,  excellent  accommodation  in  a  few  comfortable 
holdB.  Of  course,  for  the  tourist  who  expects  to  be  '  Cooked  * 
(bo  pan  intended)  disappointment  is  waiting,  and  such  persons 
win  omaDj  be  found  lounging  in  long  chairs  on  the  front  verandah 
ol  the  oeamt  hotel,  loolang  inexpressibly  bored  and  apparently 
woadecing  why  they  came.  Yet  even  they  are  unconsciously 
•MiivtBg  much  benefit  from  the  warm  air  and  strong  life-giving 
Inane  of  this  most  healthful  little  island,  the  outpost  of  all  the 
Chlibbeee,  and  from  ita  geographical  position  the  most  perfectly 
aim  ted  of  them.  Those  who  intend  to  obtain  all  the  mental  and 
phTBOal  good  that  such  a  wonderful  trip  as  this  can  do  them  will 
mru  be  at  a  Iom  for  objects  of  interest  and  pleasure,  for  even 
dzhring  along  the  roads  one  can  study  the  domestic  Ufe  of  the 
people  can  note  how,  with  a  little  cabin  the  sire  of  an  omnibus, 
plopped  ap  on  a  few  blocks  of  coral  from  the  damp  of  the  ground* 
the  prophetor  manages  to  run  quite  an  estate,  having  a  patch  of 
f^rim  grouDd,  a  pig  or  two,  some  goats,  fowls  and  ducks,  and  even 
■■■eliiiwi  eoating  to  the  poaseaaiou  of  a  calf  and  a  woll'groomed 
Ettle  donkey. 

Into  the  much-vexed  arena  of  jiolitics  I  do  not  propose  to 
tttter.  It  does  not  commend  itself  to  me  as  a  profitable  study  in 
each  a  eketch  aa  I  intend  this  to  be.    But  I  should  be  entirely 
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false  to  my  own  convictions  if  I  failed  to  point  out  how  moch 
has  been  done  to  Barbados  in  the  past  by  the  neglect  and  utter 
ignorance  of  successive  home  Governments,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
hard  things  that  have  been  said  about  her  planters  and  so  forth, 
she  has  managed  to  hold  her  own  against  the  utterly  unscrupulous 
attempts,  of  Germany  especially,  to  destroy  her  trade.  But 
America  also  intends  her  no  good  unless  she  will  transfer  her  affec- 
tions to  the  United  States,  which  is  unlikely,  and  if  effected  would 
be  of  doubtful  benefit  to  her.  Also,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  grieved 
to  see  how  deeply  the  splendid  services  of  the  Royal  Mail  Oompany 
in  the  past  have  been  ignored,  and  pariah  steamers  of  foreign  ori^, 
of  perfectly  loathsome  condition,  and  run  at  about  one-tenth  of 
the  expense  per  ton  of  this  company,  are  allowed  to  come  in  and 
carry  off  the  cargo  from  under  the  very  bows  of  the  mail  ships. 
The  competition  is  so  entirely  one-sided.  These  mail  ships  are 
well-kept,  well-manned,  and  well-officered.  In  the  inter-island 
vessel  in  which  I  am  at  present  writing,  of  1,300  tons  register,  there 
are  a  captain  and  four  officers,  a  chief  engineer  and  four  juniors, 
a  doctor,  a  purser,  a  chief  steward,  and  at  least  fi^fty  hands.  And 
there  is  not  one  too  many  for  the  work  to  be  done,  for  on  the  inter- 
island  passage  northward  from  Barbados  neither  captain  nor 
officers  can  reckon  on  a  full  watch's  sleep,  so  rapid  and  arduous  is 
the  service,  while  its  punctuality  is  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
To  think  that  this  splendid  service  is  often  run  without  profit  or 
gratitude  makes  me  feel  very  sad. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  consideration  of  Barbados  itself.  The 
first  thing,  I  think,  that  strikes  an  observant  visitor  is  the  curious 
variety  of  negro  dialects.  They  are  enough  to  drive  a  precisian  in 
language  imbecile.  For,  not  content  with  inflexions  and  intona- 
tions copious  enough  to  turn  a  Chinese  green  with  envy,  every  rule 
of  grammar  is  systematically  inverted,  and  the  quaint  melange  of 
speech  is  delivered  at  hurricane  speed,  making  this  pseudo-English 
quite  as  unintelligible  as  Sanscrit.  I  earnestly  trust  that  no  one 
will  ever  attempt  to  write  a  book  in  any  current  West  Indian 
dialect  of  English.  It  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  absolutely  unread- 
able ;  besides,  the  accents  and  tone- values  are  impossible  of  repro- 
duction in  print.  Without  attempting  to  perform  the  impossil 
I  should  like  to  quote  just  one  sentence  I  caught  from  our 
one  day  :  '  How  yeu  doan  go  down  dese  road  an  fotch  dem  watteF 
like  yeu  ben  beg  for  long  pass."  In  fairness  to  the  negroes  it  must 
be  said  that  when  speaking  to  '  fresh  people/  as  they  term  the 
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vinton,  they  modify  this  terrible  jargon  greatly,  bo  that  it 
MUM  poaoible  to  understand  them  by  listening  very  care- 
foOj ;  while  the  better  class  of  coloured  folks  speak  quite  a  pure 
W«»gii«K,  albeit  with  a  strange  singing  accent. 

TlwrB  were  many  points  of  interest  in  this  beautiful  island  that 
flahiwid  attention.  First  of  all  a  visit  to  Codrington  College,  that 
voodarfol  monument  reared  by  old  Sir  Christopher  Codrington, 
wluek  lias  supplied  so  many  earnest  and  godly  ministers  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  journey  thither  from  Bridgetown  is  made  by 
eatiiagB,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles  as  near  as  I  can  remember — 
nCiMr  s  long  distance  for  two  horses  if,  as  usual,  the  return  journey 
}■  to  be  made  shortly  after  arrival.  So,  as  the  merciful  man  is 
to  hb  beast,  I  should  advise  a  trip  to  the  Crane  Hotel 
the  engaging  there  of  another  carriage  from  the  courteous 
kiMDord.  Indeed,  the  point  of  Barbados  upon  which  the  Crane 
Bold  H  boih  is  well  worth  a  visit  of  itself,  and  if  the  visitor  is 
ligunniB  he  may  enjoy  a  bathe  in  the  roaring  surf  from  the  hotel 
Wth'hoose  that  will  long  linger  in  bis  memory.  And  he  will  find 
kii  CTMtere  comforts  very  well  attended  to  into  the  bargain. 

Wmrn  thence  to  the  College  is  a  beautiful  drive  of  about  six 
milw  Hie  approach  to  the  fine  old  building  is  through  a  magni- 
avenue  of  those  amazingly  artificial- looking  trees,  the 
palms.  I  have  repeatedly  been  assured  that  they  have 
no  oonunercial  value  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  another 
tne  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  that  can  so  simulate  an  arti- 
ieial  prodnction  as  does  this  one.  A  beautiful  curved  column  of 
lovght  or  rather  of  roughened  wood,  since  the  corrugations  are  not 
and  at  a  little  distance  are  hardly  discernible,  springs 
the  graixnd  almost  like  the  bulb  of  a  hyacinth  in  a  vase, 
ig  to  tbe  age  of  the  tree  this  rough  colunm  rises  a  number 
into  the  air,  awd  suddenly  terminates  in  a  shaft  of  smooth, 
iwo.  This  shaft,  looking  like  polished  jade,  rises  from  four 
to  tan  feet  farther,  and  terminates  in  a  plume  of  feathery  leaves 
midribs  are  sometimes  twenty  feet  long,  while  the  side- 
;  greenery  is  from  six  inches  to  thirty-six.  But  at  the  time 
bodding  there  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  rr>ugh  bark  and  the 
oolimm  a  series  of  green  clubs,  which  contain  the  Sowers. 
dobs  project  upwards  all  around  the  trunk,  and  when  tliey 
ripe  burst  and  exhibit  tho  inflorescence — I  cannot  say  the 
e  there  is  no  blossom,  only  somcthir.g  like  an  ezagge> 
I  graas  Msd-epathe.  Those  palms  in  the  approach  to  Codrington 
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College  rise  to  a  uniiorm  height  of,  I^should  say,  75  feet,  and  look  as 
regular  as  the  colunxna  in  a  cathedral.  On  either  sideof  their  straight 
lines  there  are  beautiful  lawns  of  emerald-green,  bordered  with 
shrubs  that  simply  blaze  with  colour.  These  lawns  run  down  to  limpid 
lakes  which  reflect  all  the  glories  of  the  tropical  vegetation  around, 
for,  owing  to  their  sheltered  position,  they  are  perfect  mirrors. 

Then  the  grey  old  building,  up  which  beautiful  plants  climb, 
lies  before  the  visitor,  embowered  in  loveliness  and  basking  in  peace. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  the  devoted  student  may  study  God  in  nature 
and  nature  as  God's  expression.  On  the  other,  farther  side,  well- 
kept  lawns  and  shrubberies  slope  down  to  the  azure  sea,  and  on  the 
right  a  low  building  covers  in  a  swimming-bath  of  almost  icy-cold 
water,  direct  from  the  spring,  which  emerges  into  the  light  there 
for  the  first  time.  In  this  splendid  restorative  the  humid  students 
disport  themselves  after  their  studies  or  their  games.  I  inquired 
of  my  guide  whether  it  was  not  dangerous  to  pass  so  rapidly  with  a 
superheated  body  into  so  cold  a  medium,  and  he  answered,  with  a 
rather  disdainful  shrug,  that  he  had  never  known  of  any  ill  efiects 
resulting  from  such  a  practice.  Well,  he  must  know,  but  I  confess 
that  I  should  have  expected  something  difierent.  But  I  remem- 
bered the  sudden  transitions  of  the  Turkish  bath  and  was  silent. 

Then  we  sauntered  around  the  building  to  where  we  had  left 
our  carriage,  and,  behold !  a  monkey,  a  black  furry  creature, strongly 
reminding  me  of  the  grass  monkeys  we  used  to  buy  in  Java.  Know- 
ing something  of  the  quite  uncertain  ways  of  these  animals,  I  did 
bot  cultivate  a  close  acquaintance  with  him,  contenting  myself  by 
standing  well  beyond  his  reach — he  being  chained — and  making 
him  a  few  offerings  of  fruit  and  biscuits.  And  then  my  courteous 
galde  and  I  said  farewell  to  each  other.  I  held  out  my  hand  and 
shook  the  gentleman's  warmly,  but  as  I  did  so  that  monkey  sprang 
out  at  me,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  if  he  could  have  broken  his 
chain  he  would  have  given  me  an  exceedingly  bad  few  minuiea. 
Wonderingly  I  asked  my  guide  what  I  could  have  done  to  put  the 
animal  in  such  a  passion  with  me ;  when  he  told  me,  to  my  gretat 
Burphse,  that  it  was  pure  aSection  on  Jacko's  part  for  him.  He 
had  owned  the  animal  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  was  so  passicmately 
attached  to  him  as  to  be  intensely  jealous  of  anyone  else  who  even 
spoke  to  him ;  but  if  anyone  so  much  as  touched  his  master,  aa 
I  had  done  unwittingly,  he  was  always  nearly  frantic  with  rage. 
And,  indeed,  he  looked  to  me  as  if  he  would  take  a  long  time  to 
recover  his  equanimity. 
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Bidding  (areirell  to  the  beautiful  spot,  with  its  old-world  air  o 
tnactinoci  peace,  we  drove  back  to  the  Crane,  and  after  one  of  the 
|lattnnt«8t  aftemooos  I  have  ever  spent  returned  to  the  Marine 
Hotll  in  the  balmy  cool  of  the  evening,  along  the  pretty  country 
rctads,  where  the  care-free  families  of  small  proprietors  were  sitting 
•k  Uwir  hut-doors  in  perfect  contentment,  indulging  in  the  usual 
aiinfai  chatter  of  the  country  communities,  or  sauntered  along 
tbe  RMdB,  leading  their  goata  to  graze  on  the  scanty  herbage  fringing 
Uw  oane  fields.  I  presume  there  is  some  bye-law  forbidding  them 
to  iBow  their  goats  to  range  whithersoever  they  will,  since  the 
omnivorous  habits  of  these  quaint  animals  are  well  known,  and 
tbey  would  doubtless  play  havoo  with  the  growing  crops.  But  I 
never  grew  tired  of  noting  the  patience  of  the  negroes  as  they 
IcNOiged  by  the  roadside,  restraining  their  goats  by  a  piece  of  string 
fram  going  farther  than  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land  in  their 
teareh  for  sustenance. 

Next  morning,  by  the  advice  of  ray  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,  Captain  Owen,  the  Royal  Mail  Company's  superintendent, 
I  started  at  7.30  a.m.  on  the  toy  railway  that  bisects  the  island  for 
•  wiat  to  the  watering-plaoe,  we  should  call  it,  of  Bathsheba. 
I  aadeistood  that  it  would  be  proper  to  spend  the  day  there,  and 
tkat  I  ahould  Und  the  acrommodation  good.  So  t  went  fully  pre* 
fUtd  to  see  and  be  seen ;  for  the  tourists  to  this  pretty  place  may 
at  least  be  sure  tliat  whatever  else  they  may  fail  in,  they  will  cer- 
taaly  aSord  considerable  gratification  to  the  indigenous  population, 
if  oolj  in  the  contemplation  of  strangers.  The  latter  part  of  the 
nad  lay  along  the  sea  coast  of  the  island  opposite  to  Bridgetown, 
and  reminded  me  very  strongly  of  the  journey  along  the  Isle  of 
Man  by  the  electric  railway.  Also  it  raised  a  grave  question  in 
mj  mind.  I  had  been  repeatedly  assured  by  most  competent 
Mtliorities  that  Barbados,  alone  among  the  West  Indian  isles, 
Aowed  no  traces  of  volcanic  agency.  And  Sir  Daniel  Morris, 
Ih*  ooBXteoQs  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  all  the  West  Indies, 
had  atran^y  impressed  the  same  view  upon  me.  Yet  in  view 
of  aO  IhoM  aoonnoas  rock  masses  which  lay  pilerl  in  heaps  alt 
•long  tha  beach,  what  was  I  to  think  ?  I  have  seen  lava  in  all 
it!  fonns  aD  or»r  the  world,  notably  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  have 
ppfW  io  believa  that  I  cannot  mistake  its  honeycombed  surfaces 
«kflr*wr  I  aee  them.  And  if  those  masses  of  rock  ofT  the  coast  of 
Barbados  were  not  lavs  (pace  all  the  authorities),  then  I  have  never 
Man  anj  lara  at  all. 
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But  I  Am  Btill  premature,  for  while  travelling,  even  at  the 
leisurely  rate  of  the  aforesaid  toy  railway,  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  examine  the  rocks  carefully.  However,  as  soon  as  I  had  reached 
the  pretty  village  of  Bathsheba,  and  made  my  arrangements  at 
the  comfortable  little  hotel,  I  saimtered  down  to  the  beach,  the 
tide  being  well  out,  and  sorutiniBed  the  nearest  masses  of  rook  veiy 
closely.  And  I  found,  as  I  expected,  that  they  uwre  huge  lava 
fragments,  not  torn  from  any  difis  on  shore,  for  there  were  none 
that  they  could  have  been  detached  from,  but  hurled  up  from  the 
Bea*bed,  ejected  by  some  submarine  volcano,  who  knows  how  long 
ago  1  That  they  had  been  under  water  for  a  very  long  time  was 
obvious  from  the  many  coralline  formations  with  which  they  were 
studded  ;  but  as  to  their  general  structure,  they  were  identical  with 
the  water-worn  lava  masses  in  the  South  Seas,  over  which  I  had  so 
often  trudged  with  bleeding  feet  in  my  old  whaling  days.  And  if 
the  whole  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  were  to  declare  I  was 
wrong,  1  am  still  obstinate  enough  to  hold  to  my  own  conviction. 
But  I  admit  most  freely  that,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  are  no 
evidences  of  Plutonic  agency  in  the  island  proper. 

That  was  a  pleasant,  restful  day  at  Bathsheba,  mostly  spent  in 
prowling  about  the  beach.  Bathing  was  out  of  the  question,  for  me 
at  any  rate,  as  the  negro  young  folks  trooped  down  to  watch  what 
the  *  buckra '  was  doing,  and  to  beg  of  him.  I  am  sorry  to  say  a 
ungle  word  not  in  praise  of  Barbados,  but  it  is  a  fact,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  that  it  holds  the  palm  for  beggars  among  all  our 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Men,  women,  and  children  beg  without 
any  reason  if  they  perceive  a  likely  subject ;  do  it  apparently  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  and  not  at  all  because  they  have  any  need  of 
alms.  For  the  actual  signs  of  want  are  strikingly  absent,  much  to 
the  credit  of  all  concerned,  since  incomes  must,  in  the  natiue  of 
things,  be  exceedingly  small.  But  I  noticed,  much  to  my  satis* 
faction,  that  the  pure  white  natives  did  not  beg.  Two  or  three  of 
the  dear  little  white  children,  bless  their  absolutely  colourless  little 
faces  I  did  come  and  oSer  shells  for  sale ;  but  they  were  as  well- 
behaved  as  it  was  poeaible  for  children  to  be,  and  not  at  alt  im- 
portunate. 

I  left  Bathsheba  after  a  most  delightful  time,  and  arrived  in 
Bridgetown  feeling  that  I  should  be  ready  for  any  amount  of  sight- 
seeing on  the  morrow.  And  it  was  just  as  well  that  1  did,  for  I 
found  that  my  indefatigable  friend  had  arranged  for  me  to  visit 
two  sugar  plantations  the  next  day,  as  I  had  expressed  a  wisih  lo 
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60  K>.  Tbe  fact  ia  tliat  on  my  last  visit  to  the  island  (before  this 
1),  Uiirty  yean  ago,  I  had  trudged  out  to  a  plantation  and 
very  well  received,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  I  weis  a 
r,  of  no  importance  whatever.  And  I  was  anxious  to  see 
wliat,  if  any,  had  been  the  alterations,  as  far  as  my  memory  would 
lerve,  in  the  suiroimdin^  euid  methods  obtaining  to-day  compared 
with  thirty  years  ago.  Early  next  morning,  therefore,  I  took  a 
eaniage  and  drove  out  to  the  first  of  the  two  plantations  to  which 
I  had  iatiodoctions.  Arriving  there,  I  was  simply  astounded  to 
find  that  every  detail,  from  the  cutting  down  of  the  '  kee-an  ' 
(loeal  pmrnimciation  of '  c^ane '),  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  if  I  had 
been  khaie  all  my  life.  There  was  not,  so  far  aa  I  could  see,  the 
iK|fr»— »  alteration  in  anything.  The  furnaces  burning  '  trash  ' 
(the  fibre  of  the  cane  after  it  has  passed  through  the  rollers  of  the 
and  the  juicse  has  been  squeezed  out  of  it) ;  the  long  row  of 
•pans  on  one  aide  of  the  sugar-house,  from  the  first  introdne- 
oC  the  pore  cane  juice,  to  be  mixed  with  lime,  to  the  last  pan, 
the  thickened  juice  had  become  sugar,  and  was  being  baled 
oat  into  the  troughs  where  the  granulating  frames  were  being 
dowly  rerolved  in  it  by  hand ;  the  large  shallow,  wooden  receptacles 
when  the  product  was  slowly  cooling  and  dnuning,  and  the  big 
waBehoOM  full  of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  still  draining — all  was  as  it 
had  bean  thirty  years  before.  The  superintendent  was  an  aged 
OMD,  who  had  been  thus  engaged  all  his  working  life,  and  seemed 
even  now  to  lack  no  energy,  although  he  was  close  upon  eighty. 
With  gteat  ooortesy  he  showed  all  that  wa.?  to  be  seen,  but  did  not 
■ppiiai  at  all  astonished  when  1  commented  upon  the  absence  of 
att  change.  He  attributed  it  to  the  perfection  of  the  method 
ly,  but  also  in  some  measure  to  the  necessity  for  employing 
labour  aa  poesible,  the  island  being  over-populated,  in  his 


I  noted  the  absence  of  a  distillery  here,  remembering,  as  T  did 
vividly,  that  feature  of  the  estate  and  mill  that  I  had  been 
many  jrear*  before.  My  informant  said  that  there  never  had 
baco  one ;  they  had  always  sold  their  molasses  and  refuse  from 
wUdi  ram  waa  diatiUed,  and  did  so  now.  Then  he  invited  me  to 
hie  pretty  bot  lonely  house.  He  had  reared  a  large  family,  e\'ery 
n— iihfT  of  which  had  prospered,  married,  and  left  him,  and  now 
u  kb  Tary  old  age  be  was  entirely  alone,  which  I  thought  ead. 
1  did  not  spend  long  in  his  house,  nor  did  be  press  me  to  atay  or 
na  lainabnent  of  any  kind.    Not  that  I  needed  anything, 
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but,  remembering  the  boisterous  Barbadian  hospitality  of  olden 
days,  I  was  somewhat  surprised. 

Then  I  drove  off  to  another  plantation,  but  as  it  was  almost  a 
facsimile  of  the  one  I  had  just  left  I  did  not  go  over  it.  Moreover, 
the  agent  or  superintendent,  who  had  some  grown-up  daughters  to 
keep  him  company,  seemed  to  me  like  a  man  distraught  with  some 
great  loss,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  intruding  at  an  inopportune  time, 
and  hastened  away,  satisfied  that  whatever  changes  there  may 
have  been  in  Barbados  since  my  early  days,  there  had  been  none 
in  the  sugar  industry,  and,  remembering  the  state  of  the  sugar 
trade,  I  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  the 
planters  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  both  for 
economic  and  Imperial  reasons. 

Upon  returning  to  the  hotel  I  was  informed  that  the  mail 
steamer  was  in.  and  I  consequently  made  my  preparations  for 
departure,  knowing  that  my  ship  would  be  sailing  that  afternoon. 
Upon  getting  down  to  Bridgetown  I  was  almost  deafened  by  t^e 
bustle,  and  as  there  was  a  strong  breeze  blowing,  and  the  heat 
was  very  great,  the  dust  was  almost  blinding.  Everybody  in  the 
street  seemed  full  of  important  business,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  no 
place  for  a  loafer  like  me,  so  I  fled  to  my  ship.  The  canash  was 
almost  packed  with  craft  being  driven  from  shore  to  ship  and 
from  ship  to  shore  through  the  rough  water,  and  the  many  water- 
men's boats  with  passengers  in  transit.  I  had  thought  of  visiting 
the  mail  ship,  but  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  things  on  board  and 
around  her  decided  me  to  do  nothing  to  add  to  the  cares  of  her 
officers,  who  I  felt  sure  were  in  no  case  to  be  pestered  by  inquisitive 
strangers  like  myself  with  no  excuse  whatever  for  their  intrusion. 
So  I  decided  to  go  on  board  the  Eden  and  make  myself  at  home, 
pending  our  departure  for  the  north. 
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SoiCB  years  &go  the  '  Morning  Post '  coined  the  ezproaaion  '  The 
Ezodos,*  and  it  served  well  to  represent  a  state  of  things  in 
country  districta  of  England  which  was  then  deplored  by  every 
{htful  man  and  woman  in  England.    That  condition  of  affairs 
unhappily  still  more  conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
r,  azvd  in  others,  where  it  is  perhaps  less  conspicuous,  the  evil  i^ 
dmo0t  BS  great  as  it  is  in  those  villages  where  there  is  no  melancholy 
Mnas  of  derelict  tenements  to  proclaim,  albeit  silently,  that  the 
labttation  of  the  sons  of  the  soil  knows  them  no  more.     Year  by 
jBar  the  agricultural  population  of  the  villages  continues  to  dwindle 
»y,  and  the  congestion  of  the  towns  by  men  and  women  who 
but    partially  and    spasmodically  employed  becomes  more 
manifert  and  alanning.    From  this  in  its  turn  come  a  risen  as  well 
•  zinng  generation  reared  in  an  unhealthy  environment,  grown 
gSDiring  to  feeble  maturity  without  an  adequate  supply  nf 
kt,  air,  and  exercise.    Next  come  Royal  Commissions  to  inquire 
"into  tbe  phjaical  degeneration  of  our  race,  so  that  for  the  future 
tba  BIna-books  may  give  chapter  and  verse  in  detail  concerning 
a  general  truth  that  u  painfully  obvious  ;  and  all  the  time  earnest 
and  dever  oMayista  busy  their  brains  in  seeking  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  desertion  of  the  country  by  tbe  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
•oQ,  and  in  vtriving  to  suggest  a  remedy.    The  dulness  of  life  in 
\tcj  Tillages  and  its  deadly  monotony  is  the  most  favoured 
of  tbe  exodus.    In  the  towns  are  to  be  found  abundant 
lities  for  social  intercourse,  good  and  bod,  lighted  streets, 
loaements  of  a  hundred  kinds,  many  of  thom  gratuitous,  countless 
laatiUitions  for  the  public  bcneQt.     In  ii  wurd,  there  is  always 
wmtthing  to  look  at,  sometbiitg  to  rouse  the  interests  of  tbe  poorest. 
In  tha  country  there  is  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  save  the  daily 
nind  and  the  common  task,  and  they  arc,  as  Mr.  Henry  James 
voold  «ay,  '  of  a  monotony '  which  is  hardly  to  be  borne.    The 
pobi  at  which  they  cannot  bo  endured  at  all  comes  when  the 
villager  who  has  prospered — he  who  fails  never  rua]ipears 
•  down  in  patronising  mood,  extends  hi.s  sympathy  to  his 
asaodatcs,  and  expatiates  at  length   upon  the  contrast 
VOL.  xvm.— :(o.  los,  v.8.  20 
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between  the  animation  of  life  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Birminghmn, 
by  comparison  with  that  of  the  country. 

Such  being  the  explanation  given,  we  see  many  most  estimable 
eSorta  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  diUness  made  by  men  and  women 
who  fondly  hope  that,  if  they  succeed,  the  countrymen  will  stay  in 
their  native  villages,  will  breathe  sweet  air  unfouled  by  smoke,  will 
sleep  in  daintily  clean  rooms  with  '  open  jasmine-muffled  lattices ' 
I  (as  a  matter  of  fact  a  rustic  would  sooner  die  at  once  than  sleep  in  a 
room  with  the  window  open),  and  will  develop,  with  the  help  of 
the  country's  boundless  store  of  nourishing  food,  the  phjrsical 
bealth  and  strength  which  are  sadly  to  seek  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion. So  village  clubs  are  organised,  and  the  gentry  de\Tse  concerts 
and  theatricals  in  the  village  school,  and  the  curate  (the  '  leg-break 
curate '  of  the  familiar  story,  and  a  very  useful  member  of  society 
he  is)  busies  himself  with  his  cricket  club,  and  so  on.  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  say  a  single  word  to  discourage  any  such 
endeavours  to  make  life  in  the  villages  a  trifle  less  dreary,  or  that 
I  should  deny  their  operation  for  good  so  far  as  they  go.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  exodus  continues,  and  it  continues  because 
dulness  is  but  a  part  of  the  evU  to  be  contended  against,  is,  in  truth, 
in  far  too  many  parts  of  rural  England,  the  direct  consequenc*  of 
a  disease  which  is  always  present  to  the  mind  of  the  patient  except 
,  when  kindly  sleep  knits  up  his  ravelled  sleeve.  The  plain  and 
terrible  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  districts  far  wider  and  more 
numerous  than  the  kind  dwellers  in  towns  and  casual  visitors  to 
our  pretty  villages  can  be  expected  to  realise,  the  agricultural 
labourer,  his  wife,  and  his  children  arc  half-starved  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  life.  Men  do  not  earn  anything  approaching  to 
a  living  wage,  and  that  is  why  the  best  of  them  flock  to  the  towns, 
many  of  them  to  be  no  more  seen,  and  why  the  clubs  and  the 
concerts  and  the  theatricals,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  healthy 
gaiety  fail  to  produce  all  the  desired  cSect.  Fanem  et  Circensea 
was  an  intelligible  cry ;  Circefises  sine  pane  are  an  unintentional 
mockery  and  a  failure.  That  is  the  hard  and  lamentable  fact,  and 
it  is  well  that  it  should  be  known,  since  the  wisest  of  physicians 
cannot  prescribe  effectually  for  the  body  politic,  or  for  the  physical 
body,  until  the  disease  has  been  diagnosed  with  precision. 

To  tell  the  squahd  truth  concerning  the  life  of  the  country  is 
not  the  fashion  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant  story  in  the  telling ; 
but  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  make  it  known.  The  locahty  oonoeming 
the  social  state  of  which  I  desire  to  state  some  very  depressing  facts 
^,  perhaps,  exceptional  m  its  misfortunes,  although  it  is  mote 
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Only  to  bo  but  an  example  in  a  fairly  large  class.  No  names  will 
be  meatioDed  that  are  not  entirely  fictitious,  no  topographical 
iDdicktaona  will  be  given  by  which  a  stranger  could  discover  our 
borne  of  poverty.  A  cap  will  be  fitted  to  no  man's  head ;  and, 
■Ithmigh  (acta  carefully  ascertained  must  needs  be  stated,  there 
it  no  desire  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  any  living  man.  In 
&ei,  Um  whole  object  of  writing  is  to  make  public  the  deplorable 
lUte  of  a  humble  and,  it  is  feared,  not  an  entirely  exceptional 
eomnranity,  in  the  hope  that  wiser  men  than  I  may  be  induced  to 
•ome  method  for  causing  that,  which  is  but  too  sadly  true  of 
present,  to  be  untrue  and  inconceivable  in  the  future. 
Broad  roads  of  admirable  surface  pass  our  village  on  one  side. 
Ite  long  street  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  greatest  of  them.  The 
vilbge  t«  an  island,  an  oasis  of  shady  olms,  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean 
of  oomUnd  ;  and  the  comland  is  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
froitlul  to  be  found  in  England,  insomuch  that  there  is  hardly  a 
or  B  tree  to  be  seen  upon  it,  for  none  of  it  must  be  wasted, 
i  1^  good  harvest,  even  when  the  com  has  not  been  laid,  the  tall 
nd  close  straw  laughs  at  rc^iping  and  buiding  niachines  designed 
to  guncr  the  scanty  crops  of  the  American  and  Canadian  prairies. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  very  heart  of  an  agricultural  community 
which  OQgbt  to  thrive  if  any  agricultural  community  can  thrive 
b  these  islands.  It  has  manor-house,  parsonages,  big  farmhouses, 
IDM,  Uttlo  shops,  and  cottages,  pretty  enough  to  be  reproduced 
vilhoat  a  particle  of  exaggeration  by  the  scene-painter.  The 
pidens  arb  trim  and  gay  ;  many  a  cottager  grows  roses  worthy  to 
bt  exhibited  at  the  Temple  show. 

Iluo(,  window,  door, 
TIm  vcrj  flowcn  mm  taanxi  to  tLe  poor. 

and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  they  arc  sacred  to  the  vcrj'  poor,  to 
a  eoounnnity  constantly  underfed  and  constantly  underpaid,  so 
t^At  their  beauty,  and  the  caro  which  it  represents,  arc  the  more 
tOQehing.  In  outward  ac«>nory,  indeed,  the  village  a,  like  the  lady 
m  the  old  baUad,  a  cheerful  hypocrite,  meeting  the  world  with  a 
SBuUag  face,  and  it  looks  for  all  the  world  pT08pctx)U8,  tranquil, 
•ad  typicAl  Hard  by,  and  sabstantinlly  part  of  the  same  com- 
■unitj,  is  a  hamlet,  situate  ecclesiastically  In  another  pari^sh,  the 
slroctuzts  in  which  practi^  no  such  hyi)ocrisy,  and  offer  no  con* 
soktioD  to  the  most  superficial  observer.    In  it  are  a  number  of 

los  hooscs,  eighteenth  centur)'  and  earlier,  which  are  being 
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permitted,  without  shame  and  without  hindrance,  to  fall  to  pieces. 
Fantastic  chimneys  of  red  brick,  mellowed  by  age  and  weather, 
lean  in  all  directions ;  leaden  casements,  with  here  and  there  a 
pane  of  cracked  glass,  with  ancient  catches  of  beautifully  involved 
ironwork,  creak  as  the  wind  stirs  them ;  walls  have  huge  fissures 
in  them  ;  roofs,  of  thatch  and  tiles,  are  falling  away  piecemeal.  The 
whole  is  an  unspeakably  sad  picture  of  neglect  and  desolation  ;  if 
the  village  street  would  serve  for  the  scene  of  a  cheerful  rustic 
comedy  of  the  type  of  the  '  Country  Girl,'  the  hamlet  would  be  an 
appropriate  setting  for  a  tragedy  of  ruin  and  despair. 

Yet,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  the  village  is,  if  anything,  worse 
off  than  the  hamlet,  since  houses  have  no  feelings  and  it  contains 
a  greater  sum  of  human  miser}'.  Once  it  boasted  a  resident  squire, 
who  inhabited  the  beautifxxl  manor-hoxise,  farming  some  of  his  own 
land,  employing  gardeners,  keepers,  coachmen,  grooms,  and  indoor 
servants.  But  long  ago  the  manor-house  and  its  lands  passed  into 
the  ownership  of  a  great  and  good  but  distant  landowner,  and 
here  we  are  on  the  fringe  of  a  large  estate,  which  is  never  the  part 
best  looked  after.  One  of  our  two  f  ajmcrs  inhabits  the  manor-house, 
living  simply,  but  holding  land  extending  over  many  hundjreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  acres.  The  second,  a  relative  of  the  first, 
occupies  another  of  the  halfnlozen  farmhouses  of  our  village,  and 
the  remainder  of  them  are  let  to  middle-class  folk  of  whom,  as  one 
of  them,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  they  are  not  a  tenth  part 
as  useful  to  their  humbler  neighbours  as  working  farmers  would 
be.  They  divide  between  them  the  services  of  one  or  two  so-called 
gardeners,  they  buy  a  little  from  the  village  shops,  they  give  some 
employment  to  the  mason  and  the  blacksmith — there  is  no  car- 
penter— and  that  is  all  the  use  they  are  to  the  villagere.  In  the 
hamlet,  where  five  farmers  once  lived  and,  presumably,  made  a 
living,  there  is  now  but  one,  and  his  business  can  hardly  be  described 
aa  farming.  The  hamlet  looks  the  more  miserable  of  the  two 
aggregations  of  buildings,  becaxise  the  farmhouses  are  empty  and 
derelict,  that  is  all.  The  dominant  fact  that  remains  is  that  land 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  nine  or  ten  men,  all  of  them  farming  on 
a  considerable  scale,  is  now  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  two  men. 
and  that  their  power  over  the  people  is  irresistible.  I/et  thexe  be 
no  misunderstanding.  I  do  not  say  that  this  power  is  mL<iused  by 
either  of  our  farmers ;  on  the  contrary,  having  regan.1  •  i-e 

which  they  might  exert,  it  seems  to  mc  that  they  ii;. >.....,  ..^^idy 
but  little.  The  fact  is  they  have  no  need  to  interfere,  for  tbo  people 
UTidfi.^t&nd  that  thoir  masters  have  absolute  control  ov«r  tltcir 
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fittk  dMtinies,  and  they  are  only  too  anxious  to  find  out  how  to 
koBKNir  Uie  triahes  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  giving  employ- 
raant,  sad  of  taking  it  away.  '  You  may  say  as  if  you  offends  one 
yoa  oflefMia  ah],*  said  a  labourer  to  me  not  loDg  since.  It  put  the 
vbofe  position  in  a  nutshell. 

Village  and  hamlet,  then,  live  under  a  system  of  silent  despotism  ; 
thai,  in  itself,  is  no  fatal  obstacle  to  happiness.     Some  wise 

(Hume,  if  memory  serves  correctly)  has  explained  that  imder 
ft  daipotism  that  is  good  the  conditions  of  life  may  be  every  whit 
H  toletable  aa  in  the  most  absolutely  free  of  democracies.  I  do 
not  waj  that  oar  despotism  is,  in  itself  or  in  feeling,  an  unkindly 

or  that  our  despots  do  not  do  their  duty  to  their  subjects 
;  to  their  lights.  But '  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,' 
and  when  I  look  at  the  conditions  of  life  in  our  village  community 
I  oannot  help  wishing  that  there  were  just  a  little  more  competition, 
jttit  a  dighc  increase  in  the  number  of  men  who  demanded  the  work 
ni  the  labourer.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  all-important  question 
I  read  with  admiration  in  plHcial  books  that  recent 
ition  has  shown  the  average  earnings  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  England  to  be  16«.  a  week.  When  I  knew  country 
liiB  familiarly  in  Angies<^>y  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  an  agricul* 
tnal  fakboorcr,  hired  by  the  half-year,  received  £36  a  year  and  his 
board  and  lodging ;  the  lodging,  it  is  true,  was  rough,  and  so  was 
tha  food,  but  this  last  was  abundant.  In  CarDar>'on8hire,  owing 
Id  die  proximity  of  the  slate  quarries  with  their  demand  for  labour, 
«a^  were  a  trifle  higher.  In  '  Highways  and  Byways  in  Sussex,' 
Me.  B.  V.  Lucas  gives  a  delightful  and  obviously  authentic  account, 
^idi  I  tcanacribe  minus  dialect,  of  the  conditions  of  the  labourer's 
I&  IB  BuwBX  thirty  yean  ago. 

Oak  ta  Um  maralng  al  four  o'clock.  Mouthful  of  bread  and  chccM  and 
flHt  «(  •!•  Tbaa  off  to  the  harrcat  field.  Reaping  aod  mowing  till  eight. 
1k^  ■nralny  trMkCwt  aad  tmall  beer.  Breakfast — a  pipce  of  fat  pork  aa 
tMck  ••  year  kat  U  wide.  Than  work  till  t«n  o'clock ;  then  a  moutbfal  of 
knaA  aad  ebMaa  and  a  plot  of  ctroni;  beer.  Work  till  twalve.  Then  at  dtasST 
ialha  tarmWenmj  wmatimea  a  log  of  mutton,  voinetiinea  a  piece  of  bans  and 
(ha  paddiaif.  Then  wok  till  five ;  then  a  nnnoh  and  a  <]uart  of  alo.  Knnoh 
«M  dkaaaa,  Twaa  •klamad  ebaeae  thou((h.  Then  work  till  vuotet;  than 
hanw  aad  kat a  aoppcr  aad  a  pint  of  aJa. 

This  was  in  harvest  time,  when  wages  and  work  are  apt  to  ba 

<ry,  aod  one  is  permitted  to  hope  that  the  call  upon  dura  met- 

tZia  was  not  always  so  severe.    But  it  is  stated  that  the 

of  (b<t  regxtlar  servants,  the  men  '  in  the  house.'  who  were 

boarded  and  lodged,  were  from  £3  I0«.  to  £2  10<,  ysi 
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month ;  or  much  the  same  as  those  of  Anglesey.  Of  the  Sussex 
of  to-day  I  cannot  speak  with  knowledge,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Anglesey  wages  have  fallen  much,  if  at  all. 

Let  us  contrast,  not  Sussex  in  the  golden  days,  not  North  Wales 
(which,  being  largely  pastoral,  has  felt  depression  less  severely 
than  agricultural  England),  but  the  official  average  with  that  of 
our  little  community.  There  is  not  a  labourer  in  the  village  who 
would  not  regard  16*.  a  week  as  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  The  so-cAUod  gardener  of  whom  I  employ  an  aliquot 
part  (he  sometimes  *  gives  me  an  extra  day,'  lolidem  rerhis,  at  a 
price)  earns  the  princely  sum  of  half-a-crown  per  diem  from  me, 
and  I  have  been  accused  of  raising  the  tari£E.  He  is  mach  richer 
than  his  neighbours,  and  once,  when  I  was  discussing  with  him 
the  problem  how  those  in  the  stratum  below  him  contrived  to  live 
at  all,  he  propounded  the  opinion,  '  I  think  every  man  ought  to 
be  able  to  earn  two  bob  a  day.'  That  is  surely  a  sufficiently  modest 
ambition.  Unfortunately,  those  who  attain  to  it  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  average  wages  of  labourers — carters  earn  a  slulling 
or  two  more — are  10*.  precisely.  They  ai«  hired  by  the  week. 
and,  if  the  weather  is  so  wet  that  *  us  can't  get  on  the  laand,'  and 
there  is  no  work  available  under  cover,  they  lose  a  day's  wages. 
In  winter  superfluous  hands  are  turned  off,  just  as  they  are  at 
manufactories  and  works  when  employment  is  slack.  Cottage 
rent  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  Gd. ;  club  paymenta  must  be  kept  up  at  all 
hazards  by  men  whoso  earnings  are  thus  small  and  precarious. 
That  men  so  situated  contrive  to  exist  and  to  bring  up  their  families 
is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle ;  but  it  is  a  miracle  of  hardship  and 
of  patience  under  constant  suffering. 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  although  this  is  the  harsh  letter  of 
the  labourer's  contract  of  service,  there  is  room  for  generous  inter- 
pretation of  it.  Room,  indeed,  there  is  in  abundance,  but  it  zemaina 
unoccupied.  Here  is  a  case  of  very  recent  occurrence  in  our  village, 
followed  by  another,  not  so  recent  and  not  in  our  village,  to  show 
that  our  farmer  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
district.  Not  long  before  the  March  quarter-day  the  wife  of  a 
stalwart  young  labourer  ^ecei^^ng  10^,  a  week  presented  him  with 
twins.  About  the  same  time  he  was  bitten  in  the  hand  while 
handling  a  rat  incautiously.  The  wound  did  not  hea'  -  ""W, 
probably  because  the  man's   blood  was  poor  from   i;  I'.e 

nourishment,  and  an  abscess  compelled  him  to  relinquish  work 
and  '  go  on  his  club  '  immediately  before  quarter-day.  A  quarterly 
payment  being  due,  the  club  officers  were  clearly  bound  to  deduct 
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i|bAt  Crom  the  first  payment  o(  sick  benefit,  which  left  exaotlf  2«. 

be  handed  over  to  the  incapacitated  man,  with  a  wife  and  twins, 

tor  A  week's  sustenance.     But  Is.  \0d.  were  due  to  him  for  wages, 

■nd  of  that  his  master  deducted  1«.  for  a  week's  rent  of  the  cottage. 

That  was  the  last  straw,  and  I  protest  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 

rbether  my  he«rt  bleeds  or  my  blood  boils  to  hear  that  this  finely 

It  and  atuidy  young  fellow  broke  down  altogether,  and  forgot 
that  be  was  a  man,  over  the  deduction  of  that  shilling. 

Waa  this  an  act  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  fanner,  a  man  who 
many  hundreds  of  acres  and  owns  some  of  them  in  fee,  a 
man  who  knew  that  ho  was  absolutely  safe  of  his  rent,  unless  the 
laboorer  died,  in  the  long  run  ?  Certainly  it  was  not  an  act  of 
oooBcious  cruelty.  It  was  but  conduct  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  country.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  near  another  village 
in  the  same  county,  a  labourer  engaged  in  the  task  of  '  shrouding  * 
an  elm  (cutting  of!  the  side  branches  for  firewood  and  pea-sticks) 
(ell  from  his  perch  and  lay  imconscious  until  somebody  found  him 
took  him  home.  Not  permanently  the  worse  for  his  fall,  he 
to  work  in  a  day  or  two  and  went  to  receive  his  wages 
as  usual  on  pay-day.     To  whom  his  master 

*  John,  do  c«  mind  about  what  time  it  wor  as  ee  fell  down  ?  * 

*  I  thinks  it  wor  just  about  eleven.' 

And  the  wages  for  that  day,  meagre  aa  they  would  have  been 
fham,  were  reduced  pro  rata. 
Bveo  when  the  labourer  is  not  laid  up  by  illness  or  accident,  when 

ii  is  not  too  wet  to  go  on  the  land,  and  when  he  is  not  turned  oQ 
M  B  npecfloous  hand  in  winter,  he  has  n  cruel  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  He  and  his  family  subsist  for  the  most  part,  and 
to  quite  ac  great  an  extent  as  the  Irish  peasant,  on  potatoes,  the 
iaoe  of  the  allotment ;  and  when  the  potato  crop  is  poor  and 
as  it  was  all  but  universally  last  year,  by  reason  of  the 
wei,  his  uncomplaining  suffering  is  pitiful.  One  reads  about 
it  faces  in  connection  with  important  strikes,  in  which  strike 
1/  ia  equal  to  full  wages  in  our  village,  but  one  sees  them  here. 
lUy,  when  s  spell  of  fine  weather  in  early  spring  caused  all 
haiula  tamed  off  for  the  winter  to  be  in  demand.  I  failed  to 
the  cheery  face  of  a  carter  who  touched  his  hat  to  me  at 
ttation ;  and  it  waa  only  after  a  while  that  I  realised  the  faoe 
be  that  of  a  man  turned  of!  for  the  winter,  to  whom  I  had  given 
lew  dayi*  work,  not  for  charity,  but  in  my  own  intenata,  at 
time.  He  had  been  emaciated,  worn  with  hunger  in 
he  was  now  an  entirely  changed  man. 
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Sometimes  we  are  able  to  do  some  email  act  of  kindness  by  ws]i 
of  alleviating  the  prevailing  sufiering,  sometimes  to  give  work 
the  resnlta  of  which  enure  for  our  own  benefit,  and  in  each  case  the 
resultant  gratitude  is  touching  in  the  extreme.  It  is  no  mere 
matter  of  lip-service.  Our  villagers,  indeed,  civil  and  soft-spoken 
though  they  are  as  a  rule,  are  not  voluble,  and  their  vocabulary 
is  limited.  Those  who  are  voluble  are  usually  impostors  aL 
In  the  case  of  the  others  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  comes 
after  many  days.  One  cannot  boast  effectively  over  a  pseudonym 
— and  it  is  clear  that  I  must  use  one — and  there  is  no  matter  for 
boasting  in  the  fact  that,  last  year,  we  gave  milk  for  a  month  or. 
so  to  support  the  fourteenth  puny  child  of  a  woman  whose  husband 
earned  I2s.  a  week.  But  in  the  autumn  came  humble  presents' 
of  cans  of  blackberries  and  of  mushrooms.  Again  to  my  friend 
of  the  changed  countenance  I  gave  nothing  but  work  and  very 
modest  pay.  But  it  happened  that  the  work  was  the  excavatic 
of  an  ancient  ditch,  and  in  it  he  found  a  copper  coin,  a  token  pr 
bably,  bearing  a  representation  of  Lady  Godiva,  in  which  we  were 
interested.  He  said  little  or  nothing ;  but  a  day  or  two  later  he 
brought  as  an  offering  a  bag  containing  some  score  of  ancient  coins, 
or  coins  more  or  less  ancient,  which  he  had  turned  up  with  his 
spade  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  labour.  It  seemed  almost  a 
shame  to  accept  them ;  but  to  have  refused  them  would  have 
been  to  inflict  a  grievous  wound. 

Our  villagers  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  and  the  potato 
diet,  as  in  Ireland,  is  accompanied  by  large  families ;  but  it  is 
regarded  as  part  of  the  natural  course  of  events  that  death  should 
thin  those  families  abundantly.  '  I  do  hope,'  said  a  ministering 
kinswoman  of  the  mother  of  the  twins,  '  that  if  the  Lard  takes 
either  of  'em,  it'll  be  the  little  gell.'  To  a  friendly  suggestion  con- 
cerning the  danger  of  allowing  father,  mother,  and  twins  to  oocuf 
the  same  bed,  she  lent  an  approving  ear,  but  not  by  reason  of 
danger  of  overlying.  '  You  see,  maam,  if  'e  was  to  be  half-asleep 
in  the  night  an'  to  feel  something  moving,  he  might  think  it  was 
a  ^arse  ;  an'  then,  like  as  not,  he  'it  out.'  She  herself,  in  days  of 
motherhood  long  gone  by,  had  nursed  children  when  she  had  no 
sustenance  for  herself  or  for  them  beyond  hot  water  run  throe 
a  teapot  containing  a  few  crusts  of  bread.  The  pathos  of 
simple  facts  needs  no  emphasis. 

In  one  respect  our  village  is  better  off  than  many  another  in 
these  parts  that  is  more  prosperous.  Milk  can  b«  booght ;  and, 
Ftrange  aa  it  may  seem  to  dwellers  in  towns,  thai  is  by  no 
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in  tlio  country.  Witkin  ten  miles  is 
>  milk  could  be  bought  until  the  parson, 
ri^itlj  seeing  how  wrong  it  was  that  children  should  be  reared 
villKNlt  th»  ohanoo  of  absorbing  the  one  food  which  is  absolutely 
•HiBliil  to  the  proper  development  of  a  child,  himself  established 
ft  dairy  and  sold  the  milk.  His  successor,  Ixtiag  a  townsman  pore 
■ad  simple,  does  not  keep  cowa,  would  indeed  probably  lose  a  good 
daal  ol  money  if  he  did,  and  the  village,  which  could  afford  to  buy 
niOc.  is  redooed  to  the  condensed  stuff  again.  It  is  aaid  to  be  very 
BOtntiouB  ;  but,  as  one  soon  discovers  at  sea,  it  becomes  monotonoua 
to  IIm  point  of  nausea.  Here  milk  is  to  he  bought  by  those  who 
^ve  tJie  money ;  but  such  luxury  as  the  delivery  of  milk  at 
Ae  oonsomer's  door  is  miheard  of.  Nor  is  the  supply  always  to 
be  nJied  upon,  for  during  the  last  winter,  when  the  few  milk- 
■eDen  had  apparently  conspired  to  have  most  of  their  cows  dry 
naaltoMOtlflly,  even  our  modest  supply  by  the  day  could  not  be 
got  from  one  establishment,  but  had  to  be  contributed  by  two. 
Seoitation  is,  it  needs  hardly  to  be  said,  held  to  be  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  neither  village  nor  hamlet  has  any  uniform 
of  drairuige.  Some  of  us  use  cesspools,  others  do  without 
iltam.  and  nobody  cares  much.  Epidemics,  when  they  come,  are 
wreie ;  bat  they  are  regarded  oe  a  '  judgment,'  as  indeed,  being 
Um  jnat  punishment  of  neglect,  tliey  are-- ;  but  that  ia  not  what 
thtmt  who  use  the  term  intend  to  convey.  Substantially,  too, 
Iko*  ii  no  adequate  water-supply  for  a  population  of  some  hundreds 
fli  penons.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  village  pump,  fully  half  a  mile 
diitaaft  from  some  of  the  cottages»  of  which  the  water  is  ofBcially 
dflribfd  as  '  passable '  and  no  more.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  wellc,  most  of  them  suspect,  some  of  them  condenmed  a  year 
or  two  ago  by  the  sanitary  authority.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
*k»o  veOa  of  excellent  water,'  according  to  the  conditions  under 
vhieh  the  boose  now  mine  was  formerly  ofTered  for  sale,  but  on 
aoftlyni«  when  there  bad  not  been  any  chance  of  pollution  for  years 
fnm  the  hooie,  which  was  empty,  or  from  middens  appertaining 
to  it,  lor  there  were  none,  it  was  condemned  without  hesitation 
CQ  the  ground  that  it  w&s  gravely  polluted  by  nitrites.  So  we 
get  water  for  the  house,  as  a  favour,  from  a  neighbour  whose  well 
m  placed  above  the  midden  and  pigsties  which  probably  poison 
auaa.  Even  that  we  dare  not  analyse ;  and  there  are  many 
eollafM  which  have  no  water-supply  at  all.  It  may  be  said  that 
ddi  ii  an  tOagfd  state  of  things  ;  that  owners  are  bound  to  supply 
if  it  eaa  be  dooe  '  at  reasonable  ooet,'  and  so  on.    T\a  a&aw«t 
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is  that  a  labourer  at  10s.  a  week  cannot  afford  to  set  the  law  in 
motion  at  all ;  least  of  all  can  he  do  so  when  the  defendant  land* 
lord  id  also  his  employer.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  authority 
which  is  supposed  to  look  to  these  matters  is  local,  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  anything  will  be  done ;  for  the  question  whether  money  shall 
be  expended  lies  with  the  largest  ratepayers,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and,  to  put  the  matter  bluntly,  they  are  too  ignorant  to  care  whether 
the  water  they  drink  themselves  is  pure,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
in  the  least  likely  to  recommend  a  public  water-supply  to  be  pro- 
vided for  others  principally  at  their  cost.  This  particular  danger, 
that  of  permitting  local  government  to  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  directly  interested  in  keeping  down  the  expenditure  of  money 
locally,  is,  however,  so  far-reaching  in  its  ramifications  that  it  must 
not  be  entered  into  here. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  written  to  show  that  in  one  of  the 
parts  of  England  most  bountifully  endowed  by  nature  the  rural 
exodus  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  natural  process  in  the  world. 
The  wonder,  indeed,  is,  not  so  much  that  the  process  continues, 
as  that  it  does  not  go  on  much  faster.  For  my  own  part,  frankly 
I  do  what  I  can  by  advice  to  accelerate  it  on  rational  lines,  pointing 
out  to  young  fellows  that  in  this  or  that  county  there  is  a  demand 
for  labour  at  far  better  wages  than  can  be  earned  here,  and  that, 
to  a  young  man  who  respects  himself,  life  in  the  army  offers  a  far 
better  position  than  can  be  obtained  in  our  village.  But  they 
will  not  go,  '  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  leave  the  village '  \a 
the  stock  answer,  even  when  one  suggests  a  lucrative  job  rft  some 
place  within  a  short  distance.  In  fact  the  system  has  enteruJ  into 
their  souls,  as  it  entered  into  those  of  their  fathers  before  them, 
and  there  is  no  spirit  left  in  them.  It  b  a  desperate  and  a  pitiable 
state  of  things,  for  which,  possibly,  there  may  be  a  remedy ;  although, 
to  be  frank,  none  suggests  itself  to  me.  Why,  then,  do  I  write  ? 
Partly,  it  may  be,  by  way  of  relieving  my  mind,  and  in  the  faint 
hope  that  wiser  heads,  face  to  face  with  facts,  may  be  m^  "  <m, 
of  suggestion  than  I  can  be  ;  but  principally  because  it  )-  ■   :.W 

to  prove  that,  while  the  rural  exodus  is  justly  regarded  aa  a  mis- 
chievous movement  generally,  there  are  districts  in  which  it  would 
be  outrageous  to  attempt  to  check  it,  in  which  it  is  even  a  inat^ 
of  duty  to  speed  it,  until  such  time  as  the  labourer  in  those  dlstricto 
shall  cease  to  be  half  starved  all  his  life's  days. 

Palamx* 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Ok  a  foggy  London  morning  a  blond  young  man,  with  well-carled 
hair  aod  vx>Iaminou8  neck-cloth,  sat  reading  his  '  Times  '*  newspaper 
;m  window  in  certain  chambers  not  far  from  Piccadilly. 
The  traffic  of  the  gre&t  thoroughfare  roared  at  a  little  di&tanoe, 
and  invisible  except  for  the  red  glare  of  link-boys'  torches 
oo  the  fog  and  the  dim  yellow  of  flitting  carriage- lamps. 
Hotiiiog  was  plainly  discernible  from  the  window  beyond  the  low 
iron  nUing  which  divided  the  territory  of  the  chambers  from  the 
'ade  stzoet  on  which  thoy  looked  ;  but  a  hackney  coach  drawing  up 
tii«fa  might  be  divined.  Two  gentlemen  in  modish  coachman's 
ooata,  the  high  collars  raised  to  their  ears,  and  large  mufflers,  de> 
mmdad  from  it  and  ent«re<l  the  house.  The  hour  was  unfashion- 
ablj  early  for  visits,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  make  thoir 
•I^Mnnoo  of  remark.  Five  or  ten  minutes  later  there  was  a 
knnclr  at  his  door,  and  the  two  gentlemen  came  in— Lord  IIovo 
£r  :td  him  Sir  Frodcriok,  looming  gaunt  through  the  fog 

witK-n  II  nod  even  the  room.  The  nsual  salutations  passed,  delivered 
by  him  in  a  tow  mysterious  tone,  when  he  had  softly  closed  the 
door. 

*  Yoa  may  deem  this  inipnidcnt  of  us.  Captain  Dillon,*  he  said. 
It  even  the  ey^  of  Bonaparte's  spies  can  hardly  penetrate  such 
Gmmetian  darkness.    Moreover,  as  we  have  a  relative  residing  in 
I  ^iuute  '-' — *"- s,  he  has  served  as  an  excuse  for  our  entrance.* 

leOMSaty,*  oomment«d  Lord  Hove  ;  '  the  porter  is  a 
8.:-  •.  ^:...^.■ 

'  1  uittlcFttand  his  Royal  Highness  saw  you  himself  on  Wednes« 
day/  oontinoed  Sir  Frederick,  '  and  was  favourably  impretaed — 
▼ary  fa>'ouTably.  We  are  prepared  to  hand  over  the  necessary 
f.,«.i..  ,v.  ,v...  f..„„  advised  by  our  agent,  Count  d'Haguerty.  He 
ihkoe  shown  to  Uis  lordship  and  myself  is  as 
ISOC,  \tj  Slr».  M«rgv^  L.  WoocU,  tn  the  United  Sutea  of  America. 
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convenient  a  way  of  carrying  them  as  any  other.    When  it  com* 
to  a  question  of  breaking  it  up  we  trust  you  to  be  guided  by 
his  advice.' 

Patrick  bowed  with  a  sphinx-like  countenance. 

'  D'Haguerty  was  to  meet  us  here,'  continued  Sir  Frederick ; 
*  a  Swiss  gentleman,  one  of  the  most  valuable  agents  of  our  Govern- 
ment. He  was  in  the  Swiss  Guards  of  the  late  unfortunate  King 
of  France,  escaped  by  a  miracle,  and  has  since  served  against 
Bonaparte  in  most  of  the  armies  of  Europe.' 

*  By  such  a  miracle,'  interpolated  his  lordship, '  that  the  Count's 
existence  seems  to  me  an  Irish  bull.    Ah,  speak  of  an  angel ! ' 

A  servant  was  just  showing  in  a  gentleman  to  see  Captain 
Dillon.  The  room  was  somewhat  small,  and  the  gentleman  was  so 
large  he  seemed  by  himself  to  crowd  one  end  of  it.  As  soon  as 
the  servant  had  closed  the  door,  Sir  Frederick  said  : 

'  Upon  my  word,  this  is  strange !  Count  d'Haguerty,  sir, 
I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Gentlemen,  let  me  make  you  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Count  d'Haguerty,  formerly  in  the  service  of 
the  late  King  of  France — Captain  Dillon,  in  the  service  of  King 
Ferdinand  VIT.  of  Spain.' 

The  Count's  large  hand,  fat  but  firm,  swallowed  Patrick's  aa 
he  smiled  down  on  the  Captain. 

'  What !  This  youngster  ?  '  said  the  Count  to  himself  ;  but 
aloud  :  '  My  dear  sir,  charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance  at  last ! ' 

'This  mantle  of  darkness  is  appropriate  to  us  conspirators, 
Count,'  observed  Sir  Frederick  jocosely.  '  Our  London  fog  is  a 
cloud  which  may  have  on  occasion  a  silver  lining.' 

'  For  footpads.  Sir  Frederick,  and,  ray  faith,  for  conspirators, 
as  you  say,  if  such  a  name  can  be  given  to  gentlemen  engaged  in 
80  honourable  an  enterprise.' 

The  Count's  accent,  foreign  of  course,  since  he  was  a  Swiss, 
and  his  appearance  seemed  to  stir  some  dim  associations  in  Patrick's 
mind.  He  was  a  fine  man,  in  spite  of  his  seven-and-forty  years 
and  the  touch  of  obesity,  which  was  yet  not  enough  to  rob  him  of 
activity. 

His  face,  with  its  fleshy  nose  and  mouth  and  chin,  was  of  a 
sallow  colour,  not  very  different  in  tone  from  the  greasy  hair  piled 
high  above  bis  forehead  by  a  fashionable  barber,  the  side  wkiakeni 
and  thin  ferociously  twisted  moustache,  which  gave  liim  an  air  at 
once  foreign  and  military.  His  back,  however,  waa  not  military : 
ii  was  a  roundish  civilian  back.     He  carried  his  hat  and  gloves  on 
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his  kip,  floutisKcd  a  gold-headed  cane,  wore  a  smile  and  talked  in 
ft  fail  genial  voice. 

*  Yoa  are  provided  with  all  the  necessary  papers,  Count  ?  ' 
queried  Sir  Frederick,  after  some  casual  conversation  about 
waatlier  and  the  roads. 

D'Haguerty  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  All,  milor  I  No,  that  I  cannot  say.  Feuilles  de  route  and 
p— porta  cannot  now  be  procured  in  such  abundance  as  formerly ; 
but  one  real  treasure  I  have  obtained — an  order  from  the  Frencli 
Ministry  of  Marine,  blank  and  signed.' 

*  If  it  possible  !  *  exclaimed  Sir  Frederick.  *  Yet  why  shotild 
QM  be  astonished  ?  In  a  nation  whose  very  ambassadors  take 
hnbes,  where  can  you  expect  to  find  integrity  '\  ' 

*C<magtia/  A  gentleman  has  sentiments  too  noble  to  bo 
tempted  by  vile  giuns  ! '  cried  the  Count,  his  hand  in  his  bosom. 

*  Of  course,  of  course,'  rcphed  Sir  Frederick,  and  took  out  hia 
watch.     '  I  see  I  am  overstaying  my  time.     If  you  will  dine,  as 

^■totanged,  at  Colonel  Vesey'a  to-morrow  evening,  gentlemen,  he 
Vrill  give  you  an  autograph  letter  from  the  most  exalted  Personage 
in  tile  Realm  to  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  Mr.  Sugden  will  meet  you 
there,  brining  the  requisite  sum,  partly  in  French  notes  and  gold, 
bat  chiefly  in  diamonds.  It  would  hardly  be  desirable  for  you  to 
be  seen  at  the  Admiralty,  but  the  Admiral  will  meet  you  at  any 
phee  ytm  like  to  ap}x>int  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  expedition. 
We  desire  to  provide  a  priest,  silver-gilt  sacramental  plate,  luid 
Other  ertiolee,  to  which,  we  understand,  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Spain  tseceostomed,  on  board  the  ship  which  will  receive  him,  and 
M  shoald  be  glad  of  Captain  Dillon's  advice  and  assistance.  Good 
day.  Coont ;  good  day,  Captain  Dillon.  I  wish  you  both  good  day.' 
He  had  taken  up  his  hat. 

*  A  moment,*  cried  Lord  Hove.  '  I  have  something  here  I  must 
Bot  forget  to  deliver.' 

He  drew  oat  a  small  sealed  packet,  and  said,  looking  at  Patrick 
Dillon: 

'  This  is  a  bill  on  MeMrs.  Gerard,  the  bankers  at  Tours,  for 
thooaaad  francs.  My  son  hgs  a  friend  there,  a  dllenu,  to 
he  viriiM  to  send  this  money.  Messrs.  Gerard  are  forbidden, 
to  be  Kirc,  to  cash  bills  for  the  English ;  but  for  persons  of  position 
they  are  always  wiQing  to  do  so  privately,  and  they  know  my  son 
and  bis  handwriting  very  well.  Ho  will  bo  greatly  obliged  if  you 
will  deliver  this  to  Mr.  Erskinc  Charlcswortb,  whose  address  Madame 
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dd  Ferriet  will  be  able  to  tell  you,  and Well,  well,  of  cotuse 

you  cannot  encumber  an  important  enterprise  like  yours  with  the 
afiairs  of  a  mere  private  person  ;  but  this  Charleaworth  appears  to 
be  a  clever  fellow,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  who  might 
prove  of  service  to  you.  And  if  he  should  happen  to  come 
aboard  the  same  ship  as  on  Illustrious  Person,  why,  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  anyone,  and  give  infinite  satisfaction  to  my  son  and  Lady 
Maria.' 

'Very  good,  milor.  I  will  do  what  I  am  able,'  responded 
d'Haguerty,  stretching  out  an  artificially  bleached  hand,  with 
rings  on  the  fingers,  for  the  packet.  Lord  Hove  feigned  neither  to 
see  nor  to  bear. 

*  It  is  something  of  a  favour  to  ask  you,  Captain  Dillon ;  and  if 
you  prefer  to  leave  the  matter  alone  I  shall  not  take  oSence.' 

'  My  lord,  I  think  I  owe  you  something  in  the  matter  of  the 
necklace,  and  even  were  that  not  so,  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
deUver  your  parcel  to  Mr.  Charleaworth.  Unless,  indeed,  we  find 
our  way  into  a  French  fortress,  and  if  that  ia  the  case  everyone 
will  have  to  cross  out  our  account.' 

Patrick  Dillon  took  the  packet,  and  in  a  nainute  Lord  Hove 
and  Sir  Frederick  had  bowed  themselves  out,  and  the  two  col' 
leagues  were  left  face  to  face.  Patrick  observed  a  change  pass 
over  d'Haguerty's  face  and  bearing  aa  soon  as  the  door  had  closed 
behind  these  gentlemen  ;  and  it  was  a  change  which,  on  the  whole, 
did  not  displease  him.  That  the  Count  was  wearing  a  mask  had 
been  plain  to  him,  and  he  had  been  specidating  what  kind  of  a 
face  was  underneath  it.  Now  he  saw.  It  was  a  vulgar  face : 
.aensual,  perhaps  cunning,  but  the  face  of  a  man  of  courage,  a  man 
with  the  necessary  wits  ;  of  one,  moreover,  who  had  no  appearance 
of  ill-humour. 

Some  slight  comphments  passed  between  them — words  without 
meaning. 

'  You  do  not  smoke.  Count  ?  No  ?  But  you  will  excuse  me. 
T  am  so  far  a  Spaniard  I  cannot  think  well  without  my  oigar,  oc 
at  any  rate  my  pachUlo.' 

Patrick  Ughted  a  small  cigar,  about  the  size  of  a  cigarette,  and, 
aitting  sideways  in  an  elbow-chair,  threw  his  leg  u^  '  arm. 
His  blond  face  assumed  an  expression  of  great  s.  -  and 

innocence,  and  his  eyelids  and  long  lashes  drooped  over  hie  eyes 
till  it  might  have  been  supposed  he  did  not  lonV  '  '    '  .        rl 

gf  smoke  lazily  rising  from  hia  pachiUo.    His  cci 
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side  of  the  table  regarding  him  between  the  candle  flaoaes 
with  •  gravity  which  bordered  on  anxiety. 

*Sir,*  said  d'Haguerty  at  length,  in  deep  emphatic  tones, 
*  yoa  are  a  very  young  man.* 

t  *  I  am.  Count/  replied  Patrick,  and  blew  two  streams  of  smoke 
oat  of  his  nostrils,  Spanish  fashion.  *  I  am,'  he  repeated  dreamily  ; 
Umo,  fiAsliing  on  d'llagucrty  a  brilliant  but  somewhat  enigmatic 
ndle,  added,  in  quite  another  voice :  '  Don't  you  wish  you  were,  too  ? 

The  Count,  who  was  seriously  studying  his  colleague,  was  put 
nmewhai  oat  of  countenance  by  this  sudden  thrust. 

'  Wdl,  weD,*  he  said,  '  I  will  not  deny  I  should  be  willing  to  be 
ftfcw  years  younger  myself;  but  if  I  were.  Captain  Dillon,  thej^d 
BOt  aeod  you  and  mo  hunting  in  a  couple.  I  am  an  old  cam- 
paigDer — one  that  has  fought  half  over  Europe,  and  hod  his  share 
of  secret  and  dangerous  enterprises  ;  but  I  give  you  my  word,  sir, 
I  have  ncrer  been  engaged  on  a  more  difficult  one  than  this ;  and 
■  rerj  great  credit  it  is  to  you,  my  dear  Captain,  to  have  been 
cboKD  for  Bucb  a  mission  while  still  in  the  flower  of  your  youth. 
That  yoQ  are  already  distinguished  in  arms  I  know.  Are  not  the 
■ooa  of  Erin  the  bravest  of  tlie  brave  ?  Yet  this  is  rather  a  diplo- 
matie  than  a  military  undertaking,  and  it  demands  a  certain 
ncracj — a  certain  wiliness,  I  may  say — which  may  come  with 
Afiealty  to  one  who  wears  on  his  countenance  the  stamp  of  youth's 
ingenaoas  candour.' 

Here  the  Count  paused  and  looked  carefully  across  the  table  to 

I  in  what  spirit  his  wonis  were  being  received.  But  his  colleague 
ft^atptaiTitng  ailence  and  a  mild  demeanour,  ho  resumed  : 

*  Having,  as  you  obscrvi^d,  Captain,  so  much  the  advantage  of 
me  in  youth,  I  venture  to  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  poor  advan* 
tap  of  my  years  and  consent  to  be  gmded  by  my  advice  in  a  busi- 
BCM  which  calls  for  the  wariness  of  age.* 

•  It  i«  very  likely  I  shall  be  guided  by  your  advice,  Count,* 
rfpficd  Patrick  pleasantly  ;  *  but  I  hate  making  promises,  because 
I  gnerally  keep  them.  Meantime  ' — he  rose  from  his  scat,  throwing 
thm  rm%  of  his  pacJtiilo  into  the  fire — '  I  hope  you  will  be  guided 
bjr  mine  in  the  matter  of  what  you  drink  ;  for  I  must  not  continue 
to  neglect  the  duties  of  hospitality.  They  have  a  little  rod  vinegar 
they  call  French  wine  in  the  house,  and  the  brandii-d  stuff  ridicu- 
lomly  termed  wine  of  Oporto  over  here  can  be  fetched  from  the 
terem.  Pray  take  your  choice.  Count.  But  what  I  really  advise 
»  %  Usia  of  this.* 
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He  took  a  squat  black  bottle  out  of  a  comer  cupboard  above 
tils  head. 

*  *Tis  the  oldest  and  finest  whiskey  in  all  Ireland,  I  am  told  by 
my  cousin,  Terence  O'Farril,  who  gave  it  to  me  ;  and  if  exparientia 
docet,  sure  Terence  ought  to  know.' 

Now  whiskey  was  not  at  that  time  frequently  seen  in  London. 

'  Whiskey  ! '  cried  d'Haguerty  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye.  *  I  have 
tasted  the  stuff,  I  believe,  Captain,  and  would  be  glad  to  taste  it 
again.* 

In  a  moment  Patrick  had  transferred  a  tray,  with  a  bottle  of 
water  and  two  glasses,  from  the  sideboard  to  the  table,  and  poured 
a  generous  allowance  of  the  spirit  for  d'Haguerty  and  a  small  one 
for  himself. 

*  I  drink  your  health,  Count,'  he  said,  '  and  the  happy  issue  of 
our  partnership.     I  hope  your  Uquor's  to  your  taste.' 

'  Captain,'  said  the  Count  solemnly,  rolling  the  fluid  in  his 
mouth,  *  there's  no  wine  in  the  world  that's  better  than  this," 

'  None  so  good  for  us  two  to  be  making  an  acquaintance  over 
and  wishing  ourselves  good  luck ;  for  it's  Irish  hquor,  with  devil 
a  bit  of  Spanish  or  Swiss  in  it.  And  what  else  should  you  and  I 
be  drinking  between  us  when  I'm  an  Irishman,  and,  if  I'm  not 
greatly  mistaken.  Count  d'Haguerty,  so  are  you.' 

As  he  said  this  Patrick  looked  the  Count  in  the  ball  of  the  eye 
and  saw  him  change  colour  and  put  down  his  glass  with  a  chink, 
staring  amazement.  Before  amazement  could  give  way  to  anger 
the  young  man,  smiling  with  peculiar  winningness,  stretched  his 
hand  across  the  table  and  said,  with  a  touch  of  the  brogue  : 

'  Sure  you  are  not  going  to  be  angry,  Count,  when  it's  the 
biggest  compliment  I  laiow  I'm  paying  you.  If  it's  a  difficult 
business,  a  business  that  wants  courage  and  wits  as  well,  that  I'm 
pledged  to,  then,  say  I,  give  me  an  Irishman  for  my  partner 
Irishman  against  the  world.' 

The  big  man  opposite  hung  yet  a  few  momenta  between  wra 
and  admiration  ;  then  the  admiration  won. 

'  Shake  hands,  young  gentleman,'  he  said.  '  Yoa  hAve  ahown 
very  extraordinary  penetration,  and  that's  no  ill  tjiiality  for  an 
enterprise  like  ours.  Yet  I  take  it  as  something  of  a  bberty,  after 
all,  to  be  called  Irishman  to  my  faoe  by  a  man  that  has  my  own 
authority  for  it  I  am  a  gentleman  of  Switzerland.' 

'  No,  on  my  honour,  not  your  own  authority,  Count ;  you  are 
mistaken.    Only  Sir  Frederick's.    And  you  had  not  been  five 
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iIm  in  Uie  room  before  I  waa  promising  a  candle  to  St.  Patrick 
{at  aeodiog  me  a  good  Irishman  for  my  compaoion,  instead  of  the 
llMm(p«l  Swiss  that  long-legged  owl  had  been  disootttsing  upon.' 

But  for  a  man  who  had  prided  himself  on  hia  power  of  disguise 
to  be  ifans  detected  at  once  by  a  mere  infant,  as  it  were,  and  that 
what  his  aaBomed  character  had  been  worn  so  long  that  it  had 
Iweonw  almost  natural  to  him,  could  not  be  but  mortifying.  The 
Count  fell  into  a  short  silence,  except  that  he  asked  for  some  more 

'Well,  damme,  after  all  it's  of  little  importance  if  you  have 
gOMMd  the  country  I  was  bom  in,*  he  said  at  length,  '  when  it's 
I  Umg  ago  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  circumstance  myself,  and 
It  to  be  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  reminding  me  of  it.  We'll 
drink  to  old  Krin,  Captain — a  country  Uke  a  charming  woman,  for 
lim  woiBO  ahe  treats  us  the  more  we  adore  her,  and  though  he's  a 
IdoI  thftt  won't  love  her,  he's  a  bigger  that  will  tie  himself  to  her 
inr  fife.  Bat  the  truth  is  it  was  a  bit  of  folly  that  took  mo  away 
mjMU.  I  wu  a  wild  sort  of  gossoon  fivc-and-twenty  years  ago, 
•Dd  one  fine  day  I  found  the  cUmate  wasn't  wholesome  for  me, 
•nd  rd  best  try  the  air  of  the  Continent.  In  the  course  of  my 
tW^ala  I  visited  Lausanne,  and  happened  to  be  there  when  an 
cAear  of  ttie  late  King  of  Franc^e  arrived,  recruiting  for  the  Swiss 
GnaidB.  But  things  were  getting  hot  then  in  France,  and  the 
Smim,  who  are  damned  shrewd  fellows,  wouldn't  go  there  for  love 
or  money.  Bot  my  misfortunes  had  brought  me  into  a  situation 
vnjr  ttnbeeoming  a  gentleman  and  one  that  traces  his  descent 
fna  kings,  and  I  thought  I  bad  found  a  fine  chance  to  strip  off 

ttj  Kv I  mean  to  adopt  the  profession  of  arms,  the  only  one 

•oited  to  my  birth  and  incUnations.  As  to  the  French  officer, 
1m  was  delighted  to  get  me,  for  devil  another  Swiss  ho  took 
witia  him  to  Franoe.' 

*  And  how  did  you  cxcapc  the  massacre  of  tlie  Swim  Guards  ?  * 
asked  Patrick.    *  I  have  heard  the  horrid  story  from  eye-witnesses.* 

*  m  teO  you  all  about  it  .some  other  day,'  replied  the  Count, 
ap  the  last  drop  of  whiskey^and-water ;  but  he  did  not 

to  teO  it  then,  for  it  was  a  very  pood  Ktory,  and  hu  had  told 
il  so  often  be  had  oome  to  believe  it  himself ;  yet  he  felt  it  might 
a  httle  raviaion  before  being  submitted  to  so  sharp  a  pair  of 
eyes. 

*  No,  no  more  whiskey,  Captain.  I've  been  a  sober  Swiss  this 
qoaxtar  of  a  oentury,  and  don't  mix  my  business  with  potations ; 
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yet  for  once  I'll  own  youVe  coaxed  the  whiskey  in  and  the  Irish- 
man out ;  and  before  we  go  any  further  tell  me  how  the  devil  yon 
discovered  him.* 

Patrick  smiled.  '  Because,  though  I  have  never  been  in  Ireland, 
my  father  is  an  Irishman.' 

In  truth,  he  had  recognised  d'Haguerty's  nationality  by  the 
workings  of  a  kind  of  feminioe  instinct,  stirred  to  activity,  perhaps, 
by  a  word  of  Lortl  Hove's. 

'  I've  not  confessed  to  my  country,'  said  the  Count,  '  since  I 
was  a  lad  in  Paris.  There  were  some  Irishmen  there  making 
common  cause  with  the  Sansculottes,  and  they  wanted  me  to  join 
them.  My  faith,  if  I'd  but  done  it  I  should  be  a  marshal  and  a 
duke  by  this  time,  and  maybe  married  to  one  of  Bonaparte's 
sisters.  But  youth  is  full  of  generous  illusions,  my  boy,  and  I 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  fight  for  a  parcel  of  bloody-minded  Re- 
pubhcan  rapscallions.    Besides,  I  thought  they  would  be  beat.' 

*  So  they  would  have  been  if  Europe  had  known  its  own  mind,' 
pronounced  Patrick,  ready  to  review  the  whole  question.  But  the 
conduct  of  Europe,  past,  present,  and  to  come  was  totally  in- 
different to  Count  d'Haguerty — formerly  Mr.  Haggarty — except  in 
so  far  as  it  affected  his  own  precarious  fortunes. 

'  This  agreeable  conversation  is  making  me  forget  that  time 
flies,  as  the  proverb  says,'  he  observed,  pulling  out  his  watch. 
'  I  have  promised  to  visit  the  owner  of  the  Sauterdle  this  morning. 
Do  you  choose  to  come  with  me,  air  ?  ' 

The  fog  was  lifting,  or  at  any  rate  shifting  its  quarters,  and  as 
they  walked  arm-in-arm  along  Piccadilly  the  link-boys  were  extin- 
guishing their  lights.  They  soon  turned  up  Bond  Street,  where 
the  Count  did  not  omit  to  peer  imder  every  smart  bonnet  and 
feathered  hat  that  they  met.  But,  after  all,  these  were  exceedingly 
few,  for  it  took  less  than  a  fog  to  keep  within  doors  women  con- 
demned to  wear  low  dress  and  sandal  shoes.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  carriages  outside  the  shops.  One, 
sombre  but  handsome,  was  waiting  at  Hancock's  for  its  mistress, 
whom  the  great  Mr.  Hancock  himself  was  showing  to  the  door 
when  the  two  gentlemen  arrived.  The  lady  was  dressed  in  a 
handsome  pelisse  of  black  Lyons  silk,  a  long  Alenfon  laoe  veil 
hung  from  her  tunnel-shaped  beaver  bonnet,  and  she  held  a  handle 
of  tracts  in  a  French-gloved  hand. 

'  I've  often  observed,  Mr.  Hancock,'  she  was  saying  in  a  loud 
pulpit  voice.  '  how  the  Lord  prospers  the  affairs  of  faithful  persons. 
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timj  do  indeed  find  special  providences  awaiting  them  at 
•vwy  tniiL. 

Hers  the  broke  off  to  complain  of  the  ill-cut  Woodstock  gIo%'ea 
had  been  compellcKl  to  bay  in  default  of  French  onea,  but  did 
forget  to  bestow  upon  him  a  bundle  of  her  last  tract  on  the 
4ROIB  of  Popeiy.  Mr.  Hancock,  who  combined  a  sharj)  ferret* 
fact  with  B  stout  little  body,  kept  on  bowing  and  washing  his 
with  imaginary  soap.  Uke  something  wound  up.  Meantime 
pair  of  genileinen  passed  him  unnoticed,  and  standing  at  the 
Iter  near  the  door,  asked  to  see  some  ladies'  gloves.  Uan- 
c*B  shop  would  now  cat  a  sorry  figure  compared  to  that  of  any 
proviaeial  draper,  but  it  was  then  the  largest  and  most  fashionable 
lent  in  Bond  Street,  crowded  on  fine  mornings,  and  even 
%j  oot  without  fair  customers.  The  Count  was  so  much 
ngBKed  io  staring  at  these  through  his  spying-glass,  and  Patrick 
ID  bloi&ing  for  hia  conduct,  that  they  allowed  the  proprietor  of  the 
Aop  to  paas  them  unchallenged  aft^r  ho  hod  finished  his  scries  of 
bovi  to  the  departing  chariot  of  the  pious  peeress.  Mr.  Uan- 
ooek'a  mule  gave  way  to  a  harassed  irritated  expression  as  he 
paaad  bj  towaida  his  Uttle  room  at  the  back.  When  he  had 
jeaelted  the  end  of  the  shop  he  turned  and  looked  down  the  ranks 
af  pale  joung  men  in  white  neckcloths  standing  behind  his  counters, 
wMl  fierce  Cerret  eyes,  as  if  meditating  on  whom  he  would  fasten. 
Portonately  for  them  his  attention  was  diverted  by  a  young  gentle- 
■m  who  came  up  the  shop  with  the  evident  i  i  of  accosting 

tka  tnaater.     Mr.  Hancock  replaciKl  his  |x)Ute  >  ^         nt. 

'  ffir,'  said  Patrick,  *  the  gentleman  yonder  and  myself  would 

to  speal  on  private  business.' 

lem  the  gi-i  >   who  not  infrequently  called  on  private 

ware  generally  known  to  Mr.  Hancock.    It  was  therefore 
an  air  of  reserve  that  he  showed  these  two  into  his  private 
pufarar  and  inqnired  their  pleasure. 

*  Yon  don't  happen  to  have  any  cognac  or  French  wines  to 
of.  ell,  Mr.  Hancock  ? '  inquired  the  Cooni. 

'  Oofpiao,  nr  f  Wine  1  Oh  dear  no  !  What  a  very  strange 
qMstioQ.     I  have  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

"  No,  Mr.  Hancock,'  repUed  the  (Jount  sternly,  '  and,  what's 
mentjua  won't  have  any  HJlks,  or  laces,  or  French  gloves  neither, 
not  till  tliA  SatUerelle  oomes  in  again,  which  will  be  some  day,  or 
nerer,  aocording  to  your  behaviour.' 

*  I  reaUy  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  sir,*  retained 
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Hancock,  changing  colour  and  crumpling  up  the  tracta  ag^nst 
Popery. 

'  Come,  come,  Mr.  Hancock,  don't  let's  waste  time.  The 
Government's  had  an  eye  on  the  Sauterelle  for  a  long  while — ever 
since  she  knocked  splinters  out  of  the  Revenue  cutter  off  the 
Needles — but  they  little  thought  to  find  a  respectable  citizen  like 
you  chief  owner  of  a  smuggling  craft  which  comes  devilish  near 
being  a  pirate,  sir — deviUsh  near  ! ' 

'  Sir,'  said  Hancock,  choking  betweea  anger  and  fear,  '  I  sup* 
pose  you  want  to  get  money  out  of  me.' 

For  even  Hancock  had  the  Englishman's  instinct  for  a  gentle- 
man, and  perceived  that  for  aU  hia  smart  varnish  the  Count  was 
none. 

'  No,  Mr.  Hancock,  only  money's  worth.  The  SautereUe  was 
caught  off  Freshwater  Gate  a  month  ago.' 

'  You  come  too  late  with  that  story,'  cried  Hancock,  forgetting 
to  deny  his  interest  in  it.  '  It's  a  piece  of  gossip  someone  else  has 
brought  me  already  this  morning ;  but  it's  a  lie,  or  it  would  have 
been  in  the  "  Times  "  newspaper.  Whoever  heard  of  the  Revenue 
officers  making  a  haul  like  that  and  keeping  it  to  themselves  ?  ' 

'  The  Board  of  Revenue  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
Admiralty  has  managed  the  affair  of  the  Sauterelle.  Perhaps  you 
would  hke  to  see  her  bill  of  lading  and  some  other  papers  which 
were  intended  to  have  come  into  your  hands  before  now.' 

D'Haguerty  laid  a  packet  of  commercial-looking  papers  upon 
the  table.  The  draper  tore  the  tracts  across  with  a  nervous  move- 
ment, threw  them  on  the  floor,  and  appeared  to  immerse  himself 
in  the  papers  while  he  endeavoured  to  collect  his  ideas. 

'  It's  a  heavy  blow  for  you,  Mr.  Hancock — that  can't  be  denied,' 
commented  the  Count  cheerfully,  twirling  his  spying  gloss  in  his 
hand.  '  A  man  so  respected,  so  well  known,  in  your  trade — and 
at  Lady  Portelsea's  chapel,  too.  The  loss  of  reputation  alone  \i 
a  serious  matter,  and  I  fear  the  Government  will  be  rather  disposed 
to  make  an  example  than  to  show  leniency  towards  you.' 

Hancock  groaned. 

*  I  should  have  thought  you  were  of  a  prudent  dispoeition,' 
continued  the  Count.  '  You  would  have  done  better  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  your  luggers  and  chasse-marf'CS.  But  ovon  the 
SautereUe  might  have  gone  on  for  a  year  or  two  if  it  had  not  been 
for  those  nine-pounders.  You  were  mad  (o  arm  her,  Mr.  Han- 
cock.' 
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'  I  Midao ! '  screamed  Hancock.  *  It  was  Uiat  devil  of  a  Lefroy, 
and  the  Frenchmen  backed  him  up.' 

^  Fie»  sir ;  you  should  use  the  consolations  of  rehgion  rather 
Ihaa  those  of  profane  language.  What  did  Lady  Fortelsea  say 
■bout  special  providences  ?  liow  if  there  should  be  one  waiting 
far  JDO  even  round  this  comer  ? ' 

*  Pish,  sir/  snapped  the  draper  ;  '  there  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
We  are  talking  business  now,  and  I  should  be  obleeged  if  you 

kave  my  religion  out  of  the  question.' 
Bat  Vm  serious,  my  good  man.     There's  a  way  out  of  this, 
Fm  come  to  show  it  you.    You  have  three  partners  on  the 

tUku  ade  of  the  water — Meunier  of  Nantes  and  two  others  at 

TooiB,  whose  names  we  desire  to  have.' 

*  Do  I  understand  you  are  tempting  me  to  turn  King's  evidence  ? ' 
•iked  Hancock. 

*  Why,  how  could  It  Do  you  think  the  King's  writ  runs  the 
otibiK  nde  of  the  water  1    No ;  Til  tell  you  our  terms,  and,  my 

1,  you  Diay  reckon  it  lucky  that  the  Oovemment  offers  terms 
that's  Uttle  better  than  a  pirute.  But  it  happens  that  we're 
in  certain  EngUah  prisoners  at  Tours,  and  we  wish  to 
hrip  tiieiD  eecApe.  Now  a  gang  of  fair  traders  like  yours,  having 
ill  ■jpnta  in  touch  with  each  other  from  the  seacoast  up  to  Tours, 
Buy  be  of  great  service  to  us  if  it  chooses.  You  follow  me,  Mr. 
Hanoockl  If  we  succeed  in  bringing  our  men  away,  we  return 
the  JSmdereUe  to  her  owners  all  complete  except  for  the  nine- 
pomdcn  ;  and  for  one  year  after  she  has  returned  she  may  have  a 
flee  nm  ao  far  aa  we  on  this  side  are  concerned.  But  it  is,  in  fact. 
jt/at  ooOeaguee  on  the  other  side  to  whom  we  make  this  oiler ;  for 
of  what  service  can  you  be  to  us  ?  Captain  Lefroy  is  at  Ports* 
lath,  in  durance  vile  for  the  present.  If  you  agree  to  our  pro* 
we  will  find  means  to  send  him  across  to  your  partners 
beuiag  letters  from  you  explaining  and  recommending  our  plans 
to  the  eoDsdecatioD  of  M.  Meunier  of  Nantes  and  the  other  gentle- 
aMaoIToon.* 

Henoock'a  twisted  little  face  had  lost  the  unwonted  lines  of 
and  leeumed  its  usual  ones  of  alert  and  perspicacious 
He  awoke,  as  it  were,  from  a  nightmare  of  destruction  to 
fi&d  himself  face  to  face  with  a  bargain,  and  a  good  one ;  for  the 
hod  already  more  than  paid  hor  cost,  and  could  bring  In 
it  profit  if  she  ran  perfectly  free  for  a  whole  year. 

*  Bot  your  authorisation,  sir  ? '  he  questioned  sharply.    '  You 
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can  hardly  expect  me  to  take  your  word  for  all  this  when  I  don't 
so  much  as  know  your  name.' 

*  The  Admiralty  does  not  care  to  appear  in  this  matter  more 
than  can  be  avoided,  so  you  must  not  on  any  account  apply  there, 
Mr.  Hancock.  I  will  write  you  the  private  address  of  an  official 
with  whom  you  may  communicate.  But  you  must  lose  no  time, 
sir  ;  you  must  make  up  your  mind.' 

'  If  the  affair  stands  as  you  say,'  returned  Hancock,  with  deci- 
sion, '  I  shall  have  httle  difficulty  about  that.  It  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  induce  my  French  partners  to  run  such  a  risk.' 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  We  make  it  worth  their  while.' 

Then,  assuming  his  usual  obsequious  smile,  the  arch-respectable 
Mr.  Han(»ck  bowed  his  unwelcome  visitors  down  his  shop  between 
two  rows  of  pale  young  men  in  white  neckcloths. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Atlantic  heaved  smoothly,  just  lifting  in  a  long  swell.  On  its 
shining  surface  was  spread  the  last  tawny  brightness  of  the  West, 
but  through  the  brightness  was  growing  perceptible  the  cold  and 
steely  colour  of  the  ocean,  its  deeps  already  cognisant  of  night. 
Belle-Ue  floated  at  once  clear  and  dim,  a  rich  cloud-coloured  shape 
against  the  fading  sky.  The  great  three-decker's  pile  of  snowy 
sails,  all  set  to  catch  the  mild  westerly  breeze,  had  glowed  like  an 
Alpine  peak  in  the  changing  glories  of  the  sunset  as  she  had  gUded 
in,  a  thing  more  beautiful  in  majesty  than  any  that  now  walks 
the  sea,  and  followed,  as  a  queen  is  followed  by  her  attendant 
ladies,  by  three  '  meaner  beauties '  of  the  wave.  Now  the  Uttlo 
squadron  cast  anchor,  and  lay  under  bare  spars,  rising  and  faUiug 
on  that  vast  and  gently  breathing  bosom  as  peacefully  as  though 
they  had  lain  in  Plymouth  Sound.  Yet  these  were  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ships,  and  the  coast  a  mile  away  was  the  coast  of  France, 
The  gunners  in  the  forts  at  Belle- De  and  Quimper  swore  in  their 
fierce  moustaches  that  the  insolence  of  these  Enghsh  passed,  all 
bounds.  They  patrolled  the  coast  of  France  as  though  it  wen 
their  own,  watching  the  river  mouths  and  the  harbours,  and 
anchoring  at  their  ease  in  the  shelter  of  islands  and  promoncotiea. 
Not  long  ago,  for  example,  they  had  landed  un  the  island  of  Hoost 
and  carried  off  a  commissary  of  police  who  had  made  himseli 
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anpopQltf  there.  They  lay  with  impudent  frequency  between 
BeQ*-I)o  and  the  mainland  when  westerly  gales  were  blowing ;  but 
Um  offiMn  of  thn  battery,  with  their  glasaes  to  their  eyes,  wondered 
irkftt  WM  the  meaning  of  the  ships  yonder  coming  in  in  fair  weather 
and  lying  nearer  the  coast  than  was  their  custom. 

The  country  folk,  for  their  part,  did  not,  like  the  soldiers,  smart 
imder  the  insult  of  these  hostile  presences,  and  had  almost  ceased 
to  liBt«n  to  the  panic  voices  which  from  time  to  time  proclaimed 
aa  anned  descent  of  the  enemy,  and  counselled  a  hurried  and 
iwcMl  flight  of  the  peaceful  population.  These  almost  phantom 
ips,  these  silent  sentinels  eternally  pacing  the  frontiers  of  an 
•mpire,  would  have  become  to  them  of  leas  account  than 
g  clouds  had  the  shore-dwellers  themselves  had  no  business 
to  ply  on  the  great  waters ;  but  when  these  hovering  visitants 
appeared  the  ooasdng-boata  and  fishing-vessels  must  fly  to  shelter, 
Oca  imatl  tHids  when  the  hawk  is  on  the  wing.  Worst  of  all,  the 
■DOggling  trade,  so  much  more  protitable  and  interesting  than  any 
r,  most  lie  fallow. 
Conatantly,  yet  very  aimlessly,  these  sea  sentriee  seemed  to  have 
patrolling  the  Breton  coast  of  late.  But  some  aim  they  must 
fcve,  and  the  opinion  commonly  held  both  at  tables-d'h  >te,  where 
wmmercials  cougrcgatv,  and  in  taverns,  where  peasants  and  fisher- 
dnnk  sour  wine,  was  that  they  were  waiting  for  the  SaulereUe. 
■oboooer,  which  supine  local  authorities  had  professed  to 
a  corsair  built  to  prey  on  British  commerce,  had  shpped 
oat  of  the  QuU  of  Morbihan  one  dark  January  morning,  and  no 
eettain  oewa  of  her  had  since  come  to  hand.  A  consignment  of 
1lB^*«*fc  goods  had  long  been  anxiously  awaited  by  respectable 
finns  in  Nant««  and  Tours,  and  by  the  wilder  spirits  who  served 
They  hoped  she  might  be  lying  perdue  in  some  distant 
inr,  feared  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But 
It  the  Morbihan,  remembering  the  guns  she  bad  certainly 
tbe  rumour  grew  that  her  captain,  having  successfully 
landed  his  cargo,  had  taken  her  out  on  to  the  trade  routes  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  she  was  becoming  the  terror  of  Britisb  commerce. 
Jacqoea  Martin,  bailiff,  farmer,  and  smuggler,  had  heard  that 
at  tlie  village  wineshop  on  the  day  after  the  ships  came  in, 
1m  laid  nothing.  He  lived  in  a  patched -up  portion  of  the 
of  St.  Gildas-de-Lohoao,  on  the  headland  a  mile  from 
Tillage.  The  Blues  had  burnt  the  convent  nearly  twenty 
ago,  and  torn  the  bodies  of  the  Pnors  and  the  do  Ferric t 
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de  Loheaca  out  of  the  chapel  vaults.  Still,  the  ruins  stood  up 
tall  and  dark  above  the  dark  and  cavemed  cliffs,  while  the  mighty 
Atlantic  beat  like  muffled  drums  in  the  hollows  under  them,  and 
the  salt  winds  wailed  dismally  through  the  roofless  cells.  Pale 
lights  were  sometimes  seen  reflected  on  the  high  broken  arch  of 
the  chapel,  or  glimmering  faintly  behind  the  naked  tracery  of  the 
windows.  The  douaniers  did  not  pay  great  attention  to  St.  Gildas* 
de-Loheac,  since  it  was  on  a  dangerous  coast  and  far  from 
commercial  centres.  They  and  other  strangers  had  often  been 
told  that  the  peasantry  would  not  go  near  the  monastery  ruins 
after  dark. 

Outside  the  containing  wall  of  the  monastery  which  ran  across 
the  headland,  facing  a  bay  on  the  southern  side,  and  set  deep  in 
wind-cleft  trees,  was  the  Chateau  of  Loheac.  That,  too,  had  been 
burnt,  but  the  old  gardens  remained,  falling  in  stately  terraces  to 
the  sea  below  a  modem  house  built  by  Madame  Gerard,  whose 
father  had  bought  the  lands  of  the  monastery  and  those  of  the 
de  Ferriet  family  from  the  Revolutionary  Government. 

WTien  Jacques  Martin  heard  them  saying  in  the  wineshop  that 
the  Sauterdle  was  winning  a  rich  harvest  out  there  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  would  never  be  caught  by  the  EngUsh,  he  wished  it  were  true. 
But  he  knew  it  was  not, 

Jacques  Martin  was  not  a  lover  of  vigils.  He  was  a  substantial 
man  now,  thanks  to  the  Sauierelle,  and  to  the  lesser  craft  which  had 
preceded  her ;  but  he  kept  his  frugal  peasant  habits,  and,  except  at 
lambing  or  calving  times,  went  to  bed  early  to  save  candles.  Yet 
on  the  third  night  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  ships  a  bright 
light  was  seen  proceeding  from  the  window  of  his  house.  Now 
from  the  village  it  could  not  be  seen,  but  a  gap  in  the  ruinous 
walls  of  the  monastery  framed  and  focussed  it  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Mayor,  who  dwelt  in  the  soUtary  windmill  on  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
North.  He  was  a  new  Mayor,  appointed  because  the  only  other 
man  in  the  district  who  was  free  from  any  taint  of  royalism  was 
lately  dead  ;  yet  even  he  was  not  a  true  adherent  of  the  Empire. 
His  half-empty  sleeve,  with  the  iron  hook  at  the  end,  was  a  memento 
of  the  earliest  revolutionary  war.  He  wore  a  shirt  open  at  the  neck, 
a  red  cap  over  loose  tags  of  grey  hair,  and  hated  the  English,  not 
as  the  foes  of  the  Emperor,  but  as  the  friends  of  tyrants.  The 
nearness  of  their  ships  excited  his  nerves.  That  night  ho  dreamt 
that  the  Rosbiis  had  landed,  and  that  he  waa  driving  them  into  the 
sea  at  the  head  of  the  ^Tllagers.    The  dream  waa  so  vivid  tlut  when 
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be  woln  be  jumped  oat  of  bed  and  opened  the  window.  The 
idgbi  waa  stiU  and  very  dark ;  a  small  rain  was  falling  with  a 
wbiepeiing  soond,  and  there  was  a  heavier  dripping  from  the 
9vne  and  the  mill  sails — no  other  sound  from  land  or  sea.  But 
baric  I  Very  faintly  came  the  sound  of  barking  dogs — the  great 
dog*  of  some  distant  farm.  And  whence  came  yonder 
flash  of  light  1  It  waa  not  far  out  enough  for  the  ships — 
Iba  treacherous  leopards  were  crouching  in  darkness — it  must 
ibhwr  from  the  window  of  that  rascally  old  chouan  Jacques  Martin. 
Foil  of  the  ardour  of  his  dream  and  without  pausing  to  reflect 
vbat  domestic  reasons  Jacques  Martin  might  possibly  have  for 
kiodlmg  a  light  at  midnight,  the  Mayor  flung  on  his  clothes. 

The  light  shone  out  thus  brightly  because  a  youngish  man  in 
a  ■ea'Oaptain's  dress  took  the  lamp  from  Martin's  kitchen  table 
and  canied  it  to  the  deep-embrasured  window.  He  leaned  out. 
like  the  Mayor  he  heard  the  whisper  of  the  rain  and  the  barking 
o£  gTMt  dogs ;  but  he  heard  also  the  lapping  of  the  immediate  sea, 
and  to  bim  the  bark  of  the  dogs  rang  loud  and  challenging,  for 
tbay  weze  the  big  yellow  hounds  of  the  neighbouring  clu'iteau.  In 
Iba  ban  white-washed  room  behind  him  a  man  sat  at  the  table 
watebed  the  seaman's  back  uneasily.     He  was  a  grey  elderly 

1,  witb  a  round  bead  and  a  square  face,  and  he  wore  the  Breton 
oaatama— the  short  jacket  and  round  hat  with  ribbons.  He  sat 
tban  staring,  with  his  pipe  between  his  teeth  and  cards  in  his 
band,  a  jug  of  wine  on  the  table,  and  the  rest  of  the  pack  carelessly 
tang  down  beside  a  guttering  candle. 

*BaOQgfa.  Captain.'  he  said  at  length ;  *  that  window  will  give 

a  cdd  in  the  head.' 

*  And  ii  it  does  t '  returned  the  other  without  turning  round. 
'  Tbat  is  not  a  painful  malady.'  The  seaman  spoke  French  with 
aD  accent  rather  provincial  than  foreign,  for  he  was  a  CbAonel* 
islander. 

Tbere  waa  another  pauAe.    Then  Martin  spoke  agaiiL. 
'  Like  tbat  tbe  light  can  be  seen  a  long  way  of!.' 

*  Tbat  k  vbat  I  want.* 

'  But  look  yoa,  Lefroy,  if  tbe  douaiuen  aee  it  they  will  ask 
wby  it  ia  there.* 

*  Let  tbem  ask.    I  have  several  thousand  answers  for  douaniert, 
all  are  good.' 

Lefroy  waa  pbdng  a  three-legged  atool  on  the  vrindoW'teat  t&d 
tba  lamp  apoo  tbe  slooL 
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'  There,  Martm  !    Tbis  ia  a  beacon  to  light  the  Savterdle  home 


Martin  looked  perplexed. 

"■  I  thought  the  Sauterelle  was  in  England.' 

'  So  she  'u.  But  I  have  explained  to  you,  haven't  II  If  we 
can  ship  these  gentlemen  safe  to  our  masters  at  Tours,  and  bi 
them  back  safe,  too,  the  EngUah  Government  has  engaged  to 
us  back  the  Sauterelle.  Yes,  Martin,  the  pretty  Uttle  Saulere 
the  smartest  little  craft  afloat.  It's  the  Sauterelle  I  want,  bles^ 
her  I  But  you  want  her  cargoes,  don't  you,  comrade  ?  And 
this  one  that  is  to  be  landed  to-night — don't  you  want  it  ?  I 
can  tell  you  our  masters  do,  and  will  pay  you  the  biggest  rent  for 
your  vault  there  that  ever  you  pocketed  in  your  life.' 

As  he  spoke  Martin's  disturbed  countenance  settled  into  a  look 
of  shrewdness  ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be  quickly  disturbed  again, 
for  a  shuffling  female  tread  was  heard  upon  the  stairs. 

'  Ah,  here's  Madame  ! '  he  half -whispered.     '  I  told  you  so  I  * 

Lefruy  looked  round  annoyed,  alarmed,  as  the  door  burst  open, 
and  Madame  filled  the  doorway,  loose-girt  and  hurriedly  coiffed. 
Madame  was  a  handsome  woman,  of  a  higher  social  class  than  her 
husband,  and  considerably  younger,  stout  but  not  yet  shapeless. 

'  What  does  all  this  mean,  father  ?  '  she  asked  in  a  fiery  voioe^ 
pointing  to  the  table  and  lamp  in  the  open  window. 

'  Ask  the  Captain,  mother,'  grumbled  Martin,  gathered  in 
defensive  heap  on  his  stool,  pipe  in  hand.     '  It  is  the  Captain's 
affair.' 

*  A  Ene  affair  for  us  all  if  the  gendarmes  should  see  it.  They 
will  say  we  were  signalling  to  the  ships  down  there.  Shut  the 
shutters  at  once,  if  you  please,  M.  Lefroy.' 

But  by  this  time  Lefroy  had  collected  himself. 

'  Pardon,  Madame,  but  we  have  business  in  hand  to-night  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  ladies.* 

'  Dame,  M.  Lefroy,  if  it's  something  I  am  not  to  know  about, 
it's  sure  to  be  something  silly.  Is  it  some  royaUst  conspiracy  you're 
dabbling  in  ?  I  should  have  thought  we'd  had  enought  of  that  in 
Loheac.' 

Lefroy  laughed  scornfully. 

*  I  thought  you  knew  me  better  than  that,  Madame  Martin.' 

*  I  know  you're  an  atheist  and  a  repabUcan,  but  I  don't  trust 
you  any  the  more  for  that.  Shut  that  window,  father,  and  come 
to  bed-' 


*  No,  no,  M«dame,'  interposed  Lefroy ;  '  he  can't  do  that. 
I  am  in  conunand  for  to-night,  and  I  say  this  window  must  remain 

Ml  * 

*  A  fig  for  your  command ! '  cried  Madame  Martin  furiously. 
'Go  and  ooounand  your  precious  SautereOe,  which,  I  tell  you,  ia 
■t  tlw  bottom  of  the  sea.  Shall  not  a  woman  be  mistress  in  her  own 
Immm  1  Shot  me  that  window.  Captain ;  shut  me  those  shutters, 
mnd  quickly ! ' 

htbof  ahrogged  his  shoulders  and  smiled.  With  a  violent 
ilion  Madame  Martin  made  for  the  window.  The  sea  cap- 
tain was  a  brave  man,  but  for  a  moment  he  quailed  ;  and  in  that 
aonent  ihe  swept  him  out  of  her  path  and  seized  the  lamp  with 
00*  hand,  the  casement  with  the  other.  But  having  seized  them 
■he  stood  still  and  stared  into  the  darkness  with  starting  eyeballs, 
tiia  purple  flush  of  her  wrath  faded  to  a  dull  pallor.  Lefroy, 
:  her  tenor,  changed  colour  himself. 

*  What  is  it  T  *  he  asked  low  and  sharp,  snatching  the  swaying 
bom  her  band.    '  Is  it  the  douanier$  ? ' 

'  O  men  Dieu  ! '  ejaculated  Madame  Martin,  falling  back  from 
window ;  *  O  mon  Dieu,  raon  Dieu  ! ' 

Lefroy  thrust  his  head  out,  but  the  light  of  the  lainp  fell  upon 
except  the  rain  dinipUng  pools  of  its  own  making,  and 
on  the  patches  of  short  grass.    Further  off  ruinous  walls 
rere  dimly  visible. 

'  What  did  jrou  see  t '  he  asked  again. 
Hadamo  Martin  had  abut  her  eyes  tight. 

*  Don't  ask  me.    Oh,  how  frightened  I  am !    What  a  pain  I 
got!' 

And  as  a  more  elegant  female  might  have  pressed  a  band  upon 
heart,  Madame  Martin  clasped  both  hers  to  her  waist. 

*  A  tfaooaand  thunders,  Madame  Martin  I  I  don't  beheve  you 
MW  aDjrtbiog.    At  any  rate  you  didn't  see  douanien* 

'  Worse  than  that.' 

•What!    8oldien?' 

Madame  Martin  o^xined  her  eyv*  and  almost  whispwed  : 

'  I  saw  those  who  come  back.' 

Martin  oroased  himself,  and  his  li{M  moved  in  a  brief  exoroism. 

'  What  were  they  like  ?  *  asked  Lefroy,  jeering. 

'  The  White  Fathers,  of  course — thoee  the  Blues  massacred,' 

I  Martin  troubled.     *  Shut  the  window,  Lefroy.    The  White 

bode  DO  oood.' 
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Lefroy  swallowed  a  contemptuous  oath  and  jumped  out  of  the 
window.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  darkness,  and  when 
ho  had  hurt  himself  against  a  bit  of  ruined  wall  he  stood  still, 
blaspheming  in  French.  But  presently  he  could  just  perceive  the 
difference  between  something  and  nothing,  and  remembered  a 
doorway  to  the  right  of  the  heap  of  stones  against  which  he  had 
Btuiublcd.  He  felt  liis  way  through  it,  but  was  hardly  clear  of  the 
jambs  when  something  heavy  and  enveloping  fell  over  his  head 
and  all  his  body.  The  cloth,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  was  wrapped 
tightly  round  him  from  either  side,  and  while  he  was  struggling  in 
its  folds  someone,  by  a  deft  turn  of  the  leg,  threw  him  on  his  face, 
a  pair  of  accomphshed  hands  held  him  gagged,  while  a  personal 
weight  held  down  his  body, 

'  Got  him,  by  Gemini !  *  chuckled  an  exhilarated  and  very 
youthful  voice,  proceeding  from  the  weight  upon  him.  '  Capital 
job  !  What  shall  we  do  with  him  now,  sir  ?  Chuck  him  into  the 
sea? ' 

'  Hardly  fair,  Jones.  He's  most  likely  only  some  poor  devil  of 
a  farmer.' 

'Not  he,  sir.  Just  you  take  my  advice  and  put  him 
into  Davy  Jones's  locker.  That's  the  only  safe  place  for  these 
fellows.' 

Both  voices  were  young,  but  the  one  which  urged  these  bk 
thirsty  counsels  still  had  a  crack  in  it. 

*  You  be  hanged,  Jones — and  you  wUl  be  some  day !  Talk  of 
the  King's  navy,  you're  only  fit  for  a  pirate.  Heave  up  his  le^, 
and  help  me  to  carry  him  round  the  comer  there.  We'll  just 
truss  him  up  and  leave  him.' 

To  Jone&'s  indignation  Lefroy  here  essayed  to  utter 

'  Damn  his  impudence  !    Take  in  another  reef  in  his  tl 
sir,  and  no  harm  if  you  do  throttle  him.' 

Seizing  hold  of  the  hving  packet,  the  pair  went  a  little  further 
into  the  ruined  building  ;  but  it  was  very  dark,  and  a  sudden  drop 
in  the  ground,  -a  stagger  of  the  foremost  bearer,  together  with  an 
energetic  struggle  of  the  victim's,  brought  all  three  violently  to 
earth,  though  Jones  was  uppermost  in  a  moment,  and  the  cold 
point  of  his  dirk,  ripping  through  the  canvas.  scratcheJ  Lofrov'a 
throat, 

*  Seelongce,  cochong,'  exclaimed  Jones  in  a  low  voice, 

'  Silence  yourself,  you  murdering  httle  dox-il ! '  returmsl 
still  choking.    ■  It's  me — Lefroy.' 
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flo  it  is !   What  a  fool  you  were  not  to  say  so.    But 
joat  mind  how  you  speak  to  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy.' 
IMxoy  roae  from  the  ground  an  angry  man. 

*  If  it  weren't  for  the  SatUereUe  Fd  show  you  and  the  Admiral, 
too,  bow  much  I  care  for  the  Royal  Navy/  and  he   burst   into 

pwudon  of  English  imprecations. 

*  U  youM  spoken  like  that  before,'  observed  Jones  critically, 
'we  ahoold  have  known  who  you  were.     Why  the  devil  did  you 

in  French  ? ' 

*  It  was  an  infernally  silly  mistake  of  ours,  Captain  Lefroy,' 
•pologi«od  Dillon,  *and  we  ask  you  a  thousand  pardons.    But 

I  it  you  never  came  aboard  ?  ' 

*  Aj,  sir.'  said  Jones    in  a  subdued  but  quarterdeck  voice, 
'how  was  it  you  left  us  fooling  about,  scraping  the  boat's  nose 

every  rock  in  the  place,  and  not  so  much  as  showing  us 
•duh(«l  light!' 

*  The  Belle-Ilo  men  wouldn't  let  me  have  a  boat,'  returned 
raUenly,  '  and  the  douaniers  have  got  them  all  chained  up 

Cwt  eaough  on  this  mde.     I  Ut  up  aa  soon  as  I  dare.     You  wouldn't 
do  for  our  trade,  you  Navy  lubbers,  wanting  as  many  lights  to 
by  M  though  you  were  in  the  streets  of  Portsmouth.' 
Pateiek  checked  the  budding  admiral's  indignation  by  holding 
fast  by  the  arm,  and  answered  : 

*  The  cutter's  not  ten  minutes'  walk  from  here — under  a  cliff, 
I  very  ki^,  but  too  steep  for  the  cargo  to  come  up.    Mr.  Jonea 

I  climbed  up  to  take  our  bearings.' 

*Aad  we  hauled  up  a  couple  of  sails  after  us,'  put  in  Jones, 
hie  good  humour  at  the  recollection,  '  because  the  Count 
the  rustics  here  were  precious  superstitious,  so  I  thought  they 
j't  interfere  with  us  if  they  took  us  for  ghosts.     When  the 
lady  came  to  the  window ' — the  description  was  an  injustice 
Madame  Martin—'  we'd  only  just  sighted  your  light,  and  as 
'.  didn't  know  who  she  was  I  thought  we'd  better  treat  her  to  a 
I  or  two.    How  did  it  work,  ch  ? ' 
Lefray  was  too  sullen  to  answer. 

'Show  me  where  the  boat  lies,  sir,  if  you've  not  lost  your 
altogether,'  he  mxA  to  Patrick  Dillon,  '  and  TU  bring  her 
to  her  moorings  right  enough.' 
It  was  Dot  long  before  Madame  Martin  found  hetvelf  alonr  in 
hoaae ;  and  she  began  to  reflect.    That  Lefroy  ahoold  go  out 
into  the  night  without  fear  of  the  White  Faiben  was  natural,  for 
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he  was  an  atheist ;  bat  what  could  have  indaced  Martin  to  do  so  ? 
Something  more  substantial  must  be  afoot  than  '  those  who  return.* 
Could  it  be  that  the  SaiutertUe  was  really  back  ?  If  so,  how  had 
she  slipped  in  past  the  EngUsh  ships,  except  on  sufferance  f 
Madame  Martin  had  no  objection  on  principle  to  royalist  con- 
spiracies supported  by  the  English,  but  practically  she  had  had 
enough  of  them.  After  a  whUe  she  left  the  bedroom  to  which 
Martin  had  consigned  her,  and  went  to  the  hoose-door  and  looked 
out.  The  night  was  still  dark,  and  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
monastery  buildings  was  wide,  so  that  she  had  rather  a  vague 
sense  of  people  stirring  there  than  sight  or  sound  of  them  ;  but  she 
perceived  a  gleam  of  light  flitting  from  time  to  time  behind  the 
broken  tracery  of  the  tall  chapel  windows.  She  Ut  a  lantern,  and, 
holding  the  Ught  side  against  her  skirt,  went  to  the  chapel  door. 
It  was  nothing  new  to  her  to  see  the  large  slab  which  covered  the 
entrance  to  the  burial-vaults  Ufted.  Bits  of  turf  and  weed,  artis- 
tically planted  in  the  crevices,  made  it  look  as  solid  and  neglected 
as  the  rest  of  the  floor  when  it  was  replaced.  A  light  shone  up  from 
it,  and  in  the  light  appeared  the  great  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man, 
with  his  sleeves  tucked  up  and  brawny  arms  folded  over  his  chest. 
She  knew  then  that  the  smugglers  had  somehow  brought  in  a  cargo, 
for  it  was  their  custom  to  store  their  goods  in  the  vaults  where  the 
bodies  of  departed  de  Loheacs  had  once  lain,  until  such  time  as 
they  coidd  carry  them  inland.  But  there  was  something  inde- 
finably strange  to  her  in  the  appearance  of  the  man  on  the  stairs 
of  the  vault.  She  retreated  a  httle.  and  shed  the  Ught  of  her  lantern 
about  her,  seeking  Martin.  It  fell  upon  two  figures  whose  appari- 
tion gave  her  a  more  terrible  shock  than  she  had  suffered  from  that 
of  the  White  Fathers,  for  they  wore  the  uniform  of  French  officers 
of  the  Marine.  She  gave  a  scream,  faint  from  excess  of  fear.  Not 
that  she  could  have  sworn  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  uniform ; 
but  uniforms  of  any  kind  jarred  on  her  nerves.  The  two  officers 
took  off  their  hats  to  her,  and  one  of  them,  a  big  man  said  : 

'  Good  evening,  Madame.    Do  not  be  frightened ;  there  is  no 
reason.' 

Before  she  had  resolved  on  an  answer  the  light  of  hor  lari*  -^ 
showed  a  train  of  men  passing  by  her  carrying  big  bales  on 
shoulders — brawny  men,  with  hair  plastered  fiat  on  their  fore- 
heads and   ruddy  wind-beaten  countenances.    Their  dreaa — k 
shirts  or  jackets,  short  drawers,  or  a  kind  of  petticoat  inst 
did  not  differentiate  them,  except  by  its  superior  cleanliness,  from 
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Um  ocdmuy  English  '  trader's '  crew.  But  there  was  a  certain 
adaStutm,  a  certain  confident  calm,  in  their  expression  and  move- 
whieh  made  them  different.     Lcfroy  walked  hj  them,  and 

•HMd  him  bf  the  arm. 

'  What  does  this  mean  t    Who  are  these  people  ?  * 

Jjttnj  anawered  roughly. 

*  What !  TfavB  you  never  seen  English  traders  before,  Madame 
MATtint' 

*  Yea,  Lefroy,  bat  I  never  saw  any  like  these.' 
Id  fact,  DO  one  ever  had  seen  before  a  boat's  crew  from  a  British 

kD-of-war  storing  goods  in  a  French  smuggler's  cellar.     But  this 
the  eunett  of  the  return  of  the  SautereUe.    Madame  Martin 
bar  fist  at  the  sailors. 

*  Tea  «aM«U !  I  believe  you  come  from  the  English  ships  over 
Bat  I  won't  let  Martin  help  you  to  land,  not  if  yon  bring 

King  himaeU  with  you.' 
Lefroj  4iwore  impatiently. 

*  I  tdl  you  we're  putting  the  finest  lot  of  goods  into  P^'re 
tn'a  cellar  that  ever  it  hold,  and  at  the  least  risk.    Go  to 

bedt* 

The  big  man  took  of!  his  hat  again  and  spoke  insinuatingly. 

'  I  perfectly  understand  your  anxiety,  Madame,  and  as  soon  as 

we  have  finished  our  task  I  will  come  and  explain  the  affair  to 

Meantime,  may  I  ask  your  charity  for  this  poor  boy,  who  is 

id  ebilled  to  the  bone  ?     With  hi.**  delicate  constitution  I  fear 

far  hia*    If  70a  will  make  him  a  fire  and  dry  his  clothes  the  sainta 

vQl  waaij  rewerd  you  for  your  kindness.' 

Patdek  wae  certainly  cold,  and  his  transparent  complexion, 
mtXIj  afleoted  by  changes  of  temperature,  gave  some  support  to 
''e  appeal,  his  blue  eyes  and  soft  voice  still  more. 
I  Martin  aaid  it  was  wicked  to  bring  a  delicate  boy  like  that 
^■■eh  an  expedition. 
'Keep  this  woman  occupied  till  I  como,  my  boy,'  whispered 
the  Cbnnt,  patting  hia  shoulder,  '  or  we  shall  have  trouble.' 

Aeeocdin^y.  it  was  not  long  before  Patrick  Dillon  was  seated 
in  the  chimney-corner,  dressed  in  a  clean  shirt  and  breeches  of 
Hartiii's,  while  his  own  clothes  steamed  before  the  fire.  Madame 
Martin  stood  over  it,  coffee>pot  in  hand. 

*  Too  seem  too  well  brought  up  a  young  man  to  be  in  the 
00— pany  ol  snch  as  Lefroy,'  she  was  saying. 

*Alaat  Madame,  in  these  days  many  of  na  an  obhged  to 
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associate  wiih  people  bom  and  brought  up  very  difierently  from 
ouraelvee.' 

'  Dame,  that  is  true.  My  father  was  Intendant  to  the  Baron  de 
Ferrict  de  Loheac,  and  I  little  thought  when  I  was  a  girl  I  should 
many  Martin.  And  to  think  that  my  sister  should  have  married 
the  Seigneur's  own  son.' 

'  If  she  resembled  you,  Madame,  she  deserved  to  marry  a  prince.' 

'  I  see  you  know  how  to  turn  a  compliment,  as  the  gentlemen 
used  to  do  when  I  went  to  the  Chateau.  My  sister  was  much  less 
admired ;  but  she  was  younger  than  I  was,  and  accompanied  the 
family  in  the  emigration.  It  was  then,  when  everything  was 
upside  down,  that  M.  Louis  de  Fernet  married  her.  But  he  died 
soon,  leaving  her  but  one  son  ;  and  though  it's  a  fine  name,  there's 
no  fortune  now,  and  my  sister  supports  herself  and  her  son  and 
the  old  Baronne  by  keeping  a  pension  in  Tours  jmd  teaching  the 
children  of  the  English.  A  fine  life  for  a  Madame  de  Ferriet  de 
Loheac  !    My  sister  is  not  so  well  off  as  I  am,  after  all.' 

Patrick,  thus  guided,  proceeded  to  sacrifice  the  absent  Madame 
de  Ferriet  on  the  altar  of  Madame  Martin,  expressing  his  convic- 
tion of  her  comparative  unworthiness  to  wear  the  ennobling  name. 
But  while  he  was  plying  hia  wiles  in  the  baihffs  kitchen.  Fate,  or 
would-be  Fate,  was  knocking  at  the  gates  in  the  shape  of  a  fierce 
old  Sansculotte  Mayor. 


(77)  be  eontinued.) 
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CHAPTER   I. 

BiTBOXX  bad  »oon  packed  hk  simple  baggage ;  then  he  went 
ttiai^t  to  bod,  setting  hia  will  upon  sleep,  against  thought. 

Bat  what  mixid  perturbed  can  command  repose  1  Every  ugly 
doBon  of  disquiet  that  his  situation  could  breed  took  form  and  sat 
baode  him  on  the  narrow  bed.  Three  there  were  of  a  special  torment. 
with  the  eyea  of  hatred  that  Lady  Gerardine  had  fixed  upon 
that  evening.  A  twin  demon  that  for  ever  repeated  in  hia 
;  *  Yoa  ahould  have  died,  that  he  might  live.'  And  a  third, 
(ace  was  relied,  whose  immutable  hand  pointed  towarde 
ibe  empty  aandy  desert  of  the  future. 

When  at  last,  far  on  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  sleep  did  fall 
upon  bim,  it  w«»  in  trouble  and  confusion  of  mind— a  dream-struggle 
with  fate,  moro  painful  even  than  the  reality. 

He  waa  back  in  the  midst  of  the  siege — uno  of  the  starving, 
thint-plaguod,  haraaacd  garrison.  Tliey  were  hard  pressed,  piling 
•aadbaga  on  a  newly  defikded  rampart,  but  hia  men  were  a  leaden 
wngbt  upon  bim.  Ho  could  not  stir  them  to  activity  ;  when  ho  tried 
l9  about  ordeiB  or  expostulation,  he  could  bring  forth  notlung  but 
ftvbiaper.  Always  the  barricades  melted  away  beneath  his  touch, 
kk  ymy  rifle  twisted  like  wax  when  he  handled  it,  and  then  there 
into  tb«  bieacb  Muhammed  Saif-u-din,  one  of  an  endlcaa 

Cnpf tifbl,  IKO,  tjr  Xgwtoa  CmU*.  io  (b«  I'alted  btatw  ot  Amsrioa. 
roL.  ZVUI.— '50.  tO«.  KJS.  ^ 
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chain  of  leaping  swordsmen:  and  Muhanimed  stood  with  folded 
arms  smiling  at  him  ironically. 

Once  again  the  siege.  They  were  going  to  bury  Vane.  A  file 
of  little  Goorkaa  were  picking  the  grave,  and  he  woa  working  at 
it  too  with  the  shot  whistling  overhead.  Never  w^as  grave  so  hard 
to  dig.  They  toiled,  it  seemed  to  him,  for  yeairs,  and  still  the  stones 
rolled  back  into  the  hole  and  all  was  to  begin  again.  Then  sud- 
denly it  was  ready  :  they  were  lowering  the  stiff  figure,  rolled  in  a 
cerement  of  tent  canvas,  into  the  shallow  ditch.  And  a  flap  of 
the  cloth  fell  back  from  over  the  face  of  the  dead.  It  was  not 
the  face  of  Vane,  but  the  face  of  Harry  English.  Then,  with  the 
awful  knowledge  of  the  dreamer,  Bethune  knew  that  Harry  was 
not  dead.  But  when  he  tried  to  call  out  to  the  others  to  stop, 
again  he  had  no  voice.  Ho  saw  a  little  brown  Goorka  twist  the 
cloth  over  the  livid  countenance.  They  began  shovelling  the 
stony  earth  upon  his  friend  ;  and  while  he  felt  in  his  own  lungs 
the  suffocation  of  him  that  is  buried  alive,  a  voice  said  in  his  ear  : 
'  What  is  it  to  you  ?  You,  who  should  have  died  that  he  might 
live!' 

The  suffocation  continued  so  intense  as  to  drown  in  physical 
torture  even  the  workings  of  the  over-active  brain.  Then,  out 
of  the  blank,  dream-consciousness  struggled  back  to  bim.  And 
again  it  was  the  siege.  He  was  on  his  hard  and  narrow  couch  ;  it 
was  the  middle  of  the  night,  there  was  a  great  anxious  rumour 
about  him ;  sentries  were  calling ;  the  enemy  were  upon  them. 
In  spite  of  anguished  struggle,  Bethune  remained  bound,  hand  and 
foot,  while  never  had  his  spirit  been  more  vividly  awake.  He  could 
hear  the  running  footsteps  of  the  men  in  the  passages,  the  thud 
thud  of  the  soft-shod  Easterns.  He  could  hear  someone  break  into 
his  room,  hear  himself  called :  '  Raymond,  Raymond ! '  And 
with  the  curious  double  personality  of  the  sleeper,  he  told  himself 
that  it  was  years  since  anyone  had  called  him  by  that  name — long 
and  forlorn  years  of  solitary  life. 

'  Raymond  ! '  called  the  voice,  and  the  red  light  as  of  a  torch 
burned  through  his  closed  eyelids.    '  Wake,  Raymond  ! ' 

He  knew  who  it  was.  It  was  Harry ;  hia  comrade  wbo 
wanted  him  in  the  danger.  What  »hame  to  be  sleeping  at  sitdl 
&  moment ! 

Bethune  wrenched  hiniself  from  his  pillow  and  sat  apB{gli(. 
The  room  was  fidl  of  light  to  ^  '  and  thc  vok«,  tho 

voice  of  Harry  English  w;ij  bL  a. 
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llnlununed  Saii-u-dm»  vho  had  been  bending  over  the  bed,  one 
band  on  the  sleeper's  shoulder,  withdrew  his  tonch  and  straightened 
iiamtil.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  candle.  The  light  flickered 
upon  hk  dense  black  beard.  But  he  was  turbanloss,  and  the  tossed 
cnp  hair  was  bcijnahly  loose  over  his  brow.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
i^oa  Bethu&e,   and   Bethone  stared   back.    Then   Muhammed 

*  Raymond,*  he  said. 

For  a  moment  that  was  heavier  in  the  scales  of   time  than 
koui3  of  men^s  lives,  the  two  plun);ed  their  gaze  Into  each 


*  My  CJod,'  said  Bcthuno,  in  a  whisper  then,  '  you  ! ' 
A  dream !  Another  dream  to  torture !  Nay,  no  dream  this 
;  he  was  awake.  The  unbelievable  had  happened.  The 
bad  yawned  and  given  out  a  Uving  man.  Harry  English  was 
He  bad  oomo  back  from  the  bourne  whence  no  traveller 
fBtania,  to  claim  his  own — to  claim  his  wife.  As  in  a  sudden  vision, 
yivid  than  any  of  his  troubled  fancies  hod  been  to-night, 
saw  them  in  each  other's  arms,  and  was  himself  stabbed 
tlifottgh  and  through  by  daggers  of  fire — he,  the  man  whose  misery 
it  waa  Co  love  his  friend's  wife  !  .  .  . 

Tke  dead  had  heard  her  call.    He  coold  see  it  all  now,  with 
borrible  lucidity.    All  was  clear  to  him.     He  himself  had  brought 
Ij  Gaiardbe.  the  forgetful,  back  to  the  memory  of  her  love. 
1  had  called,  and  Harry  had  come — from  death. 
And  here  be  stood,  Harry  English,  looking  mto  his  friend's 
reading  hia  friend's  soul.    Suddenly  Bethune  grew  cold  to 
maiTOw. 

He  wookl  have  given  everything  he  had,  his  Ufe  by  inches,  to 

at  that  instant  to  veil  those  tell-tale  eyes  of  his.     But  in 

;  be  ootild  not  drop  the  lids  between  them.     At  last,  with  a 

lao^h,  Harry  Enghsh  turned  away  and  released  him,  and 

le  ooveivd  his  face  with  his  hands. 

lite,  mors  cruel  than  death !    These  two  had  been  closer 
brother! ;  it  was  eternity  itself  that  was  giving  them  back  to 
eaeb  oiber.    And  thus  did  they  meet  1 

*B«t]ivo«,*  said  he  that  had  bi^cn  the  Pathan,  in  brief  deoidod 
AeecnU  which  oooe  again  whirled  Raymond  back  to  the  hours 
«Vsa  an  bad  bong  n])fr  *'  -  l<-ader  in  the  cmcia!  emergency, 
'fkara  b  DO  tnna  for  >    .  i'>n.     Every  moment  just  now  is 

j^mi»a».    I  most  ba>-o  llus  beard  oil— I  want  tciuont  trwiAta? 

aft— a 


abort 


Oh 

than 
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As  he  Kpoke  he  tore  hia  long  coat  from  his  back ;  he  caught  up 
the  razors  on  the  dressing-table  with  impatient  hands.  '  Scissors, 
mAn,  scissors  !  And  for  the  Lord's  sake,  give  me  some  more 
light!' 

Bethune  sprang  out  of  bed  as  if  be  bad  indeed  gone  back  to 
that  past  of  which  he  had  been  dreaming,  and  his  commanding 
ofiBcer  had  called  upon  liis  services. 

No  stranger  scene  had  ever  been  enacted  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  this  antique  room,  nor  one  more  fraught  with  \ital 
significance :  though  here,  perchance,  life  had  beea  bom,  and  from 
here,  surely,  Ufe  had  departed. 

A  silence  as  heavy  as  the  last  doom  lay  between  the  comrades  ; 
and  every  second  as  it  passed  was  ticked  ofi,  it  seemed,  by 
Bethune's  heart.  Death  they  had  faced  together  often — ^it  wad 
at  the  test  of  Ufe  that  friendship  had  faltered. 

Swiftly  the  glossy  wings  of  the  Fathan's  beard  fell  under 
the  snipping  blades.  And  when  he  had  exhausted  what  aid  he 
could  render,  Bethune  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  watched  the 
passing  of  Saif-u-din  and  the  rising  of  Harry  English  from  the 
dead. 

There  was  one  moment  of  outward  triviality  which  j^et,  to  the 
looker-on,  was  charged  with  a  pain  almost  beyond  bearing ;  it  was 
when  English,  with  the  lather  white  upon  his  chin  and  cheek, 
turned  quickly  round  upon  him  with  hands  outstretched  for  a 
towel.  How  often  had  not  be  seen  his  comrade  thus,  in  the  old 
days,  when  they  had  lived  together,  marched  together,  laughed 
and  fought  and  suffered  together,  and  he  had  been  so  happy  ! 

The  shaving  accomplished,  Captain  English  bent  forward  to 
the  mirror  and  occupied  himself  with  minute  care  in  trimming  and 
combing  the  flaunting,  upturned  moustache  of  the  Pathau  back 
to  the  old  sober  limits.  There  was  not  a  quiver  in  the  strong  busy 
hands. 

Vaguely  Bethune,  in  the  chaos  of  his  thoughts,  wondered  how 
he  could  ever  have  believed  this  man  dead.  Such  as  he  did  not 
die,  80  long  as  they  were  wanted  in  Ufe. 

Then  it  was  Harry  English,  indeed,  that  looked  round.  If 
Bethune's  brain  had  had  room  for  any  doubt,  the  doubt  moat  have 
died  at  that  instant.  Harry  EngUsh,  palUd,  where  for  years  tho 
Eastern  beard  had  grown  so  close — almost  as  with  the  pallor  of 
the  cheek  upon  which  the  earth  has  loin — worn,  not  so  much  by 
itege  same  yeaits  as  by  a  dcvourmg  impatience  stomiy  bold  :  but 


nevertheless,  with  sach  a  light  in  hia  dark  eyea  as 
'wont  to  kindle  there  when  he  called  his  men  into  the 
haut  of  the  fight. 

He  spoke  suddenly,  abruptly  ;  and  the  other  found  once  more 
exorbitant  situation  heightened  rather  than  lowered  by  the 
triviality  of  the  words  that  marked  it  : 

'  I  Rippoee,'  he  said,  '  that  you  can  lend  me  a  coat.  Where  is 
It  T     In  your  bog  ? ' 

He  oould  not  wait  for  his  companion  to  draw  his  wits  together. 
In  a  couple  of  movementa  the  whole  contents  of  the  portmanteau 
were  on  the  floor,  and  his  arm  was  already  in  the  sleeve  of  a  shoot* 
in^  jacket. 

Tbb  urgency  of  ha.<ite,  under  strong  control  though  it  was,  awoke 
an  answering  fever  in  Bethune's  veins.  Oh,  there  was  no  need 
of  wordA  to  make  him  understand !  When  he  tliought  of  her  to 
whom  ibe  husband  wne  hastening,  hia  own  heart  beat  to  madness. 

In  two  steps  Harry  was  at  the  door,  when  Bethune,  with  an 
inarticulate  sound,  flung  himself  before  him,  stretching  out  his  arms. 
So  poignantly  familiar  did  the  old  comrade  look  in  the  shabby 
tkooting-coat  that  his  hr^nrt  was  all  dis^iolved  within  him  for  ruth 
and  teadtroess. 

A  second  English  ]lxcd  his  friend  with  cold  and  steel-bright 
glanee.  inquiring  :  then  his  face  relaxed. 

*  Not  cow,  Raymond,'  said  he,  put  him  on  one  side  \vith  quick 
Vil  kindly  touch,  and  was  gone. 


CHAPTER    II. 

'nt  Captain  8abib !  the  Captain  Sahib  I '  cried  Jani  in  shrill 
and  procttated  herself  before  the  brazier,  her  face  on  the 

*  Does  she  think  she  has  called  him  from  the  dead  ?  '  wondered 
Baby.  Her  tbooghta  danoed  in  a  mist ;  she  would  have  liked  to 
hare  caught  one  and  clung  to  it,  but  they  kept  whirling  beyond  all 
MBtioL  She  sat  as  if  tied  to  her  chair,  staring  stupidly  at  the  two 
who  bald  eaob  other  clasped  so  close — at  the  black  head  bent  upon 
the  gohleii  bead.  Then  she  saw  how  the  grip  of  Rosamond's  hands 
nisind  ;  bow  the  whole  clinging  figure  fell  inertly,  while  be — man 
or  ^wst — seemed  to  let  it  slip  from  him  as  though  in  surprise. 

He  tUBfid  his  head  and   looked  at   Aspasia.     Thero  war. 
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I  indeed,  something  unearthly  about  his  countenance ;  in  the  ashea 
pallor  on  cheek  and  chin,  in  contrast  to  the  bronze  of  the  rest  of 
the  face,  which  seemed  still  to  hold  the  touch  of  that  Indian  bod 
imder  which  he  had  died.  His  eyes  burnt  with  fierce  light  in  their 
dark  hollows.  Aspasia  felt  that  she  ought  to  shudder  with  terror, 
that  the  situation,  at  least,  ought  to  be  one  of  desperate  interest, 
but  she  was  only  conscious  of  a  numb  curiosity.  She  sat  and  stared. 
Then  her  gaze  wandered  from  the  mysterious  presence  to  the  figure 
lying  on  the  bed.  She  saw  the  sharp  outline  of  Rosamond's  chin 
upturned,  and  thought,  without  the  least  emotion,  that  perhaps 
her  aunt  was  dead.  The  very  gold  of  the  hair  seemed  lifeless, 
turning  to  ash.  That  cry  still  ringing  in  her  ears  must  have  been 
B  death-cry.     It  had  been  as  the  cry  of  a  soul  that  is  passing. 

She  watched  the  man  lay  his  hand  on  the  still  forehead,  saw 
'him  look  sharply  about  him  and  inhale  the  air  with  deep  breath. 

Suddenly,  in  two  great  strides,  he  was  across  the  room.  There 
was  a  noise  of  tearing  curtains  and  jingling  glass ;  and  Aspasia 
found  herself  inhaling  icy  breaths  of  air  in  gasps.  Heavily,  with 
a  sob  of  pain,  she  woke  from  her  stupor.  Sbe  seemed  to  be 
drawing  this  delicious  coldness  into  herself  as  if  it  were  new  life. 
The  man  passed  before  her  once  again.  He  was  holding  Jani'a 
tripod  high  in  bis  hands,  A  trail  of  aromatic  vapour  swept  against 
her  face  ;  and,  as  she  involuntarily  breathed  it,  she  had  a  nauseating 
sense  of  suffocation,  and  the  vanishing  stupor  returned  upon  her 
momentarily,  like  the  shadow  of  some  huge  bird's  winga.  With 
an  effort  she  turned  her  eyes,  saw  the  man  hoist  the  brazier  in 
his  hands  and  hurl  it  through  the  open  window,  saw  the  charcoal 
scattered  apart  like  a  shower  of  falling  stars,  heard  a  crash  without. 
Then  she  knew  it  was  no  ghost. 

The  singular  white  and  bronze  face  bent  over  her. 
'  You  are  better,  Miss  Cuningham  ?  '  said  a  voice.    Sh©  knew 
that  voice,  too  ;  she  smiled  lazily. 

'  Now  I  know  you,'  she  said.     '  You  are  Muhammed.* 
He  smiled  back  at  her,  a  fugitive  smile,  mixed  sweetness  and 
sadness. 

'  By  and  by  you  will  know  me  better — by  and  by,'  he  said, 
'  Now  try  and  wake  up,  if  you  can,  and  help  me.' 

He  bad  left  her  and  was  again  at  the  bed.  Aspasia  did  U 
she  was  bidden.  She  shook  herself  from  her  torpor  and  stood  up, 
somewhat  dizzy,  somewhat  sick,  but  yet  herself. 

The  man,  Muhammed  or  another,  8h«  did  not  aUow  bezseU  to 
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oat  the  matter  further,  was  hanging  over  Rosamond's  inani- 
form.    Now  he  laid  down  the  hand  be  held  and  bent  hia  dark 
to  ber  breast.     Baby  flung  one  look  of  horror  at  the  rigid 
U|)tanied  cbin. 

*  She's  dead  ! '  abe  screamed. 

Ho  nbod  himself  abruptly,  his  countenance  grey  even  under 
the  bronie. 

'  She  ia  not  dead,*  he  answered  her  quickly,  with  a  gesture 
that  forbade  her  words,  '  but  I  have  been  too  sudden  with 
hei,  and  Jani  has  been  playing  devil's  tricks  with  her  drugs.     Is 

there  any  brandy ? '    He  wheeled  round  as  he  spoke,  for  the 

door  had  opened  and  old  Mary's  figure  appeared. 

Tbe  Ancient  House  was  now  full  of  rumoiu's.     Old  Mary's  blue 
ireRi  fixed  in  a  stare  of  uttermost  ecstasy.     Her  trembling 
were  hfted  aa  if  in  invocation;  all  at  onoe  she  stretched 
OQt,  with  an  inarticulate  cry  of  exaltation.    Then  her  voico 
{■Meied  into  homely  accents : 
'  My  lamb !  *  she  Bt«inmered. 

'  Ob,  Mary,*  said  the  man,  and  his  tonea  rang  with  boyish  note. 
'  Mary  dear,  brandy  !    Mary,  if  you  love  me,  quick.' 

He  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  chafing  Rosamond's 
ftlgns.  Silently  Aspasia  held  up  a  bottle  of  essence,  taken  from 
Aa  dnMing-table.  He  nodded,  and  she  began  to  lave  her 
aont'a  temples,  not  daring  to  let  her  thoughts  or  eyes  rest  on  the 
iaoe,  on  tbe  ominous  air  of  irrevocable  repose  about  the 
;  relaxed  figure.  She  wished  tbe  silent  lips  did  not  wear  that 
smile.  Determinedly  arrestmg  her  mind  on  those 
;  words  :  '  She  is  not  dead,'  she  felt  that  so  long  as  she  could 
this  ooniidence  it  would  help  to  keep  the  dread  angel  at  hay. 
'  I  was  too  sudden  with  her,'  said  the  man  again.  '  but  when 
ward  her  call  me,  I  think  I  wont  mod — I  had  waited  so  long  ! ' 
Than  it  seemed  to  Aspaaia  that,  from  the  fint  moment  smce 
had  spoken  to  her  in  the  passage  to-night,  she  bad  known  him. 

*  Yoa  are  Harry  EngUah/  she  said.    And  sajring  tliia,  sho  began 
orjr.    She  looked  down  at  the  piteous  fixed  Hmilo.     Ho  had 

so  long  !     Was  it  not  now  too  late  ? 

*  Oh,'  she  laid  aloud,  sobbing,  *  is  it  now  not  too  late  ? ' 
TImo  he  flung  himself  on  hia  knees  beside  the  bod,  and  »he  drew 

for  none  should  oome  between  them.    He  gathered  the 
lie  lorm  into  his  arms ;  his  lips  were  clooe  to  the  deaf  ear, 
W  was  spealdag  into  it. 
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*  Rosamond,  my  wife,  Rosamond,  I  have  come  back  to  you — 
come  back  to  me.     Rosamond,  beloved  ! ' 

The  room  was  suddenly  full  of  people. 

Was  it  possible,  Aspasia  asked  herself,  that  between  that  cry 
of  Rosamond  and  this  gathering  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  so 
short  a  time  had  lapsed.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  lived  a  span  of 
years. 

'  My  goodness,'  cried  Lady  Aspasia.  '  Who  was  screaming  ? 
Anyone  hurt  ?     I  never  heard  such  a  scream  in  my  life ! ' 

Then  speech  and  movement  alike  left  the  eager  lady.  Gazing 
at  the  bed  she  stood,  open-mouthed  with  stupefaction — ^an  odious 
inclination  to  laugh  barely  stifled,  for  decency's  sake,  in  her 
throat. 

Sir  Arthur  also  had  halted  on  the  threshold.  His  eyes  were 
fixed,  as  if  he  could  hardly  credit  their  evidence,  upon  the  figure  of 
the  m^n  in  the  shooting-coat  who  knelt  at  the  side  of  the  low  bed, 
almost  covering  the  unconscious  body  with  his  embrace.  And, 
indeed.  Sir  Arthur's  eyes  at  the  moment  were  playing  him  false. 

'  Bethune  ! '  .  .  .  he  exclaimed.     '  Major  Bethune  ! ' 

Not  a  thought,  not  a  glance  had  he  for  the  death-like  stillneM 
of  his  wife's  face  against  the  cxisp  black  head — to  him  that  head 
appeared  sleek,  close-cropped,  indefinitely  brown.  He  cried  out 
again  loudly : 

'  You  infernal  scoundrel  .  .  .  '  and  caught  the  intruder  roughly 
by  the  shoulder. 

The  kneeling  man  merely  turned  his  head. 

'  What  .  .  .  what  .  .  .  the  devil ! '    The  words  died  on  Sir 

Arthur's  lips.    His  eyes  protruded.     '  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir  ? ' 

'  Who  is  it  ?  '  came  Lady  Aspasia's  whisper,  more  penetrating 
than  natural  tones. 

'Oh  hush,  hush,'  said  Baby,  rebuking  she  knew  not  what 
spirit  of  sacrilegious  curiosity.  '  Hush  !  It  is  Hairy  English, 
uncle ! ' 

Slowly  the  man  got  up  from  his  knees  and  looked  round ;  then 
his  eye  came  back  to  Sir  Arthur. 

'  Harry  English  ! '  repeated  Lady  Aspasia'a  lips,  voiceleoaly. 

Her  mind  leaped ;  an  irrepressible  lightning  sati^faoUoQ  wrote 
itself  on  her  harsh,  handsome  face ;  then  her  glance  swept  over 
the  bed,  and  the  comers  of  her  mouth  went  down  in  a  grimace. 
There  lay  Death — Death  already,  or  very  near,  or  aha  had  neT«r 
seen  it.    A  double  release !    This  double  release  was  iiniiinxumj 
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— nay,  a  complication.  Fate  played  such  tricks  at  times !  But 
Sir  Arthur  had  staggered  and  reeled,  and  Lady  .\jiipa8ia,  ever 
pcactic*!,  had  to  postpone  thought  for  action.  She  caught  him 
firmly  by  the  elbow  : 

•  Hold  up,  Arty;  be  a  man.' 

The  Lieutenant-Governor's  first  impulse  had  naturally  been  to 

J  tb«  monstrous  thought,  to  wither  Aspasia  for  her  impious 

n.    Then  a  look  at  the  black  and  white  portrait  over 

drcMtng-tablc,  fitfully  but  vividly  illumined  by  the  fiames 

the  draught-blown  candles — a  look  from  that  strong  present* 

t  to  the  pallid-faced,  black-haired  man  by  the  bed,  brought 

oreiwhebning  conviction.     He  faltered  under  it.     For  a  while 

coold  collect  no  words,  no  thought ;  but  presently,  as  the  tide 

of  biood  began  slowly  to  recede,  eddjnng,  from  his  brain,  broken 

phi— «!■  oecapod  him,  almost  in  a  whisper  : 

'  Tour — your  conduct  is  infamous,  sir,'  he  babbled,  '  ungentlc- 

ungpntJemanly  in  the  extreme  !  *  .  .  . 
Harry  English,  yni\i  one  hand  on  Rosamond's  quiet  breast  as 
mutely  claiming  his  own,  spoke  then,  his  eyes  on  the  creature 
vho  had  robbed  him. 

'  your  place,  sir,  is  no  longer  here,'  he  said.    His  voice  waa 

feiy    low,    but    it   contained    an    authority    which    Sir   Arthur 

ioilinciivcly  felt  with  a  fresh  spasm  of  indignation  and  self-pity, 

jnmbGng  upon  tears.     *  Your  place  is  no  longer  here,'  repeated 

'  Leave  the  room.' 

Tha  Lieatenant'Oovemor  fairly  suffocated  :  '  How   long  has 

fcnoivn  it  T '  cried  he  panting,  as  ho  pointed  to  the  bed.    '  No 

I  thought  her  mad.    You  have  killed  her ! '  he  cxclaime<l 

y,  upon  another  revulsion  of  thought. 

Had  you  not  better  have  a  doctor  t '  came  Lady  Aspasia's 
diipaanonate  accents.    '  H  it's  not  too  late,'  she  added,  cynically. 

Baby  eaOed  oat  as  if  she  had  been  struck,  and  burst  into  fraah 
tean. 

The  inert  figure  on  the  bed  was  all  the  girl  bad  of  home,  all  she 
had  d  certain  love.  This  marble  woman,  no  longer  kin  to  her,  had 
kvishad  oo  her  more  than  a  mother's  care ;  from  those  lips,  now 
M  silent,  except  in  the  last  sad  days  of  trouble,  Aspasia  had  never 

Ctd  an  ungentle  word. 
'  Bhe  must  not  die,'  sobbed  she. 
*  She  will  not  die,'  said  Harry  English. 
H«  shUted  his  hand  till  it  rested  over  RoMnood's  hea^.    Tfft\v 
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he  looked  down  at  the  face,  with  its  faint  amile  of  secret  joy, 
pitifully  crposcd  to  all  these  eyea ;  aud  his  own  countenance  took 
an  expresaion  of  tenderness  so  infinite  that  weeping  Baby,  catching 
sight  of  it,  held  her  breath.  He  moved  and  stood  with  hia  back 
to  the  bed,  to  shelter  in  some  measore  the  unconscious  woman  from 
the  violation  of  curious  looks. 

'  I  must  beg  you  all  to  go,'  he  said. 

Sir  Arthur,  who  had  been  graduaUy  growing,  within  and  with- 
out, to  the  puq)le  stage  of  fury,  now  exploded.  Portrait  or  no 
portrait,  the  story  was  preposterous.    This  fellow  was  an  im.postor ! 

'  Turn  me  out !  .  .  .  Tis  you,  sir,  I'll  turn  out.  Fll  have  you 
committed,  sir,  I'll ' 

'  Please,'  said  a  voice  from  the  door,  '  if  anyone  ia  ill,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  I  am  a  doctor.  I  offer  my  services,'  said 
Monsieur  Chatelard. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Monsieur  ChAtelard,  compact  in  self-possession,  precisely  attired, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  called  from  slumber  at  the  worst  hour  of  the 
night  by  a  sense  of  mortal  emergency !  And  yet  a  very  different 
Chutelard,  either  from  the  eager  traveller  or  the  genial  raconteur 
and  table  companion  they  had  known :  this  was  Chiitelard  the 
physician — the  world-renowned  specialist. 

There  was  a  weighty  professional  seriousness  about  him  as  he 
advanced  into  the  room,  fixing  hia  spectacles  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger  ;  an  air  of  confident  responsibility.  He  wasted  not  a  second 
upon  curiosity  at  the  singular  group  by  the  bed,  but  sent  hia  Irfen 
direct  gaze  straight  to  the  patient. 

'  She's  killed  herself,'  was  his  first  thought.  '  Poison,'  be 
murmured  aloud,  and  hia  gesture  was  enough  to  clear  the  bedside 
for  hia  own  approach. 

'  No,'  said  a  voice  close  to  him.     '  Not  poison — shock.' 

M,  Chatelard  looked  up  quickly  and  immediateJy  became  av 
of  a  stranger's  presence. 

'Monsieur  ?  '  he  exclaimed.  He,  too,  had  iiistanrly  <vintK 
that  the  second  man  in  the  room  must  be  Bethune.  tie  v.  an  -h: 
into  surprise.    '  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  who  axe  you  f 

'  I  am  her  husband,  whom  she  thought  dead.  I  took  ticz 
sorprise ;  she  fainted.' 
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CtiJeUni  formed  his  lipa  for  a  noUelusA  whistle.  Affairs, 
B  bcrand.  had  complicated  thenutelves  with  a  vengeance. 
laovedibly  interesting !  .  .  .  But  the  emergency  claimed  him. 
He   bent  over  the  bed,  and  there  wa«  silence  all  through  the 

RKMB* 

Even  Sir  jVrthur,  recalled  from  his  undignified  attitude,  was 
not  so  much  indeed  from  the  sense  that  a  human  life  was 

ibling  in  the  balance,  but  from  the  demands  wliich  the  presence 
•  Dew  witneaa  made  upon  decorum. 

Hm  doctor  raised  himself  and  held  out  his  hand. 

'  A  oftndle,'  he  said  brietiy. 

b  watf  given  to  him,  and  again  the  silence  reigned. 

M.  CbAtelard,  with  deft  and  gentle  touch  lifted  the  heavy 
I,  passed  the  flame  l>efoi«  it,  and  peered  for  some  seconds 
tnto  tbe  fixed  pupil,  abnormally  dilated.  Then  he  handed  back 
tihe  li^it.  Harry  English  took  it,  and  held  it  aloft  while  the 
doctor  ODoe  more  consulted  pulse  and  heart. 

Mottering  that  he  would  never  travel  without  his  stethoscope 
■gun*  M.  Chstel&rd  laid  his  cropped  head  on  the  fair  bosom.  Again 
IIm  twwwlt  ticked  by  with  nightmare  slowness.  The  brown  hand 
that  beld  the  candle  was  shaken  with  slight  tremor.     At  last 

Ch&toUtd  straightened  himself  with  the  final  air  of  one  who 
a  verdict. 

*  Thia  i»  no  mere  syncope,'  be  said.    '  This  is  brain  trouble . 
lock,  as  you  said,  sir,'  with  a  grave  inclination  of  his  head  towards 
English. 

Old  U*ry,  back  from  her  errand,  here  proffered  some  brandy 
iasf^BM. 

'  What  is  that  7  '  cried  the  physician  sharply.  '  Brandy,*  he 
■aid.  sniffing.  '  Heaven  preserve  us,  'tis  well  I  am  here  t  Above 
■Q  Uungi  she  roust  not  be  roused.  Mod  cher  Monsieur,*  he  went 
on,  taniinK  agab  to  Harry  English,  '  here  all  our  efforta  most  bo 
to  bdp  nature,  not  to  oppose  her.  Let  all  those  Ughta  be  extin* 
giU]«d«'  he  addad  authoritatively.  '  Wo  must  havo  darkness  and 
qoiat.  How  oonte  all  these  people  in  the  room  1 '  He  spoke 
with  the  doctor's  immediate  irritation  at  surroundings  injurious 
to  kk  pstiiuit. 

There  are  situations  paming  the  endurance  of  human  nature, 
eipecially  when  it  ia  the  human  nature  of  a  person  of  high  political 
impoitanoe.  Hera  waa  M.  Chilt«hml  actually  addxeaaing  yonder 
infernal  mt«r!oTiefr  aa  the  leading  person  ! 
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'  I  call  you  to  witness,  M.  Chatelard,'  Sir  Arthur  cried  eiratedly. 

*  that  this  is  some  conspiracy  that  I  by  no  means  acknowledge ' 

Old  Mary  interposed,  subdued  yet  urgent. 
'  Oh,  Sir,  it  is  indeed  ray  master ! ' 

*  Hush,  Arty,  come  away  now!'  whispered  Lady  Asposia; 
and  once  more  clasped  his  elbow  with  strong  sensible  hand.  '  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  all  this  by  and  by.' 

'  Unless  you  want  to  kill  her  altogether,  Sir  Gerardine,'  said 
Dr,  Chatelard  gravely,  '  you  will  make  no  scenes  here.' 

Harry  English  stood  sentinel  by  his  wife's  bed,  disdainbg 
speech. 

'  Unless  you  want  to  kill  her,'  had  said  the  doctor.  As  the 
words  had  been  spoken  Sir  Arthur  looked  quickly  at  her  whom 
he  had  called  wife.  '  Better  she  should  die,'  thought  he.  The 
whole  measure  of  his  love  for  the  woman  in  whose  beauty  he  had 
gloried  was  in  that  mean  thought.  Better  she  should  die,  since 
her  existence  was  no  longer  an  honour  but  a  shame  to  him.  Sir 
Arthur.  He  had  loved  her  as  part  of  himself  ;  no  longer  hia,  what 
was  she  to  him  ?  Nothing  more  than  the  amputated  limb  to  its 
owner,  a  thing  to  hide  out  of  sight  with  all  speed,  a  thing  to  bury 
away. 

'  I  beg  of  you  again,'  resumed  Dr.  Chatelard,  in  tones  of  re- 
strained impatience ;  '  I  can  have  no  one  remain.' 

A  couple  of  servant  girb,  who  stood  huddled  whispering  in 
their  comer,  slid  away  one  after  the  other. 

Lady  Aspasia,  by  some  moral  forc«  and  a  good  deal  of  muscular 
pressure,  succeeded  in  dragging  the  protesting  Sir  Arthur  in  their 
wake.    The  doctor  looked  at  Old  Mary — she  dropped  her  curtsey. 

*  I  might  be  of  use,  sir.' 

He  considered  her  a  second  in  silence.  '  You  may  stay,'  he 
said. 

'  And  I  ?  '  said  Aspasia,  her  pallid  tear-stained  face  was  thrust 
pleadingly  forward. 

'  You  win  do  better  to  go,  my  child,*  said  the  Frenchman 
paternally. 

'  Doctor  .  ,  .  she  wiU  not  die  ?  ' 

'  Assuredly  not  this  night  at  least,'  he  replied,  evasiTO  yet 
consoling.  From  the  door  she  flung  back  a  piteous  look  %t  En^ish, 
and  once  again  his  eyes  answered  her ;  '  She  will  not  die.' 

Harry  English  took  the  last  unextinguished  candle  and  laid 
<ih  \he  floor.    Outside,  tlie  yellow  gtey  dawn  WM  breaking. 
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*  I  want  hot  bottles,*  ordered  Dr.  Chatelard  of  Mary,  and  when 
ah«  had  left  the  room,  he  turned  to  the  strange  man  who  had  called 
lii»i^«pilf  Jjtdy  Qerardine'ft  husband. 

*  You,  too,  air,"  he  said.    '  You  must  leave  U3.* 

Harry  English  starteil.  For  the  first  time,  that  evening,  dis- 
eomposuTB  laid  hold  of  him. 

*  I  T  .  .  .  but  I  cannot  go.     She  will  want  me.* 

*My  dear  sir,'  said  the  other,  his  tone  softening  into  oom> 
pMBon  (here  was  one  who  loved  as  few  love,  or  he  knew  not 
liow  to  read  countenances),  '  this  affair  is  very  strange,  but  I,  as 
T,  am  here  to  judge  of  nothing  but  the  good  of  my  patient. 
haa  had  a  shock,  and  the  shook  has  been  caused  by  you.  I 
wpot,  all  I  can  do  here  Is  to  aid  nature— nature  demands  repoee. 
Bfae  is  as  one  who  has  had  concussion  of  the  brain.  That  brain 
moat  rest.  Call  her  back  to  thought,  you  may  call  her  to  death.* 
'  I  would  sit  in  a  comer  of  the  room — she  would  not  know.' 
'  Ah,'  said  the  doctor,  '  one  never  can  tell.  That  is  a  fallacy 
I  have  long  since  seen  through.  So  long  as  the  soul  is  there,  my 
dMT  sir,  many  things  take  place  inside  the  body  that  we  know 
imight  oL* 

Thea  Harry   English  submitted.     Ho  went  forth  with  bent 
Ho  who  had  waited  so  long !    But,  even  as  Aspasia 
done,  he  halted  to  question  : 
U  she  oomes  to  consciousness  ?  ' 

*  8he  will  not  come  to  consciousness,  perhaps,  for  days.' 

*  If  she  wants  me ?  * 

*  My  doar  sir — immediately,  of  course.' 

*  When  abe  oomes  to  conscioosneas,  will  she * 

*  Ah,'  tatamipted  the  doctor,  *  who  knows  1  We  may  have 
bain  trouble— an  illness  we  will  surely  have.' 

TbcQ  Harry  English,  who  had  so  <<'  Iv  said  she  would 

BOk  die,  looked  at  the  other  mutely  enqui         .       further. 

'  Ah,  my  d«ar  sir,'  aaid  the  Frenchman  m  his  quick  apprchen* 
and  aknigged  his  shoulder.    Then  he  added,  oompaisbnately , 
his  head  towards  the  bed  : 

*  She  is  yuung.' 
Hany  Knglish  closed  the  door  and  sat  down  in  the  dark  passage, 

i  after  the  habit  that  had  grown  second  nature,  and  there 
Waiting. 
Baddanly  h«  roeo  t  '         -un  ;  hci  had  hoard  the  handle 

!  te  iffor  click.    M.  *  od  on  thq  threshold. 
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*  The  Indian  woman,'  he  whispered,  '  she  makes  a  noise.  She 
must  go.' 

Jani,  crouching  in  a  hidden  comer  within,  had  set  up  a  moaning. 
The  eoimd  of  her  wail  caught  Harry  English's  ear  :  a  creeping  chill 
passed  over  him ;  that  Eastern  lament  that  had  nothing  homan 
in  its  note,  but  was  as  the  despair  of  the  animal  that  mourns  with* 
oat  understanding,  how  familiar  it  was  to  his  ear !  So  did  tha 
women  there,  over  seas,  wail  only  over  death.  He,  who  had  held 
himself  in  such  strength  hitherto,  was  shaken  to  his  soul.  He  could 
not  form  the  words  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

'  You  kniow  how  to  deal  with  these  persons,'  pursued  the  French- 
man, absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  the  diisk  unable  to  read 
the  other's  countenance,  '  I  beg  you  to  remove  her  at  once.  But, 
chtU,  chut,  attention,  pleaae,  not  to  disturb  my  patient ! ' 

English  drew  his  breath  sharply.  Had  he  been  of  those  who 
weep,  he  might  have  burst  into  tears  then.  It  is  the  instant  of 
relief  that  catches  the  strong-fighting  soul  unawares.  He  clenched 
his  hands  till  the  nails  ran  into  the  palm,  and  followed  the  doctor 
on  noiseless  feet  into  the  room. 

One  glance  at  the  bed !  It  was  all  in  shadow ;  but  even  in 
the  deliberate  dimness  there  was  evidence  that  a  practised  hand 
had  already  been  at  work.  He  could  see  that  his  wife  had  been 
settled  among  her  pillows  with  care.  The  white  of  a  bandage  lay 
across  her  brow.  A  screen  was  set  between  the  bed  and  the  banked- 
up  fire.  Old  Mary  was  seated  in  a  high  chair,  within  the  glow, 
composed  and  watchful,  the  very  picture  of  what  a  nurse  should 
be.  The  light  of  the  shaded  candle  Ulumined  but  one  thing — ths 
white  hand  that  hung  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  ;  it  scintil- 
lated back  from  the  gems  of  the  ring  that  guarded  the  narrow 
wedding  circlet.    Hia  rin^  ! 

M.  Cfhatelard  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve.  Harry  English  tuniod 
sharply.  He  had  told  Sir  Arthur  '  that  his  place  was  not  here,' 
and  must  now  reabae  in  his  turn  that  neither  was  his  place  here. 
There  was  bitterness  and  anger  in  his  eyes  as  he  bent  over  the  ayah. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  terror  on  her  face.  He  p 
passage,  and  she  crawled  out,  on  hands  and  knees,  \ 
herself  bke  a  dog.  Without  another  glance  towaols  Ho&amond, 
Harry  retired  also,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Old  Mary 
followed  him  with  her  eyes,  and  folded  her  hands ;  her  lips  movBd 
aa  if  in  prayer. 


-'  to  the 
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In  Um  pMMigo  Jani  dragged  heraelf  towards  her  old  master,  and 
his  ankles,  laid  her  head  upon  his  feet. 

'8»hib!' 

Harry  looked  down  at  her  a  moment,  without  speaking.  So 
WM  the  bittemose  that  welled  up  within  him,  even  towards 
thk  poor  wretch,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  it.  Thus,  when  bo  spoke, 
it  >ra8  with  an  added  gentleness. 

'  Ah,  Jani,'  he  said, '  you  knew  me,  here,  from  the  beginning.'  .  :  . 
THLh  miserable  pawn  on  the  chess-board  of  life,  had  she  not 

against  him,  how  different  all  might  now  have  been  ! 
Jani  once  more  lifted  her  face.  In  the  livid  dawn  it  looked 
with  fear.  Then  she  was  gone  from  him  with  a  scaroely 
peneptible  rustle,  a  whisper  of  soft  garments,  like  some  stealthy- 
wiagod  thing  of  the  night.  Harry  English  sank  back  into  his 
•qnatiliiig  attitude ;  to  wait  again.  Never  had  fate  so  completely 
her  countenance  from  him. 
Yean  bo  had  endured.  He  had  clang  tenaciously  to  life,  had 
bome,  at  the  moment  of  hope  renewed,  the  cruellest  and  most 
tnralting  buflet  that  could  utrike  a  man,  and  still  had  fought,  still 
had  held  to  a  determined  purpose.  Had  it  all  been  to  this  hour 
oaly  ? — false  servant,  failing  friend,  lost  wife  !  No,  not  lost.  So 
as  the  faintest  breath  flickered  between  those  silent  smiling 


Harry  Kii;;ii-*li  turned  to  God,  with  a  great  cry  of  his  soul.     It 
no  cry  of  RUpplieation,  but  a  call  upon  the  Infuiity.     Because 
of  Power,  beeauoe  of  Justice,  because  of  Goodness,  she  must  not 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

IL  CnlTKLARD  sat  down  by  the  bed  and  laid  his  finger  on  the 
ler  wrki.    A  hardening  ptilse.     Fever.    He  bad  aatioipated 
r,  he  almoflt  welcomed  it  as  the  natural  course. 
Would   she  live  f      These   nervous   creatures   are   as    tough 
poor  loul,  were  it  n<-'  '      v  .    were 

It    What  a  ntnation  I     i'  ion! 

not  one  of  these  searchen  after  psychological  enigmas, 
ttoC  one  of  these  implaoftble  expooents  of  the  weakneasee  of  the 
hnrt,  not  a  UaaptMa&t>  not  »  Mirbeaa,  not  a  d'Annuasio 
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who  could  have  devised  the  story  of  this  impasse.  To  dio  would  be 
too  absolutely  commonplace  a  solution.  If  he,  Chateiard,  could 
help  it,  she  should  not  die,  were  it  only  for  the  proper  working-out 
of  the  problem. 

Propping  his  chin  on  his  hand  and  his  elbow  on  the  bed,  the 
savant  leaned  forward,  gazing  at  his  patient,  till  his  keen  eyes, 
piercing  the  gloom,  were  able  to  trace  the  lines  of  the  unconscious 
face. 

'  It  is  not  that  she  is  so  beautif;il— there  are  many  in  this  country 
who  possess  the  same  incredible  purity  of  outline,  the  same  delicate 
wealth  of  feminine  charm — but  c'est  une  eruorceleuse !  Did  I  not 
say  it  to  the  young  man  ?  One  of  those  women  who  create  passions 
that  become  historic.  One  of  those  whose  fate  is  to  make  havoc 
OS  they  go.  The  three  men  here — they  are  mad  of  her,  each  in 
his  different  way.  The  poor  Gerardine,  he  could  have  cried  like 
a  child,  as  we  turned  him  from  the  room  ,  .  .  and  the  sly,  quiet, 
relentless  Bethune,  that  man  of  granite  .  .  .  the  lover,  he's 
devoured ;  the  very  stone  wastes  in  the  furnace.  How  thin  h« 
has  grown  since  that  Indian  night !  And  the  third — the  most 
surprising  of  all — the  real  husband !  Oh,  the  strange  story ! 
the  husband — the  Jirst  husband  'par-dessus  le  marcfU,  as  though 
matters  were  not  sufficiently  entangled  already  !  Ah,  ya  !  mais 
d'ou  sort-il,  celui-la  ?  C'est  qu'il  faisait  pitie — c'est  encore  lui  le 
plus  atteint  des  trois !  One  could  feel  the  frenzied  soul  under 
that  air  of  calm  command.'  .  .  . 

Then  enthusiastically  following  the  trail  of  his  own  Gallic 
deductions,  M.  Chatelard  began  to  re-construct,  con  amore,  the 
threads  of  the  drama. 

'  Un  beau  gaillard,  malgr6  sa  paleur  de  revenant.  .  .  .  Avec 
lui,  Sana  doute,  elle  a  appris  ce  que  c'est  que  I'amour.  ILb  se  sont 
aimes  jeunea  et  beaux.  .  .  .  lis  se  valaiont  bien  Tun  I'autre,  certes ! 
Idylle  parfaite,  heures  parfumees !  Then  eomes  the  cyclone.  He 
is  swept  from  her  by  relentless  duty.  He  dies,  a  hero  in  war  as  he 
was  a  hero  in  love.  She  is  alone,  ^^esolate.  She  mourns.  At  the 
psychological  moment,  enters  upon  the  scene  the  handsome,  rich, 
powerful  Sir  Gerardine.  He  offers  her  ease,  position,  comfort,  a 
home,  his  protection.  She  turns  to  him  as  a  child  to  a  father. 
She  places  her  hand  in  his.  And  thereafter  follows  the  inevitable. 
The  years  have  gone  by ;  she  becomes  more  and  more  a  vromao ; 
the  demands  of  her  nature  expand ;  and  the  old  husband  who  is 
—and  I  don't  blame  him— not  content  to  be  father.  .  .  .  SafriHi^ 
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how  he  bores  her.  the  old  husband !  Then  arrivea  the  man,  the 
joong  man,  the  man  of  her  own  age.  (He  has  loved  her  already 
M  his  frieod's  vr\k\  in  the  secret  of  his  own  .soul,  all  in  honour  and 
iojMity.)    He  seeks  her  now,  knowing  that  his  hour  has  come.*  . 

*  L'ottbUerai'je,  jamais  telle  qu'ellc  etait  ce  soir-la,  au  moment 
de  hi  pmmlfTB  tootstion  t   Ruisselante  du  feu  vert  de  ses  6meraudes  ; 

dans  sa  beaut6,  sa  chastet^  insolcnte  ;  maia  couvant  dijk 
1b  neige  de  sa  blanche  beaute,  le  feu  destructeur  de  la  passion 
ite.  Elle  a  lutte.  Oh,  oui,  celle-li  a  lutte !  Son  ame  ot 
corps  »e  sont  entred^chir^s.  .  .  .  Mais,  poursuivie  jusquo  dans 
osCte  aolitado  meme  par  Timplacable  qui  Pa  traqu^  comme  le 
lign  •»  prow,  la  fin  eat  inevitable  ! ' 

*  Et  wa  moment  supri-me  ou,  femme  au  zdnith  de  sa  gloire,  elle 
otde  k  U  secondo  passion — voila  I'objet  de  la  premiere  qui  resuacite, 
ai  Tient  la  rcclainer !  Alt,  dieux,  quel  en !  Les  oreilles  m^en 
tiatent  encore.  Jamais  je  ne  Poublierai,  oe  cri  d'un  ooBur  qui 
■'eScMdze.  .  .  .  ' 

*  And  the  resuscitated  man  ?  The  devil !  where  does  he  come 
frocn  T  Springing  up  in  the  old  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Aaotfaar  tragedy  there !  He  misdoubts,  as  yet,  nothing.  Strong 
in  hia  right,  m  the  memory  of  their  love,  he  comes  to  claim  her  of 
tha  nid  husband — Of  the  third,  of  the  lover,  he  has  no  suspicion. 
Mj  God,  with  what  eyes  of  trouble  and  wonder  did  he  not  look 
at  B»»  when  I  bade  him  leave  her !  Unhappy  fellow,  why,  'tis  his 
Terjr  existence  that's  killing  her !  How  long  will  it  be  before  he 
iada  out  the  truth,  finds  out  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  regaining 
kia  tieaaora,  he  lias  l>een  robbed,  robbed  by  him  who  was  hia  friend  i 
And  the  friend,  then,  that  man  of  granite,  how  wUl  he  bear  him- 
mU  f  Will  even  his  relentless  determination  atatid  before  that 
IWnM*  double  knowledge  of  his  own  unconscious  trcxu;hcry  to  his 

ind  of  the  mortal  danger  to  his  beloved  i  A  stronger  man, 
than  he,  might  well  go  mad  !  ...  As  for  the  pitiable  second 
I,  the  old  man,  who  counts  for  so  little  in  the  midst  of  these 
thiee  jroong  liv«a,  and  is  yet  so  stricken  in  all  be  holds  most  dear — 
hia  dignity,  bis  honour,  his  pathetic  senile  confidence  and  affection 
o(  him }  Oh,  antique,  silent  house,  what  palpitating 
do  JOQ  not  hold,  tliis  desolate  dawn  !  Those  three  men, 
with  his  pasaiou  and  hi.s  claim— his  just  claim— and  the 
there,  lying  so  still ! 
Bo  H.  Chitelaxd  mnsed,  v^iMi  uvitr  and  anon  a  keen  eye  to  the 

A  ataallhy  touch  on  the  pulse. 
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A  pale  shaft  of  light  pierced  in  between  the  curtains,  and,  like 
a  slowly  shifting  fingor,  moved  straightly  till  it  pointed  to  the  bed. 
M.  Chatelard  started,  rubbed  his  eyes,  adjusted  his  apeotacles, 
and  stared  again.  The  heavy,  half-loosened  tress  that  lay  across 
the  sheet  shone  silver  in  the  light — the  tress  that  had  been  so  richly 
golden,  crown  of  that  haughty  head,  only  the  evening  before. 

'  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing,'  said  the  doctor  to  himself,  '  but 
it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.'  He 
bent  over  the  pillow  and  curiously  lifted  the  strand  of  hair.  Thcr« 
was  no  iUusion  about  it.    Rosamond's  glonous  hair  was  white. 


CHAPTER   V. 

'  I  THINK  you  had  better  get  your  uncle  a  httle  whisky,  or  some- 
thing,' said  Lady  Aspasia  to  Baby,  as,  upon  their  ejection  into 
the  passage,  she  guided  the  poor  gentleman's  vague  footsteps 
towards  her  own  room.  '  Come  in  here,  Arty ;  there's  a  good 
fire.' 

Sir  Arthur  turned  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  vacant  look,  catching 
at  surprise. 

'  Yes,  my  room.  But,  Lord,  I  don't  thmk  any  of  us  need  mmd 
the  convenances  to-night ! ' 

She  gave  a  dry  laugh.  At  least,  whatever  rules  were  trans- 
gressed now — they  only  regarded  him  and  her  :  the  thought  came 
with  sudden  and  exceeding  pleasantness  upon  her ;  and  that 
heart  of  hers,  atrophied  by  long  disuse,  was  stirred.  She  looked 
at  tlie  helpless,  dazed  creature,  sinking  into  her  armchair,  with  s 
softness  that,  even  in  his  most  gallant  youth,  his  image  liad  not 
evoked.  '  Good  fellow '  as  she  was,  Lady  Aspaaia  was  yet  a  woman 
in  the  hidden  fibre. 

Young  Aspasia,  shuffling  about  in  her  slippers,  yet  still  fleet  of 
foot,  broke  in  upon  their  silence  with  the  decanter.  Shivering,  partiy 
with  fatigue,  partly  with  the  chill  of  the  dawn,  she  stood,  vaguely 
watching  the  elder  lady  administer  a  stifi  bumper  to  Sir  Arthur. 

Complete  as  was  the  turmoil  in  her  own  mind,  deep  a«  waa  her 
distress  and  anxiety  anent  Rosamond,  Baby's  sense  of  humour 
was  irresistibly  acute :  the  vision  of  Lady  Aspasia,  incompletely 
attired  undej  her  motor  coat,  her  loose  ooUed  hair  (divested  of  the 
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r'  transformation  ')  presenting  a  strangely  flat  app«ar- 
llng  with  such  solicitude  over  so  reduced  a  Runkle, 
it  an  h78t«rical  giggle  in  her  throat. 

*  Piny,*  taid  Lady  Aspasia,  wheeling  round  upon  her,  '  don't 
begin  to  czy  here,  my  dear  !    One  ia  as  much  as  I  can  manage.* 

*rm  not  crying,'   retorted  young  Aspasia,  as  indignantly  as 

chattering  teeth  would  allow.     '  Vm  laughing.' 

"Then  that's  vrorsc,'  responded  the  othpr.  siiocinrtlv.  'Take 
some  whloky,  too.    Go  to  bed.' 

Sir  Arthur,  gtilping  down  the  potent  mixture  provided  for  him, 
a  forbidding  left  hand  : 

*One  moment.'  ho  ordered;  then  choked  and  coughed.  But 
■timuUnt  was  working  its  eflect,  lus  backbone  was  notably 
The  native  dignity,  not  to  say  pomposity,  was  returning 
lo  his  flupport.  He  regarded  his  niece  with  eyes,  severe,  if  some- 
what watery.  '  How  long.  Aspasia,  have  you  known  this — this — 
Hafftwodiil  state  of  affairs  ? ' 

He  rolled  hut  suffused  gaze  from  the  girl  to  his  distingoishod 
.^tiatrve,  seeking  a  kindred  mdignation. 

^  *  Too  mean,  how  long  I  have  known  that  Aunt  Rosamond 
Vaan't  married  at  all  ?  Oh,  Lord,  what  am  I  saying  ? — that  she's 
§ot  two  husbands — gracious,  I  c-an't  help  being  muddled.  Who 
ooold  I     Anyhow,  that  she's  not  married  to  you  (     I ' 

'  The  premiaea  are  by  no  means  established,'  int«rrupted  Sir 
Artbnr,  with  not  unsuccessful  reaching  after  his  old  manner.  '  But 
bow  loog,  I  ask,  have  you  known  of  the  pre-tteuce  in  thijt  house — 
or  in  thia  neighbourhood — of  the  person,  impostor  or  no,  who  dares 
to  pnaant  himself  as  Harry  English  ? ' 

'  WeU.  a«  a  matter  of  fact,'  said  Baby,  bugging  herself  in  her 
dtasBng-gown,  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  the  heat  of  her  reawakening 
aotagoniam,  getting  the  bett(!r  of  her  chill  tremors ;  '  as  a  matter 
of  iMt,  yoQ  havD  known  him  a  good  deal  longer  and  more  intimately 
tbuk  I  have.' 

*  Lord,  child,  how   you    bandy  words  I  *  said   Lady  Aspasia 
ipproringly.  '  let  her  go  to  bod,  Arty.    Surely,  you'll  have 
ity  of  time  by  and  by  for  all  this.* 
Hot  the  Lteutcnant-(2ovemor  waived  the  interruption  aside 

villi  impatienoe.  Miss  Cuninglum  did  not  await  further  qucs- 
tioiunfi.  It  would  be  scarce  huinan  to  feel  no  complacency  in  the 
powtf  to  impart  weighty  information.  And  Baby  was  among  the 
human  of  her  ntoe. 

29—1 
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'  You  went  and  fished  him  out  yourself,'  she  cried.  '  Your 
own  particular,  private  secretary.' 

Aiid  still  8ir  Arthur  was  all  at  sea, 

'  Private  secretary,'  he  repeated  blankly,  hastily  running  over 
in  his  mind  all  the  members  of  his  staff  within  recent  years.  Non- 
sense !  Preposterous !  There  was  not  one  who  bore  the  faintest 
resemblance  to  this  black-avised,  domineering  intruder. 

Lady  Aspasia  whistled  under  her  breath  to  mark  her  displeasure 
at  the  inopportune  discussion,  and  mixed  herself  a  companion 
bumper  to  Sir  Arthur's. 

'  The  native  spring,  not  quite  so  native  as  we  all  fancied,  Runkle. 
Muhammed  Saif-u-din.  My  goodness,'  cried  the  girl,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  struck  with  a  new  aspect  of  the  situation,  '  no  wonder 
I  thought  him  queer !  ...  No  wonder,  Runkle,  he  looked  at  you 
aa  if  he  could  murder  you !  Lord,  it's  just  too  romantic  !  To 
think  of  his  being  with  you  all  these  days  and  weeks,  and  of  his 
being  here,  alone  with  us— waiting,  waiting  all  the  time.' 

'  Muhammed  .  .  .  '  ejaculated  Sir  Arthur,  and  sat  in  his  chair 
as  if  turned  to  stone. 

Then  suddenly : 

'  Muhammed ! '  he  cried  agun,  in  a  high  shrill  voice,  and 
bounded  to  his  feet.  '  The  damned  black  scoundrel,'  foamed  the 
Lieutenant-Governor, '  the  TiSTetched  nigger.  The  miserable  beggar, 
whom  I  took  from  the  gutter  and  admitted  into  my  household,  and 
treated  as  a  gentleman — a  gentleman,  begad !  By  the  Lord,  be 
shall  smart  for  this !  It's  a  hideous  conspiracy !  No,  no,  Lady 
Aspasia,  you  don't  know  the  race  as  1  do.  It's  trickery,  it's  a  piece 
of  monstrous  Indian  jugglery.  I  tell  you,  it's  a  conspiracy  between 
them  all.' 

'  Of  course,'  cut  in  sarcastic  Baby,  trembling  again,  this  time 
with  anger,  '  it's  all  a  conspiracy,  merely  to  annoy  tho  Runkle. 
Captain  English  has  simply  plotted  not  to  have  been  killed,  and 
poor  Aunt  Rosamond  lies  at  death's  door  out  of  sheer  aggrava- 
tion— that's  part  of  the  conspiracy  also.' 

'  And  pray,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  unheeding  anything  but  the 
opposition  of  her  tone,  and  turning  furiously  again  upon  th«  girl, 
'  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  answer  me  at  last  ?  You,  you,  my 
niece,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  ?  A  nice  set  of 
vipers  I've  been  nourishing  !    Oh,  my  God  I ' 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  reeled ;  then  stretched 
cut  his  arm,   gropingly.    Promptly,   Lady  Aspasia  popp«"i    »>• 
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gJaaB  she  had  destined  for  beraelf  into  the  vagne  fingpia ;  and,  m 
if  meohanically,  it  vras  instantly  conveyed  to  his  lips. 

'  Fve  been  in  the  business  no  longer  than  you  yourself,  Runklc' 
Young  Aspasia,  between  anger,  scorn,  and  her  sense  of  humour, 
was  now  perilously  near  the  hysterics  dreaded  by  her  namesake. 

*  Now  look  here,'  said  the  latter,  catching  the  small  figure  by 
tbe  elbow  and  turning  it  towards  the  door,  '  you  get  out  of  this 
in  dooble>qmck  time  ;  Til  manage  your  uncle.' 

'  Master  Muhummed  will  find  he  has  made  a  little  mistake — 
«  little  mistake,'  said  the  great  man,  spurred  once  more  to  his 
F^>Tinf*  viguur  of  intellect. 

Eb  was  standing,  legs  wide  apart,  on  the  hearthrug,  and  glared 
at  luB  niece  as  she  wheeled  round  on  the  threshold  for  her  usual 
Partiiian  shot. 

*  It's  rather  a  pity  that  be  does  not  happen  to  be  Mubammed 
■17  more ;  isn't  it,  Runkle  ?  '  she  cried  spitefully ;  '  that  he 
never  was  Muhammed,  but  always  Harry  English,  Harry  English. 
Harry  English,  who  never  was  dead  at  all ! ' 

8ha  doecd  the  door  with  a  slam  upon  a  picture  of  her  uncle's 
soddenly  stricken  face,  of  Lady  Aspasia's  swift  advance  towards 
him  with  outetrctched  hands. 

*  She'll  manage  him  ! '  said  Baby  to  herself  with  a  sobbing 
figgle,  KB  she  ran  down  the  dark  passage. 


(To  be  contiiintil  ) 
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^  0IDME  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  FANNY  BURNEV. 


Mr.  T.  Lowndes,  of  77  Fleet  Street,  bookseller  and  publisher 
Miss  Fanny  Bumey'a  '  Evelina,'  who  four  years  earlier  had  asst 
his  interesting  and  anonymous  young  friend  ('  a  gentleman,'  he 
believed, '  of  the  other  end  of  the  town  ')  that  ten  guineas  a  volume 
was  more  than  the  manuscript's  worth,  could  scarcely  contain  him- 
self when  he  hears  that  Bacon  and  not  Bungay  is  to  be  the  pub- 
lisher of  her  next  novel,  '  Cecilia.' 

*  If  yoiu  copy  had  been  worth  £10,000,'  he  writes  at  the  end  of 
a  long  letter  of  expostulation  to  her  father.  Dr.  Bumey,  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1782,  '  I  could  have  raised  it  as  soon  as  any  Man  in  the 
Trade,  and  my  Character  is  as  fair  as  any  Merchant's  in  London. 
At  a  Meeting  of  Booksellers  this  day,  I  was  asked,  Why  I  had  not 
"  Cecilia."  I  answered,  I  did  not  know,  but  I  would  tell  them 
soon.  I  beg  you'll  tell  me  the  reason.  Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  Lowndes.' 

To  which,  a  fortnight  later.  Miss  Burney  curtly  replies,  appur- 
ently  from  Strcatham,  and  doubtless  under  Thrale  advice  :  '  The 
Author  of  "  Evelina  "  is  much  surprised  that  Mr.  Lowndes  should 
trouble  himself  to  inquire  any  Reason  why  he  did  not  publish 
"  Cecilia."  She  is  certainly  neither  imder  Engagement  or  Obliga- 
tion to  any  Bookseller  whatever,  and  is  to  no  one,  therefore,  respon- 
sible for  chusing  and  changing  as  she  pleases.' 

Still  one  wonders  why  she  did  change,  why  especially  she  should 
choose  the  rival  Strand  publisher  Cadell,  unless,  perhaps,  there 
were  some  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Lowndes  on  the  score  of  adver- 
tising, that  fertile  source  of  discontent  to  the  young  author.  For 
it  appears  the  ingenious  bookseller  had  been  at  one  time  trying  to 
push  a  novel  called  the  '  Sylph  '  (a  poor  piece  of  work,  attributed 
later  to  Georgina,  Duchess  of  Devonshire)  by  bracketing  it  among 
his  advertisements  with  '  Evehna  ' ;  with  some  eucc'-  rentiy, 

since  even  so  late  as  the  summer  of  178iJ  (more  t;-_  .     .  j  -pan 

after  *  Evelina's  '  first  appearance)  Mi»8  W says  to  iCas  Bumej 

at  an  afternoon  party  at  Bath  Easton,  Lady  Miller's  iamoas  villa 
on  the  Avon, '  The  "  Sylph,"  I  am  told,  was  yours.' 
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Tlii*,  hj  the  way,  is  the  Misa  W ('  young  and  pleasing  in 

her  appearance,'  says  Mjbs  Bumey  of  her  in  her  diary,  under  the 
date  Jane  8,  17B0,  '  not  pretty,  but  agreeable  in  her  face,  and  soft, 
J,  and  well-bred  in  her  manners ')  who  had  already,  only  the 
'  beforr,  profoundly  distreasod  the  famous  authoress  by  admitting 
a  strong  partiality  for  Hume — '  I  have  read  his  Essays  repeatedly ' 
-aiMl  the  stanUng  confession  that,  if  necessary,  she  would  not 
itatu  unc  moment  to  put  a  violent  end  to  her  life.  Further 
interrogated  aa  to  her  notions  of  felicity  and  the  direction  in  which 
bar  OMtk^building  o.arrie.1  her,  when  for  whole  days  in  the  country 
Aa  ^TBS  way  to  her  imagination,  the  pleasing  young  lady  ecatatic* 
ally  replies,  *  Oh,  quite  out  of  the  world — I  know  not  whore,  but 
am  Bonoanded  with  sylphs,  and  I  forget  everything  besides.* 
kee,  perbapo,  her  partiahty  for  the  novel  in  question  ;  for  *  you, 
I  ffuppoM,'  MijB  Bumey  dryly  sugge«ts,  *  read  the  "  Sylph  "  for  the 
b'b  aake  ? ' 

Evidently  Miss  W was  one  of  the  earliest  victims  in  this 

gantry  of  Werther,  led  thither  via  Pope  and  Bolingbroko,  that 
i  of  all  writers,'  as  she  calls  him.  One  wonders  what  became 
er,  nnhappily,  she  reahscd  the  staid  Fanny's  prognonti- 
catioo.  *  Poor  girl !  I  am  really  sorry  for  her  ;  she  has  strong 
liTely  parts,  but  I  think  her  in  the  high  road  of  lasting  destruc^ 
Though  not  altogether,  let  us  hope,  because,  led  away  by 
the  artful  Lowndes,  she  confused  the  authors  of '  EveUna  '  and  the 
worihleaB  '  Sylph.' 

Ooee  only  again  does  Bfiae  W figure  in  the  diary,  when  Mias 

•y  deecribrs  herself  as  '  somewhat  taken  up  in  observing  ht^r.' 
ing  opposite  the  royal  box  in  the  little  Cheltenham  theatre  at  a 
performance  gi\Tn  by  Mrs.  Jordan.  It  was  eight  years  after  the 
Bath  Ea&too  conversation,  in  the  August  of  1786,  and  the  early 
iptoma  of  the  King's  disorder  bad  caused  him  to  bo  sent  to 
to  drink  the  waters.  Meantime,  in  the  spring  of  the 
jcar,  Mn.  Thralo  had  published  her  letters,  in  one  of  which 
writea  to  Johnaon  from  Bath, '  Burncy  haa  picked  up  an  infidel, 
and  raoomnModed  to  her  to  read  "  Rasaelaa."  *    So  Miaa  Bumey 

felt  almost  aahamed  as  well  &n  concerned  in  facing  Mia.4  W 

acroaa  the  theatre,  fearing  that,  from  the  date  and  the  book,  Misa 

W cannot  but  know  the  '  infidel '  and  herself  are  one.    Not 

Miaa  W eeems  to  have  minded ;  she  waa  very  much 

about  and   admired,   particularly   by  Mr.   Bunbury,   the 
ktonsi,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Duke  of  York's  equerriea, 
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and.  though  husband  to  Goldsmith's  fascinating  '  La  ttle  Comedy 
(Catherine  Homeck,  elder  sister  to  the  more  famous  Mary,  the 
*  Jessamy  Bride  '),  an  impartial  and  devoted  admirer  of  the  sex. 

Nor,  if  it  be  difficult  to  tell  why  Miss  Bumey  changed  her  puh^H 
liahcr,  is  it  altogether  easy  to  guess  why  she  ever  selected  hl^H 
originally ;  unless,  perhaps,  because  Mr.  Lowndes  had  been  the 
publisher  of  Horace  Walpole's  '  Castle  of  Otranto,'  a  work  issued 
anonjTiiously  in  1764,  in  much  the  same  'snug  manner'  as  'Evelina.' 
Hitherto  the  only  account  known  of  the  transaction  has  been  that 
given  by  Madame  d'Arblay  herself,  in  the  Memoirs  of  her  father 
published  in  1832 ;  an  account,  naturally,  never  hitherto  ques- 
tioned, seeing  the  source  from  which  it  comes.  But  there  have 
just  been  discovered  the  original  letters  of  1776-78  between  herself, 
when  Fanny  Bumey,  and  Lowndes,  which  (seeing  the  contra- 
dictions involved)  raise  the  curious  point  as  to  how  much  of  the 
transaction  Madame  d'Arblay  can  accurately  have  remembered, 
or  really  cared  to  tell.  They  are  contradictions  which  may,  of 
course,  be  accounted  for  by  the  lapse  of  time,  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  the  fact  that  Madame  d'Arblay,  when  she  wrote  the  Memoirs, 
was  eighty  ;  yet  it  is  more  common  to  find  the  memory  of  the  old 
fail  for  recent  events  than  for  those  long  past,  more  especially  for 
those  concerned  with  so  memorable  a  circumstance  as  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  an  author's  first  book.  But  there  the  contradictions  indis- 
putably are,  and  as  her  letters  to  Lowndes  have  never  3ret  been 
published  it  will  be  interesting  to  examine  and  compare  them  with 
the  account  she  gives  of  the  same  transaction  so  many  years  later. 

And,  first,  of  the  account  in  the  Memoirs  of  1832  in  the  chapter 
headed  '  Pubhcation  of  "  Evelina."  '  Briefly  summarised,  what 
Madame  d'Arblay  says  is,  that  having  written  two  volumes  of  her 
book,  she  sent  an  unsigned  letter  through  the  post  to  oiler  it  to 
Dodaley,  of  Pall  Mall,  who  repUed  declining  to  look  at  anything 
anonymous ;  that,  after  sitting  with  her  sisters  '  in  committee  on 
this  lofty  reply,'  she  opened  communications  with  Lowndes,  who 
graciously  desired  to  see  the  manuscript ;  that  it  was  handed  to 
him  by  her  brother  Charles  in  disguise  ;  that  Lowndes  *  could  not 
think  of  publishing  an  unfinished  book,  though  he  liked  the  work, 
and  should  be  ready  to  purchase  and  print  it  when  it  should  be 
finished ' ;  that  she  at  last  completed  it,  and  after  confeaaing  to 

her  father,  and  obtaining  his  consent,  sent  the  packet  by  I'. n, 

Edward  Bumey,  to  Fleet  Street,  whence  Lowndes  prompU;  :  -^'   -d. 
approving  and  ofiering  £20  for  the  manuscript, '  an  offer  which  wu 
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ritl>  ttl .verity,  and  boundless  surprise  at  ita  magnificence. 
TArblay  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  book  was  published 
in  the  following  January,  1778,  '  a  fact  which  only  became  known 
t4>  it«  writer,  who  had  dropped  all  corte^pondence  tcith  Mr.  Lowndes , 
(torn  her  hearing  the  newspaper  advertisement  read  accidentally 
•kmd  at  breakfiut-time  by  her  step-mother,  Mrs.  Bumey.' 

So  writes  Madame  d'Axblay  in  1832,  and  now  let  us  see  what 
the  Fanny  Bumey  of  some  fifty-five  years  earlier  has  to  say.  The 
newly  discovered  letters  are  ten  in  nimiber,  without  either  date  or 
I,  and  though  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  suggest  their  order, 
most  clearly  be  the  first : 

*  Sm, — hs  Business  with  those  who  understand  it  makes  its  own 
)g]r,  I  will  not  take  up  your  Time  with  reading  excuses  for  this 

but   proceed   immediately   to   the   Motives  which   have 
iidoeed  me  to  give  you  this  trouble. 

*  I  ka%'e  in  my  poBseseion  a  MS.  novel  which  has  never  yet  been 
bat  by  myself ;  I  am  desirous  of  having  the  2  first  volumes 

immediately — and  the  publication  of  the  rest  shall  depend 
\j  on  their  success. 
'P   =  such  is  my  situation  in  hfe  that  I   have  objections 

moon  ,  to  l>eing  known  in  this  transaction,  and  1,  therefore, 

ntut  aohcit  the  favour  of  you  to  answer  me  the  following  queries, 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  think  impertinent. 

*  F\r8t,  whether  you  will  give  a  candid  and  impartial  Beading 
to  a  Book  that  haa  no  recommendation  to  previously  prejudice  yon 
ia  its  favour  ? 

*  Secondly,  whether,  if  upon  perusal  the  work  should  meet  with 
-approbation,  you  will  Buy  the  Copy,  of  a  Friend  whom  1  shall 

■on  to  wait  upon  you,  without  ever  seeing  or  knowing  the 
! 

*  I  iholl  be  obliged  to  you  to  direct  your  answer  to  Mr.  King  to 
be  left  at  the  Orange  Collee  House,  to  be  called  for,  in  the  Hay* 
maricat* 


To  tbat>  as  we  know,  Mr.  Lowndes's  reply  was  encouraging, 
aod  in  what  must    be  her  second  and  third  letters  Miss  Bumey 
itr« 

'Sii        1    )■   Lrankii>vs-(  with   ulnrh   ynii   favounsd  me  with  ftD 
Itr    X>.)  my  letter  iiiducca  liii:  to  acud  you  the  M&  with  the 
reliaooe  upon  your  candoor. 
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*The  plan  of  the  first  Volume  is  the  introduction  of  a  well- 
educated  l)ut  inexperienced  young  Woman  into  public  company, 
and  a  round  of  the  most  fashionable  Spring  Diversions  of  London. 
I  believe  it  has  not  before  been  executed,  though  it  seems  a  fair 
field  open  to  the  Novelist,  as  it  offers  a  fund  inexhaustible  for  con- 
versations and  observations  and  probable  Incidents. 

'  The  characters  of  the  Sea  Captain,  and  icould-be  Frenchwoman, 
are  intended  to  draw  out  each  other ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
former,  in  regard  to  modem  customs  and  fashionable  modes,  assists 
in  marking  their  absurdity  and  extravagance.  I  shall  send  you  the 
Second  volume  with  all  the  expedition  in  my  power,  if  that  which 
is  now  imdcr  your  examination  makes  you  desirous  of  seeing  it. 
'  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant* 


'  Sir, — I  have  been  much  mortified  that  a  multiplicity  of  pre- 
vious engagements  prevented  my  sooner  Bending  you  the  Second 
Volume  of  "  Evelina." 

'  When  you  have  perused  it,  I  must  beg  that,  with  the  same 
frankness  you  have  hitherto  shown,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  send 
me  your  opinion  of  it,  and  whether,  and  upon  what  terms,  you  aro 
willing  to  take  the  Copy. 

'  As  to  the  future  volumes,  their  pubhcation  will  depend  solely 
upon  the  fate  of  these  first ;  but,  if  you  print  the  Work,  I  shall 
send  you  an  advertisement  to  this  effect,  to  prefix  to  the  first 
volunae.    And  also  a  Dedication. 

'  The  Heroine,  as  you  will  find,  descending  into  a  lower  circle, 
now  partakes  of  a  round  of  Summer  Diversions,  which,  though  of 
an  inferior  cast  to  those  of  the  Spring,  are  not  less  productive  of 
Incidents  for  a  novel. 

'  I  beg  you  to  direct  your  answer  as  before.  I  am,  air,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 


Evidently,  therefore,  the  first  two  volumes  were  l«ft  in  Meet 
Street  one  at  a  time,  and  it  can  only  have  been  after  some  consider- 
able interval  that  Lowndes  admitted  himself  favourably  Lmpreaaed, 
though  naturally  enough  he  declined  either  to  buy  or  publish  an 
unfinished  work.  It  was  a  decision  which  somehow  seems  to  have 
depressed  Miss  Bumey  ;  she  says  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
her  scheme  altogether ;  and  it  was  almost  a  year  before  she  had 
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finijihed  and  transcribed  her  third  volume. 
writea : 


Thereupon  she  again 


'  Sir, — The  MS.  concerning  which  I  troubled  you  last  Winter 
ia  at  length  finished,  and  if  the  perusal  of  the  2  first  volumes  haa 
^ven  you  any  desire  to  see  the  last,  I  will  consign  it  to  your  Care, 
ienever  you  arc  able  to  give  it  immediate  examination. 

*  I  most,  also,  entreat  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  what 
tixae  of  the  year  will  be  most  expedient  for  publishing  the  work. 

'  Tlut  Gentleman  who  is  so  kind  as  to  be  my  agent  in  this  Busi> 
IMMS  will  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  University  in  a  fortnight,  and 
tii«re(ore,  as  it  is  my  desire  to  transact  this  affair  by  no  other 
Deputy.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  the  copy,  unless  it  will  be 
oooTement  to  you  entirely  and  finally  to  settle  this  matter  before 
It  time  expires.  If  this  should  not,  at  present,  be  in  your  power, 
!wni  defer  sending  the  l/US.  till  January,  when  I  hope  to  again  see 
my  Ptiend  in  town. 

•  The  uprightness  and  openness  with  which  you  have  dealt 
krminc  me  not  to  consult  with  any  other  of  your  Profession, 

previona  to  being  acquainted  with  your  opinion  and  intention. 
I  am.  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 


Whetiior  for  fear  of  appearing  too  eager,  or  through  press  of 
other  businew  (possibly  connected  with  the  rival  '  Sylph '),  it  waa 
Mr.  Lowndes's  turn  to  delay,  and  so  Miss  Bumey  sends  him 
foUowing: 

*  I  am  much  ashamed,  after  having  been  myself  so  slow,  to  talk 
"of  haste  to  you ;  but  as  my  young  Friend  acquaints  me,  his  time 
wfl]  not  be  at  his  own  disposal  after  next  Saturday,  when  it  must  be 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  hia  Studies,  I  am  obligi'd,  though  very 
onwillingly.  to  beg  a  decisive  answer  with  all  the  speed  in  your 
power  and  convenience,  as  to  your  opinion  of  the  MS,  now  under 
JTOV  itupection.  for  I  am  so  peculiarly  situated  that  I  can  by  no 
tteana  entrust  the  management  or  even  the  knowledge  of  this 
afliiir  to  any  othur  agent.' 

So  roach  for  cousin  Edward,  who  Madame  d'Arblay  says  was 
ea^ybjrwl  as  go-between,  vice  brother  Charles  returned  to  Cam- 
bt^deo.  As  for  the  queMion  de  budget,  always  a  dilTicitlt  and  delicate 
tn  publisher  and  untried  author,  how  arc  we  to  reooDcilo 
j'l  mijuwing    '  "  '    ''    '  iino  d'Arblay's  exphcit  declaration 
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Lowndes^B  magnificent  offer  of  £20  ?  Was  she,  tliough  perfectly 
Rfttisfied,  sufficiently  business-like  to  try  if  more  could  not  b« 
obtained  before  finally  closing  ? 

'  Sir, — I  am  much  gratified  by  your  good  opinion  of  the  MS. 
with  which  I  have  troubled  you  ;  but  I  must  acknowledge  that, 
though  it  was  originally  written  merely  for  amusement,  I  should 
not  have  taken  the  pains  to  copy  and  correct  it  for  the  press  had  I 
imagined  10  guineas  a  volume  would  have  been  more  than  its  worth. 

*  As  yet  the  work  has  been  seen  by  no  human  eye  but  your  own 
and  mine  ;  if,  however,  you  think  its  value  inadequate  to  this  sum, 
I  would  by  no  means  press  an  unreasonable  Demand  ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  dehver  the  third  volume  to 
my  Friend,  who  will  call  for  it  to-morrow  evening. 

'  My  intention  is  to  submit  it  to  the  perusal  of  a  gentleman  who 
is  much  more  experienced  in  authorship  business  than  myself,  and 
to  abide  by  his  Decision. 

'  Should  his  opinion  coincide  with  yours  as  to  the  value  of  the 
MS.,  I  will  immediately  and  frankly  return  you  the  three  volumes 
upon  your  own  terms  ;  but  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  I  will 
give  you  no  further  trouble  than  that  of  begging  you  to  receive  my 
apologies  and  thanks  for  what  you  have  already  taken.* 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  beUeve  that  the  above  letter 
(though  duly  addressed  &s  usual  to  Fleet  Street)  was  never  sent, 
or  if  sent,  was  never  acted  on.  The  gentleman  referred  to  could 
scarcely  have  been  any  other  than  her  old  friend  '  Daddy '  Crisp, 
and  he,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  knew  nothing  of  '  Evelina '  till  the 
authoress  herself  read  it  to  him  at  Chessington  in  the  summer  of 
1778,  six  months  after  publication ;  nor  was  he  even  told  of  his 
Fannikin'a  hand  in  it  till  Dr.  Bumey  came  to  fetch  her  away  to  stay 
at  Streatliam  in  August.  By  that  time  the  '  boom  '  had  begun. 
'  Give  my  letter  to  my  Little  Friend,'  writes  Mrs.  Thrale  to  the 
doctor  on  July  22,  '  and  a  warm  invitation  to  come  and  eat  Fruit 
while  the  Season  lasts.'  It  was  an  invitation  based  on  her  little 
friend's  immense  success,  communicated  to  her,  with  Faimy's  per- 
mission, by  her  father  :  a  success,  so  far,  rather  one  of  quality  than 
quantity,  since,  though  all  the  pohte  world  seemed  talking  about 
the  book  and  guessing  at  the  author,  the  first  edition  of  five 
hundred  copies  (Madame  d'Aiblay  says  eigfU)  was  atiU  on  sale  iu 
Mr.  Lowndes's  shop. 

The  remaimng  letters  are  scarcely  of  sufficient  intcrcKl  to 
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I  <|a<tfTffg  them  in  full.     They  deal  mainly  with  questions  of 

1  and  Bdditionfl  to  the  now  edition,  with  the  exception  of 

foUotring,  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  original  issue  : 

'  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  have  kept  the  press  waiting,  but  I 

did  not  rroeiv-e  yours  of  the  6t.h  till  this  Instant.     I  hope  you  have 

not  gone  on  with  the  2nd  Volume  without  the  corrections  ?     I  will 

ESend  you  <h«  conclusion  before  the  End  of  the  wftek  ;  but  I  must 

'beg  you  to  let  me  have  a  v/a»U.'  sheet  of  the  last  of  the  3rd  Volume, 

u  the  aet  from  which  I  correct ' — no  doubt  the  set  seiit  by  Lowndes 

I  Ibe  Oiange  Coffee  House  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Grafton — '  is  incom- 

Pray  let  the  sheet  you  had  be  put  in  a  Cover  and 

Ered.  and  without  any  direction.' 

In  another,  Miss  Bumcy  has  something  to  siiy  about  the  title- 
*,  which  to  the  first  edition  appears  to  have  Iweu  '  Evelina, 
or  •  Young  Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World '  : 

If  the  Title  pages  are  not  yet  printed  off,  I  should  b* 
erj  gUd  to  have  this  addition  to  them  : 

EVELINA, 

OR 

Thk  H18TORY  Of 
A  YouKO  Lady's,  eic,  tie, 

*  I  Bball  ho{)e  that  you  will  favour  me  with  G  Setta  of  the  New 

Rdition  when  ready  for  publication,  to  be  sent  according  to  the 

direction,  for  my  particular  friends  ;  as,  hitherto,  I  havn 

obfiged  to  purchase  what«ver  I  have  found  necessary  to 

It  to  them.' 

Nor,  when  writing  again,  does  tlie  young  lady  fail  to  suggest 

ibete  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  way  the  book  is  got  up  : 

' .  .  .  But  as  i    have  heard    many  purchasers  of    the  work 

iplaio  of  the  coarscm-.-w  of  the  pajK^r,  I  ho]>c  you  will  suffer  the 

Edition  to  be  printed  upon  a  bettor.* 
NoticM  of  a  new  novel  were  scanty  and  long  in  coming  in 
days,  as  we  gather  from  the  letter  MiM  Hurney  write.H  from 
agton,  whither  she  had  gone  in  May  1778  to  recruit  after  an 
ek  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.     ^  ;  to  her  '  long 

'^nd  dangeroua  illneas,*  she  asks  for  a  to  bo  ^ont  to 

the  Coffee  House,  and  continues  : 

'  I  aboaki  not  give  you  thi-  i  ;  a 

\»  by  no  means  usual  for  an  a   ^  ,  /r  '  i .'   i:.      ,.  h  pro  iuc- 

(ioBi  for  bb  own  oae,  though  their  valae  may,  probably,  be  by  no 
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one  BO  readily  acknowledged.  Should  the  Book  pass  throt 
another  edition,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Timely  Notice,  as  T  hai 
many  corrections  and  some  alterations  to  propose.  I  find  that  no 
Aoc*  hoB  yet  appeared  in  the  "  Critical  Review."  I  am  extremely 
satisfied  with  what  is  said  in  the  "  Monthly "  and  "  London  " ; 
and  I  heartily  hope  that  the  general  sale  will  somewhat  more  than 
answer  your  expectations.' 

And  those  three  notices  were  all,  it  is  believed,  the  book  ever  had. 

For  the  notice  in  the  '  Critical  Review,*  a  very  good  one  when 
it  came,  Miss  Bumey  had  to  wait  till  September,  and  for  the  third 
edition  till  early  in  1779  before  being  further  complimented  (aa  he 
called  it)  by  Mr.  Lowndes.  The  comphment  took  the  form  of  a 
£10  note,  bringing  the  whole  sum  received  for  '  EveUna  *  up  to 
£30.  But  then,  if  one  strikes  the  balance  between  that  and  the 
gums  paid  for  the  other  novels.  Miss  Burney  will  not  appear,  on 
the  whole,  ill-paid.  '  The  Wanderer '  is  probably  the  dullest  book 
in  this  or  any  other  language  ever  written  by  an  author  with  so 
sprightly  an  early  record  in  her  favour  as  '  Evelina' ;  yet  within 
six  months  3,600  copies  of  it,  at  the  price  of  two  guineas  each, 
were  positively  sold  and  paid  for,  of  which  Madame  d'Arblay's 
share  was  at  least  £1,500. 

For  '  CeeUia '  Miss  Barney  never  seems  to  have  received  more 
than  £250;  but  out  of  'Camilla,'  pubhshed  in  1796  by  subscrip- 
tion, Madame  d'Arblay  must  have  cleared  at  least  three  thousand 
guineas.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  therefore,  her  four  boolcs  (of 
which  two  are  bad)  brought  their  authoress  something  like  £5,0<X). 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  price  of  '  EveUna '  in  the  hbraries  was 
7».  6d.  sewed,  and  9».  bound  ;  of  '  Cecilia '  12j».  Qd.  sewed  ;  and  of 
'  Camilla,'  £1  Is.  for  the  five  volumes  octavo. 

In  conclusion,  something  should  bo  said  of  the  extremely 
interesting  Grangerized  edition  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  Diary  (first 
edited  by  her  niece,  Mrs.  Barrett,  in  1842),  from  which,  by  kind 
permission  of  Miss  Bumey, '  Evelina's  '  great-grand-niece,  the  above 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  to  Lowndes  have  been  taken.  To 
Grangerize  a  book,  as  most  people  know,  is  to  illustrate  it  with 
letters,  portraits,  views — in  short,  with  anything  that  bears  refer- 
ence to  the  text ;  though  not  all,  probably,  are  aware  that 
ingenious  process  owes  its  name  to  a  Mr.  Granger,  a  learned  clerg 
man,  who  in  the  year  1769  first  set  the  fashion  by  so  illtistcatir 
an  edition  of  the  History  of  England. 

In  Miss  Burney's  clever  and  sympathetic   hftoda   Maj^^p^^ 
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d*ArbU7*0  diary  is  so  completely  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
Utturs,  even  with  views  of  the  country-houses  and  towns  visited 
in  the  royal  touiB  when  Fanny  was  at  Court,  that  scarcely  a  refer- 
tttot  b  tti)aooounte<.i  for.  It  would  take  too  long  to  do  more  than 
peep  at  laiuiom  nnihin  the  six  large  volumes,  but  [leup  where  one 
oi»y  one  is  •ure  to  find  something  worth  recording.  Here,  for 
instanoe,  is  Arthur  Young's  profile  drawn  by  Dance,  his  long, 
saqoihng  noae  looking  down  on  a  letter  of  Goldsmith's,  a  letter 
wUoh.  tlKragh  his  own  and  describing  someone  else,  might  almost 
kavB  been  written  of  him  by  the  envious  Kenrick  : 

*.  .  .  .  I  have  juat  parted  with  an  immense  beau,  one  Mr, 
Thompson — the  ughest  man  I  think  I  ever  saw.  I  know  but  little 
of  him  or  his  character,  and  am  in  doubt  whether  I  should  put 
him  down  for  a  great  fool  or  a  smattcror  in  wit.  Something, 
methink*,  I  saw  wrong  in  him  by  his  dress.  If  this  fellow  delighted 
not  to  much  in  ridicule  that  he  will  not  spare  himself,  he  must  bo 
plaguy  silly  to  take  such  pains  to  make  his  ugUness  more  oon- 
•picnoos  than  it  other^vi^e  would  he.' 

Here,  again,  are  glimpses  of  the  early  saooesa  of  '  Evelina  '  and 
f Cecilia,'  botli  recorded  by  Mrs.  Thralo.  The  iirst,  dated  '  Satur- 
dajr,  November  21,  1778/  bears  the  following  note,  written  at  the 
htMii  of  the  paper,  by  Madame  d'Arblay  : 

'  From  kind  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Bumoy,  just  as  the  discovery 
of  the  andior  of '  Evehna '  was  spread  about : 

*....!  hoard  of  you  at  Reynolds  the  other  day.  Mr,  Holroyd, 
o(  our  Soasez  31ihtia  here,  told  me  how  he  had  dined  with  you 
tlian,  and  how  he  heard  you  were  falhrr  to  the  lady  whose  novel 
bad  been  so  much  admired !  **  Axe  you  acquainted  at  all  wtth 
that  lady.  Madam  1 "  "  Ym,  air,  pretty  well,  Dieu  merci."  *  That 
ohanning  indeed !  But  Mrs.  Thrale  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
tenters." 

'  This  is  a  fact. 

*  So  joQ  an  only  Father  to  Uio  Faimikin  now,  and  I  am  her 
■luuntanoe.' 
lad  o{ '  Cecilia '  Mrs.  Thrale  writes  from  Brighton  on  a  Saturday 

in  October  1782; 
.  .  Fanny  says,  uty  dear  Sir,  that  she  cannot  enjoy  her 
without  making  yon  hear  how  sweetly  she  is  Praised. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  Ih  dcUghtod  with  her  Book ;  1  rsad  him  many 
from  it  last  night,  and  this  morning  he  was  at  il  him* 

•ell— M  natural  as  life.    My  Selections  were  the  Vaoxball  soeM 
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ending  with  Harrel's  Death — the  conversation  of  Cecilia  wnth  Mrs. 
Belfield,  whose  character  seems  to  mc  a  masterpiece,  as  those 
Landskips  are  most  valuable  when  there  is  no  rising  or  setting 
Son  to  catch  the  Eye,  but  all  is  natural,  unforced,  and  true.  Our 
Dr.  dotes  on  Mr.  Ilobson,  the  bricklayer,  and  says  if  the  Reviewers 
do  not  commend  him  particularly,  they  will  he  Blockheads.  The 
Tragic  Part  interested,  the  Comic  diverted  him,  and  he  is  full  of 
Admiration  to  think  of  our  dear  girl's  power. 

'  What  a  sweet  Creature  she  is,  after  all  t  But  I  am  never  to 
have  any  comfort  of  her.  Mrs.  Philips  has  certainly  the  heat 
Claims,  and  she  is  sick  beside.' 

A  turn  of  the  page  and  we  find  the  lady  in  a  more  caustic  mood, 
when  from  Tunbridge  Wells  she  writes  some  time  in  the  year  1778  : 

'  Mrs.  Crewe  is  the  handsomest  woman  here,  and  Mrs.  Montagu 
the  wisest ;  but  the  Place  is  so  empty,  it  is  no  Praise  to  be  either.* 

And  in  one  of  unwonted  gravity,  when,  in  answer  to  Faimy's 
supplication  that  her  authorship  secret  should  be  inviolably  kept, 
she  replies : 

'  Only  three  words  to  say  that  Evelina,  with  all  her  Powers 
(and  she  has  many),  never  gave  me  so  good  an  opinion  of  the 
writer  as  did  the  sweet  letter  I  received  yesterday ;  the  Book  only 
bespoke  a  clever  girl,  but  the  letter  a  good  one. 

'  This  subject,  however,  shall  never  be  mentioned  more  by  me, 
for  much  must  I  be  altered  if  ever  I  give  Voluntary  Pain  to  anyone 
who  bears  the  name  of  Bumey.' 

Here,  finally,  before  we  close  with  two  letters  as  intereating 
as  any  in  the  collection,  is  the  very  card  of  admission  (lent  Miss 
Biuney  by  the  Queen)  to  the  Great  Chamberlain,  Sir  Peter  Rur- 
rell's  box,  for  Warren  Hastings's  trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  a 
long  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  Louis  Philippe) 
dated  'Twickenham,  December  10,  1810,'  in  which  he  says  how 
much  pleasure  it  gives  him  to  send  £10  to  the  Distressed  School- 
masters' Fund,  seeing  that  for  eight  months  he  was  liimself  a 
schoolmaster — a  reference,  of  course,  to  his  mathematical  engage- 
ment when  in  America.  And  here  is  the  key  to  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  Windsor  personages  in  the  diary  given  many  years 
afterwards  by  Madame  d'Arblay  to  Mrs,  Barrett,  her  niece,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Oak  was  the  King,  Magnolia  the  Queen, 
Honeysuckle  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  that  Mr.  Turbulent  was  M.  de 
GuiSardicr,  Colonel  Fairly  the  Hon.  Stephen  Digby,  G(]^xmcl  '''-' 
bred  Colonel  Fulke  Greville,  and  CoUmel  Price  Mr.  Welbjr . 
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letten  we  refer  to  are  from  Pitt  and  Fox ;  nor  could  any, 
to  o».  better  sum  up  their  characters,  or  more  briefly  and 

Ij  exhibit  the  sccrnts  of  their  individual  success  and 

Eu]are. 

The  fiist  is  from  Pitt,  written  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
pvtagOQ*  tlie  impression,  from  the  way  it  is  folded,  of  ha\'ing  been 
pMsed  acroflB  s  table  rather  than  despatched  through  the  post. 

Tacsduy.  May  12,  1800. 
•"I  mean  to  accept  the  highest  offer  provided  it  gives  a  Profit 
in  tbe  whole  of  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds. 

•  W.  Pirr.' 

The  aecond,  from  Fox,  is  addressed  to  '  Francis  Dawson,  Esq., 
Newmarket,'  and  is  sent  from  St.  /Vnne's  Hill,  on  '  Sunday,  March  18, 
1798*: 

*  Dbar  Sir, — Upon  my  return  home  Friday  evening  I  received 
jovr  bttor,  and  am  very  sorry  that  at  this  moment  it  is  utterly 
ovi  <rf  my  power  to  pay  you  the  ballance  of  our  accotmt  or  any 
put  of  it.  I  am  making  arrangements  for  paying  oi!  gradually 
what  remains  of  my  debts,  and  I  assure  you  that  yours  shall  not 
bs  fngotten.    I  am,  dear  sir, 

'  Toun  ever, 

•C.  J.  Fox.' 

Poor  Fox !  Nearly  his  whole  Ufe  spent  in  opposition,  eribli  it 
and  asking  for  time,  unable  even  to  spell  properly,  while 
oooe,  and  once  only,  for  three  years  out  of  jKiwer,  panes 
bbef  notes  across  the  Council  table,  dealing  triumphantly  in  loans 
•ad  sabsidies  which  ultimately  swell  to  miUions. 

Walter  Frith, 
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As  Lurgan  entered,  buU-headed,  contemptuous,  with  tlie  BmartnesB 
of  a  prize-fighter,  and  something  in  the  thick  crouch  of  the  shouldere 
and  thwartahip  swing  of  the  hands  that  bore  out  the  simile,  the 
eight  smokeless,  drinklesa  seamen  who  moroaed  their  days  away 
on  his  premises  looked  up  almost  with  eagerness.  Lurgan  seldom 
visited  his  *  boarders '  in  their  own  quarters  save  when  men  were 
wanted  to  '  ship,'  and  even  a  ship  was  better  than  the  naked  idlenem 
of  a  penniless  seaman  in  San  Francisco.  Their  eyes  all  flew  to  his 
hard  face,  and  they  gazed  at  him — these  men  whose  trade  was  a 
trespass  on  death — with  something  of  that  deference  blended  with 
hostihty  which  marks  a  schoolboy's  attitude  towards  his  masters. 

Lurgan  paused  as  he  entered,  and  looked  down  their  Borrowfd 
ranks. 

'  Well,  boys  ? '  he  drawled,  and  they  all  hastened  to  answer, 
*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Lurgan.' 

'  All  happy  an'  bright,  eh  ?  '  continued  the  boarding-master. 
'  Nothin'  like  a  spell  of  eatin'  and  sleepin'  after  a  voyage,  is  there  * ' 

They  all  recognised  the  malice  of  the  words,  and  yet,  poor 
devils,  they  sniggered  ingratiatingly. 

'  But  I  didn't  come  to  pass  the  time  of  day,  glad  as  I  am  to  see 
you,'  went  on  Lurgan,  with  an  exaggerated  curl  of  the  lip.  '  Is 
there  any  broken  skippers  among  yer  1 ' 

Nothing  is  commoner  before  the  mast  than  old  seamen  who 
hold  a  master's  qualification,  tragic  and  prosy  old  wrecks  of  a  dead 
efiBciency ;  but  there  was  none  among  the  men  to  whom  Lurgan 
spoke.  One  and  all,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  the  oldest  of  them 
all — spry  enough  aloft  at  sixty  years — leaned  forward  and  spat. 

'  Come,'  said  Lxirgan,  '  a  mate'll  do.  Ain't  anybody  got  a 
ticket  of  no  kind  ? ' 

One  man  shuffled  his  feet,  and  cleared  his  throat  nervoasly. 
Lurgan  turned  to  him. 

'  Mate  ?  '  he  demanded  briefly. 

'  Second  mate,'  answered  the  sailor,  as  though  confeesiiig  a 
misdeed.    The  others,  late  of  the  same  oiew,  starod  at  him. 

'  Copjngbt,  1 905,  by  Percevtl  Gibbon,  In  tiic  Unitod  SUIco  of  Auirrti^ 
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*  He  Itcp'  it  pretty  quiet,'  remarked  the  old  man.  '  That's  the 
fiist  Tre  'eaid  of  it.' 

LargBD  nodded  to  the  sailor  and  asked  his  name. 

*  Doyie,*  said  the  other.  There  was  cockney  in  his  voice  and  in 
lii  thick-Mt  littleness  of  stature.  He  iidgeted  like  a  fraud  merci- 
lealy  exposed. 

*  Well,  J5et  the  ticket  out  o'  yer  dunnage,  an'  come  along  wi' 
ne,'  said  Lurgan.  '  I  got  a  ship  for  yer — as  second  mate.  That 
*ad  oog^t  to  aatiafy  yer.' 

*  I  goeas,'  commenced  the  man  timidly, '  I  guess  I'd  ruthcr ' 

*  Don't  matter  what  yer'd  rather,'  snapped  Lurgan.  '  What 
ftr  think  I  keep  yer  'ere  for  ?    Get  that  ticket,  an'  come  along.* 

Doyle  rose,  pocket«d  hia  barren  and  uncomiortmg  pipe,  and 
JoUoirad  the  burly  figure  of  the  boarding-master  from  the  room. 
9o  sooocr  had  the  two  gone  than  a  buzz  of  talk  broke  out  from 
tbs  ftnoded  seven  behind  them. 

*  It'll  be  that  four-mast  barque,'  hazarded  old  Noble,  the 
pAtnarch.  '  They  was  bendin'  sail  yesterday.  She's  for  home,  I 
kMBdsfty.' 

*  The  Anehoriie*  supplemented  another.  *  I  waa  on  her  from 
Oilho  to  Hamburg.  A  bit'Ch,  she  is,  with  a  akys'l  on  the  main, 
an*  polls  the  arms  out  of  yer  with  her  kickin'  at  the  wheel.  She 
ain't  no  booker  to  be  second  mate  of.' 

'Fancy  Jimmy  havin' a  ticket ! '  piped  a  thinl,  and  that  was 
te  TMW  of  most  of  them.  A  man  who  goes  aft  from  the  forecastle 
(Sia,  as  far  aa  his  relations  with  his  former  shipmates  are  concerned. 
Ba  eolan  another  world,  puts  on  a  new  flesh,  and  leaves  behind 
Inm  only  his  name  carved  on  a  bulkhead,  and  a  feeling  of  pained 
flPODdcr.  No  transfer  from  service  to  authority  is  so  complete  and 
abrapt  as  that  which  comes  when  a  seaman  '  crawls  aft.' 

*  He's  a  fair  seaman,'  old  Noble  decided.  '  He's  got  the  spirit 
of  it — not  bat  what  he's  more  at  home  at  tinkering  wiro  than 
mBftPg  beinp.  These  greasers,  nowadays,  don't  want  to  know , 
BOlfaiB*.  aad  Jimmjr'Il  make  out  to  blufi  through.' 

'  But  it's  hard  on  men  bcin'  hazed  by  a  bloke  wot  don't  know  no 
wan  than  tbey  do,'  growled  one. 

'  It's  harder  bem'  hazed  by  a  bloke  wot  does,'  retorted  Noble, ' 
and  ihitf  squabbled  over  this  point  till  Doyle  returned. 

There  was  an  uneasy  consoiousncw  about  him  when  he  faced . 
ikon,  like  that  of  a  very  young  bride.  He  was  new  to  the  sonsa- , 
liOB  of  Us  dignity,  and  it  appeared  to  him  a  matter  for  blushes.  | 
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It  needs  a  happy  obtuseneaa  to  carry  sudden  honours  easily.  As ' 
the  other  men,  they,  too,  felt  a  tensity  in  the  situation,  the  instinct 
to  defer,  the  habit  to  decry.  It  was  Noble,  perched  on  his  sixty 
years,  that  spoke. 

*  What  ship  ?  '  he  asked. 
'  The    Anchorite,'    replied    Doyle.    *  Coin'    aboard    to-night. 

Sailin*  to-morrow.' 

*  What's  the  pay  1 '  cried  an  incautious  voice ;  but  the  others 
(elt  the  preaumptuousnesa  of  the  question.  Doyle  flushed  and 
hesitated. 

'  No,  no.'  Old  Noble  shook  his  head.  '  That  won't  do.  A  ship- 
mate's a  shipmate,  but  a  secon'  mate's  an  orficer.  None  o'  them 
questions,  young  feller.    It  ain't  fair  to  Mister  Doyle.* 

*  Here  ! '  cried  Doyle,  in  a  startled  tone. 

The  old  man  hushed  him  with  a  suave  and  compelling  hand. 
'  We're  all  sailors,  I  guess,'  he  said,  '  an'  we  don't  want  nothing 
that  ain't  shipshape  and  Bristol- fashion.  An  orficer's  an  orficer, 
and  there  ain't  no  gettiu'  past  it.' 

'  But — but '   Doyle  gulped   and   flustered,     '  Blarst   it,   I 

ain't  aboard  yet.  Why,  look  'ere  ! '  He  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  held  forth  a  few  bills.  '  I  got  my  advance,'  he  sedd ; 
*  ain't  we  goin'  to  have  a  drink,  mates  ?  ' 

Principle  is  principle,  but  principles  have  been  sold  before. 
The  crowd  were  not  sticklers,  and  old  Noble  was  carried  with  tlie 
stream.  But  one  can  always  slip  one's  hawse  with  a  certain  style. 
There  are  conventions  even  in  surrender. 

'  Well,'  he  mumbled,  '  if  you're  so  good  as  to  buy  beer  (or  the 
crowd,  /  ain't  one  to  stand  out,  and  thank  yer,  «>.' 

That  was  to  have  a  sting  in  his  tail,  and  old  Noble  B<>or«d. 
Doyle  was  more  ill  at  ease  than  ever,  and  not  even  the  liquor  which 
they  presently  went  forth  and  consumed  availed  to  lift  his  depres- 
sion. But  the  old  man  failed  to  buttonbole  him  for  a  further 
assault. 

He  bade  them  fareweU  that  evening,  all  good  compamons  again, 
save  for  old  Noble,  who  shook  hands  and  then  vindictively  touched 
his  cap.  The  '  runner '  who  was  to  take  Doyle  off  to  the  AnchoriUi 
grinned  as  he  saw  the  new  second  mate  start  and  flush  angrily. 

'  Guess  you'll  be  pattin'  yerself  on  the  back  over  this  trade/  be 
remarked  cheerfully,  as  they  walked  down  to  the  wharC 

'  Guess  away,'  retort«d  Doyle. 

'  Oh,  but  yer  needn't  begin  to  carry  dog  till  yer  berthed  aft,  my 
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Mm,*  sneeivd  the  runner,  and  kept  up  a  volley  of  chafi  and  cheek 
till  they  were  in  the  boat  that  should  take  them  out  to  the  barque, 
vhevD  she  swung  at  a  single  anchor  in  the  bay.  Doyle  climbed 
down,  dropped  hia  ill-filled  bag  into  the  stem,  and  sat  beside  it. 
Tbe  ranner  berthed  himself  on  the  same  seat. 

Doyle  was  silent  till  the  boatman  had  pulled  clear  of  the  wharf, 
mad  waa  rowing  short  in  the  open  water,  and  then  he  turned  to  the 
nmoer  beaide  him. 

*  Here,  go  an'  sit  forward,*  he  ordered  sharply. 

The  other  gaped  at  him.     '  What  the  hell  for  1 '  he  cried. 

*  Ooa  I  tell  yer  to,'  retorted  Doyle,  with  a  sudden  vehemence. 
'  Think  rm  goin'  alongside  rubbin'  elbows  with  a  greasy  crimp  like 
yoa  f    Get  for'ard,  or  FU  knock  yer  head  off.' 

*  'Ere,  'ere,'  remonstrated  the  other  without  moving,  and 
pcomptly  he  got  it — a  short-arm  thump  on  the  side  of  the  head  that 
nude  him  blink  and  gasp.  Doyle  poised  his  arm  for  another, 
whUe  the  boatman,  whose  trade  was  largely  in  ferrying  violent 

bom  penury  to  grim  hardship,  rowed  on  stoically. 

*  m  go,'  gasped  the  runner,  and  stiunbled  over  thwarts  and  oars 
he  waa  perched  in  the  bow  of  the  boat.     *  But  to  take  it  like 

f    Why,  I  never  meant Say,  Doyle,  you  ain't  angry,  are 

yer?' 

*  Don't  you  "  Doyle  "  mc,'  was  the  wrathful  answer.     '  Fm 


mate  of  the  Anchorite,  I  am,  and  see  yer  don't  forget  it. 
I*n  "  Doyle  "  yer.' 

'  Second  mate,  eh  1 '    The  boatman  displayed  a  mild  interest. 
'Then  nwybe  you'll  have  haff  a  doUar  for  the  boatman,  misUir.' 

*  Cbam  I  got  half  a  dollar,'  admitted  Doyle.     '  Don't  think 
odkeBi  goes  aboard  with  holes  in  their  {Mxskets,  eh  ?      S'poee  yoa 
ANHMd  I  hadn't  got  a  cent  ? ' 
W^L  Th^  boatman  took  the  half-dollar  and  pouched  it.    '  Las'  time 
^Fpnlkd  ym  over  here,'  he  observed,  resuming  hia  stroke,  *yoo 
didn't  have  a  csent.' 

The  boat  ran  down  under  t\w.  tx>wering  counter  of  the  big  barque, 

tad  a  line  from  the  deck  was  caught  and  mode  fast.     Tbe  bag  wa* 

dung  Mid  aont  aboard,  and  Doyle  followed  it,  while  the  boat« 

the  line,  slipped  away  and  bent  back  mtder  th«  vmmI'a 


Doyle  tctambled  down  from  tbe  rail,  and  stood  on  the  long  deek, 
sn  officer.  Two  pleasant-laced  boys  had  handed  his  bag  np,  and 
WW  stood  looking  at  him  and — he  was  uncomfortably  oomictotts — 
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'  Apprenticea,  you  two  1 '  he  asked. 
They  nodded. 

*  I'm  the — er — second  mate/  hejblurted.  '  Take  that  bag  aft 
to  my  berth.' 

'  Yes,  sir/  said  one  of  them,  and  that  '  sir  '  was  niuaic.  The  lad 
shouldered  the  bolster-shaped  bag,  and  led  him  aft,  found  a  door 
opening  from  an  alley- way  into  a  tiny  room,  dumped  Uie  bag  into 
a  lower  bunk,  and  waited. 

'  Where's  the  old  man  ? '  asked  Doyle.    '  The  captain,  I  mean  ?  ' 

'  He'll  be  up  on  the  poop  in  a  minute,  air,'  answered  the  appren- 
tice, and  Doyle  went  off  to  report  himself. 

In  his  bunk  that  night,  as  he  lay  on  his  back  with  the  port-hole 
open,  he  had  pleasant  thoughts.  Having  served  before  the  mast 
six  years,  he  had  quaUfied  in  London,  out  of  a  fine  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  seamanship,  and  three  weeks'  cramming  in 
navigation  by  a  superannuated  pilot.  Then  he  had  gone  back  to 
sea,  his  pay  spent,  his  '  ticket '  gained,  with  no  human  prospect 
of  ever  occupying  the  position  it  entitled  him  to.  He  had  signed 
and  shipped  again  and  again,  under  every  rig  that  Providence 
permits  to  make  a  landfall,  always  before  the  mast,  always  a 
plebeian  in  the  body  pohtic  of  his  ship,  and  always  a  good  sailor 
and  a  useful  man.  He  had  grown — as  sailors  do  grow — to  regard 
his  place  in  the  foc'sle  with  a  fierce,  unreasoning  loyalty.  He 
suflered  with  his  guild,  clung  to  his  kind,  and  it  was  only  seldom 
that  the  '  ticket '  had  fired  his  imagination  and  made  him  a  prey  to 
ambition. 

He  glanced  about  his  little  room  with  a  thrill  of  pride.  Teak 
and  mahogany,  a  brass  towel  rail,  a  washhand  basin,  a  mirror  and 
a  hurricane  lamp  impressed  him  with  a  sense  of  gorgeous  luxury. 
He  had  been  similarly  impressed  by  the  interiors  of  chart- houses 
he  had  swabbed  out ;  but  this  was  his,  earned  by  virtue  of  the 
*  ticket,'  but  yet  to  be  justified  by  determined  efficiency  and 
vehement  industry. 

*  Gosh,'  he  said,  '  I  ain't  never  seen  a  second  mate  yet  tlutt  I 
couldn't  make  rings  round  him  when  it  came  to  working.' 

.Ajid  then  there  were  dreams,  of  a  mate's  ticket,  a  master's,  of 
conmianding  a  steamboat  even — why  not  ? — a  mail  boat.  He 
could  carry  them  no  fvirther,  and  somehow,  when  he  got  so  far,  his 
thoughts  slid  oddly  from  the  theme,  and  dwelt  upon  a  girl  he  had 
known.    He  carried  that  last  thought  to  sleep  with  him. 

A  'skipper's  breeze'  blew  next  morning  as  they  got 
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•Ofihor,  and,  but  for  the  look  of  the  thing  and  the  captain's  nerves, 
Ibflfftt  wu  00  need  at  all  for  the  big  ateel  tug  that  took  the  Ancho- 
riWa  hawser,  turned  on  ita  tail,  and  trailed  her  at  a  twin-screw  gallop 
under  the  Clifl  House  and  Telegraph  UiU,  through  the  Golden 
Gstas,  leaving  her  to  her  own  devices  only  when  the  Faralonea 
were  block  and  pl&in  on  her  beam.  Doyle,  as  second  mat«,  wa« 
*{t  with  the  captain,  a  spare  man  who  affected  side-whiskers  and^ 
the  weather  deck,  and  he  had  Httle  to  do  except  watch  the  haws 
as  it  Blackened  and  jerked  over  the  bows,  and  see  that  the  man  at 
the  wheel  did  not  saw  the  line  across  the  boom  gear.  The  chief 
tnate,  a  spruce  and  cheerful  young  sailor,  was  busy  forward,  and 
Iwd  nothing  to  say  till  sail  was  made  and  the  big  barque  was  bending 
•oath  and  west  under  topgallants. 

Doylo  was  at  the  weather  braces  while  the  hands  braced  her 
aharp  up,  and  the  captain  and  mate  watched  hini. 

'  One  thing  about  a  foc'sle  officer,*  said  the  mate,  '  is  that  he 
doM  get  the  work  done.' 

*  Yea,'  answered  the  captain.    *  Ue  won't  be  nice  to  grub  wit 
an*  all  that ;  but  he'U  carry  on  on  deck  first  class,  'specially  sino*^ 
it's  the  fint  time  he's  shipped  aft.' 

'  Ah,  he'll  know  all  the  dodges,'  said  the  mate.  '  A  chap  that'aj 
waatod  time  on  all  the  jobs  a  ship's  got  in  her  won't  be  no  school' | 
mtitrrae  for  the  starboard  watch  to  play  pranks  on,  sir.' 

The  hands  were  at  the  loe  fore  braces,  and  Doyle's  voice  carnal 
aft.     '  Here,  put  some  weight  un  that  upper  tops'l  brace  there.' 
A-way  yoa  go.  now.     Think  you're  poUin'  a  bell  or  what  ?    Haul, 
hiaat  yuu ! ' 

The  mate  grinned.  '  'Twon't  be  his  fault,  sir.  if  we  don't  bead] 
right  into  the  wiiid,'  he  said. 

*Battar  have  a  swig  on  the  halUards  and  sheets  all  round,* 
■iiflgmUnl  the  skipper. 

'  Beg  7*  pardon,  air.'  replied  the  mate,  *  but  Fd  like  to  wait  an* 
mm  \i  be  don't  do  it  without  bein'  told.  I've  a  notion  he'll  tauten 
op  cratything  before  he'll  quit  givin'  ordea.' 

*  Listen,  Uien,'  agreed  the  captain,  and  the  man  at  the  whea 
primad  behind  their  backs.  Sure  enough,  there  was  presently  a 
Aont  faom  {oi^aid. 

'  FoK  topmast  stays']  halliards  t  Psas  'em  out  there.  Haul ! 
Bdayl' 

And  ao  on  it  went.  Doyle  gave  the  hands  no  rest,  though  ei^l 
bells  went,  till  every  lino  of  running  gear  that  could  stand  a  st 
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had  been  jerked  as  stiff  as  an  iron  rod,  and  all  the  gear  coiled  down 
or  hung  up.  Then  he  went  aft  to  the  poop  and  took  a  glance  at 
the  coarse.  The  skipper  and  the  mate  were  below  at  breakfast, 
and  it  was  Doyle's  to  look  after  the  deck  till  relieved.  The  big 
ship  was  laying  her  six  knots  behind  her  every  hour  ;  she  was  on  a 
tight  bowline,  and  heeled  over  a  foot  or  so,  running  beautifully  and 
practically  steering  herself.  From  tafirail  to  knightheads  she  stretched 
three  hundred  feet,  and  four  steel  masts  held  up  her  huge  sail  area. 
As  she  lifted  under  him,  and  he  swung  lightly  on  his  legs  to  the 
well- accustomed  motion  of  a  laden  ship  in  a  sea-way,  Doyle  realised 
for  the  first  time  since  as  a  boy  he  had  climbed  over  the  rail  of  his 
first  ship  the  exhilaration,  the  charm  of  motion  afloat,  that  makes 
men  go  voyages  when  they  could  stop  ashore  if  they  wanted  to. 

'  Second  mate ! '  he  murmured  to  himself,  watching  for  the  due 
flap  and  flutter  of  the  mizzen  to'gallantsail.  '  Second  mate  !  Gosh, 
but — but  it's  fine.'  He  turned  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  behind 
bim.    '  You're  a  point  off,'  he  called.     '  Luff,  can't  you  ? ' 

In  the  cabin  below,  the  captain  and  mate,  at  their  breakfast, 
heard  him  through  the  skylight.     The  former  smiled  grimly. 

'  She  won't  lose  much  pace  while  that  chap's  got  the  deck,'  be 
Bald. 

'  She  don't  lose  any  when  I've  got  her,'  remarked  the  mate. 

The  captain  nodded.  '  You're  all  right,'  he  said,  '  but  you  ain't 
got  the  appetite  for  sailorising  that  that  chap  has.' 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  mate  appeared  on  the  poop,  pipe  in 
mouth.  '  That'll  do  you,  Mr.  Doyle,'  he  said  patronisingly.  '  The 
steward'll  bring  you  your  breakfast  if  you  ring.' 

'  He'd  better,'  was  Doyle'a  reply.  '  Will  you  have  the  royals 
set  before  I  go  down,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  replied  the  mate,  '  I've  got  an  idea  I  can  persuade  the 
hands  to  do  that  myself.     They  might  oblige  me  if  I  asked  them.' 

*  Snappy  brute,'  said  Doyle  to  himself,  as  he  started  on  the 
fried  bacon  and  coffee  which  the  steward  laid  before  him.  The 
latter  wore  a  slightly  disdainful  air.  Had  Doyle  known  enough  to 
be  critical,  he  might  have  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  his  food 
was  placed  before  him.  As  it  was,  he  brought  a  foc'sle  appetite  to 
cabin  fare,  and  noticed  nothing. 

What  happens  on  one  sailing  ship,  when  she  leaves  port  and 
points  her  nose  athwart  the  seas  lor  home,  happens  on  all  others. 
The  remnants  of  navy  discipline,  which  obtained  when  merchanl< 
men  went  to  sea  with  carronades  along  the  main  deck  aud  a  long 
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OQ  ft  swivel  in  the  bows,  have  vanished  long  sinoe,  and  given 
plaoB  to  a  roatine  which  nothing  bat  disaster  servee  to  vary.  Bar 
tbe  bad  food,  the  open  air,  and  the  adjustment  of  working  hours, 
aa  artuaa  ashore  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  a  seaman,  only 
IIm  letter  baa  a  less  savour  of  change  and  interest  in  his  hie,  works 
nocb  more  desperately  hard,  and  receives  a  wage  which  is  paltry 
■ad  inaignifioant  by  comparison  with  that  of  a  hod-carrier  or 
jNivior.  The  sameness  of  the  sea  is  its  most  conspicuous  quality, 
aad  tbe  ro^n  who  has  sailed  one  ship  has  handled,  so  far  as  experi- 
tmee  or  experiences  go,  all  ships  of  the  same  rig  in  the  world. 

As  second  mate,  Doyle  was  a  success.  He  knew  the  work, 
knew  how  it  should  be  done,  and  how  it  generally  is  done.  In  the 
}r  of  the  cloth,  he  had  had  his  hands  in  the  tar-pot,  and  the 
I  soon  saw  that  his  pis  aller  was  by  way  of  being  an  excellent 
The  men  found  him  out  soon  enough,  and  ceased  to  attempt 

loaf  or  '  soldier '  in  his  watch  long  before  he  had  time  to  gi^t 
it  with  them.  As  for  Doyle  himself,  he  toiled  enthusiastic- 
ally, dtsoovering  a  kind  of  pride  and  exaltation  in  his  work  to  which 
he  waa  new.  Responsibility,  rank,  and  authority  tasted  sweet. 
He  IimI  the  snobbishness  of  the  conscientious  man,  and  held  grimly 
by  his  new  caste,  without  condescension,  sympathy,  or  favour 
towaids  that  he  had  so  recently  deserted.  He  was  ever  acutely 
toodiy,  end  saw  slights  where  none  was  meant.  Only  the  steward, 
wbo  waited  on  him  at  his  meals  with  a  supercilious  disgust,  slighted 
him  habitually  without  his  suspecting  it,  till  one  day  the  captain, 
vbo  had  a  grim  liking  and  lurking  esteem  for  his  second  mate, 
told  him  of  it. 

'  He's  a  man  Tve  had  to  speak  to  before,'  explained  the  captain. 
*  Bat  Vrt  never  hit  him — yet.  I'd  have  told  him  about  it ;  but 
t  chooght  you'd  notice  it  yourself,  and  get  on  to  him.* 

*  I  bAven't  noticed  Anything,'  said  Doyle ;  '  but  if  I  do * 

The  captain  nodded. 

Dofb  sat  at  another  scat  at  tabic  at  dinner  that  day,  and  the 

curled  his  lip  disgustedly  and  very  elaborately  aa  he  came 
in  behind  him.  Then  he  strai^tcned  his  iaoe  suddenly,  for  the 
door  of  the  captain's  room  was  open,  and  he  met  Doyle's  eyes  in 
tbe  oeptain's  mirror. 

*  Ooi  tbe  laoe-ache  t  '  demanded  the  second  mate,  rising  with  a 
fist. 

*  No,  cir,*  stemraered  the  steward,  stepping  back  a  pace. 
Doyle  hauled  ofi  and  floored  him.    'Qot  the  (aoe-ache  now  t '  he 
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continued,    '  Well,  you'll  get  it  every  time  you  go  screwing  yoor" 
mouth  up  behind  an  officer,  my  man.     So  you  take  a  reef  in  that 
jaw  of  yours.    Now  bring  the  pork,  and  look  lively  about  it.' 

The  good  wind  took  them  well  south,  and  dropped  them  at  leng 
into  a  zone  of  heavy  squalls,  httle  tornados  that  spout  up  in 
night,  turn  all  hands  out,  stretch  the  gear,  and  vanish.  They  were 
leaning  east  now,  slanting  for  the  Horn,  and  there  were  no  longer 
nights  when  the  watch  slept  on  the  hatch  and  a  man  could  read  a 
newspaper  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Seamen  and  officers  turned 
out  in  oilskins,  and  the  watches  were  turns  of  brisk  and  slippery 
labour,  on  deck  and  aloft,  as  a  sour  blackness  on  the  horizon  made 
its  signal  for  saU  to  be  shortened,  or  a  shift  of  wind  necessitated 
bracing  up  or  in.  Talbot,  the  mat'C,  cursed  the  weather,  having  a 
fine  vocation  for  a  night  in  bed ;  and  Doyle,  with  less  cursing  at 
the  weather  and  more  at  the  crew,  toiled  and  strained  to  safeguard 
the  gear,  and  yet  to  keep  the  vessel  at  her  best  speed.  He  was 
on  deck  while  eight  beUs  were  yet  echoing  forward,  though  Talbot 
habitually  relieved  him  ten  minutes  late,  and  stumped  the  weather 
side  of  the  poop  with  the  wariest  eye  imaginable  aloft,  with  a  squint 
at  the  compass  every  two  turns. 

One  midnight,  the  captain,  leaning  upon  his  elbow  in  his  bunk, 
shook  his  head  at  the  barometer,  and  decided  to  go  on  deck.  The 
Anchorite  was  under  three  topgallants,  and  making  heavy  work  of 
it.  Her  topgalleuit  gear  was  booming  with  the  drag,  and  the  man 
at  the  wheel  showed  a  tight  mouth  and  strained  brows  over  the 
blur  of  light  from  the  binnacle  as  the  wheel  kicked  to  and  fio  and 
wrenched  his  arms  in  their  sockets.  The  Anchorite  was  no  easy 
ship  to  steer,  except  on  a  bowline ;  she  had  screw  steering  gear,  and 
every  wave  that  flung  its  weight  on  the  rudder  sent  a  sharp  pulling 
shock  to  the  wheel  above.  The  second  mate,  in  his  dark  oilakina, 
stood  at  the  rail  abreast  of  the  chart-house,  and  watched  the  dark  hill 
of  sails  anxiously  and  critically.  He  turned  as  the  captain  stepped 
out  beside  him,  but  immediately  resumed  his  careful  watch. 

The  captain  put  out  a  hand  and  caught  the  rail  to  steady  him* 
self  on  the  wet  deck  as  the  big  ship  lurched  and  staggered. 

'  What  is  she  doing  ? '  he  shouted  to  Doyle  across  the  wind, 

'  Eleven  knots,'  cried  Doyle  in  reply.  '  Them  to^gallanta'U 
have  to  come  in  in  half-an-hour,  sir.  I  don't  trust  the  gear  on  the 
main,  not  a  little  bit,  sir.' 

'Get  'em  in  now,*  ordered  the  captain, 
flying  jib  too/ 
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Bd  by  your  to' gallant  halliards,'  roared  Doyle  accordingly, 
and  tbe  obtain  followed  him  to  the  fore  port  of  the  poop.  '  A  hand 
to  Ute  wvather  braces.    Clewlines,  there  !    Lower  away  ! ' 

The  jrarda  oame  down,  the  black  sqaarea  of  the  sails  ballooning 
and  thrashing  as  they  were  lowered  on  to  the  topmast  caps.  Doyle 
Vttnt  down  on  the  main  deck  to  attend  to  the  buntlines,  and  to  get 
die  flails  stowed. 

H«  was  busy  in  the  fore-rigging  when  he  heard  a  shout  from  aft. 

*  Ym,  sir  ? '  he  answered,  and  went  running  towards  the  poop 
for  his  orders.     The  captain  was  standing  at  the  head  of  tho  ladder. 

'  It's  coming,'  he  shouted,  with  a  thrill  in  his  tones.  '  Call  all 
hands  and  strip  her.  Hurry  now,  Mr.  Doyle ;  all  the  wind  in 
hfeaven  is  coming  along.' 

Even  as  he  turned  to  obey,  the  sailor  which  was  nine-tenths 
of  tho  second  mate  flung  a  swift  expert  eye  over  the  dripping  rail. 

windward  the  sicy  was  black  as  black  iron,  dead  bluck,  full  of 
and  violence.  A  word  to  a  shivering  apprentice  to  call  the 
mate  from  his  dreams,  and  he  ran  forward  and  shouted  into  the 
foc'sle. 

*  Tnm  oat,  the  port  watch,'  he  yelled.  *  All  hands  on  deck. 
Bouae  out  sharp,  now.' 

Prom  the  tumbled  bunks  around  the  atecl  house,  men  thrust 
oat  heads  and  legs.  *  What  is  it  ? '  asked  cue  loquacious  youth, 
hot  nobody  answered  him.  With  sleep  in  their  limbs,  the  sailors 
turned  out  and  commenced  dressing  in  sullen,  dreary  haste,  while 
Doyle  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  cursed  them  for  dawdling. 

The  mate  oame  forward,  shivering  and  babbling  oaths,  and 
went  aft  again  with  the  men  of  tho  starboard  watch.  It  was 
ly  dark,  with  that  lugubrious,  opaque,  and  depressing  dark- 
that  has  aometliing  of  the  ominous  in  it.  Rigging,  masts, 
iwawa,  aad  hatches  were  merely  darker  shapes  in  the  dimness, 
aad  it  needed  a  sailor's  hand  and  a  sailor's  instinct  to  find  tlni  ropes. 
At  sea,  a  man  works  in  the  night  as  one  entering  his  house  in  tho 
houfB  finds  his  way  upstairs,  by  memory  and  knowtodgo. 
tn  they  commenced  to  atrip  her,  the  Anchoriu,  with  her  to'- 
laUants  poised,  and  thundering  for  lack  of  furling,  was  still  racing, 
hot  the  wind  was  no  longer  brisk  and  stimulating.  It  was  vicious, 
iU-homoured.  and  full  of  an  evil  intt^ntion. 

The  yells  of  the  men  as  thoy  hauled  on  dowuhaul  and  clewline 
sharply,  and  from  his  station  on  the  punp  the  captain  saw  the 
of  the  aailB  crumple  into  a  skeleton  of  span.    Bontline  and 
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leachlinc  prisoned  the  slatting,  fighting  canvas,  and  away  went  the 
men  into  the  rigging  and  on  to  the  yards  to  fori  the  sails.  Doyle, 
active  as  a  cat,  led  the  way  to  the  centre  of  the  mizzen  upper  top- 
sail-yard, and  when  that  sail  was  tucked  away,  came  down  and 
took  charge  of  the  stowing  of  the  crosejack.  The  sails  on  the 
mizzen  were  done  and  finished  with,  and  Doyle  had  led  his  men 
aloft  on  the  main  before  Talbot  had  done  with  the  fore  upper- 
tops'l,  to'gallantsail  and  jibs.  When  all  was  finished,  the  AntJtorUe 
raced  no  more.  She  had  bat  the  lower  topsails  and  her  foresail  to 
pull  her  through  the  water.  But  the  wind  was  growing,  and  that 
with  a  steady  increase  of  violence  that  was  purposefully  male- 
volent. The  gust  that  strikes  suddenly  sends  its  whole  strength 
into  the  blow ;  stiils  are  whisked  into  shreds,  spars  carried  away, 
the  lee-rail  dips  under,  and  there  is  an  end.  But  the  gale  that  begins 
with  a  breeze,  and  thickens  and  grows  gradually  and  steadily, 
means  danger,  indeed,  for  those  abroad  on  the  sea. 

She  was  stripped  at  last — stripped  to  the  shirt,  butting  heavily 
at  the  rising  seas  under  her  fore-lower-topsail  and  a  staysail,  with 
a  rag  of  reefed  spanker  aft  to  keep  her  head  from  falling  off.  As 
Doyle,  his  work  done,  hauled  himself  up  the  poop  ladder,  he  saw 
the  face  of  the  sailor  at  the  wheel  wrenched  with  the  cruel  efiort 
to  hold  the  kicking  wheel.  Every  sea  jerked  his  arms  savagely, 
yet  his  eyes  hung  unbending  on  the  leach  of  the  sail,  and  he  laboured 
in  grim  silence  to  hold  the  heavy  ship  up  to  the  wind  as  long  as 
possible. 

The  captain  followed  the  second  mate's  glance. 

'  Send  a  hand  aft  to  help  him,'  he  ordered. 

Doyle  passed  the  word,  and  stood  by  the  rail,  watching  the  sky 
to  windward,  where  a  blur  of  sheer  black  hung  over  the  water. 
That  was  the  wind,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  hung,  and  the 
increasing  heel  of  the  ship  under  its  pressure,  it  was  plain  that  A 
terrible  night  was  just  beginnbig. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? '  the  captain  shouted  in  his  ear. 

'  How  does  she  behave  when  she's  hove  to  ? '  questioned  the 
younger  man  in  return,  roaring  his  words  up  the  wind. 

*  Just  like  a  diving-bell,'  was  the  answer.  '  Slops  water  fore 
and  aft  in  turn.' 

Doyle  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  It'll  have  to  be  done  sooner  or  later,'  he  shouted.  *  Tlw  gMT' 
won't  stand  this.' 

The  captain  nodded,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  mate.    TIm 
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o  get  the  forward  canvas  in :  Doyle  to  bend  a 
ito  the  jigger  backstays  to  swing  her  up  into  the 
vind.  Il  was  not  an  easy  job  ;  since,  as  soon  as  the  sheets  of  the 
lopnfl  tmt  looaed,  she  fell  up,  and  it  was  clutch  for  one's  life  as 
ihe  plnnged  Uie  whole  three  hundred  feet  of  her  wall  side  into  the 
leaping  ae«8.  The  tarpaulin  was  like  a  wooden  board  to  fold,  but 
when  the  wind  took  it.  it  flapped  thunderously,  and  dragged  the 
toOttif  Milots  about  the  deck.  At  last  they  crammed  and  beat  it 
into  a  six-foot  sheet,  and  Doyle,  climbing  precariously  over  tho 
nil.  haded  its  edge  to  the  forward  swifter,  clinging  by  the  ratlines 
with  bia  whole  body  pressed  against  it ;  while  an  agile -fingered 
his  teeth  clenched  on  a  ball  of  marline,  puckered  a  comer 
the  atuf!  and  seised  it  to  the  backstay.  It  was  an  bourns  work 
esammed  into  a  feverish  ten  minutes.  The  sailors,  rats  of  men 
fvoBi  aeaport  slums,  wise  in  the  art  of  shirking,  worked  like  priva- 
tMts,  with  all  their  little  dodges  of  seamanship  for  cheating  the 
wind  and  the  sea. 

Meanwhile,  the  hcadsails  furled,  the  need  to  brace  the  big  ship 
tight  up  became  pressing.  With  her  yards  square  she  refused  to 
tide;  they  mu«t  be  pointed  into  the  wind,  that  the  storm  might 
have  aa  little  to  grip  on  as  possible.  The  lean  skipper,  grasping 
th«  jigger  fife-rail  with  one  hand,  raised  the  speaking-trumpet  with 
the  other,  and  bade  them  to  the  port  braces. 

*  Port  braces,  boys ! '  shouted  Doyle,  and  swarmed  down  the 
poop  lulder,  with  bis  watch,  crackling  in  their  dripping  oilskins, 
aftar  him.  No  sooner  were  they  on  tho  main  deck  than  the 
AmAorUe  juHtifted  her  captain's  verdict  on  her.  Slacking  for  a 
BOment  her  steady  roll,  she  stood — ahivcied — reeled — and  put  the 
atarfaoard  rail  ten  feet  under  water. 

*  Hang  on ! '  roared  Doyle,  and  flung  himself  forward  to  grip 
the  bollarda.  He  bad  barely  folded  hin  arms  round  them  when  tho 
pmtx  water,  smooth  as  glass,  thundered  over  him.  dragging  at  his 

■H|d«    '  roaring,    laughing,   whispi'.rinp,    hustling, 

^nna<....„  ....  .-<>  and  die,     lie  had  his  chest  against  tho 

graeaheatt  of  tho  rail  and  Itis  head  down  between  bia  arms.  The 
watar  dragged  it  back  Ukc  a  wrestler.  Hi»  ears,  bia  throat  were 
fadl  of  it;  bia  leg*  and  \m  body  trailed  out  like  a  awimmer'a,  and 
when  at  Length  he  realised,  choking  in  the  atniggle,  that  bo  could 
hold  no  longer,  that  he  must  give  in  and  be  drowned,  it  sank  from 
nder  kfan  and  left  bim  bumf>ing  on  the  planks,  with  bia  faoe  in  tba 
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He  dragged  himself  to  hia  feet,  and  looked  for  his  watch.     In 
the  port  scuppers  lay  a  mass  of  ropes  washed  from  their  pins,  and 
something  dark  that  oscillated  to  each  roll  and  quiver  of  the  ship. 
But  nothing  answered  his  shout. 
*  Starbowlines  ! '  he  shouted  again.     '  Mizzen  braces !  * 

And  yet  there  was  no  answer. 

With  something  like  a  throb  of  fear  at  his  breast,  a  spasm  of 
unease  at  this  new  thing,  he  clawed  and  staggered  iiis  way  across 
the  ship.  It  heaved  and  shivered  under  him,  as  the  deck  of  no 
good  ship  should,  so  that  sea  legs  availed  nothing,  and  it  was  grab 
at  stanchion  and  line  at  every  step.  A  false  step  threw  him  down 
at  last,  and  he  shot  into  the  port  scuppers  with  a  ton  of  water, 
bringing  up  against  the  rail  with  a  bone-breaking  jar.  Ilis  hand 
met  a  bela3nng  pin,  and  he  hauled  himself  up,  swathed  to  the  waist 
in  loose  ropes,  with  the  dark  object  between  his  legs.  He  gripped 
it  and  looked :  it  was  the  body  of  a  man,  one  Kerr,  a  sailor,  and 
the  blood  ran  from  a  red  gash  in  the  forehead. 

*  Mr.  Doyle  !    Mr.  Doyle  ! ' 

The  captain^s  voice  came  blown  from  the  poop. 

*  Aren't  you  thinking  of  making  a  stan  with  those  braces  ?  * 
he  said. 

The  petty  sarcasm  was  as  futile  a  thing  as  taking  the  name 
of  God  in  vain  ;  but  to  Doyle,  in  the  heart  of  the  catastrophe,  it 
loomed  as  a  monstrous  thing. 

'  You  be  damned  ! '  he  yelled  wildly,  and  from  the  poop  where 
he  could  dimly  see  the  vague  figure  of  the  captain  like  a  broken 
pillar,  came  no  answer. 

By  steps  at  a  time,  holding  on  to  what  he  could  reach  with  his 
left  hand,  while  he  dragged  the  sailor's  body  with  his  right,  Doyle 
made  the  poop  ladder  and  toiled  up  it,  depositmg  his  lifeless  burden 
on  the  deck  to  the  lee  of  the  charthouse. 

'  Starboard  watch  overboard,  sir,'  he  reported,  advancing  to  the 
captain. 

'  God ! '  cried  the  latter,  and  stood  a  moment  in  sUeuce.  Then, 
What  was  that  you  called  to  me  from  the  main  deck  just  now  t ' 

'  I  forget,  sir,'  replied  the  second  mate  stolidly. 

*  I  don't,'  retorted  the  skipper,  '  and  I'll  log  you  for  it.     Te 
you  to  give  backtalk  to  me  l ' 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir !  Shall  I  go  forward  and  give  the  mate  a  uaaoi 
or  rouse  out  the  steward  to  come  and  see  to  this  man  t  It's  Kerr, 
air.    I'm  afraid  he's  done.' 
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*  Hmg  Kill  nhari-house  beU  for  the  steward,  and  then  stAnd  by 
the  iriteel/  ordered  the  captain.    '  See  those  men  give  her  plenty 

*  Ay,  ay.  sir ! ' 

Forward  of  the  poop  rail  the  main  deck  was  one  smudge  of 
blackneaB,  save  where  the  w&t«r,  washing  to  and  fro  with  the  roll 
of  the  veeoel,  broke  against  hatch  coaming  or  deck-house,  and 
ctraaked  tbo  darkneaa  with  the  white  of  rushing  foam.  She  lay 
aow  with  her  head  to  the  wind,  and  Doyle,  standing  by  the  wheel, 
*Mting  an  ocouional  sharp  order  over  his  shoulder  to  the  helmsmen, 
baud  the  voices  of  the  mate's  watch,  as  they  swung  the  braces 
tight,  blown  aft  to  him  in  wisps  of  sound.  It  was  too  dark  for  him 
to  see  the  yardfl  come  round,  but  he  knew  from  the  feel  of  the  ship, 
$a  she  tammed  her  clipper  nose  into  the  bastions  of  the  sea.  that 
the  wiod  was  no  longer  dragging  at  the  great  spars  of  the  fore* 


They  swung  the  yards  of  the  main,  and  came  scuttling  aft 
ritwwgi*  the  water  to  the  mizsen.  It  was  then  that  the  captain 
hitched  aft  to  Doyle. 

'  A  whole  watch  ! '  be  cried.     *  God  !    It's  a  terrible  thing.' 

'  One  sea,  and  it  took  the  lot,'  answered  Doyle. 

Ha  had  a  confosed  feeling  that  it  was  fully  time  something 
raa  said  about  the  tragedy,  and  warmed  vaguely  to  the 
eapiain  for  fmling  the  same  thing. 

*  We  couldn't  have  done  anything  ?  '  shouted  the  captain  again. 
'  Not  a  chance  of  helping  them  ? ' 

The  second  mate  glanced  aside  at  the  racing  water  that  curled 
to  Um  fleck  level  with  every  movement  of  the  ship. 

*  Not  a  chance ! '  he  agreed. 
No  boat  could  have  been  lowered  into  that  spuming  chaos  and 

unstovc ;  and  even  hod  that  been  possible,  no  arms  nor 

eadd  have  brought  her  alongside  again.    The  men  had  been 

good  OS  dead  the  moment  the  water  laid  its  cold  grasp  on 

fiailun  all,  they  would  never  have  expected  help  in  such 

The  mate  and  \im  u\on  now  catno  up  the  ladders  to  the  fioop. 
mate  learned  of  the  death  of  the  starboard  watch  with  a  start 
an  oath.    Then  be  looked  hard  at  Doyle. 

*  My  men  are  all  here,'  he  said. 

*  And  all  dry,  too,  I  expect,*  retorted  tJie  saoond  mate,  *  They 
did'nl  get  the  sea  that  my  poor  fellows  got.' 
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*  Keep  an  eye  on  the  gear,  Mr.  Talbot,'  directed  the  captain, 
and  the  mate,  with  a  snarl,  scrambled  for'ard  to  the  rail  to 
obey. 

Then  they  rested.  The  ship,  hove  to  with  her  yards  point 
plunged  and  sagged  woefully,  but  was  easier  to  steer.  But  she 
no  heavy-weather  boat.  Built  on  the  Clyde  in  a  busy  cheap  yard, 
designed  only  to  stow  cargo,  with  nothing  of  give  and  take  in  all 
her  steel  fabric,  she  wallowed  and  dived  like  a  plank  in  a  mill-raoc. 
At  every  roll,  terrifying  seas  poised  themselves  over  her  rail  and 
streamed  in  an  unbroken  cataract  upon  her  deck,  filling  the  whole 
length  of  her  with  a  boil  of  water.  Then,  as  she  heavily  recovered 
and  leaned  to  the  other  side,  the  whole  mass  of  it.  hundreds  of  tons, 
would  leap  thundering  across  the  deck,  and  she  would  shiver  and 
stand  as  the  steel  bulwark  took  the  enormous  blow.  And  when, 
ceasing  for  a  moment  to  roll,  she  dipped  her  bow,  the  sailors  on  the 
poop  reached  to  the  gear  to  steady  themselves  as  the  seas  shot 
inboard  and  crashed  aft,  over  hatches,  winches,  and  houses,  to  the 
break  of  the  poop,  flinging  from  there  a  wall  of  spray  which  die 
wind  drove  aft. 

*  I  never  saw  such  a  sabraarine/  said  Doyle,  and  the  captain 
BmUed  grimly. 

Again  she  rolled,  wantonly,  as  though  inviting  the  storm  to 
overwhelm  her,  and  as  the  water  spread  over  the  deck  there  came 
a  muffled  clangour  from  somewhere  amidships,  a  bumping  of  irou 
on  wood,  and  a  loud  crash  as  a  heavy  object  shd  or  rolled  over  the 
planks  and  fetched  up  in  the  scuppers. 

Instantly  the  mate  roared,  *  It's  the  'midship  capstan  adrift, 
fir ;  torn  up  by  the  roots,  by  God  ! ' 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  crashing  was  heard  again.  The  mate  bad 
started  back  to  where  he  could  see  the  captain ;  Doyle  ran  forward. 
The  captain  turned  to  the  latter. 

'  Like  to  try  and  make  it  fast  to  Bomething  ? '  he  said,  and  the 
second  mate  noticed  he  was  smiling. 

He  nodded  only,  and  next  minute  was  clawing  his  way  for'ard. 
He  made  no  mistake  about  the  task  before  him.  The  capstan  was 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  steel,  of  the  very  shape  to  leap  and  roll  about  the 
ship,  the  exact  thing  one  would  name  as  likely  to  kill  (he  man  who 
made  after  it.  It  would  catch  him  as  he  bounded,  and  smash  him 
with  a  single  impact,  or  pin  him  to  a  bulwark  and  grind  him  to 
red  pulp.  But  it  could  not  be  left  adrift ;  a  capstan  adrift  in  a 
seaway  is  worse  than  an  infernal  machine. 
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He  gripped  the  rail  along  the  side  of  the  half-deck  and  threw 
fcimi»lf  forward  to  reach  the  mizzen  fife -rail.  Here  he  hung  for  a 
mooMot  as  a  sea  took  him  waist-high,  and,  as  it  drew  from  him,  he 
swung  himself  quickly  to  the  main  hatch.  Even  as  be  jumped 
aaw  the  terrible  thing  come  crashing  across  the  deck,  missing 
by  only  a  foot,  and  as  the  ship  heeled,  and  he  clawed 
TBioly  for  a  hold  on  the  hat^h  cover,  he  heard  the  clang  of  it  as  it 
■hot  against  the  rail.  He  could  get  nothing  to  steady  him,  slid  to 
the  deck,  and  next  minute  he  lay  bruised  and  gasping  in  the  scuppers, 
hand  about  the  water-frayed  end  of  a  brace,  the  other  on  the 
of  the  capstan  itself. 

With  a  shudder  he  hauled  his  body  clear  of  the  danger,  and  waa 
with  hia  l»an«ls  to  pa-ss  the  end  of  the  brace  under  the 
of  the  tiling.  He  had  it  under  and  a  turn  on  the  stanchion  ; 
the  terrible  work  was  half-done  when  she  rolled  again.  He  gritted 
kia  teeth,  and  the  blood  sang  in  his  ears  as  he  strove,  with  the  help 
o(  the  tarn,  to  hold  the  mass  of  iron  ;  but  tliere  was  too  much 
■Uek  to  the  tope,  and  the  jerk  with  which  the  end  was  wrenched 
ison  his  hands  left  his  arm  and  shoulders  numb.  Then,  crunch  ! 
!  cLang !  and  the  capstan  was  in  the  other  scuppers. 
In  the  instant  that  the  deck  was  free,  before  the  howling  water 
he  bad  r(>acbed  the  lee  of  the  half  deck,  and  clung  there 
smaeh  and  crash  announced  that  the  iron  devil  was  again 
within  reach.  He  loosed  liis  hold  at  once,  falling  and  slipping 
thiDOgh  the  waU-r,  fumbled,  dragged,  pulled,  and  hung  on.  The 
•Ivp  railed  with  the  regularity  of  a  (jcnduluni,  and  inboard  cante 
the  doe  sea,  piling  over  his  head,  while  he  clung,  all  but  suffocated, 
to  his  end  of  the  rope,  and  rejoiced,  in  the  very  tliroea  of  the  struggle, 
to  find  that  it  held.  It  had  but  to  give  now  to  pound  the  life  out 
of  him  ;  hie  body  was  right  in  the  way  of  the  capatan ;  but  it  held — 
it  held !  and  as  soon  as  breath  was  restored  to  him  he  doubled 
and  trebled  his  lashing,  doubled  it  again,  carried  the  end  to 
the  spare  bollard,  wrapptHl  it  on,  and  belayed  with  a  hitch  over  all. 
The  horror  wa^  ended. 

He  Arrived  at  the  U^p  of  the  poop  ladder  with  hi»  uiUkins  hang* 
JBg  on  him  in  rags,  and  was  dragged  to  safety  by  a  cheerfully 
leepeetfol  aeaman,  Hn  aat  on  the  dock  with  hi*  back  against  the 
ehut-hooM,  whiifi  the  steward  juggled  some  spirit  from  a  bottle 
to  a  cup  and  held  it  to  hi<«  lips. 

'  That  was  a  smart  piece  of  work,  Mr.  Doyle,'  said  the  captain, 
it*  inurt.  rU— er — log  that  too.  Arc  you  hurt  anywhere  1 ! 
TOU  JCVIU.— xo.  IW,  VJS.  %\ 
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'  I'm  all  right,  sir,'  replied  Doyle  shyly.  Attentions  of  thia 
sentimental  ifind  had  never  been  included  in  his  ambitions. 

*  Glad  of  that,'  said  the  captain,  '  because  we  haven't  got  the 
worst  of  it  yet.    Take  a  rest  in  the  chart-house  for  ten  minutea.' 

*  Fra  all  right,'  repeated  Doyle.     '  I  don't  want  any  rest,  sir.' 

'  Well,  ait  where  you  are  for  a  bit,'  suggested  the  skipper.  *  No, 
you  don't,'  he  said  sharply,  as  the  second  mate  made  a  protesting 
motion  to  rise.     '  You  sit  as  you're  told,  d'you  hear  ? ' 

Doyle  sat  back  obediently,  and  they  left  him.  It  was  certainly 
very  pleasant  to  rest  for  a  while  ;  his  arms  were  painful  from  the 
strain  to  which  they  had  been  put,  and  he  found  that  his  eyes  closed 
of  themselves.  Soon  he  felt  a  cordial  glow  in  his  limbs  and  body, 
and  it  seemed  immediately  after  that  he  looked  up  and  found 
the  captain  shaking  him. 

'  Are  you  better  ?    Are  you  all  right  now  1 ' 

Doyle  rose  shakily  to  his  feet. 

'  Fm  all  right,'  he  said,  and  then  added,  seeing  the  face  of  the 
other,  '  Has  anything  happened  ? ' 

'  We  tried  to  square  the  crossjack,'  answered  the  skipper — *  she 

won't   stand    it  without — and— and '     Ue   stammered   and 

stopped. 

'  Not  overboard  1 '  cried  Doyle.  *  There's  no  more  of  'em 
overboard,  sir  ? ' 

'Two,'  said  the  captain,  thrusting  his  face  into  that  of  hu 
officer.     '  Mate  and  the  man  Shelley.    Well  ? ' 

Doyle  stared  at  him  for  a  couple  of  seconds.  A  lamp  in  the 
ehart-house  swung  to  and  fro,  and  through  the  port  its  unsteady 
gleam  lighted  their  faces  alternately. 

'  Then  I  suppose  I'm  chief  mate,'  he  said.  '  Shall  I  square  the 
crossjack,  sir  ? ' 

The  captain  nodded,  and  once  more  he  led  his  men  to  the 
deadly  station  on  the  main  deck.  They  mode  their  way  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  brace  bollards,  where  there  was  at  least  aometlting 
to  hang  on  to.  Doyle  clambered  to  the  braces  on  the  oppoMte 
side. 

'  Hang  on ! '  he  shouted  warniiigly,  as  he  felt  the  AnAorilt 
pause  for  a  roll.    Then  she  gulfed  them. 

*  All  safe  over  there  ?  '  he  called,  as  the  water  e«nk,  4nd  when 
the  answering  cry  assured  him,  he  bade  them  pass  out  the  braces  and 
stand  by  to  haul.  With  feverish  hands  he  loosed  hia  taclr'  mg 
a  turn  on  the  pin,  and  kicking  the  coils  dear  from  untl  ■•-■x 
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did  80,  that  they  might  run  clear.     Bat  thiee  times  first  he 
to  !-hout  the  warning,  '  Hang  «n  ! ' 

He  felt  for  the  upper  topsail  brace,  cast  it  off,  and  let  it  run  out, 

'  Haul ! '  he  yelled,  and  the  blocks  screamed  as  he  cast  off  the 

lower  topsail  and  crossjack  braces,  and  the  unseen  sailora  on  the  other 

■ido  of  the  deck  snatched  in  the  slack  hand  over  hand  and  wrenched 

tlie  great  spars  round.    Then  the  ship  stood  ominously  agaun. 

*  Belay  I  Hang  on  t  *  yelled  Doyle,  and  even  as  the  water 
lOAred  acapoas  to  him,  he  waa  shuffling  hb  three  ropes  on  to  one 
bollard. 

t~         '  Haul ! '  he  cried  agaiii,  as  the  water  sank  £rom  over  his  head, 
i  he  slipped  the  braces  clear. 
But  the  cry  that  came  back  to  him — clear  enough  where  ordcn 
e  bhitred  and  advice  inaudible,  was  '  Man  overboard  ! ' 
*  Haul ! '  he  screamed,  and  round  came  the  yards. 

*  Bolaj  I  Hang  on  ! '  Everything  was  done  that  himiau  arms 
«oald  do,  and  the  sea  curled  in  vainly.  They  had  paid  a  life  for 
it,  asd  the  yards  were  squared. 

''Another  hand  overboard,'  he  reported  to  the  captain. 
'  That  makes  twelve,'  wa.s  the  reply.     '  We'll  have  to  put  her 
for  a  port  after  this  ;  wc  can't  work  her  home  with  half  a  crew.' 

*  Do  I  stand  as  mate,  sir  ?  *  asked  Doyle  nervously. 

*  Mate  ?  Oh,  ycj*.  you're  mate.  But  I'd  sooner  you  got  it  any 
Other  way,'  said  the  captain  drearily.  *  He  was  a  good  lad,  was 
Talbot.' 

'  He  was  a  Urat*claaB  otiicer,'  said  Doylo  cautiously.  '  I'm  real 
lorry  for  him,  nr.' 

The  dawn  that  camo  greyly  at  last  broke  over  a  wiideniess  of 

ea,  from  a  sky  mottled  with  threats.     It  showed  the 

deck  like  a  battlefield.    The  seas  that  had  availed  to  t«ar  a 

capstan  bom  its  bed-plate  had  bent  hatch-coverings,  smashed 

,  jammed  iron  winch  covers  bodily  down  into  the  machines 

dtey  protected.    A  dangerous  tangle  of  ropes  tailed  everywhere, 

eaai^t  in  every  crevice  that  could  jam  and  foul  an  end  of  gear. 

The  cspatan,  luhcd  to  a  stanchion,  had  left  its  track  clear.    Its 

Aarp  enda  had  bitttMi  a  road  in  the  planks,  and  the  steel  bolwarks 

bulged  and  cracked  where  it  had  charged  into  them.    Had 

Andtorite  been  a  wooden  Teasel,  she  would  have  been  swept 

faxMD  kniffitheadi  to  poop.    Steel  stand*,  though.     It  is  steel's 

oolj  '  ikdation  to  sailors. 

But.  iuuu^h  then  was  nothing  in  the  danugs  which  seamea 
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could  not  set  right,  she  waa  a  crippled  ship.  Of  her  crew  of  twenty- 
five,  excluding  the  four  apprentices,  she  had  lost  twelve.  Of  the 
remaining  thirteen,  four  were  '  idlers,'  the  cook,  steward,  carpenter, 
and  sailmaker ;  the  useful  nine  were  not  enough  to  handle  her. 

'  When  we  can  make  sail,  we'll  put  her  about  for  Iquique,'  wm 
the  decision  of  the  captain. 

It  was  not  till  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  that  the  weary 
men  at  last  shook  out  the  foresail  and  three  lower  topsails,  braced 
her  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  laid  her  for  the  port.  New  watchea 
were  allotted,  and  the  steering  was  appointed  to  a  pair  of  hard- 
bitten old  seamen  as  quartermasters.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
captain  to  stand  watch  and  watch  with  Doyle,  since  there  was  not 
a  hand  on  board  that  could  be  t:ru8ted  to  the  charge.  Not  one 
could  even  be  spared  from  the  work  of  handling  the  ship.  Doyle 
himself  laboured  as  he  had  never  laboured  before.  Ho  saw  himself 
no  longer  as  an  intruder  from  the  foc'sle,  a  mere  bird  of  passage, 
but  admitted  a  fierce  interest  in  the  ship  that  had  claimed  him. 
The  sea  had  risen  up  and  disBgured  her ;  it  was  his  to  bring  her 
into  port  shipshape  and  tempting  to  consignors  and  sailors  alike. 
The  flogging  hammers  reverberated  ceaselessly  till  the  hatch  cocon- 
Ings  had  been  beaten  back  into  plumb.  The  carpenter  learnt 
something  of  the  smith's  craft,  after  Doyle  had  cowed  him  into 
impartiality,  and  the  'midship  capstan  was  restored  to  its  place 
securely  enough,  though  not,  it  is  true,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  revolve  usefully.  And  then,  when  the  sun  came  out  again, 
the  captain  granted  him  paint,  and  the  Anchorite  stank  with  the 
odour  of  her  neat  white  suit. 

It  rained  one  day,  but  not  even  then  mitil  the  paint  waa  beyond 
harm.    The  captain  came  on  to  the  poop  at  noon  to  relieve  Doyle. 

'  What's  the  order  now  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Grettin'  the  windlass  in  shape  for  dropping  anchor,  sir,'  replied 
Doyle. 

The  noise  of  the  chipping  hammers  under  the  forecastle  was  to 
be  heard  where  they  stood. 

The  captain  smiled,  holding  to  the  raU  ;  for  rain  makes  a  deck 
slimy. 

'  I  guess  fate  means  you  to  be  a  captain  before  you're  done/  he 
said.     '  I'll  get  the  fish  tackle  rigged  for  hoisting  out.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  sir  ! '  and  Doyle  turned  as  the  captain  utartod  down 
the  ladder,  and  went  below  to  his  meal.     He 
wards  that  he  had  heard  a  kind  of  cry  as  he  »...> 
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but  it  might  have  come  from  the  half-deck  where  the 
iticea  hved,  and  he  took  no  notice. 
Th«  steward  placed  his  pea-soup  before  him,  and  started  to  the 
to  fetch  the  conventional  salt  pork.     In  a  moment  he  was 
again,  with  a  scared  face  and  no  pork. 
'  Oh,  air ! '  he  cried,  '  oh,  sir  !  *  and  wrung  hia  hands  foolishly. 
What's  the  matter  ?  '  demanded  Doyle. 

*  Oh,  sir,  the  captain,  sir.    This  is  a  dreadful  ship,  sir  ! ' 

*  Get  otxt  of  my  light ! '  cried  Duyle,  shoving  him  aside,  and 
ran  out  on  deck. 

At  the  foot  of  the  starboard  port  ladder  a  group  of  men  bent 
over  the  captain,  who  lay  on  the  deck.  Doyle  thrust  in  between 
them  and  knelt  beside  him.  His  face  waa  colourless,  and  drawn 
with  pain. 

*  Slipped,'  he  murmured,  *  slipped  on  the  ladder.  Bumped — 
aD  the — way— down.     Get  me — to  my — bunk.' 

Doyle  took  a  hold  of  the  terror  this  misfortune  filled  him  with, 
and  spoke  in  a  half-whispor. 

'  You'll  l>c  all  right,  captain,'  be  said.    *  It  can't  be  much,  sir. 
Ton't  you  try  to  get  up  ?     Just  a  heave,  sir,  and  you'll  find  your- 
If  all  shipshape.' 
Something  like  a  smile  flickered  on  the  prostrate  man's  face. 

*  Guess  I've  broke — my  back/  he  gasped.  '  Get  me  to  my 
bunk.' 

The  big  seamen,  dainty  as  ladies  where  the  uncouth  tools  of 
bade  wen  concerned ,  soft-handed  as  nurses  with  a  piece  of 
M  or  a  smart  knot,  lifted  him  awkwardly.    He  groaned,  and  his 
fell  back  with  open  mouth  and  upturned  eyes. 

*  He's  fainted,'  said  Doyle,  '  carry  him  in  quick  while  he  can't 
feel  it.' 

The  nilore,  treading  carefully,  bore  him  to  hJA  room  and  laid 

tn  the  tumbled  bunk  he  bad  quitted  not  half  an  hour  before. 

lay  like  a  corpse,  bo  like  a  corpse  that  Doyle  shivered  to  watch 


*  Sbe's  a  damned  murderor,  this  ship,*  said  a  sailor.    '  Thirteen 
done,  and  a  corpse  on  l)oard.' 

*  Get  on  deck  ! '  ordered  Doyle,  turning  on  them  savagely. 
Hmj  went,  and  Doyle  called  the  steward  and  scared  him  to 

With  wat<.T  and  spirit;!  and  such  simple  remedies  as 
medieine  chest  yielde«i  they  laboured  to  recall  him  to  life.     Ha 
moved  nor  twitched  a  muscle,  but  after  a  long  time,  a  couple 
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of  hours  perhaps,  it  seemed  to  Doyle  that  he  grew  more  lifelike. 
The  note  of  tolerant  humour  in  the  lean  face  waa  visible  again,  and 
looking  down  on  it  the  young  man  realised  that  there  had  been 
something  in  this  captain,  something  worthy  and  good,  that  won 
affection. 

'  He's  looking  better,'  he  said  to  the  steward,  hopefiUly. 

The  steward,  too,  had  seen  the  change  in  the  face.  '  Th^y 
always  do,'  he  answered,  and  lifted  the  cap  from  his  head. 

Doyle  stared  at  him;    '  Who  do  ? '  he  demanded  hoarsely. 

'  Dead  men,  sir,*  replied  the  steward.  '  Beggin'  your  pardon, 
but  the  skipper's  given  his  last  order.  'Ave  a  drop  of  this  whisky, 
air.' 

Doyle  sat  down  on  the  lockers,  and  stared  at  the  roan. 

'  It  isn't  possible  !'  he  gasped. 

But  it  was.  It  took  some  time  for  him  to  assure  himself  of  it, 
but  at  last  there  was  no  room  for  doubt.  The  captain  hat!  given 
his  last  order.    There  was  no  captain  now — save  himself. 

Ho  left  the  room,  locking  the  door,  and  went  out  on  deck.  He 
waa  captain,  bu'  there  was  no  thrill  in  it.  '  Must  ambition  always 
cost  so  much  1 '  he  wondered. 

A  day  or  two  before,  the  dead  man  had  gone  over  the  ship's 
position  with  Doyle. 

*  In  case  of  accidents,'  he  had  said.  '  Nothing'll  happen  to 
you,  but  there's  no  saying  about  me.' 

Then,  with  parallels  and  ruler,  he  laid  the  slant  for  the  port, 
and  each  day  the  run  had  been  pricked  off.  There  were  five  days 
more  at  sea,  at  the  best  of  it.  So  that  evening,  while  the  sailors 
stood  about,  fumbling  their  caps  and  shufEing,  Doyle  read  the 
burial  service,  the  grating  was  lifted,  and  the  captain — a  white 
bundle  that  slid  from  under  the  flag — took  leave  of  his  ship. 

Doyle  heard  the  splash,  and  lifted  his  face  as  though  to  be  rid 
of  the  sound.  A  chill  of  wind  on  his  forehead  quickly  recalled  him. 
The  headsails  were  flapping  ;  the  wind  came  aft. 

'  Square  the  crossjack,'  he  ordered,  and  twenty  minutes  laUff 
the  Anchorite  was  bowling  in  front  of  a  fair  wind  straight  for 
Iquique. 

Five  days  later,  punctual  to  the  dead  skipper's  reckoning,  the 
coast  of  South  iVmerioa  lay  across  their  hawse,  and  they  picked 
the  bare-footed  pilot  from  hia  dancing  whale-boat.  He  waa  a 
light-hearted  creature.  With  everj'  sail  drawing  he  nxle  her  dap 
at  the  coast-line,  till  the  windows  of  the  ngly  town  could  be  seen 
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the  deck,  ordered  sheets  to  be  let  go,  dropped  anchor,  and  was 
away  again  with  his  note  for  payment  before  the  languid  quarantine 
Uuineh  had  come  alongside,  or  the  weary  hands  had  tackled  tho 
job  of  fttriing  sail. 

Sarly  in  the  afternoon,  Doyle,  in  a  new  aerge  suit  from  tho 
slop-cheat,  and  a  bowler  hat  that  Itad  belonged  to  the  mate,  went 
I  in  the  gig.  The  four  apprentices,  smart  in  their  brass  buttons 
nnifonn  caps,  rowed  hira.  So  do  captains  go  ashore,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  came  alongside  the  jetty  in* this  splendour  that  tho 
overduA  thxill  reached  him.  He  had  only  one  fear — that  the  agent 
woukl  find  both  a  captain  and  a  mat«,  and  ship  him  off  as  second 
toBtt  again. 

But  the  agent  knew  of  no  available  officers  but  a  very  dis- 
vepatable  second  mate,  and  himself  suggested  the  sending  of  a 
ctJbim  to  the  Anchorite's  owners,  asking  them  to  permit  Doyle  to 
bring  the  vessel  home.  It  was  sent,  six  words  in  code,  reading 
Iflce  m  cbArade,  in  which  Doyle  felt  that  bis  owit  fate  was  the  bidden 
meaning. 

Next  day  the  answer  came,  another  charade,  which  was  inter- 
preted by  the  agent.  Regrets,  orders  to  ship  new  hands,  and 
Ihanks  were  condensed  into  tabloid  form,  and  the  words  '  inade- 
qqale  fortuitous '  signified — so  the  agent  read  from  his  key — 
*  aewpt  your  ofler  with  thanks  ;  proceed  as  soon  as  circumstances 
pennit. 

'  Well,  captain,  you'll  be  wanting  liands  ?  '  said  tho  agent. 

'Send  me  that  drunken  second  mate  aboard  as  soon  as  you 
ean,*  replied  Doyle.  '  I'll  sober  him  and  sign  him  on,  and  come 
•Aflvt  for  the  men.    I'll  take  twelve.' 

'Sight  you  are,  captain,'  was  the  agent's  reply.  'And  now, 
tkt,  will  yon  have  a  drink  7 ' 

Agents  say  '  sir '  only  to  captains.    Doyle  took  the  drink. 

Two  days  lat^r  the  rigging  of  the  AtttAoriie  bostled  with  a  full 
Ctew  loosing  saiL  And  an  hour  after  that  the  wind  took  tho  big 
bwqae  for  her  second  battle  with  the  Horn,  while  Captain  Doyle 
kept  a  wary  eye  on  the  vivacious  pilot,  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
boat  when  be  mggested  close  hauling. 

*  Fm  captntn  bers,'  he  said,  as  the  man  went  over  the  side. 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  agreed  his  now  sober  subordinate. 
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CREEKS  AND    TROJANS, 

[Th«  Editor  liaa  thought  th&t  the  two  following  papers,  written  qidt< 
independestly  of  each  other,  will  appear  best  together.  Odo  comes  from  a  well- 
knoKU  Oxford  pen,  ibc  other  from  an  "^  Onlsiilcr,'  best  known  hitherto  by  hi> 
bmsh.  From  within,  i\&  from  wiihoui,  we  reocive  puD(;ent  criticism  on  our 
time-honoared  methods  of  education,  the  criticism  being  the  more  instfactivc 
from  thi5  wide  dissimlJaritj  in  the  points  of  view  adopted. — £d.  COBNHUX.] 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 
A  DIALOGUE. 


RUSTIOUS.  — ACADEMICCS . 

iZttf(iottf<  To  what  causes,  my  dear  Academicus,  do  you  attri- 
bnte  the  curious  interest  which  the  British  pubHc  is  at  present 
taking  in  education  ? 

Academicus.  The  British  pubhc,  Rusticus,  is  just  now  paseing 
through  one  of  its  periodical  attacks,  during  which  it  is  the  victim 
of  the  delusion  that  it  cares  about  educational  matters,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  so  forth.  But  in  reality  it  neither  knows  nor  cares 
about  these  things  at  all — I  mean,  of  course,  the  mass  of  inteUigeat 
persons,  not  those  professionally  interested. 

R.  Ah  !  that  is  one  of  your  shallow  paradoxes. 

A.  Not  at  all ;  I  am  perfectly  seriotis.  The  public  mind  is 
always  ready  to  be  engrossed  by  two  matters  of  general  importance 
— rehgion  and  party  pohtics — and  educational  problems  become 
burning  questions  in  so  far  as  they  touch  the  sphere  of  politics  or 
religion,  which  they  not  infrequently  do.  But  as  to  mental  training, 
we  do  not  in  our  hearts  believe  that  it  does  any  good.  The  ideal 
Englishman  (we  say  generally  and  think  always)  is  not  a  product 
of  educational  systems. 

R.  Well,  you  will  allow  that  we  are  not  indifferent  to  tho  kind 
of  lives  lived  by  those  who  are  imdergoing  education  * 

A.  That  ia  true,  in  so  far  as  you  mean  tliereby  children  »t 
primary  schools.  These  are  the  battlefields  of  the  sectatian  aod 
the  poUtician.  But  when  you  come  to  secondary  aohoola  jott 
find  the  pubUc  interest  sensibly  refrigerating.     We  put  ow  tni»t 
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in  the  directors  of  those  admiruble  seminaries,  and  rest  content  in 
tb«  belief  that  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  ; 
•nd  S8  for  anivcrsity  life,  no  Englishman  of  middle  age  really  cares 
to  know  what  is  happening — how  undergraduates  live,  and  what 
tbej  are  doing,  and  how  college  Ufe  has  been  affected  by  the  general 
development  of  the  age.  The  outside  observer  takes  his  opinion 
of  Dons  from  Thackeray's  Hugby  and  Crump,  and  for  '  men  '  goea 
oonteatedly  to  the  pages  of  '  Verdant  Green.' 

K.  Well,  he  might  Jo  worse. 

A.  Certainly  ;  '  Verdant  Green  '  is  a  work  of  great  ability.     The 
SQthor,  probably  because  he  had  never  been  a  member  of  any 
university  himself,  did  succeed  in  seizing  certain  sahent  super- 
fir  of  university  life  ;  it  is  a  characteristic  of  Oxford  and 
Ca. ......   i^u'  that  they  never  can  be  described  from  the  inside.     But 

yon  will  admit  that  a  good  deal  of  water  has  run  past  the  Backs 
■  '  '  Church  meadows  since  the  'fifties.     It  does  argue  rather 

aj. uis  habit  of  mmd  to  take  Verdant  Green  and  Mr.  Bouncer 

tj'pcs  of  modem  undergraduate  life.  Types  they  are,  and  types 
will  remain  until  someone  (an  .\merican,  perhaps,  for  some 
have  had  a  pretty  gift  that  way)  produces  a  '  Verdant 
Green '  of  to-day,  which  no  Englishman  at  present  seems  disposed 
to  do.  Yet  even  in  quite  recent  days — I  don't  think  one  need 
hntitutc  a  comparison  between  our  own  and  the  early  Victorian 
period— one  might  note  a  few  tolerably  obvious  changes. 

R.  Such  u  I 

A .  Why,  speaking  broadly,  I  should  say  a  general  levelling  up, 
or  down,  according  aa  you  Uko  to  put  it.    You  may  remember  the 
dbtugmBhed   person — himself   certainly   no   ordinary   man — who 
Itod  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Oxford  had  ceased  to 

luce  eooentrics. 

R.  Yea ;  and  the  reply :  '  But  don't  you  think,  my  dear , 

tbAt  perhapi  you  and  I  may  be  the  eccentrics  of  our  own  day  f  * 

A.  I  know.  Still,  the  distinguished  person  was  right  in  the 
OMio.  He  waa  ipeaking  of  Dons  ;  but  the  saying  applies  equally 
to  their  papils.  To  the  outward  eye  we  are  all  becoming  alike. 
Typee  asaociated  with  profession  and  character  are  still  to  a  certain 
extent  distinguishable  in  the  great  world — lesa  so,  no  doubt,  than 
is  those  happy,  picturesque  days  when  a  sad-coloured  coat  waa 
the  Mire  n  of  a  gloomy  temperament,  and  wealth  and 

sliM^vM   it^lf  in  gorgeous  raiment.     But  in  univexsitiea 
no  outward  viaible  Mtin— none  in  dreM, 


^jfinHnt 
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in  address,  superficial  manners,  and  customs — to  separate  tl 
«  Blood '  (as  they  call  him  now)  from  the  '  Smug.'  Penetrate,  if 
you  can,  into  their  vie  intime,  and  the  chasm  is  there,  unbridged 
as  ever.  But  the  man  in  the  street  or  the  Don  in  the  quad  finds 
them,  at  first  sight,  much  alike ;  and  is  often — with  a  view  to 
adapting  his  conversation,  I  was  going  to  say,  but,  of  course,  they 
all  talk  about  the  same  topics  now — tempted  to  regret  the  fearless 
old  days  when  the  Smug  always  had  a  two  days'  beard  and  you 
knew  the  Blood  by  hi*  waistcoat.  Waistcoats  are  cheaper  now. 
All  these  differences  have  been  crushed  out  of  existence. 

R.  What  you  say  about  the  disappearance  of  outward  diversi. 
tics  is  sufficiently  obvious.    Now,  to  what  social  tendencies ? 

A.  My  dear  Rusticus,  I  have  a  pupil  at  five,  and,  really,  if  you 
don't  mind,  we  will  not  at  this  moment  go  into  the  social  tendendes 
of  the  twentieth  century.  I  will  only  say  that  we  at  universities 
seem  to  owe  this  uniformity  to  the  modern  parent's  very  natural 
surrender  of  his  rights  to  the  schoolmaster.  Home  education,  with 
its  infinite  varieties,  produced  the  most  various  results.  Boys 
came  up  to  Oxford  as  they  were  made  by  their  parents  and  their 
ancestors.  Schools  produce  uniformity ;  and  as  the  laudable 
activity  of  schoolmasters  becomes  more  and  more  a  feature  of 
English  life,  the  steam-roller  process  increases  daily  in  effectiveness. 
We  are  more  and  more  dominated  by  the  public  schools  ;  they 
imprint  their  stamp  more  and  more  definitely  upon  the  universities. 
The  hall-mark  is  not  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  of  the  schools 
which  feed  them, 

R.  You  speak  of  a  public-school  stamp.  Surely  there  are 
many  ?  I  observe  that  the  millionaire  and  the  aristocrat  still 
exhibit  a  marked  tendency  to  send  their  sons  to  Eton  rather  than 
to,  let  us  say.  Little  Priglington. 

A.  Eton  is,  of  course,  I  do  not  deny,  Eton,  and  Little  Priglington 
retains,  au  fotid,  the  characteristics  which  have  always  distin- 
guished that  excellent  seminary.  The  British  public  is  quite  aware 
of  this,  and  sends  its  sons  accordingly.  It  is  really,  if  you  think,  a 
high  testimonial  to  the  excellence  of  the  older  institutions  that 
the  younger  ones  endeavour — and  endeavour  with  such  striking 
success — to  produce  a  colourable  imitation. 

R.  Of  the  Tone  1 

A,  There  is  no  longer  any  monopoly  of  Tone.  Nearly  ail  our 
large  schoob,  and  some  of  our  smaller  ones,  can,  and  do,  impart 
it— it,  or  what  is  not  disticgoishablo  from  it.    The  diSorcnoe  is 
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^can  fix  the  dye  better  than  others.  That  is  a 
lich  afTecti  the  subseqaent  career  of  manhcxid 
ntber  than  the  few  years  of  adolescence  spent  at  the  university. 
No;  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  college  tutor,  there  are  now  no 
COOaiderable  varieties  of  type.  Public-school  freshmen  are  cast  in 
one  mould — that  of  the  pubUc  schools.  I  admit  that  in  former 
to  find  it  a  pleasing  exercise  to  fancy  that  I  could 
one  of  our  great  educational  centres  an  added  note  of 
dqpmi  condescension ;  the  pride  of  intellex;t  to  a  second ;  to  a 
Xhktd  a  truly  democratic  contempt  for  the  cx>nvenanceg.  But 
timw  have  changed,  or  I  was  oversubtle  in  distinctions.  The 
OIMfft  MDong  Dons,  who,  something  Uke  the  gourmet  in  Juvenal, 
MMfll  atpecU  ludum  dicebat  alumni,  belongs  to  the  past.  His  occu- 
pAtkio  is  gone. 

S.  Ton  trace  this  aimilarity,  then,  to  the  pubUc-school  training  ? 

A.  Not  entirely.     It  is  really  manufactured  to  the  order  of  the 

■Ac  schools  by  the  preparatory  schoolmaster.  It  attains  its 
Mpmne  developmi^rtt  in  the  upper  forms  of  a  great  school,  and  it 
is  perpetuated  quite  easily  and  natnrally  at  the  universities.  So 
taaay  men  live,  you  may  say.  in  a  public-school  environment  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave — well,  from  the  perambulator  to  the  bath- 
chair.  Thry  come  up  here  from  Marlby,  Harchester,  Winborou^li  ; 
tiusy  aasociate  with  men  from  Winborough,  Harchester,  Marlby. 
Pcdhapt!  they  go  and  teach  at  dear  old  Harchester  (or  wherever  it 
may  be)  for  a  few  years  after  taking  their  degree,  and  then  thoy 
oome  ap  again — some  of  them — as  college  tutors,  and  diffuse  the 
iDg  atmosphere  of  a  really  gooil  sixth  form  among  their 
Thers  la  no  difBculty  about  perpetuating  the  type. 

A.  Weil,  all  that  ought  to  draw  the  universities  and  public 

loolfl  closer  ;  and  that  is  surely  a  good  thing. 

A.  Draw  them  ckvsiir  ?  I  should  think  it  did  ;  and  the  result  i< 
that  ira  are  harnessed  to  the  chariots  of  headmasters.  On  the 
trkole*  the  public  schools  know  what  they  want;  and  neither 
Oxford  nor  Cambridge  knows  in  the  very  least  what  U  wants. 
So  dio  ttroi^er  will  deoidea  the  direction. 

B.  You  are  always  rather  intemperate  on  the  relations  between 
(ten  and  universities,  1  know.    After  all,  that  ia  another 

story.     Let  us  come  to  facta.     What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  main 
dttnct^naticM  .       :     <ublic-schcK>l  ty]>e  a.4  you  see  it  at  Oxford  ? 

A.  Yoodoi:^  ,  1  ^  -Lanmc,  expect  me  to  diacuaa  the characteriatio 
qoaiitiea  of  Biitiah  youth.    I  have,  aa  I  said,  a  pupil  at  five.    After 
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all,  boys  and  yoiing  men  in  statu  pupiUari  are  very  much  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  their  contemporaries — whether,  as  I  shoiild,  of 
course,  wish  to  believe,  it  is  we  who  set  the  fashion,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  fashion  is  set  for  us  by  social  tendenciea.  However, 
having  regard  to  my  own  limited  field  of  observation,  I  should  say 
(if  you  ask  me)  that  the  modern  undergraduate  excels  in  the 
achievement  of  the  mean — an  art  which  he  learns,  no  doubt,  from 
his  Aristotle.  Excess  and  defect  are  aUke  his  aversion.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  longer  anything  of  the  flamboyant  in  his 
drees.  Ho  is  no  longer  a  walking  exaggeration  of  prevailing 
fashions  ;  he  has  grown  far  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  for  that. 
You  may  remember  that  it  was  in  this  respect  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
professed  to  find  the  chief  difference  between  the  undergraduate 
of  the  'thirties  and  him  of  the  'nineties.  '  I  never  see  a  man  now,' 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  whom  I  could  not  dress  for  51.'  Now, 
we  cannot  be  so  unjust  to  that  great  statesman  as  to  suppose  that 
he  intended  his  words  to  be  understood  only  in  their  limited  and 
literal  sense.  They  were,  no  doubt,  largely  figurative,  and  intended 
to  embrace  in  one  illustration  the  sobriety  and  strict  conformity  to 
the  conventional  which  is  characteristic  of  the  modem  under- 
graduate. He  is  essentially  civilised  and  humanised.  In  the  Parks 
he  is  the  pink  of  social  elegance.  Even  in  college  he  is  no  longer 
brutal.  His  room  is  a  boudoir ;  he  drinks  but  little  wine,  and 
entertains  his  friends  with  afternoon  tea.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
'  Bursch '  about  him  any  more.  Everywhere  his  manners  are 
adapted  to  those  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

R.  Talking  of  hospitaUty,  I  remember  the  unredeemed  dulness 
of  the  breakfasts  which  used  to  be  given  by  conscientious  tutors 
to  their  freshmen  pupils.  Do  you  find  that  these  meals,  if  they 
have  not  been  enturely  superseded  by  afternoon  teas,  are  any 
livelier  now  ? 

A.  Infinitely  so.  Formerly,  as  I  recollect,  conversation  used 
to  *  stagnate  in  a  dull  round '  of  athletics  and  eternally  repeated 
*  chestnuts  '  about  the  old  divinity  examination,  now  extinct.  It 
is  now,  I  think,  recognised  that  examinations  and  athletics  ought 
to  play  the  part  allotted  by  an  expert  in  these  niatt«is  to  the 
weather — they  may  open,  but  should  never  continue,  a  conversa- 
tion. When  my  pupils  do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  my  hos- 
pitaUty I  expect  them  to  talk  of  subjects  of  general  interest — to 
keep  mo,  in  ray  academic  retreat,  in  touch  with  that  great  world 
which  they  know  at  least  by  hearsay  and  the  '  Daily  Mail  * ;  aor 
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mm  I  generally  disappointed.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply 
that  we  are  either  less  or  more  intellectual  than  formerly.  Only, 
tliMV  ia  a  larger  common  ground  of  small  talk.  In  former  days, 
I  tlunk,  the  intellectual  had  hid  subjects  and  the  non-intellectual 
had  his.  Now  the  barriers  of  intercourse  are  to  a  certain  extent 
broken  down ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  intercourse  between 
iDen  and  Dons.  The  traditional  freshman  who  had  his  gown 
embroidered  by  his  sisters  is  not  more  extinct  than  the  formal, 
pfim,  college  official  whose  chief  aim  was  to  be  inaccesaible.  Of 
oooiM,  the  change  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  University  Com- 
JUfl,  and  the  development  of  that  bugbear  of  Professor  Free- 

)*a,  the  '  tutorial  profession,'  have  had  most  to  do  with  it.  But 
and  effect  intermingle. 

R,  If  any  social  change  could  still  surprise  me,  it  has  been 
oecaaionally  the  tendency  which  I  observe  towards  the  use  of 
Christian  names  between  undergraduates  and  their  tutors.  It 
lorprisos  ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  does  not  please. 

A.  That  is  the  visible  sign  of  a  camaraderie  which  is  certainly 
'  icr  than  it  was  a  score  of  years  ago.    It  is,  no  doubt, 

II  leading   specimens  of    the   public-school   type  are 

hftbitoally  addressed  by  their  tutors  with  a  famiharity  which  would 
have  >'  '  ''  '  dignity  of  another  day,  and  that  they 

ensn  f'  ^  n.     Just  fancy  the  feehngs  of  the  prim 

Don  of  antiquity  I  However,  we  have  changed  all  that.  If  I 
myieK  am  not  permitted  to  bear  this  brand  of  intimacy,  it  is 
piobably  to  bo  attributed  to  age,  and  con.tequeat  lack  of  (uniiliarity 
with  the  interests  of  my  pupils.  But  every  yoimg  Don — and  by 
'yomig,*  in  this  age  of  deferred  maturity,  I  mean  under  forty- 
firv-HUmo,  and  I  daresay  rightly,  at  being  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  those  whom  he  is  privileged  to  instruct.  It  is  only  natural ; 
for,  after  ail,  ho  lives  with  them  and  for  them.  He  is  continually 
si  their  elbows,  whether  directing  their  reading,  or  managing  their 
•ihletic  dub«,  or  animating  their  debaters.  Advixuites  of  the  system 
mj  that  leading-strings  save  a  boy  from  himself.  Its  opponent* 
■ay  that  we  learn  by  making  mi-Htakea.  However  that  be,  it  is 
nodeniable  that  the  sch04.1l hoy  undergraduate  produces  the  school* 
miitet  Don ;  and  vice  vcr:fu. 

B.  At  any  rate,  the  problem  of  college  discipline  should  be 
MDphfted  in  proportion  an  the  schoolboy  is  easier  to  manage  by 
xnks  than  the  '  man  '  of  indi'pfndcnt,  ami  possibly  eccentric,  habits. 
But  bow  abottt  the  original,  who  does  not  readily  take  to  loading* 
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strings  ?    Does  genius  find  scope  under  your  present  system  of 
tuition  ? 

A.  My  dear  Rosticus,  you  may  remember  About's  definition 
(I  think  it  is  in  '  L'Homme  h  roreille  cass^e ')  of  a  good  gendar- 
merie. It  is  its  duty  to  see  '  that  nothing  unusual  hap})ens  in  the 
vicinity/  The  ideals  of  some  of  our  moat  popular  and  eflBcient 
Dons  are,  on  the  whole,  those  of  the  good  gendarme.  We  Lave 
never  encouraged  the  abnormal.  We  do  so  now  less  than  ever. 
Your  eccentric,  whether  a  genius  or  not,  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as 
something  of  a  pariah.  Modem  SheUeys,  if  there  were  any,  are 
not  sent  down  for  defying  Christianity  and  the  Hebdomadal 
Council ;  our  methods  are  less  crude  or  less  picturesque.  But  such 
do  run  the  risk  of  being  looked  upon  as  rather  useless  creatures  in 
comparison  with  the  wholly  normal,  healthy,  prosaic  being  who  is 
a  *  good  social  influence '  and  is  spoon-fed  by  the  heroism  of  his 
tutor  into  a  second  class  in  history.  After  all,  we  exist  as  a  univer- 
sity (but  don*t  tell  a  professor  that  I  said  so)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
average  man.    He  wants  us ;  genius  doesn't. 

R.  Perhaps  intercourse  with  the  new  Rhodes  scholars  may 
introduce  a  spice  of  originality. 

A.  What?  Do  you  think  that  the  polite  reticence  of  my 
pupils  will  be  exchanged  for  the  ample  rhetorical  manner  of  the 
American,  who  tells  you  that  he  is  reading  modern  history  because 
he  conceives  that  such  a  line  of  research  is  best  calculated  to  refine 
the  mind  and  elevate  the  understanding  ?  I  can  hardly  imagine 
it  myself.  No ;  I  cannot  think  that  the  Yankee  or  Colonial  will 
greatly  influence  us,  or  we  him.  The  public-school  maimer  is 
infectious ;  but  not,  perhaps,  adapted  to  the  social  conditions  of 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

R.  Well,  at  least  they  will  meet  on  the  common  ground  of 
athletics.  And  now  there  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  aak  you. 
Y^ou  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  a  changed  attitude  towards  games 
and  examinations.  Has  there  really  been  a  change,  say,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  ? 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  make  light  of  athletics.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  recent  candidate  for  matriculation,  when  a«ked  for  a 
short  biography  of  a  world-famous  Itah'an  painter,  began  his 
memoir  as  follows  :  '  Mr.  Raphael  is  still  young,  and  has  a  brilEant 
athletic  career  before  him,'  we  cannot,  I  think,  deny  tliat  tin 
'Blue'  bulks  large.     But  in  relation  ;     :'         "  '  ''  ' 

upon  the  enthusiasms  of  the  middle  \  ,  ■   .     % 
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l>le  persons,  like  Charles  Kingsley  and  Thomas  Hughes, 
[themselves  to  be  lyrical  on  the  theme  of  juvenile  heroism. 
I  do  not  think  that  wo  are  enthaaiasta  Uke  them  ;  and  yet  it  is  the 
ide*!  created  by  their  period  which  is  to  blame  for  ita  own  deprecia- 
tioo.  Uodeni  society  formed  its  aims,  as  to  universities,  on  the 
iMchings  of  the  'fifties  and  'sixties.  Observing  that  the  successful 
or  scholar  was  a  hero,  it  resolved,  very  naturally,  that  its 
ihoold  be  heroes  too.  They  are  all  to  '  take  honours  '  in  the 
ok:  they  are  all,  or  as  many  as  possible,  to  be  athletically 
distinguished.  Obviously,  this  widening  o'  the  charmed  circle  of 
Madetnio  heroes  must  rather  cheapen  their  heroism.  Examina- 
tioiia  and  games  are,  indeed,  the  business  of  life  far  more  than 
tetauAy ;  but  they  have  ceased  to  be,  in  the  same  degree,  its 
pictoresque  incidents.  They  are  ordinary  everyday  aiTairs.  Wo 
have  been  a  little  overdone  with  '  Blues '  and  youthful  iginters  of 
tha  Thames ;  and  though  we  regard  them  with  reverence  still,  it  is 
a  reverence  sober  and  untinged  with  emotion. 
B.  In  fact,  the  glamour  is  gone. 

A.  Precisely.    In  the  matter  of  games,  muscular  Christianity 
ited  it,  Onida  burlesqued  it,  and  it  perished  in  the  columns  of 

■porting  pa}>er«.  Similarly,  society  requires  that  ita  sons 
be  honourmcn,  and  thereby  partake  of  the  traditional 
of  old  day5,  when  a  Fir^t  was  supposed  to  rcprejKnt  an 
intellectoal  triumph  and  a  destiny  accomplished.  As  an  inevit« 
able  remit,  honour  examinations  do  not  form  the  academic  horizon. 
diitiaetion  shared  by  so  many  cannot  be  the  end  towards  which 
rfaole  creation  moves.  All  forms  of  compctitiou  carry  within 
tha  germs  of  their  own  destruction.  Triposes  and  honour 
li  oannot  eust  for  long.  The  value  of  their  classes  is  depreciated 
ID  the  market.  They  are  intensely  disliked  by  the  learned  specialist, 
who  refoaes  to  recogniiie  the  claims  of  the  average  man. 

B.  Gan  you  imagine  a  university  without  honoor  examinations  ? 

A.  Itia  difiicalt ;  yet  not  impossible.     We  shall  be  divided  into 
nlamnn — serious  students  who  need  no  examination,  on  the 

one  band,  and  recipients  of  moral  influence  on  the  uther.     The 
ia  not  inconceivable. 

B.  After  all,  you  will  still  have  tut  [  loan. 
A.  Yes  ;  Uuink  HvAven  for  that !   Il<  >,  wo  arc  at  the 

gate  again  ;  and  I  am  rather  glad,  for  we  were  getting  neat 
it  terrible  problem — the  end  and  object  of  univeisiiics. 

Maquxbb  Abiiuk. 
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BY  AN  OUTSIDER. 


There  is  an  instructive  proverb  which  informa  as  that  it  is  the 
looker-on  who  sees  most  of  the  game.  The  controversy  about 
compulsory  Greek  has  been  mainly  carried  on  by  people  such  as 
headmasters  and  professors,  who  are  actively  concerned  in  the 
game.  I  am  merely  an  onlooker.  I  am  not  a  schoolmaster  nor 
a  man  of  science ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  education,  and  have 
had  very  little  of  it  myself,  so  I  can  survey  the  contest  with  an 
impartiality  which  seems  lacking,  naturally  enough,  in  the  trained 
athletes  whose  struggles  we  all  admire  in  the  columns  of  the  Times. 
Of  course  the  subject  is  much  wider  than  the  mere  question  whether 
Greek  shall  be  compulsory  at  the  older  Universities.  The  real 
point  at  issue  is  the  value  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  education  of  the  upper  classes. 

At  the  outset  of  my  inquiry  I  am  stnick  by  the  general  ignoring 
of  a  most  important  principle,  and  that  is  that  schools  exist  for  the 
average  boy.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  disputed.  If  any  head- 
master does  not  agree  with  me  on  this  point,  I  trust  he  will  make 
his  disagreement  plain  to  the  very  numerous  parents  of  average 
boys,  and  that  ho  will  not  mind  losing  the  majority  of  his  pupils  in 
consequence. 

I  think,  however,  that  most  schoolmasters  will  agree  in  theory, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  they  generally  disregard  the  principle  in 
practice.  And,  indeed,  this  is  natural  enough.  Schoolmasters 
never  were  average  boys  themselves.  They  all  belong  to  the  small 
minority  of  the  studious  who  tried  to  learn  wliatever  they  were 
taught,  and  who  took  scholarships  and  prizes  in  consequence.  So, 
of  course,  they  sympathise  with  their  own  kind  amongst  their  pupils, 
and  devote  their  energies  to  helping  them  on  in  the  path  which 
they  themselves  have  trodden.  And  if  they  somewhat  neglect  the 
others — the  great  majority  of  the  non -studious — who  can  blame 
them  ?  For  indeed  it  is  heartbreaking  work  trying  to  teach  thoae 
who  display  no  interest  in  their  work,  and  who  repay  so  little  any 
trouble  that  is  taken  with  them. 

Certainly  the  average  boy  displays  bat  little  aptitude  for  thooQ 
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studies  which  arc  so  easily  asaimilated  by  the  brilliant 
ty.    And  yet  he  is  not  altogether  a  fool.    He  takes  a  very 
iBtenigeiit  interest  in  his  games,  and  very  often  has  little  pursmts 
<A  hi0  own,  such  as  collecting  stamps  or  butterflies,  in  which  he 
ahowB  a  great  deal  of  perseverance.    Also  he  not  infrequently 
>  quite  uncanny  cleverness  in  evading  his  lessons,  and 
!y  in  getting  the  better  of  his  masters.    But  at  classics  he  is 
an  ondoubted  dunce.    The  explanation  is  very  simple.    He  will 
learn  anything  in  which  he  is  not  interested.     Now,  grammar 
him  to  extinction  (and  I  must  own  that  even  to  grown  mtni 
is  not  a  very  cnhvening  subject) ;  he  oaies  very  little  for  litera- 
tan  of  any  kind,  least  of  all  for  literature  so  remote  as  that  of 
Orseoe  and  Rome,  and  classical  art  and  classical  civihsation  gener- 
ally axe  absolutely  alien  to  his  intelligence.     There  are  boys— tho 
fltodioTU  tlite-vrho  can  be  interested  in  these  subjects,  or, even  if 
tliey  at«  not  interested,  have  the  rare  faculty  of  learning  them  for 
the  tako  of  the  rewards  they  offer ;  but  the  simple  natural  avcragu 
boy  IS  just  bored  with  them,  and  when  he  is  bored  his  mind  will 
oot  work.     '  Ah  ! '  says  the  pedant,  '  this  is  just  where  the  beauty 
tlie  fly<t«m  c<»nea  in  ;  the  harder  the  study,  the  better  the  dis- 
Subjects  in  which  a  boy  can  be  interested  are  easy  sub- 
)Oeta— fuch  as  natural  science — but  in  these  there  is  no  mental 
di^apline ;  give  him  something  ho  dislikes  and  make  him  learn  it. 
That's  the  way  to  train  his  mind.'     There  would,  no  doubt,  bo 
■omething  in  this  if  he  learnt  liis  distasteful  subject  well ;    but 
tbcfo  ti  a  general  consensus  that  tlie  average  boy  learns  his  classics 
extremely  ill,  and  that  what  little  he  does  learn  he  very  speedily 
Ibrget*.    That  this  is  so  can  hardly  be  denied  if  one  considers  that 
the  average  boy  grows  up  into  the  average  man.    Now,  the  avcragt; 
of  lb©  upper  classes  can  hardly  be  called  a  very  cultured 
m.     Ue  is  just  a  barbarian,  as  Matthew  Arnold  calls  him, 
ith  certain  practical  aptitudes  which  could  be  much  improved  by 
itelhgcnt  training.     Uu  certainly  never  opens  a  classical  book. 
if  he  cares  for  art  and  Uteracuro  at  all,  it  is  only  the  art  and 
of  his  own  time  and  country  that  appeal  to  him.     He  in 
j;-  :  ...    .iVCTage  public  schoolboy  grown  up,  who  has  Icamt  certain 
pnctic-al  ni«tt*.T.i,  but  who  seems  entirely  uninfluenced  by  tha 
classical  culture  that  he  has  spent  bo  many  yean  of  his  school  life 

in  aiiiiiinng. 

ins  to  be  forced  upon  the  onlooker  that  theae  yean  have 
i'^1  wasted.    Tho  hvudmasten  talk  vrry  impreasavdy 
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of  the  mental  training  that  can  only  be  imparted  by  classic 
culture.  What  kind  of  mental  training  can  there  be  in  spcndii 
some  six  or  seven  years  in  learning  only  the  merest  smattering  of 
tvro  languages — a  smattering;  that  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pulsion is  removed  ?  The  real  fact  is,  these  learned  gentlemen  have 
been  forgetting  our  poor  average  boy,  and  have  been  thinking  only 
of  the  briUiant  few  who  have  been  following  so  docilely  in  the  head- 
masterly  footsteps.  They  cannot  in  common  honesty  maintain 
that  they  have  been  very  successful  in  developing  the  intelligence 
of  the  rank  and  file ;  and  yet  that  is  what  they  are  there  for.  They 
will  probably  reply  that  our  average  boy  is  a  dunce  anyhow,  and 
that  if  his  intelligence  cannot  be  developed  by  the  classics,  it  could 
still  less  be  developed  by  anything  else.  This  I  deny.  Our  average 
boy  is  by  no  means  a  fool,  any  more  than  is  the  average  man.  He 
can  learn  things  in  which  he  takes  an  interest,  and  there  are  many 
things  in  which  he  does  take  an  interest.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  he  often  has  a  hobby,  but  apart  from  this  he  generally  likes  to 
know  something  about  the  world  around  him.  Natural  history 
usually,  botany  often,  machinery  and  engineering  nearly  always 
appeal  to  him.  There  is  hardly  a  boy  who  cannot  be  interested 
in  part,  at  least,  of  the  vast  range  of  natural  science.  Abstract 
science  is  as  abhorrent  as  grammar,  but  it  is  easy  to  begin  with 
concrete  facta  (I  have  never  quite  understood  why  a  certain  school 
of  educational  theorists  have  such  a  horror  of  facts),  and  from 
them  to  lead  up  in  the  natural  way  to  general  principles.  Indeed, 
the  student  can  follow  the  very  path  that  the  great  scientific  intel- 
lects themselves  have  followed.  This  must  surely  be  a  fine  training 
of  the  reasoning  faculties. 

The  teaching  of  mathematics  is  now  being  reformed  on  these 
very  lines,  and  I  have  every  hope  that  in  the  future  the  average 
boy  will  learn  them  with  more  intelligence  and  leas  painfiilly  than 
in  the  past.  I  shall  here  be  assailed  with  the  cry  of  onesided  educa- 
tion. How  dreadfully  narrow  a  scientific  training  must  be  if  it 
is  not  baknced  by  Utcrature !  Considering  that  science  simply 
means  the  knowledge  of  the  universe,  I  have  a  difficulty  in  regard* 
ing  it  as  a  narrow  subject ;  I  should  say  that  the  intellect  could  be 
trained  on  it  very  well  without  ha%'ing  recourse  to  the  humanities. 
Indeed,  the  reproach  comes  a  Uttle  oddly  from  the  people  who  are 
quite  content  to  speciahae  on  the  classics.    Lot  u     i        "   '  lit 

we  can  to  the  breadth  and  originality  of  the  '  ti- 

veyed  to  the  schoolboy  mostly  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek 
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but  Htill,  compared  with  the  whole  range  of  Daturol 
t  is  surely  rather  a  narrow  subject  1 
Am  I,  then,  averse  from  all  literary  training  i  Not  at  all,  but 
tientore  is  a  somewhat  mature  taste.  Few  boys  have  any  real 
^ppimnAtion  of  it  before  fifteen  or  sixteen,  so  that  it  should  come 
ft  lato  subject  to  our  average  boy,  and  should  then  be  approached 
Jxroogh  the  medium  of  the  only  Uterature  he  is  likely  to  under- 
ttand  at  first,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  literature  of  his  own  country. 
Pie  young  boy  cares  for  things,  not  words ;  he  is  a  wonderfully 
ttabbom  cnsature,  and,  as  I  said  before,  ho  vrill  learn  only  what 
about.  This,  I  maintain,  is  the  sort  of  way  to  train  the 
itfedkct  of  our  average  boy.  It  has,  it  is  true,  the  incidental  dis- 
idvantage  that  he  will  probably  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  useful 
ledge  by  the  way.  Of  course  this  is  very  wrong  of  him,  and 
jnite  contrary  to  all  sound  theories  of  education ;  perhaps  the 
Uagsr  can  tw  minimised  by  treating  science  somewhat  on  the 
M  Bysfeein  as  the  classics. 

And  what  a  wonderful  system  it  is !    This  is  what  an  ardent 
dctaader  of  *  ^ry  Greek,  Professor  Churton  Collins,  says  of 

t  (ha  IB  talk;  ,^    .  .  ic  alleged  diOlcultics  of  learning  Greek) : 

Iwae  dtAsttUiaa  kave  be«n  the  creation,  the  lole  creation,  of  the  UDivurvitiu 
Um  aokooi*  lh«msftl««».  ,  .  .    'J  tluitMttlii  '  <  •iihiAx  btwn 

IWgudad  a*  tbo  moooiioly  of  m«!r«  j  '  ,  who  un  <  i  U)  recognijo 

tt  Miljr  la  iLc  Dorrow  «cn<«  in  which  it  appcoJs  to  them.  Lxiad  UiciiuwItm  to  ita 
lar  aad  henutj  a»  the  expreskion  of  genius  ocil  art,  tbey  ham  diaoooialed  it 
■  all  thai  ootiKtltnUiB  i<a  viUilitjr  ikfld  irnpot1atic«,  {rom  all  thai  junUfiM  ita 
■tian  ta  mciieni  >■v^l< n^  >>(  <;i|uc«lion,  In  l'nivt'r>ity  vtaiolnnttoDK,  and  in 
■rhaola  wboac  r  aim*  in  teaching  arc  ncccsiurily  controlled  bjr  tbo 

orf  UiOM  I ....: — jniii,  it  haa  boua  degradad  into  mere  pabulum  (or 

1»mmu>yvtil  im0tvciODO»  la  ftI«ro«ntM-y  pljilology.     All  Ui»t  In  any  raUooal 
b(  iaslraetloa  ahoold  ba  BtitumiMxl  la  ezaltod  Sulo  pradominaiing  im< 
all  tliai  U  of  Importjuicfi  ia  not  merely  minimLicd  bat  ignored.' 

And  this  {lom  a  champion  of  compulsory  Greek  !    Professor  Ray 
Laokester  himitelf  couUi  hardly  use  strongtfT  language. 

It  U  this  miM)rablc  travesty  of  classical  education  that  our 

.voa^  boy  spends  the  iifreater  part  of  his  school*timc  in  acquiring. 

haTO  ;:  '     tho  mult  of  this  prolonged  study  is 

0  poor  ,     L  is  radically  un-suittHl  to  the  ordinary 

duJdiah  intellect ;  but,  making  every  allowance  for  that,  it  u  extra* 

■diBArytliat  it  should  take  so  long  to  achieve  solittle.  Indeed,  there 

my  good  evidaooe  that  this  little,  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  cau 


•  FvrtHtghtlif  Stvicte,  Ithrwj  11*6. 
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be  acquired  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Professor  Churton  Collins 
himself  gives  an  instance.  A  course  was  founded  by  an  extension 
lecturer  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  About  ten  joined, 
eight  of  whom  did  not  even  know  the  alphabet.  Class  and 
teacher  met  three  times  a  week  for  thirteen  months  ;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  were  examined  by  a  distinguished  scholar,  who  took 
as  his  standard  the  standard  of  Responaions  at  Oxford.  Hi» 
report  was : '  I  must  confess  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  wonderful 
progress  these  candidates  have  made  in  Greek.  Seven  of  the  ten 
could  without  question  have  passed  Responsions.'  In  Nature  of 
January  19  there  is  recorded  a  still  more  striking  instance.  Two 
friends  came  to  Cambridge  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  as  they  wanted  to  pass  the  Science  Tripos,  they  wished 
to  waste  as  little  time  in  learning  it  as  possible.  They  spent 
altogether  105  .J  working  hours  on  this  study,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time  they  passed  their  Little-go  in  the  second  class  with,  they 
believe,  a  considerable  margin  of  safety  even  in  Greek,  No  doubt 
their  knowledge  of  the  language  was  not  profound,  bat  it  may 
probably  be  compared  not  too  imfavourably  with  the  acquirements 
of  the  average  public  schoolboy. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  defenders  of  the  faith  and  try  to 
discover  why  they  are  so  enthusiastic  about  a  system  which  pro- 
duces such  small  results  with  such  an  expenditure  of  time.  First 
we  have  the  Headmaster  of  Rugby,  who  quite  frankly  acknow- 
ledges the  failure  of  the  ordinary  pass-man  to  benefit  by  his  smatter- 
ing of  Greek.  He  then  puts  the  very  pertinent  question  :  '  Why 
require  Greek  at  all  except  from  those  who  admittedly  profit  by 
it  ?  '  The  answer  is  remarkable  :  '  Because,  if  not  required  for  a 
degree,  it  will  cease  to  be  taught.'  So  Greek  is  to  be  required  from 
a  number  of  people  who  do  not  profit  by  it  in  order  that  the  claaaical 
(lite  may  have  the  fullest  faciUties  for  learning  the  sacred  lan- 
guage. I  confess  this  seems  to  me  immoral,  and  I  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  the  parents  of  the  pass-men  do  not  share  my  view. 
But  there  is  a  far  more  amazing  utterance  quoted  with  entire 
approval  by  another  eminent  headmaster.  It  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  almost  inconceivable  lengths  to  which  advocacy  will 
go: 

I  woold  nndertake  to  tell  whether  a  form  were  '  science '  Ct  *  olanica,'  vitkoot 
prevtoas  warning,  by  their  manner  of  enttnng  a  clajwroom,  tii»ir  0p«eob,  Uui,  I 
think,  even  by  their  appearance, 

We  have  now  got  to  o  sort  of  magical  virtue  in  the  itadj  o£ 
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Creek.  It  must  be  remembered  that  what  produces  these  truly 
reniArkable  effects  is  chiefly  a  smattering  of  grammar  and  a  very 
imperfect  acqaaintanco  with  one  or  two  Greek  authors,  and  yet 
nch  is  tho  potency  of  this  divine  language  that  the  merest  frag- 
B  of  it  are  enough  to  improve  the  manners  and  even  the  per- 
appMrance  of  the  pupils  who  (mostly  unwillingly)  submit  to 
fte  Lnflnencc.  Oh  !  these  schoolmasters  !  Whatever  else  a  classical 
tnuning  docs,  it  does  not  seem  to  develop  a  sense  of  humour,  nor 
does  it  seem  particularly  favourable  to  the  logical  faculty.  For 
instanee,  there  is  the  favourite  contention  that  in  schools  where 
there  is  a  modem  side  the  boys  who  follow  this  modem  side  show 
lew  general  abiUty  than  their  classical  brethren,  thus  conclusively 
proving  tho  educational  superiority  of  the  classics.  To  anyone  not 
e  headmaster  it  might  occur  that  there  is  another  explanation  of 
tlua  fact — if  fact  it  be — viz.  that  there  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  scholarships  and  prizes  for  the  classical  student,  and  that  con- 
iequeotly  the  clever  boys  are  diverted  from  the  modern  side ;  to 
ay  notliing  of  tho  pressure  exerted  by  the  headmaster  himself  to 
indaoe  all  liis  mo»t  brilliant  pupils  to  take  up  his  favourite  studios. 
To  the  outsider  it  seems  scarcely  ingenuous  to  get  all  the  clever 
boya  to  follow  one  line  of  study,  and  then  to  point  to  their  clever- 
DtM  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  study.  The  curious  thing 
it  that  the  headmaster  is  quite  genuinely  soUcitous  that  the  boy 
with  good  brains  should  not  waste  them  on  science.  He  seriously 
believes  that  the  study  of  Greek  is  a  better  exorcise  for  a  superior 
brain  than  the  study  of  Nature,  and  he  often  succeeds  in  imparting 
this  belief  to  the  beet  of  his  pupils.  When  one  considers  the  relative 
inporiaooe  in  the  modem  world  of  the  classical  scholars  and  of  the 
oien  of  science,  it  is  difficult  to  take  this  belief  seriously,  but  it 
ondoobtedly  exists.  There  is  an  authentic  anecdote  which  displays 
it«  ia  a  somewhat  cxceHxive  form,  but  which  is  valuable  as  an 
Blwtratioo.  Many  years  ago  Professor  Huxley  delivered  a  lecture 
to  the  boys  of  Harrow  School.  An  eminent  clawioal  master  was 
OMt  by  a  friend  aa  be  came  away  from  the  lecture.  The  classicist 
explained  hia  presence  at  the.  lecture  somewhat  ajNilogetically  with 
the  words  :  '  I  just  went  to  see  what  this  Natural  Science  was  like. 
Hmtb*!  nothing  in  it.'  Th'^  clnstiical  scholars  now  speak  a  little 
nore  respectfully  of  the  intruder,  bat  I  doubt  whether  the  attitude 
of  mind  has  much  changed. 

And  this  i»  a  very  serious  matter.     W»'  an^  still  8o  little  demo- 
fiatiaed  that  our  governing  classes  mostly  come  from  the  public 
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schools.  That  is  to  say,  our  leaders  in  an  age  of  science  are  brought 
up  in  ignorance  and  contempt  of  the  real  forces  that  move  the 
world.  If  they  are  clever,  they  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
their  energies  to  the  study  of  two  dead  languages,  and  in  a  leas 
degree  to  the  study  of  a  remote  civilisation.  If  they  are  of  average 
abilities,  they  have  learned  practically  nothing,  not  even  these  dead 
languages,  though  they  have  devoted  an  immense  amotmt  of  time 
to  them.  \\Tien  they  leave  school  they  can  hardly  speak  any 
language  but  their  own  ;  they  have  the  merest  smattering  of  science ; 
they  have  learned  a  very  pedantic  form  of  mathematics,  some  of 
them  well,  but  most  of  them  extremely  ill ;  they  have  a  very  poor 
acquaintance  with  general  history,  and  still  less  with  peography. 
If  they  go  on  to  the  two  elder  Universities,  their  education  mostly 
proceeds  on  the  same  lines.  And  then  they  are  set  to  govern  men, 
to  supervise  groat  industries,  to  carry  on  a  world-wide  commerce, 
to  direct  armed  forces  in  a  warfare  which  should  be  scientific  ;  in 
fact,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  nation  of  workers,  the  success  of  whose 
work  depends  on  the  application  of  those  principles  of  scaencc  of 
which  their  leaders  are  almost  entirely  ignorant. 

And  then  we  clamour  for  efficiency !  Fortunately  most  other 
countries  are  not  very  much  wiser  in  their  educational  methods 
than  we  are,  or  we  should,  indeed,  be  behindhand  in  the  race ;  but 
there  is  one  country  which  has  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
fresh  start,  unhampered  by  the  prejudices  that  gather  more  thickly 
round  education  than  round  almost  any  other  branch  of  human 
endeavour. 

Some  forty  years  ago  Japan  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Euro- 
pean nations  were  immensely  in  advance  of  her  in  many  important 
particulars.  So  some  of  her  keenest  intellects  came  over  to  Europe 
to  find  out  the  reasons  for  this  superiority.  They  examined  into 
the  Art,  the  Literature,  the  ReUgion,  and  the  Science  of  Europe, 
and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  Science  alone  that 
conferred  the  superiority,  and  it  was  the  Science  alone  that  thoy 
brought  back  to  Japan.  With  its  aid  they  made  themselves  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  as  efficient  a  nation  as  any  in  the  world. 
How  they  have  achieved  this  efficiency  without  the  aid  of  thd 
classics  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  the  fact  remains.  It  may  b* 
owing  to  this  dearth  of  the  classics  that  they  are  not  (according  to 
our  standard)  as  good-looking  as  we  are,  but  their  manners  im 
said  to  be  quite  imaccountably  refined.  Is  it  not  possible  that  wo 
have  fttlacli>:'J  a  littlu  too  much  importance  to  our  fetiab  I 
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!jpaet  It  iliw!:  at  "I  IV  thi:<  Mp,  Gcorgc  Bernard  Shaw's  plays 
^■Kviare  t(i  ill''  g<riri;il/'  This  is  uot  said  with  any  perverse 
to  brand  an  ultra-modern  paradox-maker  with  the  most 
ckneyed  of  labels,  nor  even  to  suggest  that  liis  chefs  cToBuvre  are 
rrality  only  hors  eTamvre — not  meat  but  pickles.  Simply  because 
Btaphor  is  the  most  compendious  way  of  stating  facts,  I  use  it 
-to  o&derstate  them.  If  only  the  taste  for  Mr.  Shaw  were  as 
ly  diffused  aa  the  degree  of  gastronomic  culture  which  enables 
4  British  citijwn  to  relish  caviare — why,  then,  Mr.  Shaw  would 
ao  longer  be  an  unacted  dramatist  (so  far  as  London  is  con- 
oemcd),  and  those  of  us  who  insist  on  seeing  his  plays  would  not 
be  pttt  to  the  trouble  of  joining  the  Stage  Society  or  sacrificing 
daylight  at  the  shrine  of ;/-  'Tfonnanoes.    Things  being 

tiiey  are,  thousands  of  ua  [•  aitly  grateful  to  the  Stage 

Society  and  to  Mr.  Granville  Barker  for  some  of  the  most  agree- 
able boun  that  one  can  look  back  to,  spent  in  watching  and  listening 
to  tbe  plan's  of  a  dramatist  so  ini^piring  that  he  is  novrr  pluycd 
othferwise  than  well. 

And  yet,  when  one  reflect.>»,  u.  la  wholly  unintelligible  that 
iem  society  in  England  should  be  unable  to  provide  itself  with 
1  luxury.  The  price  of  laughter  is  abovt;  rubies,  men  pay  for  it 
diamonds,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him, 
be  relied  on  to  make  an  intelligent  audience  laugh.  I  have 
Men  an  ordinary  theatte  to  thtiUed  and  shaken  with  gaiety 
were  the  Stage  Society's  crowded  gatheringa  by  '  You  Never 
Can  Tell.'  or  '  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion.'  Only,  the  laughter 
waa  of  a  B]iecial  kind.  It  waa  not  that  agreeable  commotion,  so 
promotivo  of  digestion,  which  results  when  we  see  one  gentleman 
ut  down  oo  another's  silk  hat;  it  waa  laughter  drawn  from  an 
ice  listening  keenly  and  attontivdy,  on  the  alert  for  a  sug- 
ticm,  but  ne%'er  getting  the  sort  of  suggestion  by  which  laughter 
I  oommonly  drawn  from  audiences.  If  you  were  not  prepared  to 
(.  ytm  would  not  iind  the  laughter,  and  it  has  to  be  admirr.ii 
U  Mr.  9iaw  would  uiU'o  make  you  think  a  great  deal  mors  than 
>tt  wanted  to.    With  the  bait  of  laughter  he  would  lure  you,  aa 
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a  mouse  is  drawn  by  toasted  cheese,  until  saddenly,  plash !  the 
plank  toppled  from  tmder,  and  there  yoa  were  swinuning  in  a  cold 
tank  of  most  miexpected  concluaiona.  I  take  an  instance  from 
'  John  Bull's  Other  Island.' 

We  are  all  of  as  agreed,  in  Ireland,  that  the  sympathetic  mis- 
sionary eentimentaliaing  Englishman  is  vastly  tidicolons,  and  Mr. 
Shaw  makes  of  him  a  capital  figure  of  comedy.  We  are  all  of  as — 
we  Irish — delighted  when  the  would-be  member  for  an  Irish  con- 
stituency seeks  to  ingratiate  himself  by  taking  a  poor  man's  pig — 
which  he  calls  '  the  gintleman  who  pays  the  rint ' — for  a  drire  in 
hia  motor.  The  curtain  goes  down  on  his  resolution ;  it  rises  on 
a  roomful  of  Irish  people  convubed  with  laughter,  and  in  the 
centre  of  them  Mr.  Barney  Doran  teUing  over  again  what  happened. 
We  prick  up  our  ears,  for  we  know  that  Doran  can  tell  the  story 
with  that  picturesque  Irish  touch  which  adorns,  for  instance, 
many  passages  in  the  '  Recollections  of  an  Irish  R.M.'  But  before 
the  story-teller  can  get  fairly  under  way,  suddenly  Mr.  Shaw 
strikes  an  unexpected  note  on  his  keyboard,  and  this,  the  central 
moment  of  farcical  comedy,  is  turned  into  a  source  of  uncom- 
fortable emotions.  Barney  Doran  goes  on  unabashed,  gives  us 
the  narrative  in  the  best  rollicking  manner,  pictures  Roscullen  with 
a  pig  taking  the  street  at  a  mile  a  minute,  and  every  man  fit  to  lie 
down  with  laughing,  till  at  last  the  pig  leaps  over  the  car,  and  is  left 
ready  for  rashers — nothing  to  be  found  of  him  but  what  you  might 
pick  up  with  a  knife  and  fork.  It  is  a  capital  example  of  the 
traditional,  exaggerated,  humorous  narrative,  and  we  should  all  be 
laughing  at  it  with  the  rest;  only  that  the  thin  voice  of  Peter 
Eeegan  has  suggested  that  it  is  a  tale  of  destruction  and  torment 
only  fit  for  the  ears  of  devils.  And  when  the  Englishman  comes 
in,  we,  under  this  new  influence,  are  not  quite  ready  to  sympathise 
with  the  supple  dexterity  of  a  company  which  changes  its  lauglit^r 
to  professions  of  the  deepest  concern.  The  Englishman  is  being 
made  a  fool  of — that  is  true ;  but  what  about  the  people  who  are 
making  a  fool  of  him  ?  Mr.  Shaw  insists  that  for  the  moment 
we  shall  see  them  through  the  judging  eyes  of  Peter  Keegan.  So 
seen,  I  have  to  confess  that,  for  the  moment,  my  countrymen  do 
not  look  to  advantage.  And  the  contrast  between  their  noisy 
mirth  and  the  grim  commentary  on  it  is  a  painful  passage  in  the 
play.  That  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  a  pojiular 
succeas ;  you  can  never  be  sure  that  he  will  not  make  you  feel 
uncomfortable. 
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A  more  nonnal,  less  strident  example  of  his  method  follows ; 
for  Mr.  Broadbent  (the  would-be  M.P.),  finding  this  assemblage  of 
•Tinpathetic  Irish  listeners,  profits  by  the  occasion  to  dehver  a 
political  harangue,  in  which  a  charming  parody  of  Gladstonian 
Liberalism  is  blended  with  hints,  which  might  come  from  any 
_Kngtiwh  candidate,  that  RoscuUen  would  profit  largely  by  returning 
iman  of  substance.  The  assemblage  cheer  him,  tongue  in  cheek 
here,  historically  speaking,  Mr.  Shaw  is  out  of  touch  with 
faoti,  for  an  Irish  crowd  is  in  black  earnest  over  pohtics,  but 
that  is  no  great  matter.  Anyhow,  they  disappear,  and  Mr.  Broad- 
bent  pointa  out  to  the  Doyle  family  his  contempt  for  the  im< 
■oral  Tory  type  of  candidate  who  tries  to  debauch  a  constituency 
by  indirect  bribery  and  direct  administration  of  claptrap.  Peter 
Keegan.  listening  solemnly,  says :  '  Mr.  Broadbent,  in  my  unin* 
■Icuuled  youth,  there  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  taken  you 
for  a  hypocrite.'  Broadbent  in  a  moment  is  aflame  with  righteous 
indignation ;  and  one  of  the  less  instructed  Irish  listeners,  anxious 
to  nnooth  things  over,  observes  mellifluously  that  '  Sure,  in 
politics,  we  must  all  stretch  it  a  Uttle.'  Mr.  Broadbent,  more  than 
em  indignant,  demands  to  know  what  he  has  said  or  done  that 
can  give  occasion  to  such  a  remark.  Larry  Doyle,  the  Anglicised 
Iziahiiian.  has  to  explain  rapidly  that  Peter  Keegan  was  only 
joldilg,  and  Mr.  Broadbent  instantly  realises  the  situation.  '  Ah, 
JM,  I  know ;  your  delightful  Irish  humour !  Of  course,  how 
of  mo  ! '  The  uninstructed  Irish  remain  puzzled  ;  it  is  only 
travelled  men,  Larry  and  Keegan,  who  appreciate  the  fact 
tfaat  an  Engliahman  can  naturally  and  with  all  sincerity  repudiate 
denounce  the  very  practices  in  which  he  has  been  engaged 
minute*  before. 

That  is  what  we  can  all  see  and  enjoy— all  of  us  Irish,  anyhow. 
we  cannot  bo  quit<^  sure  is  whether  Mr.  Shaw  prefers  the 
Doyle,  who  recognises  that  '  in  politico  we  must  all  stretch  it 
s*  and  is  quite  prepared  to  do  so,  or  Mr.  Broadbent,  who  can 
nrtntch  it  a  bit '  without  the  Itio-st  cun.sr'.inu.Hness  of  any  deviation 
fRMB  the  highest  moral  standard.  Thu.t  there  results  inevitably 
from  the  play  a  field  for  discussion  upon  matters  of  observation 
Utten  of  rthicji.  That  is  where  Mr.  Shaw  is  strong.  Not  a 
gnaralisarion  in  the  whole  category  of  habitual  beliefs  that 
be  i»  not  prepared  to  awail  and  examine,  without  formulating 
Jadgmant.  I  heard  the  other  day  that  during  the  last  aeaaon  in 
Bmt  York  flocletv  talked  of  nothing  bat '  CaadidA/  and  took  ndn 
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over  the  question  whether  Candida  did  or  did  not  beh&ve  properly 
to  her  husband,  the  parson,  and  to  the  young  poet  who  adored 
her.  A  diBtinguished  publisher,  whom  it  is  not  wrong  to  quote  in 
the  CoRNHTLL — the  late  Mr.  George  Smith — used  to  say  that  the 
sjrmptom  of  success  was  to  be  talked  about  at  London  dinner* 
tables.  If  Mr.  Shaw  lacks  this  distinction,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  dinner-tables.  His  art  of  comedy  is  of  all  things  the  most 
provocative  of  talk,  for  drama  with  him  arises  not  from  the  con- 
flict of  appetites,  but  from  the  clash  of  ideas.  It  is  true,  in  the 
last  act,  somebody  is  either  to  get  married  or  to  remain  single,  for 
the  central  comedy  of  life  is  afforded  by  the  relations  between 
man  and  woman ;  but  the  love  intrigue  is  only  an  episode,  the 
serious  interest  of  the  play  is  elsewhere.  In  *  John  Bull's  Other 
Island '  the  victorious  Englishman  carries  off  the  pretty  girl ;  but 
his  real  victory  is  indicated  in  the  last  scene  after  the  girl  has  left 
the  stage,  when  he  goes  off  to  select  a  site  for  the  hotel  which  is 
to  establish  commercial  efficiency  in  the  country  of  dreams.  The 
play  shows  you  throughout  a  stupid  person  moving  through  a  crowd 
of  clever  people,  and  all  the  time  winning,  because  his  stupidity 
limits  him  to  the  definite  vision  of  a  thing  which  he  wants  and 
which  is  close  by ;  whereas  their  cleverness  suggests  alternately 
the  essential  meanness  of  what  is  to  hand,  and  the  delightful  possi- 
bilities of  something  not  present;  so  that  the  immediate  thing 
to  be  done  is  always  set  aside,  and  left  for  the  stupid  Enghahman  to 
do  successfully.  That  is  Mr.  Shaw's  account  of  the  racial  difference, 
and  whether  it  be  true  or  misleading  does  not  matter.  The  point 
is  that  we  do  not  care  in  the  least  for  the  play  as  the  dramatic  telling 
of  a  story  ;  what  we  value  is  the  witty  exposure  of  the  EngUsh- 
man's  clever  stupidity  and  of  the  Irishman's  stupid  cleverness. 

Put  it  differently ;  the  object  is  not  to  tell  a  story  at  all, 
but  to  exhibit  on  the  stage  tbc  way  in  which  Ireland  impresaes 
a  typical  stupid  Enghshman,  and  in  which  the  same;  Englishmao 
impresses  an  ignorant  part  of  Ireland.  Nothing  could  be  more 
cleverly  done.  In  tJie  first  scene  we  are  shown  Mr.  Broadbent 
perfectly  at  home  with  the  Irishman  as  he  conceives  h'm — 
the  artificially  made-up,  drunken,  '  top  of  the  morning  to  yoo,' 
stage  Irishman.  In  the  next  we  see  him  confronted  with  the 
real  thing,  and  absolutely  at  a  lose,  talking  another  laugnage. 
Why,  the  vital  centres  of  emotion,  such  words  as  '  dinner '  or 
'  tea,'  me«n  one  thing  to  Roscullen  and  a  wholly  di'  •  lo 


Mr.  Broadbent — as  he  finds  to  lus  cost  on 
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another  souroe  of  confusion,  but  I  think  that  here  Mr.  Shaw 
•poik  bin  comedy  by  exaggerating  tho  divergence  in  points  of 
view.  Nora  Connolly,  in  that  very  close  study  of  Irish  life, 
^Aliens  of  the  West,'  has  love  made  to  her  by  a  stranger, 
he  shocks  her.  *  Do  you  expect  to  be  my  first  love  ? ' 
he  aaloi.  And  she  answers,  quite  naturally :  '  No  ;  but  if  I  marry 
you,  I  expect  to  be  your  last.'  Mr,  Shaw  asks  as  to  believe  that 
his  Nora  Reilly,  at  the  age  of  six-and-thirty,  would  expect  that  a 
man  who  puts  his  arms  round  her  should  never  have  put  them 
round  anyone  else,  or  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  should  feci 
bound  for  life  to  that  other  she.  That  is  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  an  English  audience,  and  of  Miss 
JSQen  O'Malley's  exquisite  acting.  .\n  Irish  audience  would  cer- 
temtjr  refu.se  to  believe,  either  tliat  Nora  Reilly  would  have  cried  on 
Mr.  Broadbent's  shoulder  because  she  was  feeling  miserable  about 
Doyle,  or  that,  having  done  so,  she  would  have  considered 
absolutely  bound  to  die  an  old  maid  if  she  did  not  wed  the 
the  bad  cried  on.  This  particular  soene  is  one  of  the 
^ninta  at  which  an  Irish  audience  would  probably  break  up  the 
banehw  if  the  play  were  performed  in  Ireland  ;  for  the  rac«  ia 
corioasly  thin-skinned,  and  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  veritable  gadily. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  reception  would  await  the  cleverest 
of  all  clever  passages  in  the  play,  the  most  pure  comedy  of  varying 
itfl  of  view,  which  shows  a  group  of  local  notables  assembled 
'to  offer  Larry  Doyle  the  chance  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.    Tho 
;n^up  consists  of  three  farmers  of  diflcring  grades,  ranging  from  old 
I     .Ii?,  who  fringes  on  gentiUty,  to  Matt  Haffigan,  the  man  of 
nmngt,  who  began  life  by  breaking  in  a  field  by  spade  labour, 
M  put  out  of  it  when  he  bad  retlaimed  it.    With  these  is 
the  priest.  Father  Dompscy  (and  a  very  life-liko  present- 
it  w«  are  given  of  him  by  dramatist  and  actor) ;  Mr.  Broadbent 
aa  looker-on ;  and   Larry  Doyle,  cx-Fenian,   turned   metal - 
engineer,  completes  tho  gamut  of  incongruity.    Yet  not 
ite ;  for  after  Mr.  Shaw  has  drawn  out  the  jest  and  earnest 
rhich  lies  for  him  behind  each  nature,  there  is  brought  on  the 
Broadbent's  valet,  who  proceeds  to  envisage  tho  Irish  ques- 
trom  the  standpoint  of  the   English   working  classes — tho 
rbo  an  ondersold  by  Irish  cheap  labour,  and  who  subtnif. 
lUy   to  eviction   from  alum   dwellings  in   I<amb«th.     K.. 
It  of  view  is  given  in  all  seriousness  for  what  it  is  worth,  thoii^ii 
JO  find  Mr.  Shaw  impamioned  only  when  he  raises  the  question  of 
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London  slum  life.  His  explicit  comment  on  Ireland  is  spoken, 
for  the  moment,  hy  Larry  Doyle,  the  Anglicised  Irislunan,  who 
understands  a  great  deal  about  Ireland,  and  comes  continually 
very  near  the  truth.  In  one  of  his  speeches  he  rhapsodises  over 
this  land  of  '  misty  rushes  and  magenta  heather.'  Magenta ! 
Well,  after  all,  magenta,  comes  about  as  near  the  colour  of  heather 
as  is  possible  for  any  aniline  dye.  And  Mr.  Shaw's  whole  judg- 
ment of  Ireland  is  not  further  out  than  that. 

The  question  is,  however,  not  whether  Mr.  Shaw  is  right,  but 
whether  he  is  amusing.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  is  amusing 
only  to  persons  of  sufficient  quickness.  Sometimes  even  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge  is  necessary.  For  instance,  take  one  delightful 
moment  when  Broadbent  congratulates  old  Hai&gan  on  being  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  Irish  yeoman  !  Our  English  friends 
could  not  see  what  we  were  laughing  at,  till  Larry  Doyle  explained 
the  associations  of  the  word  *  yeoman  '  for  an  Irish  peasant.  Or 
let  me  illustrate  from  another  performance — that  admirable  farce 
'  You  Never  Can  Tell,'  which  is  to  be  played  at  the  Court  (and  let 
no  sensible  person  miss  it).  Here,  the  central  figure  is  Mrs.  Clandon, 
one  of  '  the  Old  Guard  of  Women's  Rights,'  a  lady  who,  twenty 
years  back,  was  an  '  advanced  woman.'  She  returns  after  the 
intervening  period  spent  in  Madeira,  and  finds  herself  out  of  date. 
If  one  is  not  a  little  familiar  with  somebody  who  has  shared  Mrs. 
Clandon's  views,  one  misses  some  of  the  fun.  But  even  so — I  have 
been  re-reading  the  play — ^there  is  plenty  accessible  to  anyone. 
Here,  for  those  who  do  not  know  Mr.  Shaw's  method,  is  a  good 
example  of  his  more  elaborate  dialogue.  Valentine,  in  love  with 
Gloria,  Mrs.  Clandon's  daughter,  has  got  so  far  as  kissing  the  girl 
at  his  first  interview.  Mrs.  Clandon,  hearing  of  this,  has  remon- 
strated, from  the  most  orthodox  woman's  rights  point  of  view.  She 
explains  that  she  refuses  to  break  oS  the  acquaintance,  since 
Gloria's  best  chance  of  escape  is  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
him.  She  has  confidence  in  her  own  training  of  Gloria's  mind. 
Valentine  is  immensely  relieved.    She  asks,  why  ? 

Valenfinfi  (turning  eanjtdentiall]/  to  her).  Com«,  sfaKll  I  teach  jron  sometmiij;, 
Mrs.  Clandon  1 

Jfri.  Clandon  (itijffly').  I  am  always  willing  to  learn. 

Valenti-M.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  subject  of  gunnery — artillery,  catin<jD> 
and  warships,  snd  fK)  on  T 

Mri.  Claitdan.  Has  gunnery  anjtbing  to  do  with  Gloria? 

Valfntific.  A  great  deal — by  way  of  illustr&tion.  During  (be  whole  oontnry, 
my  dear  Af  r«.  Clandoo,  the  progresa  of  artillery  hu  b««n  a  duel  twUTOwi  Um 
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of  eaaaoiu  and  the  maker  of  armoor-ixlates  to  keep  the  caDDon-lialls  out. 
.  tmOd  •  ship  proof  against  the  bc<t  ^n  known :  somebody  makes  a  better 
I  aad  daka  yma  ahip.    Yoa  baild  a  beavior  ship  pioof  a^inut  that  giin ; 
makM  a  heavier  gua  and  ainks  70a  again.    And  so  on.    Well,  tbo 
Rhal  of  aex  U  jnst  like  that. 

ifn,  CUutdtm.  The  duel  of  sezl 

YaU*ti»f.  Yos,  yoo've  beard  of  the  duel  of  spjc,  havnt  yon  7    [f  lacerate   my 
to  kaep  Mr.  Shaw's  spelling;  be  will  probably  be  the  flmt  auUior  to 
I  in  plionoUcs.]     Oh,  I  forgot;  youre  been  in  Madeira;  the  expression  bas 
I  op  sinoe  your  time.     Nce<l  I  explain  it  7 
Mr*.  CUmUon  (ftontemptHOtuly).  No. 
ValtaHmt.  Of  ooome  not    Now,  what  happens  In  the  doel  of  sex  I    The  old- 
bahioned  n>otber  received  an  oldfoshioned  education  to  protect  her  against  tlio 
wlies  of  man.     Well,  you  know  the  result :  the  oldfashioned  man  got  round  her. 
acd  woman  resolved  to  protect  her  daughter  more  eOfectually — to 
armour  too  strong  for  the  oldfaisbioned  man.     Bo  she  gave  her 
•  adontific  education  on  your  plan.    That  was  a  isorker  for  the  old- 
laa ;  bo  said  it  wasn't  fair— unwomanly,  and  the  rest  of  it.    Bo  ho 
to  gttra  np  his  oldfashioned  plan  of  attack — you  know — going  down  on  bia 
•Oi  and  swoaring  to  love,  honour  and  obey,  and  so  ou. 
Mrt.  ClMuioH.  Excuse  me ;  tliat  was  what  the  woman  iwora. 
tliov,  tbat  line  is  a  stroke  of  genius.    Mr   Shaw  oontriTea  to  vary  tbo 
Vf  of  hia  protracted  exjMsition  with  the  most  natural  mistake  in  tbo 
,  loadtng  naturally  to  a  retort  in  which  a  competent  aotreaa  can  niggeal 
tlia  wbolft  past  history  of  Mrs.  Clandon] 

Vtltmtine.  Was  it  1    Ah,  perhaps  you're  right — yes ;  of  oouno  it  was.     Well. 

\  did  tbo  man  do  7    Just  what  the  artillery  man  does — ^went  one  better  than 

I  ■niniii    »1iii  ated  himself  scientifically  and  beat  her  at  that  game  just  aa 

ka  ted  boaten  her  at  the  old  gtkme.    I  learnt  how  to  circumvent  ihc  Women's 

W^ila  woman  tofore  I  was  twenty'tbrec ;  it's  all  baon  found  out  long  ago. 

Ton  MO,  my  methods  arc  iliorougbly  modem. 

Jfn.  Claaulon  (sptrA  quiet  dugutt).  No  doubt. 

laZni/iiu).  But  for  that  very  reason  there's  one  sort  of  girl  against  whom  they 
arc  of  no  use. 

Mn.  Ctmdm   Rtay  which  sort  7 

VaUntiut.  The  thoroughly  oldCaahiooed  girL    If  yoa  had  brought  up  Gloria 
I  (ba  old  way.  It  would  have  t«k«n  me  eighteen  mooths  to  get  to  the  point  I 
to  this  aft43moon  in  eighteen  minutes.    Yes,  Mrs.  Clandon ;   the  Illglicr 
I  cd  Women  delivered  Gloria  Lnio  my  hands ;  and  it  was  you  who  taught 
rtoMiove  in  the  Uigber  Sducaiion  of  Women. 
Mrw.  Oamdni  (rMiy).  Mr.  Valentine,  yon  are  very  clever. 
VsUmtimt  (,rtii»t  aUo).  Oh,  Mrs.  Clandon  I 
Mrt.  Cl0md0ik  Aad  joo  have  tangbt  me  nothing.    Ooo<)-bye. 
TisjMUiM  (harrijlri).  Good>bye  t  Oh,  maynt  I  see  bar  before  I  (o  t 
Jfrn  ClamJtm  1  am  afraid  she  will  not  retare  utU  yon  bare  gone,  Mr. 
'YaleBliB*.    8he  loft  tbo  room  exproaaly  to  avoid  yoa. 

r»lmHjm  (lJtmffli(/ullf).  That's  a  g^Kxi  sign.     Oood-bye.    {Be  bam  and 

r/«r  tXa  doer,  apparently  irmll  latUjUd.) 
Mn.  CUmdm  (aUrm^dy  Why  do  you  think  it  a  good  sign  T 
VmUmtime  (tmmlmp  near  th/'  dinfr}.  BecaoM  I  am  mortally  afraid  of  bar,  and 
t  )Boka  ■•  if  she  were  mortally  afraid  d  an. 

[Ht  t*m$  to  g»  mnd/iuU  hiwud/fae*  to 
/•€•  w«*  OWrim,  %ho  k»i  fmt  rnttrtd. 
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Valentine  and  Mrs.  Clandon,  along  with  the  audience,  are 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  unexpected — and  the  unexpected, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  Mr.  Shaw's  dear  delight.  I  recall  the  only 
one  of  his  plays  which  I  ever  saw  played  under  legitimate  and 
normal  conditions — not  indeed  in  London  proper,  for  the  provinces 
begin,  it  seems,  outside  the  cab  radius.  It  was  at  Kennington  that 
Mr,  Murray  Carson  presented  '  The  Devil's  Disciple,'  and  to  all 
appearance  we  had  a  ratthng  melodrama  with  good  comedy  pas- 
sages. Comedy  became  accentuated  towards  the  end,  where 
Ceneral  Burgojme  attended  the  court-martial  held  upon  the  village 
ne'er-do-weel,  who  had  enabled  the  American  parson  to  escape 
pursuit  by  a  change  of  clothes.  This  young  rake,  a  hero  of  the 
best  traditional  kind,  Don  Juan  suddenly  sacrificing  himself  for  a 
man  whose  wife  thinks  herself  enamoured  of  him,  acts  according  to 
the  best  traditions  of  melodrama,  but  refuses  to  talk  accordingly. 
It  should  be  in  his  role  to  convey  to  the  wife  that  all  this  is  being 
done  for  love  of  her  ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  shows  Richard  explaining 
elaborately  that  he  does  not  care  for  her  in  the  least — that  she, 
not  he,  is  the  enamoured.  (This  also  is  a  situation  recurring 
frequently  in  Mr.  Shaw.)  However,  whether  to  comic  or  tragic 
dialogue,  Richard  is  going  to  the  gallows — when  suddenly,  preato  ! 
in  bursts  the  parson  husband,  whom  Judith  beheved  to  have 
fled.  By  hard  riding  he  has  roused  the  country,  the  King's  troops 
are  outnumbered,  General  Burgoyne  accepts  the  situation  with 
.smiling  composure,  and  Richard  is  released.  Ander.ion,  the  parson 
turned  soldier,  shakes  hands  with  Don  Juan,  and  Richard,  since  he 
belongs  (as  Mr.  Shaw  would  say)  to  the  sex  which  makes  a  speciality 
of  intelligence,  realises  that  he  has  behaved  like  a  fool.  '  Like  a 
hero/  says  Judith. 

Jtiehard.  Much  the  same  thing,  ^BTh»,piltcUhstmebittenatton>arA*hi» 
But  no ;  if  I  had  been  axtj  gocxl  I  should,  have  done  for  yoa  what  yon  did  for 
liJBtead  of  m&lcing-  a  vain  sacrifice. 

AndcrtoH.  Not  vain,  my  boy.    It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world— saiaU 
well  as  Boldiers, 


There  is  the  unexpected  for  you  I  The  *  Devil's  Di:^iple '  ia 
ignominiously  canonised — and  Kennington  goes  out  into  the  street 
wondering  which  end  of  it  should  be  uppermost.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  comedies  of  social  life  are  plain-sailing  compared  with 
this  inverted  melodrama,  which,  nevertheless,  actors  heroically 
strive  to  make  popular,  truaticg  that  they  cau  keep  thu  brains  of  it 
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not  of  sight.  Yet,  with  all  their  long  training,  they  never 
■aeeeed. 

There  i«  another  aspect  of  Mr.  Shaw's  work  about  which  Bome- 
thing  hAs  to  bo  said.  Reasons  have  been  tentatively  suggested 
why  he  is,  in  London,  practically  an  unacted  dramatiat.  In  regard 
of  certain  ptays  be  is  also  unactable.  No  man  has  ever  been  able 
to  defiiM  iho  principles  on  which  tlie  censorship  is  conducted  ;  but 
the  effect  is,  as  all  will  admit,  to  sanction  such  approaches  to 
tndeoeaoy  as  are  popular,  merely  meant  to  amuse,  and  to  condemn 
whatever  may  impinge  upon  common  habits  of  thought.  Maeter* 
Onek  has  boon  forbidden,  Henri  Becque  has  been  sanctioned,  for 
BO  other  discoverable  reason  than  the  one  laid  down.  Even  in 
the  nutter  of  French  plays,  the  censor  knows  perfectly  well  what 
the  public  does  not  want,  and  he  sees  that  they  do  not  get  it ;  he 
kaoirf  what  will  shock  them  in  the  way  they  like,  and  what  will 
■hock  Uiem  in  the  way  they  do  not  like,  and  he  rules  out  the  latter. 
ITnqocstionably  he  would  rule  out  '  Mrs,  Warren's  Profession,'  in 
which  yoQ  Be«  Mr.  Shaw  at  his  grimmest,  labouring  away  on  his 
keyboard  of  human  points  of  view,  till  there  arises  before  our 
nnad'a  eye  the  terrible  ■vision  of  a  world  where  Mrs.  Warren  can 
itaad  Dp  and  ju.^tify  to  her  own  daughter  the  profession  which 
haa  Bnabled  her  to  give  that  daughter  a  first-rate  education.  Under- 
•taxid,  Mrj,  Warren  is  not  Doll  Tearsheet,  or  Mrs.  Tanqueray  even. 
She  ia  Mrs.  Quickly,  civiUsed,  brought  up  to  date,  with  establish- 
meata  in  three  capitals  of  £urope,  financed  by  gentlemen  who 
know  a  good  uivcstment  when  they  see  one.  Her  justification 
fiir  her  existence  consists  in  stating  the  alt<L'rnativc — in  setting  out 
with  detail  what  life  has  to  offer  for  t^o  girl  or  the  woman  in  the 
wotkisg  claases  who  lives  straight.  And  it  is  to  her  daughter  that 
Mr.  Bhaw  roakca  the  woman  argue  this — to  the  daughter  she  ia 
io  pnrod  of — the  girl  whoso  education  has  been  carried  to  the 
paiat  at  which  thv  can  listen  to  such  a  story,  recognise  the  force  of 
Bigitments,  even  while  her  flesh  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  her 
birth.  That  in  the  tremendous  force  of  the  indictment — just  that 
the  girl  can  find  no  answer,  except  iu  her  instinctive  repugnance. 
The  »(>•  liat  it  id,  .Mrs.  WoTTcn  can  justify  her  pro- 

faaion  but  that  of  an  i^^tinct  older  than  the 

enctiiig  aodai  order. 

Mr.  Shaw  labels  his  i  '  ^.^  as  '  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant  * 

(I  wonder,  by  the  way,  in  itegor}*  he  will  place '  John  Bull's 

Other  Island  *),  and  1  am  bound  to  hint  at  botix  aides  of  hi^  work. 
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But  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  discuss  him  fully  in  the  limits, 
or  in  the  tone,  of  a  Coenhill  article.  How  thoroughly  he  lends 
himself  to  discussion  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  can 
never  refrain  from  writing  a  lengthy  preface.  In  one  of  these, 
I  think,  it  was  revealed  that  Mr.  Shaw  classed  himself  as  an  Im- 
perialist. Tliat  should  be  a  certificate  of  respectability.  Yet  in 
truth — and  it  is  the  subconscious  reason,  probably,  why  theatrical 
managers  so  profoundly  distrust  his  talent — the  anarchist  in  him  is 
for  ever  peeping  out.  Two  hours'  thought  after  one  had  seen 
Miss  Fanny  Brough  courageously  play  Mrs.  Warren — bringing 
home  to  one's  apprehension  this  decent,  sensible,  sober,  level-headed 
woman  who  had  '  always  kept  herself  respectable,'  and  was  at  any 
rate  much  more  estimable  than  the  quite  normal  men  about  her — 
two  hours'"  thought  then  loft  one  ready  to  crack  all  moulds  in  which 
the  social  order  finds  itself  existing,  on  the  off-chance  that,  in  the 
smash,  masses  of  humanity  might  escape  from  the  fore-doom  of 
squaUd,  sordid,  airless,  and  aimless  efforts  to  keep  life  in  them- 
selves and  their  rickety  progeny.  And  that  is  indeed,  I  suppose, 
what  the  '  Super-man '  will  be  coming  to  do.  Meanwhile,  till  the 
advent  of  that  gentleman,  the  world  is  a  very  droll  place,  and  there 
is  no  one  better  able  to  show  you  how  droU  it  is  than  Mr.  Shaw, 
when  you  get  him  in  a  good  humour. 

Stephen  Gwyks. 
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Ah'TWERP:  ISSUiSSS. 


I  WAS  alono  in  tUe  great  chamber  of  our  dear  lord,  the  Princo  of 
Onoge,  when  that  befel  which  changed  all  my  life,  and  might 
well  have  changed  the  fortune  of  the  Netherlands.  It  waa  close  on 
nudnight,  but  the  bella  and  clocks  near  at  hand  had  been  silenced, 
lest  they  should  break  un  the  Prince's  rest,  so  that  I  could  but  guess 
at  the  hour.  And  always  through  the  stillness  was  a  faint  stir 
Erom  bene«th  the  windows  where  the  people  watched  with  him  who 
hid  BO  long  watched  over  them.  For  the  Prince  lay  betwixt  life 
■ad  deAtl),  as  he  had  lain  since  he  was  struck  down  by  an  asaasain 
in  the  pay  of  Spain. 

I  kneeled  on  the  cushion  by  his  couch,  and  sometimes  I  thought 
ol  my  moet  dear  master,  and  sometimes  of  Juana  de  Witt,  for 
Vilioh  may  God  and  the  Netherlands  forgive  me.  As  I  lay  there,  it 
bigMl  to  seem  very  strange  to  me  that  I  was  left  so  long  alone,  and 
UlBt  the  ph^'&icians  returned  not,  neither  sent  the  companion  who 
tnM  to  zvlievo  me.  I  knew  not  till  many  hours  after  that  my  fellow* 
wsieher  was  held  captive  in  a  disused  room  in  the  palace,  whither 
ha  had  been  decoyed  by  a  pretended  message  from  Aladame  th« 
PODOan,  and  that  I  was  alone  to  bear  the  destinies  of  the  land. 
Tei  though  I  listened  for  the  coming  footfall,  nor  doubted  one 
would  speedily  sound  without  the  door,  I  was  oppressed  with  a  great 
Oi^giving.  I  had  the  fingers  of  one  band  pressed  very  lightly  on 
tha  wound  in  the  Pr!nc<>'s  throat,  for  so  only  could  the  flow  of  blood 
bo  checked,  and  no  it  had  been  checked  for  many  houni ;  whils 
thai  a  bandage  did  but  choke  and  strangle,  Measer  Botalli  had 
wned  as  that  the  slipping  of  a  nnger  might  mean  death,  so  grievous 
was  tlie  wound.  And  so  I,  Lamoral  Olden,  with  my  single  hand, 
holding  the  Prince  of  P^rma  back,  and  Philip  of  Spain  and  his 
and  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  all  its  racks  and  fires.    And 

It  termr  was  upon  me. 

Dear  besv«n,  liow  thn  minut«a  crept  I    SsA  of  all  whit.'h  wero 

It  to  throng  the  sick  ohsfflb«r,  none  came  to  take  my  plsos 
my  arm  shoojd  grow  numb.    The  silent  hour-gUas  on  the 
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table  near  by  bad  sifted  down  all  it6  sands,  and  I  could  not 
and  torn  it.  There  was  no  time  any  more,  only  a  great  8tilln« 
and  waiting.  The  March  wind  gave  a  great  sigh,  and  fluttered  the 
tapestry ;  it  was  a  gift  from  Leyden,  and  set  forth  the  deeds  of 
patriots  of  antiquity.  All  the  Roman  heroes,  Regulus  and  Curtius 
and  CoriolanoB,  seemed  to  come  forth  alive  in  the  firelight ;  they 
nodded  their  heada  in  their  great  belmete — such  helmeta  almost 
I  had  seen  on  Alva's  soldiery — and  their  eyes  were  on  the  Prince, 
*Twas  aa  though  they  claimed  him  who  was  yet  alive.  Surely  he 
was  alive  ;  but  so  still  he  lay,  and  so  wan  and  sunken  was  his  face, 
that  I  bent  my  cheek  to  hb  lips  to  catch  the  flutter  of  breath.  Ar, 
he  lived,  and  would  live  while  that  my  baud  was  steady  to  check 
the  blood — and  I  was  weary  to  the  death  ;  my  arm  ached  as  though 
I  had  upborne  a  standard  all  day  in  the  fight,  and  the  heroes  on 
the  tapeatry  changed  before  my  eyes.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  knelt  beside  a  dyke,  and  held  my  hand  against  a  leak  thereb. 
And  all  the  waters  of  the  devouring  ocean  pressed  upon  me,  and 
beyond  rode  the  gaUeona  of  Philip.  In  a  moment  I  was  broad 
awake  once  more ;  but  in  the  waking  my  hand  shifted  a  hair's 
breadth,  and  there  was  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  linen  at  the  throat 
of  William  of  Orange. 

Thereafter,  I  could  no  more  have  slept  than  had  the  fires  of  the 
Inquisition  been  about  me.  I  watched  the  firelight  glint  on  the 
Prince's  Golden  Fleece,  which  lay  among  his  papers  on  the  cabinet, 
and  I  prayed  for  his  life  and  our  succour,  and  then  I  cursed  Spain, 
which  helped  me  more.  And  then,  for  solace  in  my  wearinesa, 
I  thought  on  Juana  de  Witt. 

With  the  dream  of  her  came  life  into  the  still  chamber.  So 
fair  she  was,  so  full  of  fearless  brightness.  She  would  know  all 
I  hoped  and  feared,  as  I  watched  at  the  bedside  of  my  master, 
for  was  sho  not  one  of  the  ladies  of  Madame  the  Princess,  and 
vowed,  as  were  all  of  the  household,  to  a  great  love  and  faithfulness 
to  the  Prince  our  lord  ?  I  had  marked  her  aa  men  spoke  of  his 
deeds  in  defence  of  freedom,  his  long  and  wary  baffling  of  Philip 
and  his  butchers,  and  I  had  eeen  her  tremble  and  glow,  and  her 
eyes  gleam  like  blue  steel  in  firelight.  Never  any  maiden  of  all 
our  fair-haired  people  had  a  fairness  like  that  of  Juana,  I  was  wont 
to  think ;  for  her  hair  was  a  living  fiame,  and  there  vrts  fire  beueatli 
her  white  skin,  and  her  eyes  were  of  a  blue  that  burned.  Hers 
was  the  beauty  prized  in  Castile  as  coming  of  the  ancient  GoUuo 
blood,  the  proudest  in  Spain,  so  vowed  Aleuvon  LimBolf  once  in 


her  htAiing;  whereat  she  turned  in  anger  on  him,  great  prince 
tkoagh  ho  waa,  asking  if  it  were  fault  of  hers  that  she  had  a  Spanish 
gnuad'dame. 

The  thought  of  my  dear  lady  companioned  my  vigil,  till  almost 
I  forgot  the  cramping  pain  which  gripped  me,  and  the  dread  which 
had  laid  a  harsher  grip  on  my  spirit.  Dreaming  of  her,  all  things 
M«med  possible  ;  for  surely  she  had  looked  gently  on  me  at  times, 
though  at  others  she  had  drawn  from  me  with  a  strange,  proud 
diltanoe.  And  so  f  sought  help  of  my  visions  till  wearincjw  gained 
OQ  me  onco  again.  I  was  fighting  sleep  and  shadows,  and  I  would 
moxe  gladly  have  fronted  Parma's  veterans.  I  clenched  my  frt^o 
hand  on  my  dagger  till  the  blood  started,  and  yet  mere  hcav'mes;^ 
^Mnad  on  roe.  From  the  great  bed-canopy  a  darkne.ss  dropped 
Opon  me,  and  the  floor  rocked  beneath  me,  and  seemed  to  sink 
away,  leaving  me  6us{)eudcd  in  nothingness.  Naught  was  real 
MTS  the  pain  and  weight  on  my  arm,  and  the  white  outline  of  the 
s'b  (ace,  rigid  on  his  pillows  as  a  mask  of  death. 

AxhI  then— and  then— were  it  God's  mercy  or  the  devil's 
r — the  door  swung  back  with  never  a  sound,  and  there 

the  thxtaliold,  finger  on  Up,  stood  Juana  do  Witt. 

I  stared  upon  her  out  of  my  daze  of  dreams,  not  knowing 
wbetlier  she  stood  there  in  the  flesh  or  in  my  own  mad  fantasy. 
But  alie  came  nearer,  and  I  could  see  it  was  her  very  self.  Round 
her  (ace  and  throat  was  twisted  a  veil  of  black  lace,  but  bcticath 
it  I MW  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  her  brocaded  robe,  and  on  her  breast 
4  goldeo  croM.  Pranked  out  as  for  a  gala  day,  she  shone  at  the 
Prince's  bedside  in  the  hush  of  the  sleeping  house.  Her  faou  was 
white  m  a  carving  of  stone,  and  all  the  life  of  her  burned  in  her 
•jma.  As  she  drew  nearer,  and  yet  nearer,  it  was  to  my  weary 
brain  as  tboogh  she  came  like  the  figure  and  symbol  of  a  cause, 
as  a  (air  dame  bad  stood  for  the  Provinces  when  they  welcomed 
Don  John  into  Brussels ;  only  this  was  no  mock  pageant,  but  very 
tnitb — had  our  faith  and  country  come  to  aid  ?  And  then  she 
trwnhftd  my  shoulder,  and  was  her  dear  living  self,  my  lady  whom 
1  lorad.  Deep  into  my  eyes  she  looked,  reading  my  weariness, 
and  softly  she  alipiied  my  numb  hand  aside,  till  her  cool  white 
Hosted  on  the  Prince's  wound  ;  while  he,  in  his  swoon-like 
nerer  stirred  nor  moaned.  I  would  have  withstood  her, 
(or  the  post  was  mine ;  but  her  eyes  filled  with  a  passion  of  entreaty, 
•ad  I  ihooght  I  read  their  meaning.  '  This  a  woman  may  do,' 
site  seamed  to  plead ;  '  this,  at  least,  of  service  for  him  who  serves 
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and  saves  us.'  Her  touch  was  steady  as  steel,  and  not  a  drop  of 
blood  had  started — seeing  which  thing  I  yielded,  and  bent  to  kiss 
the  hem  of  her  lace.  With  the  movement  strength  went  from  me 
utterly,  and  I  dropped  beside  the  couch,  my  head  on  the  cushions 
at  my  lady's  knee. 

Joy  and  thankfulness  were  in  me,  but  my  weariness  dulled 
them  into  a  great  peace,  and  I  drifted  on  to  sleep  with  Juana 
kneeling  above  me,  watching  over  my  master's  life.  Yet  even  as  I 
gave  myself  over  to  rest  she  glanced  down  upon  me,  and  so  strange 
was  the  look,  as  I  caught  it  through  half-closed  lids,  that  it  smote 
me  back  to  wakefuhiess.  For  there  was  terror  in  it,  terror  and 
something  more  which  I  would  not  read.  'Twas  in  my  thought 
to  rise,  to  speak  to  her,  but  my  body  answered  not  to  my  will,  and 
I  lay  watching  the  face  above  me,  as  a  man  faces  death  in  a  dream 
and  cannot  stir.  'Twas  on  the  Prince  her  gaze  was  bent  now,  on 
Orange,  our  deliverer,  and  the  passion  in  her  face — was  it  of  love 
and  pity  so  keen,  they  stung  like  hate  ?  Long  she  knelt  so,  her 
gaze  never  wavering ;  then  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  moved. 
She  was  praying,  I  knew — praying,  surely,  for  his  life  who  lay  thus 
surrendered  before  her.  As  she  prayed,  her  left  hand  was  clenched 
hard  at  her  throat,  while  still  her  right  was  steady  on  the  Prince's 
wound.  Then  no  less  steadily  I  saw  her  lift  that  right  hand  from 
its  work,  and  while  the  blood  started  and  flowed,  she  made  on  brow 
and  breast  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  cross  !  With  that  I  understood,  and  rising  without  a  sound, 
I  set  my  right  hand  on  the  wound,  and  with  my  left  put  the  woman 
back  as  I  had  put  Spain's  self  away.  My  heart  was  dead  withm 
me,  but  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  that  till  the  flow  of  Orange's 
life-blood  should  be  stayed. 

And  Juana,  when  she  saw  me  rise  from  that  seeming  sleep, 
knelt  stark  for  a  moment  on  her  scarlet  and  gold — ay,  Spain's 
very  colours — knelt  like  an  image  of  vengeance.  But  when  she 
had  mastered  her  dread,  she  flung  herself  upon  me,  seeking  to 
thrust  me  back  from  the  couch,  to  snatch  my  hand  away,  to  suffer 
the  Prince's  blood  to  flow  unchecked.  Soundlessly  we  wrestled, 
and  it  was  well-nigh  more  than  I  could  do  with  my  one  arm  to  hold 
her  from  me ;  ah,  the  sweet  body  I  had  loved  I  and  it  was  thus 
I  touched  it.  At  length  I  had  gripped  her  slender  wrists,  and  so 
I  held  her  fast,  till  she,  bending  till  her  golden  hair  brushed  all 
about  me,  set  her  teeth  into  my  hand.  The  pain  stabbed  me  into 
strength  ;  I  hurled  her  from  me,  and  she  fell  without  a  sound. 
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The  Prince  muancd,  and  opened  his  eyes  in  a  look  of  question., 
leire  wbb  a  glimmer  of  scarlet  and  gold  at  the  door,  and  I  WU 
>ne  at  the  Prince's  bedside,  a  broken  cross  of  gold  in  my  hand. 

They  found  me  at  my  post  when  they  came — the    Priuc3*8 
ysiciaQ,  white  with  fear,  and  the  attendant  who  should  havoj 
ved  me,  and  whose  shouts  had  but  juat  been  heard  from  his 
iprisomnent.    Bat  I  know  not,  nor  have  ever  known,  how  much 
time  lay  betwixt  their  coming  and  the  flight  of  Juana  do  Witt. 
I7  I  know  that  I  left  youth  behind  me  in  that  vigil,  held  under 
gaze  of  the  heroes  in  the  tapestry,  and  beside  the  hourglass, ' 
ch  registered  nothing  of  the  hours. 

When  they  sought  for  Juana,  she  was  gone,  and  a  soldier  brought , 
word,  days  later,  that  she  had  been  seen  alone,  and  riding  at  speed' 
for  Parma's  camp.     It  was  a  fitting  sanctuary  for  Iter ;  within 
tluMe  lines  more  than  one  would-be  murdea'rof  Orange  had  sought 
■afety.     I  think — Gkxl  pardon  me — that  I  would  have  kept  silenco' 
eouoemiDg  that  night's  work,  seeing  that  she  was  gone,  and  umid 
endeavour  no  more  against  us.     But  it  was  she  that  had  lured  my 
eompanion  with  a  feigned  message  from  the  Princess,  and  then 
made  him  captive  with  a  shot  bolt ;  and  when  his  witness  was  given, 
I  was  questioned  sharply.     So  all  was  known  at  length.    She  had 

00  right,  'twas  said,  to  the  good  Dutch  name  she  bore  ;  she  waa 
great  lady  of  Spain  who  had  crept  in  among  u«  to  do  the  work  in 
whii'h  Spain's  generals  had  failed.  And  they  drove  me  mad  with 
talk  of  her,  and  with  praise  of  my  readiness  which  had  foiled  the 
•cbcroe.  Only  the  Prince,  when  strength  came  back  to  him  and 
he  beard  the  tale — the  Prince  praised  me  not,  nor  ever  thanked 
BM  in  words,  and  I  road  in  those  deep  eyes  of  his  a  pity  which 
ondontood. 

kThe  time  passed  thereafter,  and  all  men  forgot  Juana  de  Witt, 
ly  I  did  not  forget,  and  I  needed  not  the  angry  scar  on  my  ban^ 
keep  me  in  memory  of  her.  Tet  I  looked  thereon  sometime 
en  I  was  wearied  with  much  working,  and  when  my  hate 
Spam  giowdalL 

Then  came  the  day— two  yeaa  it  was  after  that  terrible  night  in 
spring — when  Spain  struck  once  more,  and  this  time  struck  hoi 

1  WM  not  at  my  dear  meater'a  side  when  he  fell  by  the  band 
Gizaid,  and  when  I  reached  the  Prineenhol  he  was  already  d 
Thaa  I  Ottned  Juana— I  bad  never  coned  her  before. 
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1  went  to  watch  the  murderer  die  piecemeal  in  tortures,  thou 
I  knew  that  I  did  ill,  for  the  Prince  would  have  desired  no  sue 
vengeance.    But  I  longed  to  watch  him  die  who  had  smitten 
Netherlands  to  the  heart,  and,  moreover,  I  had  need  to  look  oi 
Gerard  himself,  and  be  rid  of  a  horrid  vision  which  showed  me 
Juana'a  face,  Juana's  golden  head,  whenever  I  thought  on  tb 
assassin.    So  I  stood  near  the  gibbet  to  see ;  but  when  Gerard  ha 
lost  his  hand  by  fire,  he  crossed  himself  with  the  maimed,  arm — 
and  I  dropped  where  I  stood,  in  a  swoon.     It  was  an  evil  sigh! 
men  said,  but  I  had  been  smitten  with  the  memory  ot  Juana  ci 
herself  above  the  Prince's  body. 

That  was  the  last  of  ray  weakness.  Juana  was  gone,  and 
was  gone,  our  master  and  father  whom  we  loved  ;  there  was  naagb 
left  save  only  the  Netherlands  and  a  great  hatred  of  Spain, 
two  I  served  with  all  the  strength  that  was  mine,  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  I  was  in  Antwerp  when  Parma  drew  his  forces  close 
and  ever  closer  round  the  city.  Antwerp  was  a  hard  abiding-place 
for  me  at  the  first,  since  a  bright,  cruel  spectre  trod  the  familiar 
places  with  me,  till  famine  and  fear  grew  gaunt  about  our  streets 
and  jostled  aside  all  else.  Now  of  that  leaguer  I  have  no  will  to 
speak ;  of  our  dread,  and  our  desperate  hope ;  of  the  discord  in  our 
councils,  and  the  despair  at  lieart  since  Orange  was  not  without 
the  walls  to  succour  us.  I  was  no  soldier  by  training  ;  but  in  those 
days  every  man  was  soldier  who  could  grasp  a  pike,  and  I  took  my 
share  with  the  rest.  I  was  with  those  which  cut  through  the 
dykes  to  summon  our  friend  the  sea ;  and  strange  fighting  it  was, 
on  the  edge  of  earth  grown  sodden  with  blood  and  the  salt  tides, 
striving  knee  to  knee  with  Parma's  Spaniards  and  Walloons,  whilq 
the  sea  rolled  up  to  give  sepulture  to  the  fallen. 

Were  I  to  tell  of  those  struggles,  of  the  great  sobbing  shout 
which  haUed  the  ships  when  they  brought  us  bread — bread  and  the 
power  to  fight  on— of  the  silence  which  drew  in  on  us  as  we  watohe 

Parma's  camp-fires  across  the  ruined  land But  I  am  not 

tell  of  all  that,  but  of  the  hour  wherein  I  met  Juana  de  Witt 
more  face  to  face. 

Parma   had   done  what  none  held  a  man  might  do ;  he 
bridged  the   Scheldt  at  last — the  mighty,  unbridled  river- 
locked  us  from  our  friends,  locked  us  in  with  famine  and  the  creeping 
whisper  of  surrender.    But  we  thought  of  Haarlem,  and  made  on^ 
effort  more. 

It  was  dead  dark  of  a  night  in  spring  when  the  firc'shipe  wen 
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launched   against  the  bridge.    Beneath   the   burning   boats   the 
hoiTTing  Scheldt  tore  by,    ita  black  waters  fire-crested  from  the 
flaming  tamberB.     Fins  and  water  in  a  mute  and  tcrrililc  leagu^J 
against  our  foes,  and  not  a  living  man  in  all  the  Beet  save  one. 
Now  I  was  that  man,  for  when  the  Fortune,  and  the  Hope  were 
le  ready,  Rnm^thing  went  amisa  with  the  clockwork  devised 
ky  Gionibelii,  the  Itahan,  the  which  was  to  fire  the  mine  aboard  the  , 
Hope.    Then  1  oflered  myself  to  set  light  to  the  fuse  and  escape 
I  might.     There  was  no  such  courage  in  it,  for  the  waiting  woulc 
have  been  harder  far,  the  long  waiting  till  the  bridge  should  be ' 
conquered  and  the  fleet  sail  in  to  save  us.     I  had  hated  all  spaces 
of  blank  time  since  the  night  of  my  vigil.     Yet  my  task  was  harder 
than  I  thought ;  stranger,  longer,  and  more  dread.     Before  me, 
down  the  impatient  stream,  went  the  burning  boats  which  were  to] 
distract  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  Parma's  men  till  the  ships  could 
do  their  work.     And  still,  as  they  wont,  giant  torches  and  beacons 
of  alarm,  the  shores  sprang  to  life  at  their  passing.    Struck  sudden 
oat  of  the  enoompassing  night,  fort  and  bastion  showed  their  sullea . 
Ironta,  and  the  Spaniards  flocked  forth  to  gape  on  the  pageant  of' 
d«ftth  which  menaced  them.     Spear  and  banner  and  gleam  of 
armour  flashed  out  along  the  banks,  but  idle  all  and  moveless,  for 
what  did  arms  avail  against  the  elements  ?     Behind  that  flotilla  of 
file  came  our  dark  ships,  loaded  with  powder  and  heaped  stones— >l 
grave'Stonea  many  of  them,  turned  to  misaiies  against  the  living. 
Beneath  my  feet,  as  I  stood  by  the  helm,  was  stored  the  death  o£] 
a  thoMftnd  men,  and  it  was  for  me  to  steer  destruction  to  its  goaUl 
The  foM  was  within  roach  of  my  hand,  and,  lost  in  the  dimnes*] 
behind  me,  the  little  following  boat  whereby  1  must  escape.    Around  j 
my  vessel  the  fierce  waters  mutU^rod  and  hissed,  but  theirs  woib 
ly  voioeH.    They,  too,  hated  the  Spaniards  whose  yoke 
their  nccka.  and  it  seemed  to  me  they  murmured  the 

}Dg  aa,  one  wave  to  another,  they  carried  on  their  under^j 
Bat  there  were  other  than  friends  about  mo  ;  from  the  shore 
caaie  trumfiet  notes  of  threat  and  challenge  above  the  rush  of  the 
Scheldt.    The  camp-fires  of  Parma  watched  me  with  red,  hostile 
ejree,  steadfast,  when  the  wavering  glare  of  our  boats  had  swept  by. 
Yin  and  water  and  the  uitaleeping  hate  of  Spain  were  about  me ; 
It  for  none  of  these  I  feared.     I  fought  to  throw  off  the  dogging 
of  another  night  when  I  hod  guarded  the  NetherUodeM 
•nd  the  death-f  raivgbt  ship  on  the  black  watera  was  terrible  to  dm  i 
by  naaon  of  the  thoo^t  of  a  peaceful  room,  safe  in  a  guarded  oi^. 
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Nearer  to  the  sinister  line  of  the  bridge,  nearer.  I  was  alone 
rtny  work,  yet  when  the  planks  beneath  me  groaned  and  creak< 
my  fancy  mocked  me  with  footeteps,  and  it  was  Juana  I  seemi 

see,  with  her  hand  on  the  fuse  as  once  she  had  laid  it  on  t: 

ice'fl  wound.    On  wc  went,  that  Spanish  phantom  ever  at  m; 
side,  tUl  all  things  grew  unreal  about  me,  and  the  slanting  columns 
of  flame  which  marshalled  me  on  ray  way,  the  rebellious  water, 
and  the  ranks  of  armed  men  snatched  at  by  the  firelight,  blotted 
out  by  the  lurking  uight,  were  as  fevered  and  fantastical  visions. 
jQose  now  to  the  bridge,  so  close  I  could  discern  the  soldiers  clusterwi 
there,  swarthy  faces  under  burnished  helms  a-grin  in  derision  as 
our  boats   burned  harmlessly  away  beyond   Parma's   palisades 
Flicker  of  fire  and  of  steel,  and  rush  of  black  water.    Then  all  w( 
clear  and  real  to  me  again  as  I  wedged  the  tiller  in  plac«  that  t 
H<ype  might  drive  straight  upon  the  bridge.    That  done,  I  bent  to 
set  light  to  the  fuse,  screening  it  with  my  cloak  from  the  wind  of 
^ speed  which  beat  on  me.    Done,  so  simply,  so  speedily  done:  and     i 
the  Scheldt  received  me,  death  cold  to  my  fevered  body,  yet  ^H 
friend,  for  it  bore  me  up  till  I  reached  the  little  boat,  wherein  ^^ 
fled  for  life. 

Once  more,  for  a  little,  time  was  not.  Till  on  a  sudden  the 
sky  smote  down  to  the  engulfing  river  in  one  great  blaze  of  red, 
and  a  crash  like  the  rending  of  the  world  ;  and  the  bridge — Parma's 
bridge — shook  and  snapped,  and  the  Scheldt  sprang  free,  thick 
strewn  with  mingled  wreckage,  while  all  the  air  rained  stones  and 
the  steel-clad  dead  of  Spain.  Free  !  the  river  was  free  ;  our  enemy's 
yoke  was  broken  and  we  were  saved  ! 

I  felt  the  blood  leap  in  my  veins  with  a  joy  I  had  not  tho 
to  know  again.     Panic  was  abroad  among  our  foes,  and 
wonder,  for  Parma  lay  stark  and  stunned  upon  his  ruined  b: 
among  the  bodies  of  his  best.    Heedless  of  all  save  triumph, 
turned  and  pulled  down  stream  to  look  on  Spain's  ovcrthro' 
If  but  the  men  of  Antwerp  would  strike  in  time  ;  if  but  the  Adm 
would  sweep  his  fleet  through  the  gap  which  we  had  cleft !     Bi 
they  came  not ;  and  another  came.    Risen  up  from  the  blow  w! 
had  felled  him,  out  to  the  end  of  the  broken  bridge,  where  ol 
fihip  yet  smouldered  menace  and  the  toppling  stones  were  pili 
Icame  a  fig;ure  in  armour  bright  with  gold,  but  imhelmeted,  that 
might  be  plain  to  all.    Out  to  the  piled  wreckage  he  came, 
the  blood-besmirched  wood,   thick  strown  with  mangled 
which  bad  been  soldiers  of  Spain.    To  the  brink  of  the  triump: 
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he  came,  and  order  followed  his  steps.  He  caught  one 
brand  which  seemed  ready  to  fall  and  smite  him,  and  toaaed 
nng  wood  out  across  the  water ;  then  lifting  another  he  made 
irvey  of  the  havoc  wrought,  and  taming,  waved  on  his  men. 
)ment  some  were  at  work  amid  the  tumbled,  burning  heaps, 
thers  thrust  off  our  second  ship  till  she  slipped  harmlessly 
he  current  and  was  borne  away. 

Lad  no  need  to  ask  what  manner  of  man  it  waa  who  stood 
the  fragments  of  his  work  and  set  to  the  task  again.  Parma, 
tvil  of  Spain,  Parma,  who  had  plotted  our  Prince's  death,  he 
kere  and  foiled  us  as  he  had  foiled  us  since  Genblouis.  And 
we  watched  and  the  cursed  fleet  tarried,  the  bridge -building 
new;  coolly, as  though  death  by  fire  might  not  be  stealing 
out  of  the  dark  across  the  reddened  water.  No  man  but 
der  Famese  could  have  held  soldiers  to  the  work ;  but  he — 
n  in  his  gold-wrought  harness — stood  by  the  brink,  above 
Bk  eddying  water,  and  ordered  the  la^-iug  of  beam  and  plank 
light  which  our  fireships  had  kindled. 
'a  cauM  bung  on  that  one  man's  life,  and  without  question 
question  answered,  we  crept  nearer.  Fire  and  water  and 
len  earth  had  spared  him,  but  one  hand  might  yet  do  what 
left  undone.  We  escaped  unseen,  fur  by  this  the  Spaniards 
iBhed  out  in  boats,  and  still  we  gained.  We  were  witlitn 
,  within  musket  shot,  and  he  wore  no  helm.  I  had  snatc>hed 
,poD,  and  in  another  instant  William  had  been  avenged 
werj)  safe. 

knelt,  my  face  lifted  and  clear  to  the  Ught,  there  waa  ft 

through  all  the  sound  of  toil  and  above  the  rushing 

My  shot  rang  out,  and  a  figure,  unarmoured,  velvet-clad, 

great  man's  page,  sprang  forward  to  the  piled  wreckage 

side.    The  blur  of  flame  and  strongQ  shadow  diuied 

rtbcat.     When  I  could  see  again,  Parma  stood  erect ; 

striphng  beside  him  had  taken  my  bullet  and  reeled  to 

water. 

was  a  crash  of  shouts  and  firing,  but  of  all  that  I  knew 

The  current  had  caught  the  fallen  figure  and  drifted  it 

iny  boat,  and  clear  in  the  shadows  I  saw  the  faco  I  knew. 

tikooght  I  had  tasted  hate  before,  but  aa  I  lifted  Juaoa  from 

:er,  and  looked  back  at  the  Prince  she  had  saved,  hate  wn» 

lips  like  the  taste  of  blood .    For  his  sake,  then,  for  love  of 

had  put  hvr  wry  womanhood  aside ;  she  had— »    I  looked 
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down  and  met  tho  wide  blue  eyea,  bright  aa  Bwords.  I  knew  that 
the  fleet  was  too  late,  that  Parma's  work  would  triumph,  but  in 
that  moment  'twas  not  for  that  I  cared.  Juana's  eyea  were  upon 
me  ;  her  bright  hair  bruBhed  my  hand,  where  the  scar  yet  showed. 
I  turned  from  her;  I  looked  back  to  Parma  indomitable  on  his 
bridge,  and  her  glance  followed  mine  and  read  my  thought.  She 
was  past  speech  by  that,  but  she  turned  her  face  a  little  till  it 
touched  my  hand.  Then,  very  slowly,  for  her  strength  was  spent, 
she  raised  her  hand  and  once  again,  as  there  at  Orange's  bedside, 
she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  rest  her  spirit  said  to  mine 
in  that  last  look.  For  Spain  and  the  Faith  she  had  done  her  work. 
Orange  she  had  sought  to  slay ;  ParmA  she  had  saved  ;  but  me  she 
had  loved,  and  taken  my  bullet  in  her  breast.  And  at  the  last  all 
was  cleared  between  us,  thus.  And  while  Parma  stood  among  hia 
soldiers  in  the  firelight,  and  we  crept  back  along  the  sullen  river, 
I  bent  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips,  for  she  was  dead. 


Dora  Greenwell  MoChbsket. 
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aa  wma  doabtlw»  ita  Itonitian  parallel  (HoB.  Bat.  1,  7)  to  lb*at«ry  told 

la  abdolnlely  *alh»ntIo.     It  was  i;tvcn  to  roe  in  outline  aome  flvfr^nd-forty 

I  ago  by  an  old  Anstrolion  gentlrnian  whom  I  know  to  have  been  incapable 

I  •  matter  either  of  invention  or  cmbroiderT'.    Both  of  the  actor*  in  it  baro 

I  dMd  for  maojr  yeara,  Imt  t  novertbeless  withhold  their  names  from  a  feeling 

rra  which  I  hope  la  jnsUfi&ble,  even    tliongh   it   be   poaaible  that  senna 

vokj  raoogniae  from  my  sketch  itself  one  or  both  of  two  nob  rery 

,  atroDgly  markod,  and  well-remembered  penonalitiM.] 

I  HAD  been  reading  Horace^s  qaaint  Bketch 
Of  that  adroit  and  poisooous  little  wretch 
Whom  he  culls  Persitis  the  Greek,  and  how 
An  elemental  and  tempestaous  row 
Id  one  of  the  Provincial  Cotuts  began 
Between  liiui  and  a  well-known  rutfian, 
Kupilius  of  Praeneste,  whoso  loud  tongue 
And  livrge  voo/vhulnry,  gained  among 
|The  Latian  Vineyards,  roared  down  Grecian  wit ; 
Lnd  there  came  back  to  me,  re-reading  it, 
An  analogue  from  old  Colonial  life 
Of  thoj>e  Horatian  bravoes  and  their  strife. 


Two  men  mine  w^ere — how  named  I  must  not  wiy  — 
Each  eminent  in  bin  especial  way ; 
A  Scholar  one  of  gonnine  Oxford  fame, 
A  ClaMic  of  the  CluiixicK,  when  that  nttrae. 
With  Mathematics  for  a  consort  meet, 
r   '         I  HIIkI  our  Aoidemic  seat ; 
}.     ^       'f  Universities  a  More, 
With  muahroom  ScboolH  at)  many  if  not  more, 
Wherethroogh  a  thoumnd  HobnaiN  yearly  psM, 
Had  vnlgariited  that  gootl  old  gnidf  '  Firnt-Cla**,' 
Alas,  be  vas  a  man  of  acid  wit, 
TTnmeafarfid  vpleen,  and  heart '  :>i*(;nt: 

One  who  must  hate  becatue  be  >  t  Jove, 

8|«rr{ng  all  round  and  never  with  a  glove, 
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His  one  diversion  to  inflict  a  blow — 

He  rarely  sought  a  friend  or  lost  a  foe. 

While  ranged  his  bladed  tongue,  kept  bitter  still 

From  acrid  founts  of  cynical  ill  will. 

What  wonder  if  the  plain  Australian  folk 

Raged  'neath  his  wit's  intolerable  yoke, 

And  Bar  and  Club  and  Parliament  were  crammed 

With  souls  who  had  dared  Hell  to  see  him  damned ! 


The  other  was  par  sang  a  pioneer ; 
No  trace  of  inborn  graces,  no  veneer 
Of  culture,  burly,  rough  in  frame  and  mind, 
But  rich  in  wisdom  of  the  coarse-grained  kind  ; 
The  lord  of  many  streams  where  countless  flocks 
Roamed,  not  o'er  acres,  but  good  '  ten-mile  blocks  'j 
A  quiet  man  withal,  on  whom  huge  oaths 
Sat  negligently,  like  his  ill-made  clothes ; 
Relentless,  too,  in  quarrel  as  in  trade. 
No  truce  or  scruple  in  the  hands  he  played  ; 
Nay,  while  his  placid  pulse  beat  on  unstirred 
His  pistol  flashed,  hard  on  the  umpire's  word ; 
And  if  it  did,  and  you  were  in  the  way, 
Your  heirs  would  benefit  without  delay ; 
And  yet,  'twist  fear  and  liking  much  in  vogue. 
Though  three  parts  savage,  fire-eater  and  rogue. 


Small  need  to  say  when  these  encountered  first  ] 
How  lavishly  the  pastoral  Magnate  curst, 
Nor  yet  how  soon  'twas  widely  understood 
That  he  had  sworn  to  have  the  Scholar's  blood  ; 
But  here  he  failed  ;  of  all  his  foes  alone 
This  Wit  contemptuous  lived  and  held  his  own  ; 
And  Sydney  laughed,  well  knowing  how  and  why 
Th'  aggressor  had  achieved  impunity. 
Twas  this  ;  although  to  fighting  diaincUued 
On  general  principles,  he  was  nearly  blind  ; 
And  when  invited  'twas  his  simple  plan 
To  say  '  he  could  not  see  to  shoot  a  man 
A  vain  reply,  the  fashionable  whim 
Was  but  to  c;et  a  tlianot^  <jf  shooting  him. 
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Yet  it  suiSced  ;  be  managed  to  retain 

His  skin  intact  from  horsewhip  and  from  cane ; 

For  half  a  winter  to  be  spent  in  jail 

Was  quite  enough  to  make  the  hardiest  qoail. 

Besides,  all  minor  measures  in  their  eyes 

Hacked  of  the  very  meanest  compromise  ; 

>.  baffled  like  the  rest,  the  Magnate  swore, 
And  thus  relieved,  yawned,  and  essayed  no  more. 

One  day,  the  '  Morning  Herald '  on  his  knees, 
He  smoked  in  unimaginative  ease, 
Full  of  that  peace  which  some  strong  men  can  glean 
From  all  their  deeds,  no  matter  how  unclean. 
So  have  I  watched,  as  though  in  blissful  dream, 
Vesuvius  heavenward  innocently  steam, 
if  no  havoc  in  its  heart  were  stored, 
Ind  lava  floods  were  things  it  never  poured  ; 
Thna  he  ;  when  unto  him,  as  playwrights  say, 
id  weloome.  so  it  proved,  as  flowers  in  May. 
friend,  fireah  from  some  upland  Station,  came, 
hair  erect,  beard  bristling,  eyes  aflame : 
^That  beggar's  been  at  me  ! '  was  his  tirst  cry. 
^Kas  he  ?     Sit  down  ! '     *  They  say  he's  pistol  shy, 
As  we  of  prisons.'     *  So  he  is,  no  doubt ; 
till,  challenge  him.'     *  We  know  he  won't  come  out ; 
leo  what's  the  use?'     'Never  you  mind,'  said  he, 
it,  and  when  he  answers  come  to  me.' 


The  invitation  went,  and  was  refused 
For  the  stock  reason,  and  the  sender  mated 
A»  o'er  defeat ;  to  whose  despondency 
friend  retorted  with  a  shout  of  glee. 

*  Bit  down,'  he  cried,  with  triumph  on  his  brow, 

*  I  nther  think  we've  got  the  Scholar  now ! 
fon  poet  him  a  real  pattern  of  abiis<', 

lood  as  you  can  make  it.'     '  Wliat  the  dence- 
'  Do  as  I  sny ! '     He  wrote  ;  his  Mentor  read 
The  miMire,  shook  a  roost  eup^^ ''  '     d, 

halfnigbed, '  I^et  me  streii^  a  bit.' 

And  ttroog  it  vw  when  he'd  rewnlten  it. 
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So  w«nt  it  forth,  a  draft  we  well  may  guees 

As  drastic  as  e'er  issued  from  the  presa  j 

Effective  too  ;  the  Squatter  in  a  week 

Received  a  summons  to  attend  the  Beak, 

For  sending  words  intended  to  provoke 

A  breach  o'  the  peace.     '  Xow  here's  a  pretty  joke ; 

See  where  I  am  ! '     'All  right,  my  son  and  heir. 

Call  me  as  your  first  witness  !     I'll  be  there,* 

Shouted  the  rampant  Magnate,  with  a  smack 

Like  a  young  earthquake  on  his  pupil's  back. 

The  case  came  on,  no  facts  were  in  dispute. 
The  court  was  packed,  the  crowd  intense  and  mute  ; 
And  once  the  Scholar  smiled,  as  Shylock  might, 
Over  his  hour  of  vengeance  now  in  sight. 
Too  soon ;  in  answer  to  the  Magistrate, 
Defendant  called  the  Magnate,  where  he  eat 
Ketired  on  the  back  benches  ;  forth  he  came. 
Assumed  an  artless  air,  and  took  the  blame. 
Said  he,  '  So  please  your  Worship,  I  admit. 
As  bound  to  do  in  frankness,  that  I  writ 
That  letter  for  my  friend  ;  but  understand, 
I  pray  yon,  that  Fd  not  have  lent  a  hand 
To  write  it,  if  I'd  had  the  slightest  thought 
That  its  reception  would  or  could  be  fraught 
With  any  warlike  consequence,  and  so 
My  friend  here,  the  Defendant,  thought,  I  know. 
Please  you,  recall  the  Plaintiff ;  should  he  swear — 
After  reflection,  speaking  with  due  care — 
He  felt  one  twinge  of  an  untoward  desire 
To  place  his  sacred  person  under  fire, 
I  shall  express  my  undisguised  surprise, 
But  still,  in  all  good  fuitb,  apologise/ 


Rittu,  solvwniiir  tabiUni.     The  Judge 
Felt  it  a  folly  to  go  further  :  *  F'udge  ! ' 
They  heard  the  Scholar  mutter — 'tis  the  way 
Of  wits  like  him  when  beaten  : — from  that  day 
He  held  his  tongue,  but  ui   '  '  "    vein 

Beten lion  wrought  OK  a  p< 
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He  pined  for  a  free  flout ;  the  Squatters  prayed 

To  lose  him,  as  for  rain ;  awhile  he  stayed ; 

But  soon  their  looee-tongued  raillery  prevailed  ; 

They  wore  him  down  with  laughter,  and  he  sailed : 

Peace  in  Antipodean  purlieus  reigned, 

While  London's  clubrooms  lost  what  Sydney's  gained. 


E.  U.  Pember. 
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Youth's  dariog  spirit,  maahood's  fire, 

Firm  hmod,  and  eagle  eye. 
Do  they  reqaire  who  dare  aspire 

To  see  the  wild  boar  die. 

Can  the  stay-at-home  reader  imagine  a  breathless  night  of  early 
June  in  the  North- West  Provinces  of  India  ?  The  hot  west  wind 
has  blown  itself  out,  the  heat  has  culminated  to  breaking-point, 
and  earth,  sky — all  creation,  animal  or  vegetable — are  limply 
gasping  for  the  rains,  which,  after  all,  are  but  a  temporary  relief. 
A  molten  disc  of  full  moon  sails  serene  through  a  hazy  but  cloudless 
sky,  and  glares  unwinking  down  on  a  dusky  tope  of  mango  treeft, 
whose  gaunt  limbs  and  glossy  foliage  cast  a  clean-cut  tracery  on  the 
ground. 

Beneath  a  couple  of  trees  on  the  outskirts  of  the  grove  is  spread 
a  long  camp-table,  round  which  are  gathered  some  dozen  meo, 
lightly  clad  in  flannels,  smoking  and  sipping  from  long,  indestructible 
tumblers,  while  two  or  three  khitmatgars — as  irreproachably  clad 
OS  for  some  ceremonious  dinner  party — are  clearing  away  the  d&mt 
of  a  meal.  A  score  of  yards  away  a  group  of  small  Kabul  teats 
gleam  ghostly  in  the  shadow ;  while  behind  again  arise  some  vague 
dark  shapes,  which  resolve  themselves  into  an  irregular  line  of 
picketed  horses  and  ponies,  barely  betraying  their  existence  save 
for  a  fitful  impatient  stamp  or  petulant  whiimy.  Could  the  eye 
pierce  still  further,  it  might  even  discover  three  restless,  uneasy, 
rumbling  forms,  which  a  closer  inspection  shows  to  be  elephants. 

The  scene  thus  haltingly  depicted  is  a  meet  of  the  Baiispur  Tent 
Club,  and  the  locality,  Khemganj,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ramganga,  some  twenty  miles  out  of  cantonments.  The  venue 
being  too  distant  to  be  reached  with  any  comfort  by  the  early  hour 
which  is  essential  for  operations  on  the  morrow,  tents,  borsea  and 
camp  equipage  have  been  sent  out  b  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the 
assembled  sportsmen  have  foregathered,  on  wheels  or  horseback,  in 
time  to  sit  down  to  a  bountiful,  if  unostentatious,  dinner.  Thejr 
will  thus  be  ready,  after  an  early  retirement,  and  encb  night'f  ntii 
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the  enervating  atmosphere  affords,  to  join  iaaue  with  the  wily 
at  earliest  daybreak. 

The  company  comprises  a  major,  a  captain,  and  two  subalterns 
;the  Downshire  Desperadoes  (the  Line  regiment  then  quartered  at 
jMi),  a  captain  and  a  subaltern  of  the  Field  Battery,  three  of 
Ckrnac's  Horse  (the  native  cavalry  regiment),  one  of  the  First 
R*ipnts,  Aylward  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  Truman  of  the  Police. 
Ooovenation  after  dinner  is  sustained,  if  not  very  animated,  and 
mostly  bears  on  pig-lore  and  anticipations  of  the  coming  day. 

*  And  what  sort  of  country  is  it  ?  *  asked  PlayfaLr,  who  had 
iwnitly  joined  the  battery.  '  I  have  not  been  to  this  meet 
beiore.' 

'Well,  very  much  like  all  Kadir  countries.'  rejoined  Truman 
faom  across  the  board.  '  The  usual  strip  of  high  grass  and  jhow 
(taikumk  jangle),  from  two  to  five  miles  broad,  not  so  thick  as  it 
was  two  months  &fp ;  a  few  melon  beds  near  the  river  bank,  and 
Mffle  strips  of  cultivation  on  the  inland  edge ;  a  good  few  small 
nnllAlia,  and  one  big  one — the  Kamri.  The  latter  has  a  good  deal 
o(  water  in  it,  and  is  only  fordablo  here  and  there.  A  hunted  pig 
will  often  iwim  it,  and  one  has  to  follow  him  or  go  round.  It's 
a  good  bit  of  country  anyhow,  and  lots  of  pig,  they  say.' 

'  Ye«,*  put  in  Mayne  of  the  Cavalry,  '  I  remember  one  old  brute 
Uwt  year  got  into  a  broad,  deep  pool  of  the  Kamri — kept  swimming 
round  and  roimd,  and  wouldn't  land  on  either  side.  One  couldn't 
9fmu  with  any  effect  from  a  swimming  horse,  and  lie  could  do  a 
good  deal  of  mischief.  We  pelted  him  with  clods  of  earth  for  some 
ttme.' 

'  And  how  did  it  end  ?  '  asked  one  or  two  voices. 

'  Had  to  wait  till  he  got  tired  of  swimming,  which  was  over  all 
hoar.  He  finally  landed  with  a  rush  while  we  were  all  dismounted, 
and  got  away  with  a  furlong's  lead.  Took  us  a  long  gallop  even 
thm  before  he  was  killed  in  the  end.' 

Dinner  wa<i  early,  and  conversation  flags  as  it  draws  towards 
9  FM.  The  IiMt  drops  of  beer  or  peg  are  drained,  and  with  some 
word*  of  good-night  the  dineri  begin  to  withdraw  by  gronpa 
ar>  i,  and  drift  towards  the  now  lighted  tents.     A  few  may 

gb  .-^i.  u-  ^  for  a  last  Uxik  round  the  horses,  or  to  roose  some  drowsy 
•ab  fur  a  forgotten  injunction  ;  but  in  half  an  hour  the  littlo  camp 
ie  wrapped  m  alombcr  and  silence,  save  for  the  thousand  indefinite 
voioM  tbAt  never  cease  throughout  the  tropic  night. 

As  the  fint  cool,  grey  presage  of  dawn,  however,  illnmines  the 
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eastern  sky,  saises  begin  to  stir,  to  rub  down  and  saddle  borses, 
the  khansama  aoon  gets  hia  al  fresco  kitchen  fire  aglow,  and  anon 
khitmatgars  are  bearing  the  early  tea  and  eggs  to  tent  doors  which 
have  been  open  all  night  to  c^tch  the  fitful  breeze.  A  geiteral 
bustle  ensues  of  dressing,  booting,  spurring,  indoors  and  out  of 
doors,  until  within  a  bare  half-hour  saddled  steeds  are  standing 
hard  by  and  riders  making  ready  to  mount.  As  the  little  cavalcade 
of  horsemen,  followed  by  a  string  of  saises  with  spare  mounts  and 
spears,  quits  the  camp,  a  fiery  golden  sun  slides  swiftly  above  the 
horizon's  rim,  and  with  one  scorching  glare  seems  to  absorb  the  only 
fluttering  breath  of  coolness  that  had  redeemed  the  last  hour  of 
a  hot- weather  night. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  leisurely  hacking  brings  the  riden  to 
a  sandy  open  space  in  the  high,  denae  jhow  jungle,  where  Partab 
(the  Tent  Club  shikari),  on  his  bony  tat  (country  pony),  is  mar- 
shalling hia  couple  of  hundred  coolie  beaters,  collected  in  the 
locality  the  day  before.  A  stone's  throw  apart  the  three  elephants, 
with  their  burdens  of  breakfast  and  drinks  finally  adjusted,  are 
flapping  their  ears  and  shuffling  their  feet  in  ungainly  and  monu- 
mental patience.  At  the  expense  of  a  volume  of  vociferation  and 
Bos&e  complicated  abuse,  the  beaters  are  at  last  distributed  in  a  long, 
undulating  line  covering  a  mUe  or  so  of  ground,  the  centre  and 
extremities  of  which  are  marked  by  tattered  flags,  visible  above  the 
feathery  grass,  while  two  or  three  mounted  policemen,  in  vivid  red 
turbans,  assist  in  maintaining  order  and  direction. 

The  elephants  take  up  their  posts  behind  the  line,  right,  left, 
and  centre,  and  the  twelve  spears,,  in  three  groups  of  four  each,  move 
to  corresponding  points  in  front.  In  each  group  one  sportsman 
of  experience  and  reputation  ia  mutually  chosen  to  direct  the 
to  decide  whether  a  boar  be  worthy  game  or  no,  and  if  so  to 
the  order  to  ride  which  should  ensure  reasonable  law  to  tbe  quarry 
and  an  equal  start  to  all  his  pursuers.  The  first  boat  b  a  mile- 
broad  strip  of  high  grass  and  jhow  lying  along  the  river  bank, 
decided  on  in  consultation  with  Partab  the  night  before.  The 
latter  is  armed  witb  some  sort  of  obsolete  bugle,  whence,  when  he 
is  satisfied  that  all  are  in  position,  he  produces  a  weird  and  wailing 
blast,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  beat  to  begin.  Thereupon  then 
outbreaks  a  chorus  of  uncovfth  yells,  a  banging  of  tom-tomi. 
a  rattle  of  staves,  and  a  crash  of  dry  and  brittle  undergrowth,  roch 
as,  it  might  be  imagined,  would  scare  every  liv  mihia. 

But  the  wild  boar  is  of  a  temperament  not  lO  c«l::j>  uu^  .cu. 


To  t«ke  iiv  the  panorama  of  the  whole  stirrmg  scene  there  in 
place  for  a  spectator  like  a  seat  on  the  pad  of  the  centre  elephant ; 
cl  thence,  too,  should  a  rider  or  his  horse  be  incapacitated  for 
the  day,  he  may  enjoy  vicariooBly,  and'  have  a  very  fair  idea  of, 
■port  that  lA  toward.  There  lies,  below  and  before  lua  exalted 
,  a  ahimmering,  shiftbg  expanse  of  waving  feathery  grasses  and 
dazzling  yellow  sand,  broken  to  the  left  and  front  by  a  silver  shaft 
of  river,  and  bounded  on  the  right  by  a  distant  belt  of  dusky 
fuliagt«l  mangoes,  which  marks  the  higher  ground.  In  the  imme- 
diate foreground,  and  dwindling  in  perspective  on  either  band, 
Tonoes  the  shouting,  gesticulating  line  of  beaters,  with  ebony- 
,g  bodies  and  limbs,  scant  loin-cloths  of  dirty  white  or 
lon-colour,  and  turbans  of  any  or  every  hue.  And  just  ahead 
the  line  hover,  alert  and  expectant,  the  compact  groups  of 
,  nerve  of  horse  and  rider  alike  astrain,  ready  for  sounder  or 
boar,  which  may  break  from  any  clump  or  bush  to  right, 
front,  or  rear. 
The  onlooker  on  the  elephant  has  not  long  to  await  an  incident. 
The  clamour  on  the  left  becomes  a  frenzied  yell,  and  the  mahout 
that  quarter  is  observed  standing  on  the  neck  of  his  beast  and 
inting  to  the  front.  A  few  seconds  later  the  little  cluster  of 
horMmcn  is  on  the  move,  and  following  what  is  barely  apparent  as 
A  ripple  ahead  in  the  long  grass.  From  a  cluster  they  string  into 
nn^e  file ;  anon  the  leader  shoots  to  the  front,  and  the  others 
Ineak  b  a  new  direction.  A  horse  and  rider  go  down,  and  the 
iaaoex  alone  pursues  the  others  aimlessly.  The  riders  grow  smaller 
hi  the  dtslADOc,  disappear  in  u  fold  of  ground,  and  reappear  at 
ler  intervals.  Again,  however,  they  draw  together,  wheel,  and 
[op  in  a  more  circumscribed  area,  and  arts  last  seen  almost 
•tAtionary  on  the  sky-line.  The  pig  is  lost  or  killed,  and  aaiaes  are 
hastening  hot-foot  to  the  spot. 

Meanwhile  the  other  groups  have  not  been  idle.  In  front  of 
the  centre  a  largo  sounder  haa  gone  away,  out  of  which  one  smoU. 
K  .',  boar  is  deemed  rideable,  is  separated  from  the  re«t.  and 

i  .  .  his  pursuers  a  good.stniight  gallop.  The  right  party,  too. 
he  ^.>'  a  brief  cha^a  to  some  scarcely  seen  pig  of  sorts,  who  broke 
bowled  over  a  boat«r,  and  then  apponotly— to  judgo  fn>ni 
abandonment — proved  to  be  a  bow.  The  line  is  halted  awhile 
await  the  return  of  tho  honesnao,  and  a  dusky  peoaoot  from 
a  neighbouring  patch  throws  up  a  vfvid  green  water-melon  to 
the  aohib  oo  the  olepboat.    Tho  icy,  litBcious  coobrsa  within  is 
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something  of  a  revelation  after  the  hands  have  touched  the  acorching 
rind.  At  last  the  spears  resume  their  posts,  the  line  moves  on,  and 
the  game  continues  until  an  open  strip  brings  the  first  drive  to  an 
end,  and  the  beaters  are  reshuffled  for  another  deal. 

So  the  morning  wears  away,  until  by  10  a.m.  the  sun  is  already 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  end  of  the  third  beat  brings  the  com- 
pany to  a  cluster  of  herdsmen's  huts  and  an  oasis  of  shade  under 
a  solitary  pipal  tree.  The  elephants  yield  up  their  loads  of  good 
things,  the  cook  gets  to  work,  and  in  half  an  hour  presents  a  meal 
which  few  can  fail  to  do  justice  to.  Sausages,  chops,  ham  and 
eggs,  and  other  tinned  delicacies  disappear  with  rare  rapidity, 
washed  down  with  copious  libations  of  tea,  beer,  pegs,  or  other 
sparkling  waters.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  ensues  an  interval 
of  well-earned  lassitude,  smoke,  and  somnolence,  with  a  dilatory 
review  of  the  morning's  work.  Seven  pigs  have  been  ridden — four 
lost,  and  three  kiUed  ;  there  have  been  two  good  charges,  one  horse 
rather  badly  gashed,  one  collar-bone  broken,  and  two  or  three  other 
uneventful  falls. 

Soon  after  midday  a  move  is  made  for  the  resumption  of  sport. 
Three  beats  still  remain  to  be  worked,  in  which,  it  is  expected, 
several  boars,  disturbed  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  have  taken 
refuge.  Should  now  our  idle  spectator  of  the  forenoon  desire  to 
see  at  closer  hand  the  actual  riding,  spearing,  and  dauntless  death 
of  a  good  grey  boar,  and  to  realise  something  of  the  lust  of  pursuit, 
the  certainty  of  risk,  and  the  triumph  of  a  good  '  first  spear,'  he 
must  needs  take  his  place  in  one  of  the  groups  that  are  again  muster- 
ing in  front  of  the  line,  and  do  his  best  to  lead,  or  at  least  to  live 
with,  his  three  compeers,  all  equally  resolute  to  be  foremost. 

He  may  be,  then,  one  of  the  party  on  the  right  of  the  now 
advancing  line,  which  is  composed  of  Barrow,  Massey,  Turner,  and 
Mayne,  the  latter  in  control.  They  have  traversed  half  a  mile 
with  eyes  and  ears  alert,  and  have  already  seen  the  centre  group 
tailing  out  in  pursuit  before  their  own  time  for  energy  and  action 
comes.  At  last,  however,  there  is  a  rustle  and  a  crash  in  a  dense 
clump  to  the  rear,  a  crescendo  clamour  from  the  coolies  nearest  the 
spot,  a  grulT  *  Woof- Woof,'  with  some  shriller  squeals,  and  some 
half-dozen  dusky  forms  scuttle  away  to  the  right.  But  Msyn« 
holds  up  his  hand,  and,  even  as  horses  are  taken  by  tlio  head  and 
spears  shifted  to  the  proper  balance,  it  becomes  apparent  to  all 
that  the  fugitives  are  but  a  hoary  old  sow  ahd  a  litter  of  half  •grown 
youngsters. 
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The  diflappointment,  however,  has  scarcely  time  to  rankle  ere 
a  more  worthy  victim  ostentatioualy  presents  himself.  Twenty 
J*ld»  ahead  the  jhow  parts  to  disclose  a  grim  grey  boar  of  un- 
deniable proportions,  who  for  one  moment  faces  fearlessly  the 
disturbers  of  his  fastness,  the  next,  with  contemptuous  grunt, 
whiaks  round  like  a  cat,  and  lurches  away  to  the  front.  Mayne, 
vith  uplifted  arm,  enforces  a  moment's  law,  and  then,  with  a 
QOToos  '  R-r-r-ride,'  launches  his  little  party  all  abreast  after  the 
fast  disappearing  quarry.  His  track  is,  however,  as  unmistakable 
B»  the  crash  of  his  headlong  course. 

Were  this  a  time  to  philosophise  it  might,  perhaps,  be  reflected 
tiiat  the  boar  makes  more  noise  gobg  through  cover  than  any  wild 
animal  of  the  jungle — possibly  for  the  reason  that  he  fears  neither 
nun  nor  beast  and  disdains  concealment.  Even  when  undi.s- 
torbed,  he  may  often  be  heard  moving  or  routing  quite  half  a  mile 
iway. 

Tunier  on  a  racing  Arab  creeps  to  the  front  and  leads,  closely 
foQowed  by  Mayne  on  a  striding  but  clumsy  Waler ;  while  Masscy 
and  Barrow,  on  ponies,  are  racing  neck-and-neck  a  length  behind. 
But  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  fleetest,  and  the  latter's  turn  may 
come  at  any  moment.  The  pig  begins  to  feel  he  must  exert  himself, 
•ad  Uya  himself  out  to  travel.  En  parenth^se,  it  is  an  axiom  of  the 
game  that  a  boar  must  be  hustled  off  his  feet  from  the  very  start ; 
other«-iBC,  if  allowed  to  go  easy  for  a  bit,  and  get  his  second  wind,  be 

y  lead  his  pursuers  many  a  mile  before  being  overhauled.  In  the 
t  instance  Turner  begins  to  close  on  his  tracks  ere  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  is  travened.  He  is  now  five  lengths  off,  then  three  lengths, 
Iwo  lengths,  and  the  pig  begins  to  shorten  his  stride  and  to  look 
shiftily  to  right  and  left ;  while  Mayne,  riding  a  cloee  second,  tries 
to  foresee  to  which  side  the  obvious  *  jink  '  will  tend.  One  length, 
half  a  length,  and  Turner  is  already  poising  his  spear,  when,  with 
a  RDgle  sullen  '  Woof '  and  sheer  rectangular  dodge,  the  boar  is 
off  oo  a  new  line  to  the  right. 

Tomer  shoots  to  the  front  perforce,  but  Mayne  has  his  hone 
collected  for  the  emergency,  and  now  leads  the  chase  in  the  new 
ioo  with  little  loss  of  ground.  Barrow  and  Massey  are  doM 
>hind,  and  ere  long  Turner,  too,  is  racing  on  the  flank  to  recover 
his  tost  position.  Mayne  is  soon  only  n  length  from  the  pig,  and 
the  latter  is  visibly  labouring  when  a  welcome  refuge  appears 
almost  under  his  feet.  Deep  cut  among  the  high  waving  gnusex, 
barely  a  stride  ahead,  opens  a  yawning,  if  not  very  wide,  dry  nullAli, 
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athwart  tho  line.    The  boar  is  into  and  down  it  like  a  flash ; 

'while  Mayne  cannot  check  hia  headstrong  horse,  who  clears  it  in 
his  stride.  Barrow  and  Masaey  jump  into  the  nullah,  and  follow 
the  pig  down  it,  while  Turner  gallops  along  the  near  bank  to  head 
Him  off,  and  Mayne  has  already  pulled  round  and  closed  in  along  the 
far  side. 

Barrow  and  Massey  are  now  pressing  him  in  the  nullah,  where 
there  is  only  room  to  ride  in  single  61e,  while  Mayne  and  Turner  are 
almost  abreast,  and  above  him,  on  either  flank.  Suddenly,  when 
only  a  yard  clear  of  Barrow^s  spear,  he  whisks  to  the  right,  charges 
one  of  the  steep  banks  of  shifting,  slippery  sand,  and  is  off  to  the 
front  again,  imder  the  very  tail  of  Mayne'a  horse.  Massey  goes 
whole-heartedly  for  the  same  place,  but  his  horse  falls  back ; 
Barrow  negotiates  it  further  on,  but  with  loss  of  time  and  ground, 
and  Turner  pops  in  and  out  level  with  the  latter.  Mayne  has  got 
a  good  lead  now,  and  in  the  course  of  the  neirt  quarter-mile  ia 
creeping  closer  and  pressing  the  pig  hard. 

But  what  instinct  is  it  that  impels  the  latter  to  quicken  his 
stride,  to  toss  his  head  hopefully,  and  to  call  up  a  spurt  of  new 
confidence.  The  tangle  of  grass  and  jhow  thins  to  the  front  of 
pursued  and  pursuer,  and  the  latter  sees,  in  a  flash,  a  rapid  fall  of 

,  ground,  a  sheer  drop  to  a  shimmer  of  water,  and,  beyond,  a  gentle 

I  dope  of  golden  sand.  It  looks  a  12-foot  fall  into  presumably 
deep  water ;  but  little  recks  the  pig  of  that.  His  impetus  carries 
him  20  feet  from  the  bank  ;  in  another  second  he  is  on  the  surface 
and  striking  out  for  the  opposite,  shelving  shore. 

'  The  Ramri  1 '  shouts  Mayne  over  his  shoulder  to  Barrow  and 
Turner,  thundering  behind.  '  Pull  to  the  right  I '  He  points  to 
a  probable  ford,  but  means  to  follow  the  pig  himself,  if  his  horse 
is  of  a  like  mind.  That  quadruped,  however,  seeing  the  drop  and 
the  water,  digs  his  toes  into  the  ground  and  props  dispassionately. 

'Nevertheless,  he  is  open  to  persuasion,  and  is  shortly  bduoed  to 
slither  over  the  edge.  But  the  boar  has  gained  by  his  dauntless 
leap. 

The  waters  swirl  up  to  Mayne's  shoulders  and  the  big  horse's 
ears ;  but  in  a  few  strokes  they  find  bottom,  and  are  splashing 
through  the  shallows  in  the  wake  of  the  pig,  who,  having  had 
farther  to  swim,  has  not  profited  as  much  as  at  first  appeared.  Tber 
are  away  again  on  terra  firma  as  Barrow  and  Turner  flounder,  •. 
deep,  through  a  ford  a  himdred  yards  lower  down,  and  are  enoa 

^closing  in  on  the  right  flank.     Massey  or  hia  horse  must  have 
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oome  to  grief  in  their  fall  at  thn  lost,  nnllah,  as  they  ar«  not  la 
««ht. 

The  boar  is  now  beginnmg  to  rcaU^ju  that  with  such  relentlesa  i 
and  detennined  foes  neither    his  speed,  activity,  cunning,   nor 
knowledge  of  the  groond  will  save  his  skin.    He  is  blowing,  lurching,  | 
and  going  in  shifty  zigzags  ;  while  the  Waler  is  now  well  in  hand, 
and  his  rider  is  only  awaiting  a  favourable  moment  to  call  on  him 
for  a  final  rush.    The  moment  appears  to  have  come,  the  spear  b 
IsvcUed  for  a  purposefid  thrust,  and  the  good  horae  answers  to 
Imd  and  knee  ;  but  even  as  the  keen  blade  pierces  and  enteiB  < 
three  inches  into  his  flank  the  boar  wriggles  aside  from  the  stinging 
steel  and  postpones  the  fatal  moment. 

It  ia  not  a  disabling  blow,  as  Mayne  realises  only  too  well ;  still, 
it  is  enough  to  swear  by,  and  the  sight  of  blood  trickling  from  the  j 
npheaved  blade  and  the  barely  triumphant  shout  of  '  Spear '  which 
IMCibflS  them  are  enough  to  seal  the  generous  disappobtment  of 
the  othera.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  do  more  than  rouse  ^U 
the  fire  and  fury  of  the  dauntless  beast  without  much  weakening 
Us  fbroes ;  it  evokes,  too,  a  fell  determination  not  to  he  Bi)earttd 
again  without  playing  a  card  or  oounterstroke  of  his  own. 

At  the  touch  of  the  spear  he  has  swerved  to  the  right,  almost 
ia  tha  path  of  Turner  and  Barrow,  who  press  determbedly  in  his 
tracks,  the  former  leading.  For  a  time  he  travels  in  short,  jericy 
dgagB,  which  foil  any  attempt  to  close,  while  fiery,  vicious  eyei 
•n  oast  backwards  on  his  pursuers.  Then,  with  sudden  aogtX 
Jnpulae,  he  jinks  sharp  to  the  left,  wheels  again,  and  launches  him- 
nif  on  the  near  flank  of  Turner's  Arab  like  a  flash  of  grey  fury. 
Balora  horse  or  spear  can  be  turned  to  stem  bia  onslaught  be  ia 
all  among  the  horse's  legs,  cutting,  gashing,  and  working  his  wicked 
will  wholesale  with  cruel  upwaid-thrusting  tushes.  The  Arab  lashea , 
out  and  planges,  but  finally  oomes  down  un  his  knees,  and  Tamer  ] 
mttat  fain  dismount,  while  the  boar  ia  away  again,  with  a  new 
porpose,  to  meet  in  full  career  Barrow,  who  is  sailing  down  on  him, 
spear  in  rc«t.  Neither  flinclies  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  course, 
and  the  spear  pierc^'s  the  boar's  chest  with  deadly  aocoracy ;  but 
Iha  atout  bamboo  haft  shivers  to  splinten  m  Barrow's  grip,  and 
ha  himself,  from  the  impetus  and  shook,  totters,  overbaUnma, ' 
and  blls  almost  on  the  top  of  the  pig,  who,  however,  now  with* 
dmmi  a  pace  or  two  fmm  the  wreckage,  shaking  hia  head  and 
wildly  gnawing  on  the  broken  speatHrtam. 

The  ittuatioa  is  now  this :  two  dismounted  men,  one  of  them 
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weaponless ;  one  horae  badly  gashed,  and  pooring  blood  iiom 
drooping,  quivering  haunchea,  the  other  careering  loose,  fifty  yaada 
away,  after  tearing  himself  free  from  the  charge  and  the  fall. 
Facing  these  is  a  mortally  wounded  but  very  infuriated  boar, 
stamping  and  gnashing  his  teeth  in  impotent  fury,  willing  to  charge 
to  the  death  on  Turner's  spear  were  he  not  hampered  by  the 
protruding,  broken  weapon  in  hifi  own  brave  breast. 

Long  aa  the  latter  incident  has  taken  to  narrate,  the  time 
occupied  had  been  no  more  than  sufficient  for  Mayne  to  puli  round 
his  straining  horse  after  the  first  inconclusive  thrust,  to  get  him 
going  in  the  new  direction,  and  to  bear  down  full  sail  on  the  latest 
development  of  the  situation.  The  boar  sees  him  coming,  with 
last  undaunted  eSort  faces  his  new  assailant,  and  staggers  a  few 
paces  to  the  charge ;  but  the  spear-point  catches  him  fair  behind 
the  shoulder,  transfixes,  and  pins  him  to  the  groimd.  He  totters 
over  on  his  side  with  a  last  sullen  snort  of  disdain,  and  even  as  his 
life-blood  stains  the  sand  seems  to  cast  a  last  look  of  implacable 
hatred  and  defiance  on  his  vanquishers. 

A  plucky  brute  and  a  worthy  antagonist,  as  all  are  fain  to 
admit ;  but  Turner's  attention  is  distracted  by  his  bleeding  and 
failing  horse,  and  a  sais,  coming  up  in  the  marvellous  way  they  do, 
ia  despoiled  of  his  turban  to  improvise  bandages.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  good  steed  has  to  stand  on  the  spot  for  over  a  week, 
solicitously  attended  on,  before  he  can  hobble  into  his  stable  in 
cantonments. 

Then  the  line  of  beaters  is  sighted  a  mile  away  on  the  horizon, 
and  the  little  party  slowly  retrace  their  steps  to  their  original  post, 
picking  up  Massey  on  the  way,  who  ia  leading  a  lamed  pony.  Turner's 
sais  baa  been  left  with  his  wounded  charge,  and  Mayne's  with  the 
carcase,  until  such  time  as  the  latter  can  tie  carried  into  camp  by 
coolies,  where  it  will  furnish  a  gorgeous  repast  for  all  the  company 
of  horse-attendants.  The  jaws  and  tushes  only,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
head,  will  be  taken  to  the  bungalow  of  the  fortunate  gainer  of  first 
spear,  and  perhaps,  in  the  hereafter,  combine  to  form  aome  priced 
trophy. 

And  so  speeds  the  afternoon,  with  varj'ing  fortune  to  man  or 
beast,  until,  as  the  shadows  of  the  long  grass  or  an  occaaion&t 
gaunt  babul  tree  begin  to  lengthen,  the  company  approacboB  A 
well-defined  line  of  trees  which  border  a  road  t«}  cantonments.  Here 
are  awaiting  all  the  miscellaneous  conveyances  which  will  convey 
our  sportsmen  back  once  more  to  bungalow,  bath,  and  dinner,  to 
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ng^ment,  battery  or  courthouBe — to  all  the  familiar  surroundings 
whkh  go  to  make  up  the  daily  round,  the  common  task. 

It  is  but  a  vague  and  shadowy  outline  of  such  a  day's  enter- 
prise as  may  befall,  once  a  week  at  least  during  the  hot  weather, 
at  any  cantonment  in  the  North-West  Provinces  or  many  other 
districts  of  India.  Many  such  scenes  must  rise,  vivid  and  enduring, 
in  the  memory  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  to  discuss 
old  times,  when — when, 

with  the  friends  that  death  has  spared. 
When  youth's  wild  coarse  is  ran, 
We  tell  of  the  chases  we  have  shared 
And  the  toshes  we  have  won. 


Venour  Davidson. 
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Nothing  '\s  more  encouraging  about  books  to-day  than  the  great 
and  ever-increaaing  demand  for  reprints  of  those  which  may  be 
termed  the  classics— our  own  masterpieces  and  the  famous  works 
of  other  countries. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  What  is  a  classic  ?  Perhaps  no 
better  definition  has  been  given  than  Sainte-Beuve's.  He  defines 
a  classic  as  the  work  of  '  an  old  author,  canonised  by  admiration, 
and  an  authority  in  his  particular  style.'  The  authors  of  whom 
this  may  be  said  are  to  be  found  among  all  nationalities.  Their 
influence,  and  the  appreciation  of  them,  are  prescribed  by  no 
geographical  limit  nor  technicaUty  of  language.  In  aU  civilised 
countries  they  form  a  bond  of  union  among  the  learned  and  cul- 
tured ;  they  federate  the  intellect  of  the  world. 

It  is  from  these  classics  that  most  of  the  multitude  of  cheap 
reprints,  issued  during  the  past  *ew  years,  have  been  drawn.  If, 
by  reason  of  their  cheapness,  a  tithe  of  them  are  read,  then  their 
influence  must  be  very  great,  and  one  that  bodes  well  for  the 
disposition  of  the  masses  towards  hterature. 

Jud^ng  from  an  experience  of  over  forty  years  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  among  books  of  a  sohd  character,  more  are  being 
sought  after  now  than  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  wider  and  more  systematic  character  of  oar 
education,  and  also  to  the  greater  leisure  which  nearly  all  classes 
enjoy.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  were  reprints  and 
popular  series  years  ago.  although  only  in  our  day  has  the  reprint, 
of  which  they  were  the  advance  gtiard,  come  into  its  kingdom. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  especially,  libraries  and 
series  were  greatly  in  vogue.  They  were  not  always  confined  to 
the  re-issue  of  previously  pubhshed  books,  but  consisted  also  of 
original  works  written  for  the  purpose.  Of  fiction  the  libraries 
were  numerous.  For  example,  there  was  the  Parlour  Library, 
which  contained  about  three  hundred  novels  by  such  writers  as 
G.  P.  R.  James,  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  Banim  Brothers, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  William  Carletou,  and  others.  Tlie  Railway 
Library  consisted  of  some  fifteen  hundred  volumes,   to  whicli 
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kiiten  like  Bolwer  Lytton,  Harrison  Ainsworth»  Mrs.  Grey,  Mlsfl 
Pbrter,  and  James  Qrant  contributed.  Again,  there  waa  Bentley's 
taries  of  Standard  Novels  and  RomancoA,  tbo  publication  of  which 
|Mant  an  outlay  of  nearly  £100,000.  It  contained  works  by 
thoodora  Hook,  James  Morier,  W.  U.  Maxwell,  Miss  Ferrier,  Leigh 
!^nnt,  M».  Inchbald,  W.  Godwin,  and  Mrs.  Trollope.  Somewhat 
bore  serious  in  character  were  the  Family  Library,  in  eighty 
folumes,  the  Home  and  Colonial  Library,  and  Readings  for  the 
Bail,  all  pabiished  by  John  Murray. 

It  libraries  dealing  with  reUgious  literature  were  perhaps  the 

tnttmeroiu.     Such  issues  as  the  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana 

Iner's  Cabinet  of  Science,  with  others  of  a  similar  character, 

led  to  a  particular  class.    The  strictly  classic  libraries  were 

inority  as  compared  with  those  containing  works  of  a  general 

Among  the  most  popular  classical  libraries  were  Dove's, 

I'fl,  in  eighty  volumes,  Suttaby's,  Sharpe's  British  Classics, 

for  the  beauty  of  their  illustrations,  and  Tilt's  Miniature 

These  all  contained  most  of  the  books  that  are  reproduciMl 

various  libraries  of  to*day. 

largest  and  best  selling  libraries  of  the  past  were  those 

bjr  Henry  Gteoige  Bohn.    The  first  of  them,  the  Standard 

f,  waa  oonuneno«d  iu  1H46.  and,  by-and-by,  some  fifteen 

it  libraries   became   associated   with   Bohn's  name.     His 

st  fiucoess  was  his  issue  of  classical  translations,  which  wan 

as  *  cribs '  to  the  student.    The  Bohn  libraries  were  sold  in 

I  to  Mmsis.  0.  Bell  dt  Sons  for  the  large  sum  of  £55,000,  the 

conabting  of  half  a  million  volumes. 

Thers  wors  also  many  popular  libraries  issued  by  Charias 

It,  John  Chapman,  John  CMseU,  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  and 


havo  oome  in  th«  book  world,  and  the  present  large 
it  of  good,  wholesome,  cheap  literature  has  to  some  extent 
ipesacdMi  the  old  Ubrariea.    Wlieie,  even,  is  the  *  shilling  shocker ' 
a  few  jeaiB  ago  ?    The  sixpenny  reprint  is  all  the  fashion,  and 
|t  b  having  enormous  sale*. 

of  the  sixpenny  novel  \\  .  'My  affected  the 

pony  magazines.     People  >  .  icr  a  complete 

to  a  collection  of  articles,  however  readable.    Most  of  our 

books  have  been  reprinted  at  sixpence ;  over  a  thooaand 

nea  an  just  now  in  circulation.    These  are  cliiefly  bought 

aommer  travoUets,  for  they  ooet  little  and  can  be  thrown  away 
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when  done  with.  If  a  limited  number  of  any  '  sixpenny  '  is  is 
and  allowed  tu  go  '  out  of  piint,'  it  frequently  acts  as  an  advei' 
tisement  for  the  better  editions,  which  are  always  kept  in  print. 
Here,  then,  we  see  the  people  being  led  to  higher  things  in  Utera- 
ture. 

A  striking  development  in  '  sixpennies  '  has  been  the  reprinting 
by  the  Rationalist  Press  of  controversial  and  scientific  works.  Of 
Professor  Haeckel's  '  Riddle  of  the  Universe '  over  100,000  copies 
have  been  sold,  and  for  such  works  as  Herbert  Spencer's  '  EdacA- 
tion,*  Darwin's  '  Origin  of  Species,*  Mill  '  On  Liberty,'  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen's  *  An  Agnostic's  Apology,'  and  Professor  Huxley's  '  Lec- 
tures and  Essays  *  there  has  been  an  universal  demand.  In  fact, 
nearly  1,000,000  copies  of  this  'Rationalist*  class  of  literature 
have  been  sold.  These  have  been  replied  to  by  sixpenny  editioni 
of  religious  and  orthodox  books,  but  their  sales,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  have  been  small  in  comparison.  The  '  Rationalist  *  re- 
prints circulate  greatly  through  working-men's  clubs  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  are  read  by  many  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
yoimg  men.  What  the  effect  of  their  influence  will  be  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  To  all  serious-minded  and  thoughtful  people  that  will 
appear  a  problem  fraught  with  possibihties  for  good  or  evil. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  Is  the  sixpenny  reprint 
come  to  stay,  or  is  it  only  a  phase  of  bookselling  which  in  a  short 
time  will  pass  away  ?  This  can  be  answered  in  the  afiirmative,  as 
undoubtedly  its  popularity  is  assured.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago  there  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a  series  of  sixpenny  reprints, 
and  many  popular  works  were  issued  in  this  form.  It  was,  how- 
ever, doomed  to  failure  on  account  of  the  quarto  size  in  which  the 
books  were  produced.  The  present  prevailing  size,  a  large  octavo, 
is  much  more  suitable  for  general  readers,  and  its  utility  can  be 
judged  by  all  who  travel  by  rail,  train,  or  omnibus.  Here  you 
will  find  them  in  the  hands  of  girls,  and  men  who  do  not  care  for 
the  newspaper,  going  and  returning  from  the  city,  and  for  railway 
readers  the  sixpeimy  edition  has  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the 
picture-boarded  novel  so  popular  half  a  century  ago. 

Its  popularity  is  not  surprising,  as  in  these  reprints  of  fiction 
the  Uterary  value  is  far  greater  than  many  of  the  new  novels  issued 
in  a  more  expensive  form.  For  a  work  to  appear  as  a  sixpenny 
reprint  shows  unmistakably  that  through  one  factor  or  another  it 
has  a  claim  upon  the  appreciation  of  the  pubUc.  If  by  this  cheap- 
ness a  taste  is  produced  and  fostered  for  better  literature  among 
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ft  oImb  hitherto  only  partially  touched,  but  in  which  there  is  often 
much  intelligence  and  thought,  then  not  only  will  the  community 
be  benefited,  but  it  will  be  a  gratifying  result  to  all  who  are  engagetl 
in  producing  our  literature. 

titn  let  ua  pass  from  the  sixpenny  reprints  to  the  dainty  and 
man  pennanent  reprint  at  a  higher  price.  First,  a  distinct  faUing 
off  is  noticeable  in  the  re-issue  of  religious  books.  Exception  has, 
however,  to  be  made  in  the  caaa  of  such  classics  as  Thomas  k 
Kcmpia's  '  Imitation  of  Christ,'  St.  Auguatine's  '  Confessions,'  the 
'Thoaghts  '  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  other  works  of  a  cosmopolitan 
religious  character. 

The  real  triumph  of  the  classics  in  a  handsome  *  get-up '  may 
tn  said  to  have  commenced  some  ten  years  ago  by  the  issue  of  the 
Temple  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  in  his  life  of  Shakespeare, 
remarks  that :  '  From  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  present 
day,  the  tide  of  Shakespeare's  reputation,  both  on  the  stage  and 
■BH^g  critics,  has  flowed  onward  almost  uninterruptedly.'  He 
might  have  added  that  the  issue  of  editions  of  his  plays  has  also 
flowed  on  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner.  Apparently  we  have 
rsaohfld  high-water  mark  in  the  variety  of  the  editions  of  Shake- 
ipaare'a  works.  Anyhow,  their  sale  and  the  appreciation  of  them, 
Iwth  by  Rtodents  and  the  public,  were  never  greater  than  they 
aie  to-day. 

Tbe  Temple  Shakespeare,  which  was  begun  in  1804,  has  had  a 
qoite  remarkable  sale.  It  has  been  made  known  that  annually  it 
aells  to  the  number  of  250,000  volumes,  while  it  has  had  a  great 
wew  in  America,  and  some  100,000  volumes  are  sent  tJiera 
•tory  year.  The  success  of  the  Temple  Shakespeara  has  enoooraged 
otiMn  to  go  and  do  likewise.  There  have  been  editions  in  the 
BMt  varied  styles  and  at  all  prices,  from  the  facsimile  reprint  of 
tha  first  Four  Folios  to  the  '  Ellen  Terry  Midget  Edition,'  in  forty 
vohixnes.  The  publishers  of  this  edition  recently  received  an  order 
for  10,000  volumes— a  fact  which  shows  thn  mar\'i"nou«  vitality  of 
Bnglaod's  greatest  classic.  Further  Shakespeare  editions— some 
nwnteen  of  them — are  eitlier  just  completed  or  in  course  of  issue, 
wrexal  of  them  running  to  forty  volumes.    Here  are  the  titles  of 

•  namber :  '  The  Hampstcad  Edition,'  '  The  Chiswick  Edition,* 
*The  Anien,' '  The  Little  Quarto,' '  The  Waistcoat  Pocket  Edition,* 

•  Tha  Bijoo,' '  The  Pocke^Book  aasaics,' '  The  Rod-Letter  Library,' 
*Tba  National  Library  Edition,'  '  The  Stratford  Town  Edition  '— 
of  which  fifteen  copies  are  being  printed  on  vellum  at  one  hondred 
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guineas  each — '  The  Stage,' '  The  Oxford  Miniature,' '  The  Favourite 
daasics,*  '  The  Universal  Library  Edition,'  '  The  Thin  Paper 
Classics,'  'The  Old  English  Spelling:  Edition.'  and  '  The  Variorum 
Edition.' 

Such  a  collection  of  new  Shakespeares  in  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  an  event  of  which  Englishmen  may  justly  b« 
proud.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  century  should  open  with 
a  great  depression  in  the  issue  and  sale  of  general  poetry,  while  the 
two  authors  now  commanding  the  greatest  sales  are  both  poets, 
Shakespeare  and  the  Persian,  Omar  Khayydm.  Is  all  the  love  o{ 
poetry  going  out  to  them,  to  the  hurt  of  our  modem  aa  well  aa  our 
minor  poets  ?     It  is  an  unsetthng  thought ! 

When  the  balance  of  the  finst  edition  of  FitzG^rald's  '  Omar ' 
was  presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Quaritch  and  sold  for  a  penny  a  copy, 
its  fortune  was  made,  aa  we  see  in  the  fact  that  about  thirty  different 
editions  are  now  on  the  market,  FitzGerald's  first  rendering  of  the 
'  RubAiyAt '  being,  of  course,  out  of  copyright.  Whether  it  be  the 
spirit  of  Omar  or  the  rhythmic  rendering  of  FitzGerald  that  has 
taken  hold  of  the  English-speaking  people,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  popularity  of  this  book  is  greater  than  ever  it  was.  It  appeals 
to  the  great  public  who  can  pay  only  one  permy,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  can  afford  a  more  costly  and  artistic  editdon.  The 
literary  cult  which  exists  to  interpret  Omar,  and  keep  his  memory 
green,  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to  stimulate  and  increase  his 
popularity.    As  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich  writes  : 


Sultan  and  SUve  alike  have  gone  their  way 
With  Bahrain  Oar,  but  whither  none  may  Bay  ; 
Yet  he  who  charmed  the  wi$e  at  Naishapnr 
B-"vcn  centuries  since,  still  charms  the  wise  to-day. 


I 


Coming  to  the  sale  of  the  various  libraries  or  series,  and  dealing 
first  with  the  older  classics,  Dante  stands  out  as  by  far  the  most 
popular.  In  the  Temple  Classics,  which  series  was  commenced  in 
1896,  and  now  consists  of  nearly  200  different  volumoa,  20,000 
volumes  of  Dante  have  been  sold.  Homer's  '  Iliad  '  and  '  Odyssey  * 
are  always  in  great  demand  ;  so  arc  '  Livy,*  *  Horace,*  *  Xenophon.* 
and  many  other  works  by  the  ancient  classical  writers. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  our  English  classica  that  are  most  drawn 
upon  for  reprints  in  these  days,  Reprints  of  essays  are  very 
popular,  those  of  Bacon  being  most  in  demand.  Within  the  past 
few  months  fourteen  different  editions  of  '  Bacon '  have  been 
published.    No  one  has  attempted,  so  far,  to  claim  that  these 
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\yB  were  written  by  Shakespeare,  and  we  can  rejoice  that  the 
nemory  of  two  great  writers  is  ever  kept  in  our  mind  by  the  mere 
iale  of  their  works.  Of  tlie  older  English  classics  the  most  popular 
are  Browne's  '  Religio  Medici '  and  Bunyan's  '  Pilgrim's  Progreas,' 
of  which  some  forty  editions  are  in  circulation.  The  lofty  mosic 
of  (reorge  Herbert's  '  The  Temple'  finds  an  echo  in  most  series, 
longside  Isaak  Walton's  *  Compleat  Angler,'  Gilbert  White's 
'  History  of  Selbome,'  More's  '  Utopia,'  and  Hobbes's  '  Leviathan.' 
Taking  the  more  modem  English  writt^rs,  we  find  that  the  charming 
and  fascinating  prose  of  Charles  Lamb  stands  out  prominently, 
bot  Emerson.  Carlyle.  and  Hazhtt  have  many  admirers. 

It  18  gratif^nng  to  find  that  what  may  be  termed  classical  fiction 
1  a  good  place  in  the  sale  of  reproductions.  '  Robinson  Crusoe,' 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,'  and  the  fairy  tales  of  Grimm  and 
Andersen  maintain  a  foremost  position  in  the  hearts  of  youth. 
Tlie  claaaic  novel,  pure  and  simple,  which  is  reprinted  more  than 
any  other  is  Oliver  Goldsmith's  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield.^  Since  the 
■ale  of  the  MS.  to  *  Old  Newbery '  for  £00,  it  must  have  been  re- 
printed thousands  of  times,  and  it  is  more  bought,  if  not  more 
read,  now  than  when  it  was  first  pubUshcd.  There  are  now  some 
thirty  different  editions  of  Jane  Austen's  novels,  and  Jiiss  Mitford's 
*  Our  Village '  is  also  very  popular.  Mrs.  Oaskell's  '  Cranford,' 
with  ita  artistic  and  hterary  setting  of  old-world  life,  has  still  a 
charm  and  fascination  for  every  English  man  and  woman.  In  the 
Temple  Claaaics  30,000  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold  since 
1896,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  assured  volumes  in  any  series 
of  reprints.  The  works  of  Fielding  and  SmoUett  in  an  edited 
form  are  usually  successful,  but '  Jane  Eyre,' '  Adam  Bede,*  *  West- 
waid  Ho ! '  and  'John  Halifax'  are  to  be  had  in  some  thirty  different 
editions — a  fact  that  speaks  eloquently  for  itself.  Scott,  Thackeray, 
and  Dickcn«  are  successful  whenever  reprinted.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  when  a  popular  book  like  *  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  * 
Of  *  East  Lynne '  runs  out  of  copyright,  there  are  a  number  of 
m  ready  with  editions  to  place  upon  the  market.  Not 
inentiy  a  score  of  different  editions  are  simalUaeoatly  imed. 
It  belongs  to  the  subject  of  reprints  to  note  an  extraordinary 
itioo  of  Dickens  which  has  its  origin  in  America.  Suinptuooa  ia 
ly  the  word  for  it.  Copies  have  been  imported  into  England, 
urily  their  sale  has  not  been  very  great.  There  are 
]y  two  editioas,  the  first,  the  *  St.  Donstan's/  for  millioiuiues 
only.    It  eooaifta  of  130  volum««,  and  seUs  for  S26J000.    Only 
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fifteen  copies  are  being  printed — on  vellum  throughout.  The 
other  edition  is  '  The  Autograph,'  in  fifty-six  volumes,  selling  for 
£336.  No  author  has  ever  had  such  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  as  ia  implied  in  these  magnificent  volumes. 

A  notable  fact  in  regard  to  reprints  is  the  charm  and  daintiness 
with  which  many  are  produced.  Those  printed  on  the  Oxford 
India  paper,  and  other  thin  papers,  are  handy  for  the  pocket, 
take  up  little  room  on  the  shelf,  and  have  good  type.  Thin  paper 
pocket  editions  of  iSir  Walter  Scott,  George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  and 
Dickens  have  had  large  sales.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  this  is  not  a  passing  phase.  Being  attractively  produced, 
they  have,  in  any  case,  greatly  assisted  in  adding  to  the  popularity 
of  various  authors.  For  one  to  be  included  in  them  shows  that  his 
or  her  works  have  come  to  take  a  place  among  the  English  liters- 
ture  which  the  nation  considers  worth  preserving. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  important  point  connected  with  all 
these  pocket  reprints.  They  appeal,  by  their  tastefulness,  to 
people  other  than  the  good  reader,  for  undoubtedly  certain  buyers 
are  attracted  by  the  binding,  by  the  t.3rpe,  by  the  illustrations,  or 
by  some  originality.  If  only  you  can  reach  a  section  of  the  public 
hitherto  untouched,  a  great  number  of  readers  will  be  found. 

In  most  reprints  attention  is  given  to  the  soundness  of  the 
text.  This  is  occasionally  a  difficult  matter.  With  the  works  of 
some  of  our  older  masters  it  ia  not  easy  to  give  an  unabridged  text 
without  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  readers.  But  judicious 
editing  usually  gets  rid  of  this  problem,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
obstacle  involved  in  the  old  method  of  spelling.  There  is  always 
a  small  public  who  will  have  unexpurgated  editions,  usually  scholars 
or  students. 

A  feature  of  the  '  reprint  revival,'  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  the 
revival  also  of  the  private  press.  Since  the  invention  of  movable 
type,  the  art  of  printing  has  proved  a  fascinating  study  and  pastime 
for  the  cultured  and  learned.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  especially 
in  France,  printing-presses  were  set  up  in  monasteries  and  private 
houses,  and  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  then  produced 
were  beautiful  specimens  of  typography.  In  this  country  one  of 
the  most  noted  private  presses  was  that  established,  in  1767,  by 
Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  HilL  It  went  on  for  forty  years, 
and  although  no  works  of  great  literary  importance  were  issued 
from  it,  yet  many  of  ita  issues  were  largely  sold  throach  the  book- 
sellers. 
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TIm  ways  of  the  bookseller  in  the  eighteenth  century  wore 
miioh  the  same  as  the  ways  of  his  succeasors  in  the  twentieth,  as 
is  noted  in  one  of  Walpole's  letters  written  to  John  Chute  in  1757  : 
*  The  London  bookseller  playa  me  all  manner  of  tricka.  If  I  do 
not  allow  them  ridiculoaa  profits  they  will  do  nothing  to  promote 
tba  sale,  and  when  I  do,  they  buy  up  the  impression  and  sell  it  at  an 
advanced  price  before  my  face.'     Surely  history  here  repeats  itself. 

From  that  period  onwards  there  has  been  a  certain  ebb  and 
this  pleasurable  occupation — the  private  printing-picas, 
aching  departure  was  made  when  the  Kelmscott  Press 
came  into  existence  in  1890,  under  the  supervision  of  William 
Morris,  who  designed  the  type,  ornamental  letters,  and  borders. 
In  all.  fifty- three  volumes  were  issued  from  the  Kelmscott  Press, 
inolading  the  monumental  specimens  of  tjrpography  in  the '  Cbauoer ' 
•nd  *  S{)cnser.* 

The  Vale  Press  and  that  of  '  The  Sign  of  the  Dial '  followed. 
They  were  directed  by  Messrs.  Uacon  and  Ricketts,  and  their  output 
eooiisted  chiefly  of  limited  editions  of  the  works  of  our  old  authors. 
nna  there  were  selections  from  John  Milton,  Sir  John  Suckling, 
Miebael  Dra3rton,  William  Blake,  Henry  Vaughan,  Shelley,  Keats, 
and  others.  The  editions  consisted  usually  of  about  200  copies, 
whkh  were  quickly  sold,  frequently  at  a  considerable  advance  in 
pnoe. 

The  Doves  Press,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  T.  J.  CuIkIoh- 
ierson,  also  produced  some  admirably  printed  books,  including 
a  sumptuous  edition  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible.  The 
Bmbz  Uouae  Press,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbce,  has 
•bo  tamed  an  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  King  Edward  VII.'s 
Prayer-book,  and  many  other  works  of  great  literary  value.  The 
ki^  aim  of  the  numerous  prcssci*  now  or  recently  in  existence 
kas  been  the  reproduction  of  works  really  valuable  to  the  student 
or  the  book-lover.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  the  following  hst  of  the 
more  importsnt  may  be  of  interest :  The  Chiswick  Press,  The 
Daniel  Press,  The  AJstolat  Press,  The  Eragny  Press,  the  Sign  of 
tha  Rose,  The  Caradox  Press,  and  the  Pear-tree  Press.  Including 
the  peraonal  trading  and  private  presses,  wc  have  to-day  at  least 
fifty  differtsnt  typographical  establishments  in  existence,  which 
■hems  that  there  is  no  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  masterpieoea 

Aoglish  bterature  when  these  are  well  edited  and  toatefoBy 
inoed. 

JoSira  SOAYLOR. 
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If  that  is  at  all  true  that  one  is  for  ever  hearing,  the  next  decade 
or  two  will  witness  the  extinction  of  a  oertain  M>rt  of  men  oooe 
common  enoagb  in  agricultural  places.  Nor  is  it  what  one  bean 
only  that  gives  probability  to  tlie  surmise.  The  conditions  that 
formed  the  character  of  the  men  referred  to  are  changing  so  mate- 
rially as  to  make  it  unlikely  that  the  old  product  of  them  should 
persist  unaltered.  Unsettled  by  education  and  by  the  influence  of 
chorcbes  and  chapels,  minds  that  would  have  gone  empty  and 
Bouls  that  would  have  starved  half  a  century  ago  are  being  excited 
to  ambitious  dreams.  Thus,  from  within,  the  pn&h  of  new-felt 
needs  is  disturbing  the  outward  life  of  the  tillage.  Meanwhile, 
from  without,  unwonted  circumstances  are  enforcing  from  the 
villager  a  change  in  his  attitude  and  manners.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  power  ejcerted  in  this  direction  by  the  newspaper 
alone.  Owing  to  the  newspaper,  a  man  is  no  longer  answerable 
for  his  behaviour  solely  to  his  own  small  parish  ;  he  is  under  the 
eyes  of  a  greater  world.  And  if  public  opinion  protects  him  frocn 
much  wrong,  it  requires  of  him  observances  that  his  grandfather 
never  dreamt  of,  and  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  if  be  had  heard 
of  them. 

Then,  too,  a  .sort  of  culture  has  come  out  into  the  country  to 
live,  with  wliat  are  colloquially  styled  '  residential  "    '     And 

where  these  are,  the  sanitary  oflBcer  makes  his  :.  .  ice,  the 

policeman  becomes  necessary,  the  public-house  must  preserve  ite 
decorum.  Some  villages  are  even  lighted  at  nig!  '  '  1  latnjw 
or  gas.  Vice  may  skulk  about,  but  there  is  no  i  ■  ^  u.  All 
is  staid,  sensible,  apparently  innocent,  tolerably  quiet.  The  Insti* 
tute  is  a  refuge  from  evil ;  the  night-school  sf.        '  "  .ir, 

if  not  to  worthier  life,  at  least  to  easier  and  bi-i  mu 

could  have  been  hoped  for  by  x'illagers  in  those  times  when  the 
men  I  am  tliinking  of  were  young. 

Anyone  who  knows  men  of  the  older  type  will  realise  at  once 
how  unhke  all  this  their  early  environment  must  have  been.  Yoo 
hear  a  diflference,  somehow,  in  the  hard-toned  twat.  '  'Vinr 
speech  ;  you  see  it  in  the  expression  of  their  faces,  i  .  agp 
they  say  ore  uot  mod^Mu.    Taex^  Sat.  va  otb^tiuate  self-reUonoe,  an 
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InuDonRBhla  eonservataem,  about  their  bearing,  all  indicative  of  yeara 
that  have  gone  by.  For  they  are  men  who  grew  up  not  overawed 
\pf  tba  poUoeman  ;  and  who  learnt,  therefore,  to  observe  a  rugged 
oiderlfaiMa  and  jajrtice  of  their  own.  As  in  their  days  there  were 
DO  other  employments  than  the  open-air  ones,  they  are  weathered 
■ad  haidened,  and  indifferent  to  discomfort.  Sunshine  and  rain, 
OMMT  and  bttter  wind  and  frost  have  set  a  stamp  upon  them  ;  and 
their  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  men  who  know  what  night  is,  and  have 
faoad  Uiestan  sofScient,  without  gas-lamps.  They  have  nothing 
lo  do  vith  the  village  Institute ;  it  seems  to  them  a  namhy-pamby 
icylnni  for  weaklings.  They  are  habitues  of  the  public- house. 
OooaeioDfl  they  are,  too,  or  partly  couBcious,  of  their  own  ingrained 
fbna.  *  You  never  hardly  sees  any  boys  now  like  you  used  to,' 
one  of  them  remarked  to  me;  'not  strong,  lusty  chaps,  same 
m  when  1  was  a  nip|)er.  Twas  the  livin'  we  u.sed  to  get,'  he 
cxplatsed,  and  referred  to  his  own  boyhood  in  a  farm-house,  with 
no  tea  or  confectioneries,  but  ale  and  fat  bacon  in  plenty.  There ! 
bo'd  wen  the '  bacon  shiver  at  'n  when  'twas  put  down  on  the  table, 
twaa  «o  &t.' 

Here  in  this  Surrey  village  one  might  as  yet  discover  a  dozen 
or  to  of  men  who  were  moulded  by  these  simpler  conditions. 
Tovaidi  tho  younger  breed  of  villager  they  maintain  a  careless  and 
ntfaer  contemptuous  indifference,  but  amongst  themselves  there 
anhnata  as  admirable  comradeship.  And  their  cheerfulness — 
narM  of  much  natural  urbanity  in  tlietn — is  quite  avstoniflUing. 
Ko  fear  of  real  old  age,  full  of  fear  as  one  might  think  it,  ever 
Moma  to  disturb  their  present  equanimity. 

Stmdy  and  xlmi|^ht-lmrked — that  is  the  character  of  them 
■piritnally.  It  wa.4  also  physically  the  character  of  one  who  came 
■aldog  for  me  one  moniiug—jthall  I  confess  it? — long  l>efore  I 
tMi  cot  of  bed.  He  came  a  hecoud  time,  when  breakfast  was 
fittiabing,  vbose  remains  suggested  to  my  raw  conscience  a 
reproachful  oontrast  with  the  bread  and  margarine  on  which  h# 
had  proliably  begmi  the  day.  With  a  mumbled  'Good  momin" 
lie  entered,  a  gattnt  old  figure,  ami  ^ti^1y  sat  down  in  the  chair 
aStrod  him.  Then,  vouchsafing  only  '  I'vb  had  a  bit  o'  bad  luck,' 
he  began  to  fumble  patiently  in  on  inner  pocket  of  his  coat,  while 
I  obMTved  the  sort  of  man  he  looked  with  his  hat  off.  The  strong, 
oval  face,  that  nature  liad  deigned  to  look  lofty-souled  and  cle>i*er, 
bad  onn  predominaDt  ezpraiion— «s  exjiref<*.ion  uf  mild  patience 
ia  great  G&tigue.    It  waa  the  pale  and  rheumy  ryes  that  did  it.. 


His  lips,  firmly  closed  wer  shraoken  giims,  looked  stubborn  ;  ani 
so  did  his  chin,  that  needed  shaving ;  while  a  touch  of  ferocity 
was  added  by  the  grizzled  moustache,  clipped  short  en  broaae. 
But  neither  ferocity  nor  stubbornness  could  carry  it  over  the 
fatigue  and  mildness  of  his  eyes.  Observing  him  as  he  still 
fumbled  in  his  pocket  (his  hand  shook  with  palsy),  you  could  see 
that  he  was  not  a  reasonable  man;  because  a  reasonable  man 
would  long  ago  have  been  convinced  that  it  was  no  good  to 
struggle  on  any  longer  against  hardship  and  age  ;  whereas  it  hu 
never  entered  old  Frank's  head  to  do  anything  else  but  '  keep  i 
straight  upper  lip,'  and  go  on. 

He  found  what  he  was  seeking  for,  and  silently  handed  it  to 
me — an  unsealed  '  official '  envelope.  I  drew  out  the  document 
it  contained,  and  read :  '  The  bearer  (and  it  gave  bis  full  name) 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  valuable  sow  with  a  litter  of 
young  pigs.  He  will  be  grateful  for  assistance  towards  making 
good  the  loss.'  Then  followed  a  list  of  dojiations,  against  the 
eignatures  of  contributors,  beginning — as  these  things  invariablj 
do — with  the  vicar's  five  shillings,  and  tailing  off  with  the  equally 
invariable  sixpences  and  threepences  of  working-class  sympathisers. 
A  subscription  of  this  kind,  known  in  West  Surrey  as  a  *  swim,'  is 
one  of  the  accepted  methods  of  meeting  a  *  bit  o!  bad  luck  ' ;  and 
of  course  it  was  with  the  hope  that  I  would  like  to  be  in  the  '  swim ' 
that  the  old  man  had  come  to  me.  But  he  handed  over  the 
document  in  dignified  silence,  too  proud  to  add  a  word  that 
might  seem  like  begging. 

When  he  stood  up  to  go  away,  '  I  never  done  anything  like 
this  afore,'  he  said,  in  quiet  apology.  '  I've  lost  .sows,  and  h«d 
bad  luck  o'  one  kind  and  another,  but  I  always  faced  it  when  I  was 
able  to  work.'  Asked  what  he  estimated  his  loss  at,  '  Six  pounds,' 
he  answered.  '  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  replace  it  under.  She  wa* 
a  nice  sow,  but  over-gross.  She  weighed,  I  dessay,  thirty-eix 
stone,  and  made  milk  too  free.'  Then  he  repeated  that  he  had 
never  before  been  round  to  ask  for  help.  Sixty  years  he  had  kept 
pigs  .  .  . 

The  length  of  time  surprised  me.  Sixty  years!  How  old 
was  he,  then  ?  He  was  eighty-one,  he  said.  And  he  had  nevtr 
had  but  three  masters,  the  third  of  whom  he  served  twenty'<Ma« 
years,  as  hopngroimd  man.  'No,  I  bin  very  lucky '  (that  was  his 
expression) :  '  never  had  but  these  three  ma-sters — except  now  and 
then,  when  they  hadn't  nothin'  for  mc  to  do.' 
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convinced  tlint  he  had  pnjoyed  a  lucky  life,  he  took  him- 
»lf  off,  uncomplaining,  Htraight-backed,  and  dignified  ;  a  ty])e,  as 
it  M«med  to  me,  of  the  sort  of  man  who  is  thought  to  be  going 
ntiicr  out  of  faithion  nt  last. 

That  i0  to  B&y,  he  was  typicnl  of  his  kind,  as  they  allow  thero- 
•elrea  to  be  seen  by  other  classes — unbending,  rather  taciturn, 
dignified,  and  tiimple.  Amongst  themselves  the  solemnity  dis- 
•ppeuv,  giving  place  in  normal  circumstanceH  to  a  light-hearted 
hnmour,  which  perhaps  is  the  secret  of  their  unflinching  attitude 
towards  life.  For  they  are  imperturbable,  like  school-boys  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class,  fretteil  by  no  difliculties  in  raaintuining  their 
position,  and  entertaining  no  such  hope  for  the  future  as  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  refuse  present  fun.  Their  very  jokes  are  of  the 
bojiih  kind — practical  jokes  at  someone  else's  expense,  and  their 
jmis  are  the  more  appreciated  by  them  in  proportion  as  they  are 
the  more  familiar. 

A  >-ery  characteristic  account  of  a  chance  meeting  of  three  or 
four  of  these  men  may  be  given  here,  as  related  by  my  old  friend 
arth.  By  his  aid  we  may  see  them,  as  it  were,  through 
own  eyes.     Of  the  person<i  mentioned,  old  Frank  is  one :  he 

I  got  over  the  loss  of  his  sow  by  this  time.     '  Old  Bridger,'  a 

>-«hinned,  grey-whiskered  old  chap,  with  red,  foxy  face  and 
fiery  eyes  and  yet  a  demnre  exinpession,  is  a  Wiltshire  man, 
and  his  somewhat  rapid  dialect  strikes  uh  of  West  Surrey  a» 
inecisiibly  comic.  The  third,  'old  Nat  Hnll,'  need  not  bo  de- 
ioibed  here,  nor  yet  need  Hcttesworth,  who  was,  of  coitrse,  one  of 
the  party.  H  was  on  a  Haturday  evening,  and  I  luid  overtaken 
tbe  laat-named  returning  to  the  village  from  his  weekly  shopping 
expedition  to  the  town.  He  was  walking  very  slowly.  I  accused 
him  of  being  '  leg-weary.' 

*  No,'  he  rejoinwl,  '  I  bin  takin'  it  at  my  easi»,  that's  all.  I 
OPDB  up  with  old  Bridger  and  old  Nat  Hall  what  works  for 
-yamin'  together  nil  up  the  road.  Bridger's  a  rare 
to  yam.  He  bin  down  at  Cummins's  to-day,  mowin'  their 
Iswn  with  a  ncytbc,  'cau»«  'tis  the  first  time  ibe  bin  cot.  "  Everi 
dwo  or  dree  time«"  ('Bett••^wo^th  imitates  the  Wiltshire  •{ir'iech 
with  a  great  ta»te  for  flie  twang  of  it) — "  even  dwo  or  dree  times  I 
had  to  irtop  and  sharp  up,"  he  said,  "  and  now  th'll  have  to  stand 
me  a  drink,  Freddi,  'cnuxe  T  Vnt  ^ot  no  monni,"  be  says.  "  What ! 
bin  mowin'  and  'en't  hail  no  lieer  ?  "  I  says.  *'  Yea,  Tve  had  some 
beer,"  be  says.  "  but  I  bin  to  shop  an'  Fpont  all  my  munni,"  be 
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says,  "so  th'll  liiive  to  stand  me  a  glass."  He  do  make  me 
laugh  !  While  we  was  bavin'  our  drinlcs,  I  got  at  'n  again  aboat 
his  white  scarlet  runners.'  (This  was  a  long-standing  joke  against 
Mr.  Bridger.)  '  *'  Got  any  more  o'  they  white  scarlet  numeis, 
Tom  ?  "  I  says,  "  Iss,"  be  says,  "  I  got  plenti  of  'm,  if  th'  wants 
any."  '•  You  old  liar,"  Nat  says ;  "  you  knows  you  'en't  got  none.* 
"Iss,  I  have;  'en't  I,  Freddi?"'  "  Oh,  yes,  you  have,"  I  j*p. 
Laugh!  There.  I've  laughed  till  my  sides  was  sore,  listenin' 
to  'n.  Holler,  be  do,  and  laugh — always  full  o'  fun.  Old  Frank 
come  in  while  we  was  there.  "  Now  thee'll  have  to  stand  old 
Frank  a  drink,  Freddi,"  Bridger  says.  "ShaH  I?"  I  says:  "1 
dunno  so  much  about  that.  I  can't  stand  drinks  aU  round." 
"That's  all  right,  Fred,"  old  Frank  says.  "  You  no  call  to  take 
no  notice  of  he.  .  .  ."  But  Bridger  never  meant  nothing.  Twas 
only  his  joke.  .  .  .  He  stood  there  yamin'  till  at  last  old  Frank 
says,  "  Now  shut  up,  Tom ;  you'll  make  me  laugh  so  I  sha'n't  be 
able  to  stop." ' 

'  Such  yams  he  (Bridger)  tells  !  But  he  bin  knocked  about 
so ;  and  now  when  he  gits  a  drop  it  goes  to  his  head.  After  he 
left  here — he  was  keeper,  don't  ye  mind  ?  at  Dean's  Park,  and  hit 
young  Temple  over  the  head  with  bis  bludgeon  that  night  wbea 
he  mistook  'n  for  a  porcher.  Squire  Temple  said  it  served  his 
son  right,  but  Mrs.  Temple  carried  on  about  it,  and  Tom  bad  to 
go.  Still,  the  Squire  looked  about  for  'n,  and  got  'n  a  place  as 
keeper  down  the  country — oh,  a  Umg  way  off ;  and  while  he  was 
there  he  got  knocked  about  terrible.  I>eft  for  dead,  he  was, 
where  the  porchers  had  hit  'n  over  the  head  with  a  gun  butt 
sooner  'n  they'd  be  took.  .  .  . 

'  Oh,  I  likes  to  hear  him  yam.  I  Idds  'n  on.  "  Half  your 
tales  is  lies,  you  knows,  Tom,"  I  says.  "  Haw !  "  he  hollers,  and 
flourishes  he's  stick  and  goes  on  again,  and  I  keejis  kiddin*  of  'n 
on,  till  it  makes  me  sore  with  laughin'.  We  do  tease  'n  some- 
times. When  he  got  th'  gout  in  his  toe,  we  pretends  to  shove  up 
again  'n,  as  if  we  was  goin'  to  tread  upon  it.  '"  Hu  ! "  he  bolIer», 
"  I'll  smash  thi  head  in  with  mi  stick  !  "...  Old  David  Barrett 
was  a  terrible  one  to  tease  'n  then.'  (This  old  David,  by  the 
way,  died  not  many  months  ago,  well  over  seventy  years  old.) 
'  He  u»e<l  to  roll  about,  pretendin'  to  be  drunk,  as  if  he  ww 
goin'  to  bunk  into  'n.  Old  Tom  'd  boiler  and  swear.  "  If  thee 
comes  near  I'll  smash  thi  head  in."  But  always  good-tempered. 
1  always  liked  'n.' 
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f?Of  tiiese  fbar,  old  Prank,  as  we  have  seen,  was  upwards  of 
eighty  years  old,  and  the  other  three  must  have  averaged 
scresty.  Hot  they  walk  their  two  or  three  mi]t*s  nfier  a  day's 
rlc,  and  drop  into  their  public-house  as  nonchalantly  as  though 
»y  had  a  long  life  before  them.  The  tavern  is  their  dab,  its 
iny  '  i»  their  favourite  drink :  they  like  their  tobacco  to  be 
and  their  jokes  to  be  obvious.  They  are  not  at  all  refinrti ; 
bat  beneath  their  rugged  surface  there  is  a  broad  good  temper, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  kindliness,  that  cannot  be  too  much  o/ltnired. 

There  is  amongst  us— or  there  was  until  a  few  months  back, 
when  he  went  into  an  alms-house  at  last,  and  so  dropped  out  of 
the  ranks — a  man  older  even  than  old  Frank,  who  belonged 
partially  to  this  confraternity.  Ilis  story  is  overlong  to  be  told 
here  ;  but,  briefly,  he  was  in  the  lioyal  Na\y,  and  stationed  in  the 

Hedl* in  sixty  odd  years  ago;  and  ever  since  then  he  has 

been  '  himt>elf  and  his  wife  by  his  steady  labour  in  various 

boUden'  yards.  A  little,  dried-up,  sideways  man  he  has  become 
— has  for  long  been,  but  indomitably  cheerful  withal.  As  he 
plodded  daily  to  and  from  his  work,  the  young  men  of  the  village 
looked  upon  him  with  admiration,  and  jested  with  him,  boasting 
afterwards  that  in  his  repartee  he  was  a  match  for  any  of  them. 
The  •eniors,  too,  liked  him  well ;  and  when  it  came  to  his  golden 
Iding,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  some  of  them  celebrated 
ocoadon  in  their  own  way.  Bettesworth,  however,  shall  tell 
the  ttoiy.  It  is  true,  he  begins  and  ends  with  a  digression,  but 
ca&DOt  bring  myself  to  cut  ont  irrelevancies  so  indicative  of 
temper  of  these  men,  whose  day  i»  going  by. 
•poor  old  feller!'  said  Bettc^worth,  '  I  very  often  meets  'n 
Saturdays  comin'  home.  "  Well,  Fred,"  he  says,  "  goin'  to 
rket  again  ?  How's  old  Lucy  ?  "  (meaning  Bette«worth's  wife). 
'Oh,  all  right,"  I  says;  "how's  old  Car'line?"  But  she  can't 
)ut  no  moro.  .  .  .  We  give  'n  a  present  mine  yoen*  ago  for 
»lden  weddin*.  I  put  up  my  old  hat ;  "  Come  on,"  I  uys, 
get  up  a  Fwim  for  the  old  feller  for  his  golden  weddin' :  he 
i  never  live  to  see  another."  An'  we  ha<l  a  {larty,  an'  be  got 
EjoHffAud  aung!  Snng  till  he  wa«  hoarse.  h«  did.  But 
Be.o'  the  fust  for  anything  o'  that  aort.  Many  oan 
When  old  No;th  Hewitt  lost  half  a  foveretgn,  I  My* 
..  ..ave  a  swim  for  'n  " ;  and  so  we  did.  We  gathoed,  I  thinks 
'twas  seven  and  six  for  'a,  and  next  day  they  got  some  more. 
I  'eo't  sore  as  in  the  end  they  didn't  git  more  fi>r  'n  than  what 
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he'd  lost.     And  we  didn't  miss  it.     Many  can  help  one  ;  and  you 
don't  miss  they  few  ha'pence.' 

To  my  ears,  all  this  has  a  ring  of  primitive  simplicity  snch 
as  can  hardly  hope  to  survive  into  modem  times.  Perhaps  the 
quality  of  it  is  beet  defined  by  negatives.  The  human  nature  ex- 
hibited in  these  doings  has  not  yet  learnt  to  fret  about  to-morrow, 
nor  to  lay  anxious  schemes,  nor  to  valae  '  thrift '  above  careless 
kindliness.  Here,  at  the  base  of  society,  untroubled  by  any  idea 
of  rising  higher,  these  men  have  been  content  to  let  their  rough 
virtues  have  play ;  and  so  they  remain,  strong,  tranquil,  light- 
hearted,  kind. 


But  now,  though  strength  and  tranquillity,  gaiety  and  kind- 
ness, are  not  going  to  be  dislodged  from  human  nature  by  any  in- 
novations, still  this  particular  manifestation  of  them  may  not  long 
be  with  us.  As  I  have  said,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
labouring  man  of  the  old  school  is  dying  out,  not  to  be  replaced. 

In  country  markets  men  discuss  the  matter  as  if  it  was  quite 
certain.  Here  is  the  talk,  in  my  hearing,  but  not  provoked  by 
me,  of  two  farmers,  themselves  hard-working  men.  '  I  sometimes 
think,'  one  says,  '  if  I  had  my  health  and  strength  same  as  I  had 
when  I  was  younger,  I  could  go  and  do  as  much  as  any  three 
men  do  now.' 

The  other,  who  previously  had  been  jocular,  became  grave, 
and  soliloquised  piously,  '  Yes,  he  have  worked — in  his  time  he 
have.  No  mistake  about  that.'  And  he  looked  absent-mindedly 
at  the  roadway,  impressed  by  this  sudden  recollection  of  his 
friend's  prowess. 

The  first  resumed  bitterly,  '  It  makes  me  feel — there  !  reg'lar 
sick  to  look  at  'em  now,  to  see  the  way  the  men  goes  about  it.' 
Upon  which  the  other  exclaimed  huskily,  *  I  dunno  what  it's 
a-comin'  to,  I'm  sure.  It  can't  go  on  like  this.  There'll  have  to 
be  s  change  somehow.*  His  jolly  face  looked  owlishly  wise,  and 
his  eyes  almost  glassy  with  so  much  abstract  thought.  For  I 
pressed  for  explanation  of  the  degeneracy  they  were  lamenting, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  with  an  answer.  It  was  the  other  who 
replied  deliberately :  '  They  don't  get  paid  enough.'  Then  bo 
added,  '  And  when  you  pays,  you  don't  get  the  work  done — ao/t 
like  it  used  to  be.' 

I  have  given  this  conversation  beoanse  it  is  bo  oommonplaoe. 
Any  farmer  will  tell  you  the  same  tale.    Whatever  be  its  cause, 
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city  of  the  younger  generation  of  labourers  has  become 
ft  HyvOfd  amongst  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  estimating 
the  facts.  According  to  the  steward  on  a  large  estate,  many 
fanners  confess  that  they  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  go  on,  once 
the  older  generation  of  labourers — men  of  fifty  and  upwards — 
shall  luive  disappeared.  The  younger  men  do  not  know  how  to 
do  the  work,  '  and  won't  be  told.  They  eay  "  That'll  do.  That's 
good  enough."  And  if  you  say  anything  to  them,  they  tell  you 
•' fou  had  better  get  somebody  else  to  do  it,  or  do  it  yourself."' 

Perhajjs  one  should  not  go  to  the  employers  for  evidence  on 
such  a  matter  as  this  ?  Well,  one  need  not.  Their  witness  is 
corroboiated  by  old  labouring  men.  There  is  Bettesworth,  for 
ezunple,  a  lover  of  horses,  steadily  asserting  tliat  lialf  the  carters 
of  tbe  day  are  unfit  for  employment.  'There's  a  great  notion,' 
he  grumbles, '  o'  lookin*  after  horses,  if  anybody  mind  to  attend  to 
'cm.  They'll  tell  ye  if  there's  anything  the  matter  with  'em — 
looking  round  at  ye.  They  suffers,  poor  things,  same  as  we  do. 
.  .  .  But  a  good  many  o'  these  on  the  road — they  got  to  go, 
whether  they  be  in  pain  or  not.  If  they  flinches,  they  be  whip- 
ped up.  Them  as  goes  'long  with  'em'  (Bettesworth  does  not 
eren  call  them  carters),  •  they  dunno  if  they  ben't  well.'  One  of 
thaw  same  incapables— and  he  by  no  means  the  worst— once 
owned  as  much  to  myself.  '  I  don't  know  much  about  horses,'  he 
•aid,  although  that  is  his  living.  And  there  is  no  need  to  go 
about  seeking  evidence  to  the  same  effect:  it  comes,  uninvited 
and  unlooked'for,  mentioned  simply  because  it  is  thought  to  be 
trne.  Not  palliated,  nor  yet  explained,  the  crude  fact  is  stated, 
labourers  of  the  younger  generation  do  not  come  up  to  the 
Ittandard. 
A  Toice  literally  out  of  the  blackness  of  a  dark  night  aocoeted 
in  once,  and  b«^fore  it  could  be  penoaded  to  nay  good-ni  "  :  1 
ff^o  it  had  drifted  into  a  rambling  dlBconne  on  the  lack  ot  t. 

Uboarers.     It  was  the  voice  of  a  man  whom  1  had  beard  rtagger- 
down  the  roadway  l)efore  me,  and   whoso  own    conscience 
him,  for  1  should  never  have  known  who  it  was  had  be 
began  to  apologise  for  being  drunk.      Then,  however,  I 
the  speaker — a  greybeard  of  seventy,  who  by  day- 
^t  abowi  a  fiice  haggard  with  the  fatignes  of  asthma.     He  ia 
Idom  overtaken  bj  drink ;  and  I  could  have  laughed  at  his 
ftjal  of  hia  identity,  if  only  he  had  been  hapjiier.     Rut  he  was 
of  pobllc  opinion,  and  must  needs  excuse  himself.    To 
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change  the  painful   sabject,  I  inquired  how  he  was  gettiug 
•  Plenty  of  work  ? '  said  I. 

'  Too  much  work,'  he  said  severely.  '  Suodaye  as  well  as 
week-days.  I^ast  Sunday  I  wiis  at  it  from  seven  o'clock  till  ten,' 
employed  on  a  small  farm,  which  is  run  in  conjunction  with  a 
more  profitable  business  of  dust-contracting.  '  Fifty  pigs  and 
four  fat  bullocks '  were  in  his  charge,  he  said  ;  and  for  months  he 
had  not  had  a  Sunday  free  to  go  to  church,  '  and  hear  the  vicar 
— 'cause  I  likeeh  to  hear  what  he  got  to  shay.'  One  Saturday  he 
tried  to  prepare  his  work  for  Sunday,  but  was  overruled.  He 
had  to  go  away  '  drilling.'  '  For  we  got  ten  carters  down  there, 
and  not  one  of  'em  can  drill  a  bit  o'  wheat,  or  sow  it  either.  I  be 
the  only  one  as  knows  how.  Of  course,  I  understands  everythink 
— in  that  way.' 

He  seemed  to  feel  the  helplessness  of  these  other  men  as  a 
personal  grievance.  Going  to  work  early  one  morning,  he  was 
told  that  he  would  be  wanted  to  go  sowing  broadcast  bj*  nnd  by. 
He  '  wired  in,'  finished  his  '  feeding  '  by  seven  o'clock,  and  then, 
though  asthmatically,  set  to  work  with  his  seed-basket  slung 
before  him,  up  and  down  a  slant  field,  until  mid-day.  After 
dinner  he  hardly  knew  how  to  crawl  back  to  work,  yet  went  at  it 
again  for  another  two  hours  or  so.  He  slipped  away  then  to  his 
pigs  and  bullocks — or  was  slyly  slipping,  when  he  found  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  begin  drilling  wheat.  And  the  fore- 
man called  to  him  to  take  up  the  job,  because  the  man  who  had 
I  begun  proved  to  know  nothing  about  the  way  to  do  it. 

Drunken  though  it  was,  this  man's  talk  proved  exceptionally 
interesting  to  me  just  then.  For  on  that  same  day  there  had 
appeared  in  the  local  paper,  for  the  fifth  week  in  succession,  a 
farmer's  advertisement  oifering  a  pound  a  week — an  exceptional 
wage — for  a  good  carter.  Too  evidently  the  thing  complained  of 
i£  not  wholly  an  imaginary  grievance. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  may  be  that  the  farmers  have 
selves  to  thank  for  the  scarcity  of  competent  lalwurers.  In 
note-book  of  some  years  back  I  find  recorded  the  complaints  of  a 
man  whom  I  have  since  quite  lost  sight  of.  He  is  probably  dead, 
for  he  was  very  old.  I  never  knew  much  of  him.,  but  I  iuul 
recollection  of  seeing  him  at  plough,  years  earlier,  in  a  cornfield 
near  where  we  met.  That  evening  when  I  fell  in  with  him,  the 
young  com  wa.«t  again  green  ;  but  in  one  i>art  of  it  -■a<«ir-Ti  r-,, 
were  tethered,  and  in  another  excavations  were  b» ;: 
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f-vUlft.      The  field  luid  been  sold  to  a  baililer,  and  1  expressed  my 
regret. 

Tlien  the  old  ploughman  eaid,  '  That's  as  purty  a  little  farm  a.s 
ever  the  sun  shone  upon.  It's  some  o'  the  best  land  in  the  parish. 
if  on'y  't  was  worked.  Bat'ten't  half<2o7M.  It  all  wants  breakin' 
deep,  down  'ere :  you  can't  do  it  with  on'y  two  hones.  .  .  .  And 
then,  be  don't  give  it  no  change.  Ue  don't  know  nothin'  about 
tumin.  He  tliinks  he  knows,  but  he  don't ;  and  he  won't  listen 
to  them  as  do  know/ 

F  ■  ■       'v  the  old  man  was  biassed  ;  but  he  had  some  cause 

«      ^       it.  against  the  farmer,  as  presently  appeared.     For  it 

[teemed  that  he  had  known  that '  purty  little  farm 'all  his  life,  and 

[had  conceived  an  affection  for  it.s  soil.     'I  begun  workin' there,* 

^Ites&id,  'in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven.'     And  in  the  tifly 

inten'ening  years  he  had  laboured  on  it  under  various  ma^tern, 

until  it  cume  into  the  hands  of  its  present  tenant,  under  whom 

lie  would  have  been  content  to  go  on — one  doesn't,  I  suppose,  care 

to  change  after  fifty  years.     But — well,  perhaps  he  was  pn*t  work. 

Still,  he  had  been  shabbily  treated.     '  Before  I  left  'n,  he  took  me 

down  to  twelve  shillin's  a  week.     He  said  he'd  git  a  boy  to  do  it 

•«  well  as  me.     He  was  goin'  to  git  a  boy  for  nine  8hillin'.i  a  week. 

Bat  I  knowM  why  he  said  it.     'Twas  on'y  'cause  he  wanted  to 

'ave  some  words  wi'  me,  eo'e  he  oould  take  me  down.     But   I 

vofoldn't  say  nothing.     I  thought  to  meself,  "  I'll  govern  meself, 

^•od  let  'n  say  what  he  got  to  say,"  an'  so  I  did.     And  he  took  me 

I  dovu  to  twelve  shillin's.  .  .  .  'Twa'n't  right  neither.     'Cause  when 

1  went  on  for  'n,  when  he  took  the  farm  after   Lucas   had   it, 

I  be  act  me  to  come  back.     I  was  drivin'  a  ho«« ;  but  ho  Mid  he'd 

ghw  me  fifteen  sliillin's  a  week  if  I'd  go  back,  to  I  went  back. 

He  nerer  done  what  he  promised,  though.    I  kept  his  vheep  for 

'n  three  year.     I  was  to  have  two  pound  extry  every  Michaelmaa. 

Well,  I  oo'y  bad  one  pound  once  an'  then  ten  shillin's  aoother  time, 

an' that  was  all.     Tliat's  like  he  is.     Harvest  time,  too,  there  never 

was  a  penny  extry — not  for  all  the  overtime  I  worked.     Nothing 

eortvy — well,  we  had  a  drap  beer.  .  .  . 

'  But  that  waa  all.  I  reckons  if  that  man  {laid  me  his  righto, 
dr.  he  ovea  me  eleven  pounds  ten  shillin's.  Tlds  is  the  vray  be 
>  got  round  me.  Jnitt  before  the  year  vum  out  he  put  me  on  piece 
work  ' — so  shirking  the  obligations  duo  to  a  regular  hand  in  bad 
timea.  '  Tlte  last  winter  I  was  there  he  done  so  for  a  week  ;  and 
be  oo'y  paid  me  for  the  two  days  what  I  done.    So  when  I'd  done 
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and  put  the  horses  up  I  says  to  rneself,  '  I  shall  have  to  be  very 
'ard  up  for  a  crust  afore  I  ever  asts  you  for  another  job.'  But  I 
bin  purty  lucky,  bo  fur.  'Tis  three  year  ago  that  I  left  'n,  but  I 
'en't  stood  out  many  days.' 

Employers,  however,  are  not  all  mean  or  inconsiderate  to  their 
worn-out  men.  But  they  are  powerless  against  the  encroaching 
forces  by  which  the  habits  of  the  labouring  class  are  being  changed. 
The  economic  influence  is  not  the  least  of  these.  Town  occupa- 
tions— not  •  skilled '  occupations  either — o6Fer  better  pay  than  any 

.farmers  can  afford  ;  and  now  that  railways  are  so  convenient  and 

'  "bicycles  so  cheap,  he  must  be  a  dull  youth  who  cannot  find 
profitable  work  than  farm  labour. 

Besides,  other  sorts  of  work,  if  sometimes  more  arduous,  ai?" 
not  always  so  ejcacting  as  farm-work  in  one  way.  '  If  a  man  '  (I 
am  quoting  now  a  carpenter,  who,  however,  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm) — '  if  a  man  is  swinging  a  scythe,  or  at  work  with  a  hoe  or  a 
spade,  or  it  don't  matter  what  it  is,'  on  the  land,  '  he  has  got  to  do 
it  all.'  There  is  no  such  thing  for  him  as  shamming :  either  the 
work  is  done,  or  else  it  is  not  done. 

Continuing,  this  carpenter  gave  utterance  to  the  general  com- 
plaint. His  father  has  employed  the  same  carter,  besides  ti 
other  men  now  old,  for  many  years;  but  of  late  he  cannot 
additional  help,  so  that  in  busy  times  some  of  the  farm  work  does 
not  get  done  at  all.     '  You  can't  find  now  a  young  man  that  can  do 

Ltbatching  and  ploughing  and  mowing,  and  so  on.  And  look  at 
carters  again  !  Ix)ok  at  these  chaps  about  with  the  contractors' 
carts.  Their  horses  show  that  the  men  don't  know  anything— 
except  just  which  side  of  the  road  to  keep.' 

So  spoke  the  carpenter,  in  simple  affirmation  of  facts 
common  just  now  to  attract  much  attention.  But,  as  I  have  said 
the  evidence  of  change  presents  itself  unsought;  and  the  for 
going  pages  were  already  written  when  chance  brought  to  m^ 
knowledge  two  minut«  details  which,  placed  side  by  side,  seem 
almost  to  sum  up  the  situation. 

One  of  these  details  was  an  expression  of  the  too  common 
slief  that  inefficiency  is  an   effect  of  education.     Tliere   had 

'been  a  public  display  of  physical  drill  by  the  children  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  the  parent'  were  not  all  well  pleased. 
True,  it  was  the  attempt  at  dressing  the  children  in  nniibrmit 
that  was  the  chief  grievance,  on  the  score  of  expense;  hot  und« 
ueath  the  more  definite  complaints  the  tones  could  be  heard  of  j 
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fandamental  distrust  of  education  as  we  have  it,  as  though  the  people 
were  dimly  conscious  that  it  was  not  providing  what  thej  required 
or  what  they  could  respect.  And  presently  this  distrust  found 
voice.  '  I've  heerd  more  'n  one  say  how  the  children  goes  to  school 
id  learns  all  manner  o'  things,  and  won't  stick  xoork.'  A  smith, 
well  known  to  me,  was  de&nitely  instanced  as  saying, '  I've  give 
my  boys  the  best  education  I  knew  ;  and  now  here  they  be,  better 
able  to  work  than  what  I  be,  and  shirks  it.     I  got  to  keep  'em.' 

Now,  I  know  this  to  be  substantially  true  of  these  •  boys' ; 

^•nd  though  I  suspect  that  the  blame  is  not  due  where  the  smith 

it,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  his  sons  do  not  take  to  hard 

rork.     And  nothing  could  be  more  pointed  than  the  contrast 

'between  one  of  these,  who  is  employed  at  a  *  soft  job '  in  the 

garden  of  a  villa,  and  a  man  of  the  older  type,  who  lately  threw 

up  a  very  similar  employment  because  it  was  not  exacting  enough 

for  his  sophisticated  taste. 

For  this  old  man — '  Fanner '  he  is  nick-named — could  not 

his  appetite  for  work,  although  he  is  no  longer  capable  of 

more  severe  forms  of  it.     His  lift*  hits  been  spent  chiefly  in 

ligging  hop-grounda  ;  but  at  last  he  found  that  he  could  not  do 

so  well  as  he  thought  it  ^lionUl  l>e  done,  and  dischargp<I  him- 

If,  against  the  wish  of  his  employer,  whom  he  had  served  twentyJl 

seven  years.    Then  he  looked  about  for  something  to  do.    He 

vu  then  seventy-five  years  old. 

Fortunately  he  was  known  and  respected,  as  was  proved  only 
laat  year,  when  a  lady  gave  him  for  his  golden  wedding  'just 
about  s  nice  Bible.     He  wa«  as  much  as  a  foot  long,  and  nine 

.indies  wide,  and  as  thick !    He  roust  ha'  coft  a  lot  o'  money.' 

knd  now,  when  the  old  miui  wanted  light  work,  this  lady  put  him 
'  On  in  her  garden. 

Ungrateful  old  Farmer  then  !  For  neither  the  costly  gift  nor 
the  sabsequeni  consideration  could  deter  him  from  walking  off 
flfDt  of  the  lady's  garden  after  a  few  day«  tliere — without  any 
coqjanation  t-o  her,  so  far  as  1  could  gather.  To  others,  however, 
be  explained  :  'She' would  come  out,  and  tell  him  to  do 
petty  job—'  not  more  'n  half  an  hour's  work,  perhaps ' — and  tl>«i ' 
lesTe  him — '  not  oome  near  'n  again  for  houm.'  And  his  pnurtieal 
1,  accustomed  to  digging  by  the  acre,  had  been  so  galled  by 
liii  uflbu8tne«*>Uke  proc«<Jure  that  he  might  not  endure  it,  and 
jralked  away  far  hia  oonuicncc'  sake. 

GEORUS  Ikl('B.XE. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Mayor  was  gravely  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  the  villa^  ; 
for,  though  awakened,  it  had  refused  to  be  roused.     Why»  it  asked, 
should  the  English  land  at  St.  Gildas-de-Loheac  ?    There  were  no 
prizes  to  cut  out,  no  guns  to  carry  off.    If  the  village  was  dreaminjt  j 
of  the  SautereUe,  it  preferred  to  turn  over  on  its  other  side  andj 
dream  of  her  again.    Only  half  a  dozen  of  the  poorest  followed ' 
their  Mayor,  fearful  lest  he,  the  miller,  should  refuse  to  griixd  their 
meagre  pocketfuls  of  grain  next  harvest  time  if  they  refused.    So, 
shivering  in  the  cold  night  air,  catching  their  feet,  and  pricking 
their  legs  among  the  dry  bents  and  low-growing  gorse,  this  con- 
tingent of  the  People  followed  its  intrepid  leader.    As  he  knocked 
at  the  yet  sohd  wooden  gates  of  the  monastic  precincts,  PierrBJ 
gripped  Yves'  shoulder  and  whispered  tremblingly  : 

'  Look  !    Holy  Virgin  ! ' 

For  from  among  the  ruins  of  each  of  the  towerlets  that  flanked 
the  gateway  rose  a  white-hooded  shape,  one  with  outstretched, 
menacing  arm.  Quite  distinctly  they  appeared  and  vanished.  Th^j 
Mayor,  his  nose  to  the  gate,  knew  nothing  of  it  till  with  a  hoa 
cry  of  '  The  White  Fathers ! '  his  escort  scattered  behind  him. 
running  and  sprawling  among  the  gorse  bushes  amid  gaspii 
invocations  to  their  particular  virgins  and  saints.  Greatlj 
angered,  the  Mayor  went  in  pursuit,  rallying  his  men  with  taunts, 
imprecations,  and  thundering  words  of  command.  The  flj 
lights  on  the  tracery  of  the  chapel  windows  were  no  longer  visible 
The  whole  cargo  was  in  the  vault,  and  the  men  were  iimshinf 
stowing  it  away.  D'Haguerty  and  the  first  Lieutenant  of  the 
dain/tU  stood  not  far  off  in  earnest  converse,  when  to  them  ?nt«T 
headlong  Midshipman  Jones,  his  white  sail  seeming  to  wing  ! 

'  Strange  sail  hove  in  sight  just  outside  the  gates,  sir.  eJ 

to  the  first  Lieutenant.    '  Can't  say  how  many  guus  she  «..  r^ 
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the  cut  of  her  jib,  bnt  strikes  me  it's  the  enemy.  Hammond  and 
I  worked  the  ghosts  at  'em,  and  they  squealed  and  scuniod  like  so 
many  rabbits.' 

Jones  gave  a  gratified  chuckle  at  the  recollection  of  bis  success- 
iul  dramatic  performance. 

*  Coming  back,  d'yo  think,  Jones  ? '  asked  the  first  Lieutenant, 
without  smiling. 

'  Mo8t  likely,  sir.  There's  an  old  devil  among  'era  cursing  at 
*em  like  blazes  in  a  lingo  like  Welsh,  and  I  expect  he'll  bring  'em 
op  again.  But  don't  }'ou  be  afraid.  Give  Hammond  and  me  a 
eoople  of  men  and  we'll  send  'em  all  to  Hell  in  the  twinkling  of  a 
bed-po«t.' 

*  Of  course  you  will,  Mr.  Jones,  if  you're  ordered  to,'  returned 
Ihe  Lieutenant  coldly.  '  But  you  ain't.  Go  and  bring  in  Hammond 
at  once,  and  no  more  sky-larking,  if  you  please.' 

Jonefl  retired,  inwardly  indignant  nt  the  first  Lieutenant's 
cowardice.     The  Lieutenant  stepped  down  into  the  vault. 

'  Drop  the  damned  cargo,  my  lads — it  can  stow  itaelf  now. 
«  enemy's  upon  us,  and  you've  got  to  slip  your  moorings  and 
for  the  cutter.' 

There  was  heard  a  great  knocking  at  the  wooden  gates,  on 
which  the  Ma3ror  was  beating  with  a  stone.  Martin  shrieked,  as 
it  were,  in  a  whiHi>er : 

'  The  dowtnier$ !  We  are  lost ! '  and  threw  out  despairing 
bands. 

*  Damn  your  eyes,  mate,*  observed  a  flat-headed  sailor  good* 
natunnlly ;  '  don't  you  be  afcarcd.  We'll  beat  'cm  for  you,  if  it 
was  Boncy  himself.' 

*  To  the  cutter !  *  commanded  the  Lieutenant  in  a  low  voice, 
*  and  m  shoot  the  first  man  who  letfl  the  Krenchies  see  him/ 

*  You've  not  got  time,'  said  Lefmy  firmly.  *  The  best  chance 
is  t^i  lei  Martin  batten  us  down  in  here.' 

'  Oaptsin  liPfroy  is  right,'  ngwied  the  Count.  *  You  had  better 
lei  yourself  and  your  men  bo  concealed  hero,  Lieutenant.  I  will 
engBi^  to  get  rid  of  these  jvioplc,  whoever  they  are.* 

Lefroy  «p<jk«  to  Martin,  who  sprung  up  the  stepe. 

*  By  Gad,  sir ! '  cried  d'Haguerty  to  the  Lieutenant,  who  still 
itaied,  *  doa't  you  tee  you'r«  throwing  the  game  away  if  you're 

here?    Nothing  for  it  but  that  in  and  me  must  go 

LffB  still  wor^c. 
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The  knocking  sounded  yet  more  importunate.  The  Lieutenant 
yielded. 

'  Batten  us  down,  then,  and  look  aharp  ;  and  oblige  me.  Count, 
by  strangling  those  damned  midshipmen  if  you  come  acroes  them.^ 

Martin  and  the  Count  slowly  lowered  the  flat  graven  stone, 
falsely  relating  how  beneath  it  slept  the  dust  of  innumerable  d« 
Loheacs,  over  an  upturned  crowd  of  beef-coloured  British  faces 
and  indignantly  roUing  eyes.  Hands  flew  to  pistols  and  cutlasses, 
and  there  was  a  momentary  rush  towards  the  narrow  steps.  But 
the  Lieutenant  spoke,  and  silence  as  of  dead  dc  Loheacs  fell  on  a 
score  or  more  of  men  of  the  King's  Navy,  while  almost  over  their 
beads  passed  untroubled  the  feet  of  the  Mayor  of  Loheac  and  those 
of  his  half-dozen  followers. 

The  Mayor  was  inclined  to  believe  not  a  word  of  the  few  which 
Martin,  who  had  opened  the  gate,  bestowed  upon  him — words 
concerning  officers  of  the  Marine  inspecting  the  coast.  He  came 
into  the  bailiff's  kitchen,  whence  that  unwonted  light  had  caught 
his  vigilant  eye,  and  saw,  sure  enough,  an  officer  of  the  Marine 
drying  himself  before  the  fire,  while  a  strange  young  man  in  a 
shirt  sat  in  the  chimney-comer.  The  Mayor  was  not  one  to  hesi- 
tate long,  but  the  officer  was  before  him  in  opening  interrogatories. 

'  You  are  the  Mayor  of  Loheac,  sir  i '  he  inquired,  with  autho- 
rity, glancing  at  the  new  cocked  hat  planted  on  the  Mayor's 
grey  locks  and  the  new  tri-coloured  scarf  tied  over  attire  otherwise 
exiguous,  and  even  dirty.  *  Ah,  I  might  have  expected  this ! 
I  have  heard  reports  of  your  zeal ' — the  Coimt  had,  in  fact,  fully 
informed  himself  as  to  the  Mayor — '  but  how  did  you  learn  of  our 
arrival  i  ' 

The  assurance  "with  which  d'Haguerty  spoke  made  the  Mayor 
ashamed  of  liis  suspicions.  He  shifted  on  his  feet,  returned  the 
officer's  salute,  and  repUed  : 

'  Dame,  sir,  I  know  nothing  about  your  arrival.  I  see  a  light 
where  I  don't  expect  to  see  a  hght,  and  I  come  to  find  out  what  it 
means.  The  Enghsh  are  there,  the  Chouans  are  hero.  It  is  my 
duty  to  protect  the  sacred  soil  of  France  in  the  district  of  LobeAO 
from  the  pollution  of  slaves  and  traitors.'  And  the  Mayor  set  an 
accent  on  the  last  word  by  rolling  stem  eyes  on  Martin.  But 
Martin's  countenance  was  admirably  vacant.  He  seemed  half- 
aroused  from  sleep.    The  Count  answered  : 

*  So  long  aa  a  man  of  your  principles  is  Mayor,  neitlier  the 
Royalists  nor  the  English  will  dare  to  land  at  Loheac.' 
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It  ia  true.  The  cowardly  and  perfidious  sons  of  Albion  feAr  to 
ttud  the  soil  of  Liberty.  Should  they  attempt  it  I,  an  old  soldier, 
would  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  People,  which  would  rise  anci 
kntl  them  into  the  sea  ! '  cried  the  Mayor. 

*  I  am  sure  of  it,'  responded  the  Count  warmly.  '  Hy  colleague 
aztd  myself  also  do  not  fear  theae  brigands.  The  Minister  of  the 
Marine  has  commissioned  us  to  inspect  the  coast  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  some  new  signalling  stations,  but  finding  the  roads  very 
iMd  we  took  a  boat  to  come  here.  The  night  was  so  dark  our 
bofttmen  completely  lost  their  bearings ;  but  we  landed  here  some- 
Ik>w,  and  I  told  them  to  get  back  as  quickly  as  possible  lest  they 
should  run  into  the  English  at  daybreak.' 

'  We  don't  want  signalling  stations,'  returned  the  Mayor, 
•tending  on  the  dignity  of  his  office.  '  Tell  the  Minister  we  have 
■ever  had  them,  and  don't  want  them.' 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shouldora  and  smiled  sadly.  'The 
QoTBznment  issues  its  orders,  and  the  part  of  us  officials  is  to  obey 
tbno.  It  was  my  intention.  Mr.  Mayor,  to  bring  you  our  papers 
M  aoQli  M  it  was  day.  Since  you  are  here  I  will  show  them  at  once. 
Oar  paasports  are  here ' — and  he  handed  over  the  usual  papers  to 
IJm  Mayor — '  FeuUU  de  rtnOe  also.  And  here  is  our  ooouxussion 
fnin  the  Minister  of  the  Marine.' 

This  was  a  large  document  of  a  kind  the  Mayor  had  never 
w«n  before,  a  genuine  form  from  the  French  Ministry  of  the 
Maiine  fraudulently  filled  in.  He  perused  it  so  long,  and  with  a 
gravity  so  profound,  that  it  might  have  alarmed  the  odd- 
i^isaton  had  he  not  been  holding  it  upside  down.  For  reading 
was  not  among  the  Mayor's  accomplishments.  He  returned  it 
to  d'Uaguerty. 

*  Your  papers  are  correct,  air,'  he  said,  '  and  as  the  representa- 
tire  of  Qovemmont  in  the  district  of  L<jheac,  I  shall  esteem  it  my 
duty  to  give  you  every  aaaistance.' 

'Kindly,  then,  provide  us  with  a  carriage  and  two  horses  good 
noa|^  to  take  us  eight  or  ten  leagues  on  our  way  to-morrow. 
We  diall  fix  up  some  quite  temporary  signalling  gear  on  this  old 
tma,  and  Mnd  a  man  down  to  see  to  it  in  a  week  or  two.    The 

womaa  hsf*  will  give  us  our  breakfast,  and  wo  shall  want  to 

ai  sooo  as  the  sun  is  up  to-morrow  morning.' 

*  I  havn  a  pair  of  cxcelir-tit  liurses,  sir.'  »aid  the  zealous  Mayor. 
*  very  supefior  to  the  puat-Uorses  at  the  inn,  which  is  kept  by  ao 
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ignorant  oldJRoyalist.    I  think  it  is  my  daty  in  my  pomtion  to  ofEet 
you  the  use  of|them.' 

D'Hagueity  was  thanking  the  Mayor  in  the  temperate  fasbioa 
of  a  man  receiving  but  his  due.'when  the  People  made  its  way 
silently  into  the  kitchen.  It  was  armed  with  one  musket,  two 
rusty  Bwoids,  two  sickles,  and  a  pmning-knife  on  a  stick.  When 
it  was  assembled  the  Mayor's  followers  began  to  talk  to  him,  both 
one  at  a  time  and  all  together,  in  Breton,  and  they  did  not  appear 
to  be  in  agreement  with  their  leader. 

The  Oomit  asked  in  French  what  was  the  matter. 

'  They  are  afraid  of  ghosts,'  replied  the  Mayor  scornfully.  '  They 
say  the  White  Fathers  pursued  them  in  the  court.  These  are  the 
superstitions  the  priests  teach  these  ignorant  men  in  order  to  get 
money  out  of  them.   But  I  will  show  them  how  to  behave  to  ghosts.' 

The  Count  and  Patrick  Dillon  felt  seriously  uneasy,  remember- 
ing that  Jones  and  Hammond  had  not  been  consigned  to  the  tomb 
of  the  de  Loheacs.  And  perhaps  at  that  moment  these  two 
young  gentlemen  were  the  only  thoroughly  happy  human  beia^^rf 
within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery.  They  lay  on  their  stomso^^l 
on  the  wet  grass  behind  a  ruined  wall,  laughing  violently  under 
the  wet  folds  of  their  sails.  But  they,  too,  were  destined  to  their 
moment  of  imeasiness.  The  Mayor  rushed  out,  speaking  to  the 
ghosts  in  abusive  and  blasphemous  language,  and  striking  with  his 
stick  on  the  stones  just  above  them.  They  did  not  understand 
exactly  what  he  was  saying,  but  they  understood  that  he  was  a 
man  on  whom  apparitions  would  be  wasted.  Happily  the  grumbles 
of  his  followers  and  the  wily  dissuasions  of  the  Count  prevented 
the  Mayor  from  carrying  the  matter  further.  With  much  polite- 
ness and  more  relief  d'Haguerty  assisted  to  close  the  monastery 
gates  behind  the  defenders  of  Loheac.  Then  the  men  of  the  Di»- 
dainful  emerged  from  their  imprisonment,  subdued,  discontented 
with  the  ignominy  of  their  position.  Some  went  to  hail  the  cutter, 
which  had  put  out  a  few  yards  and  lay  concealed  bcliind  a  rock. 
Others  hastened  to  rig  up  an  improvised  signal-station  in  a  comer 
of  the  ruins,  visible  from  theses,  but  hidden  from  the  land,  whereby 
the  smugglers,  through  whom  the  British  Government  proposeid  to 
keep  in  touch  with  their  agents,  might  comnianieate  with  the 
ships  if  more  direct  means  failed.  At  length  the  last  of  the  orew 
dropped  from  the  rocks  into  the  cutter.  The  dark  sea  hissed  and 
whitened  for  a  few  moments  under  the  broad  blades  of  the  out, 
and  then  all  traces  of  boat  and  crew  vanished  in  the  Uaok  golf  of 
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night,  leaving  the  two  adventurers  standing  alone  apon  the  shores 
of  France. 

But  this  was  not  Patrick  Dillon's  final  adiea  to  the  British 
fl«et.  When  the  dewy  gossamers  Htretched  still  unbroken  across 
the  pathways  to  the  village,  he  stood  alone  between  a  rained 
tower  and  ihe  clifi.  Before  him  lay  the  wide  Atlantic  in  the  soft 
gny  of  the  April  dawn,  a  grey  HiifTiised  with  the  faint  gold  of  the 
approaching  son ;  a  sea  clear,  colourless,  silent  aa  the  sky,  from 
which  the  filmy  line  of  the  horizon  barely  divided  it.  And  there, 
Dtionless  and  majestic,  solid  upon  that  airy  sea  yet  silent  and 
Bmin^y  remote  as  clouds,  Boated  the  ships  of  England.  Bat  he 
taiew  that  at  this  hour  the  point  where  he  stood  would  be  watched 
firotn  their  decks.  And  as  the  first  rays  nf  the  sun  struck  on  their 
rifling  sails  a  red  and  yellow  handkerchief  fluttered  from  the  new 
■gnal-station  at  St.  Gildas-de-Lohea^.  It  was  the  Hag  of  Spain, 
i,  lifting  hi«  hat,  Patrick  Dillon  throe  times  saluted  it  with 
lelAey/' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ov  a  morning  when  the  very  sun  appeared  new-bom,  when  the 
•mefftkl  flash  of  Spring  was  sorprising  the  bare  places  of  the  earth, 
the  birds  called  and  aang  among  the  white  and  green  of  the 
two  young  prinoea  were  sitting  in  a  shaded  room.  It  was 
in  ilaelf  a  pleasant  room,  with  its  striped  and  sprigged  wallpaper, 
tti  famitare  of  liglit  and  pore  deaign,  its  curtains  of  apple«grMti 
mUc  ;  a  room  of  feminine  elegance  which  should  surely  have  breathed 
of  parfome  and  flow«n.  But  its  windows  were  shut,  and  on  on« 
■da  the  blinds  were  drawn,  while  on  the  other  they  were  over> 
shadowed  by  a  stone  anibde  bounding  a  gravelled  courtyard.  The 
atmosphere  was  heavy  with  the  odour  of  tobacco,  cigar-ends  lay 
about  on  satin-wood  tables,  and  grey  aahM  atnwed  the  Aobtusob 
carpet.  This  confined  air,  the  pallid  oompiarions  of  the  young 
mea.  and  a  certain  sadness  in  their  full  dark  eyes  gave  an  impresaioD 
of  dnlneas,  of  sullen  listleasneas  at  odds  with  the  riotous  joy  of  the 
imnadiog  Spring.  And  they  were  occupied  in  a  manner  atrangD 
eaon^  for  mascuhne  youth,  being  seated  before  two  large  em> 
btoidefy  framea,  the  elder  embossing  a  crimson  altar- frontal  with 
gold  aad  ailver  tlnead,  the  other  working  gold  stan  on  a  blue 
vahrel  mantle,  such  as  certain  images  of  the  Virgin  wear  on  feast 
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dap.    At  the  further  end  of  the  room  a  white-haired  prieat 
reading  aloud  in  a  monotonous  nasal  voice. 

'  Comjtletu  a  Timotheo  precibus  surrexU  Maura,  et  <Saticto 
Sjnritu  incUata ' 

At  tliis  point  there  was  a  low  explosive  splutter  from  thd  other 
side  of  the  altar-frontal,  which,  if  the  poor  chaplain  had  not  been 
somewhat  deaf  and  quite  sure  that  such  a  thing  could  not  happen, 
he  would  have  taken  for  a  suppressed  laugh.  The  younger  prince 
looked  up  from  threading  a  needle  in  surprise,  and  saw  his  brother 
bending  over  a  stumpy  grey  book. 

'  What  is  it,  Fernando  ? '  he  whispered. 

The  elder  prince  held  up  the  book,  open  at  a  woodcut. 

'  Perrico  borrowed  it  for  me.     Very  amusing  ! ' 

'  Good.     Let  him  read  it  to  us  while  our  hair  is  being  curled.' 

'  He  cannot — it  is  French.' 

'  What  a  pity  ! '  Don  Carlos  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  Nothing 
is  amusing  if  one  has  the  trouble  of  reading  it  oneself.' 

A  lacquey  in  yellow  livery  opened  the  door. 

*  Your  Highness  rang.'  ^h 

Don  Ferdinand  silenced  him  with  a  grimace  and  a  lifted  fingeq^l 

'  What  is  it,  Perrico  ?  I  want  to  get  rid  of  this  tiresome  old 
man  who  is  reading.    Say  there  are  persons  waiting  to  see  me.' 

Perrico  threw  out  his  chest  and  assumed  a  countenance  of 
grotesque  pomposity,  announcing  in  Spanish  : 

'  Their  Excellencies  the  princely  dogs  and  the  senoritas  the 
little  cats  request  an  audience  to  receive  your  Highnesses'  thanks 
for  the  concert  they  provide  for  your  Highnesses  every  night 
without  gratuity.' 

Perrico  Collado  had  such  a  droll  faoe  that  Don  Carlos  doubled 
up  behind  his  embroidery^frame  and  stuffed  a^handkerchief  into 
his  mouth  while  he  laughed.  But  Ferdinand  answered  with  grave 
dignity : 

'  It  is  well.     I  will  receive  their  Excellencies  presently.* 

Then,  turning  suavely  to  the  chaplain,  said  in  French  : 

'  I  regret,  Father,  to];^interraptJ  this  reading,  but  there  are 
persons  here  who  are  waiting  for  an  audience  with  us.  I  long 
to  hear  more  of  the  blessed  saints  Timotheus  and  Maura,  and 
intend  to  devote  my  evening  meditation  to  their  trials  and 
sufferings.' 

The  chaplain — a  simple  old  man,  chosen  because  be  h^'A  ^^<^ri 
confessor  to  some  long-dead  Bourbon — bowed  himself  out  d 
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It  onoe  with  the  piety  and  the  coiirteous  manners  of  the  Prince  of 
lie  Aatohaa,  as  here  he  was  called  ;  but  elsewhere  they  called  liiiii 
Ferdinand  the  Beloved,  Ferdinand  the  Desired,  Ferdinand  VII., 
^King  and  martyr  of  martjrred  Spain. 

*■  Oome  in  and  shut  the  door,  Perrico,'  said  the  King  when  the 
chaplain  had  left.    '  Is  there  any  news  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  your  Majesty,  and  good.' 

'  What  ?     Quickly  ! ' 

'  The  English  lord  has  won  another  victory ' 

'  Bah,  Collado !    What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  courier 
brought  anything  from  the  Emperor.' 
J      '  Nothing,  your  Majesty.' 

Ferdinand's  (ace  fell,  and  he  sighed. 

'  Ah,  well !     We  shall  see.     I  cannot  believe  that  the  Purest 
Virgin  has  forsaken  us.' 

'  They  say,  your  Majesty,  that  Talleyrand  is  coming.  The 
Prinoeas  has  received  a  post.' 

The  troubled  countenance  cleared  somewhat. 

'  That  may  mean  something.    You  can  go,  Perrico.' 

'  Let  us  hear  about  the  English  victory  first,'  cried  Carlos. 

The  King  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

*  Nonsense  !    Go  away,  Collado.' 

^  Perrico  had  all  this  while  been  trying,  as  actively  aa  a  respectful 
litude  permitted  to  get  something  out  of  an  inner  belt.     Now  he 
it — a  crumpled  scrap  of  folded  paper. 

*  Pardon  me,  your  Majesty,'  he  said,  '  an  Italian  with  a  haud- 
OTgan  and  a  monkey  was  in  the  town  this  morning,  and  he  gave  me 
tliia  for  your  Majesty.' 

*  From  our  friends  in  Spain  f  '  queried  Ferdinand. 
'  Who  knows,  your  Majesty  f  * 

The  King  opened  the  folded  pa{)er,  glanced  at  the  writing 
within,  changed  countenance,  and  scratched  his  forehead.  It 
was  a  aign  with  which  Perrico  was  acquaint^,  and  he  edged  nearer 
(he  door.  There  was  short  silence ;  then  in  a  low  but  empbatio 
Toiee  the  King  uttered  several  tremendous  imprecations,  apparently 

the  writer  of  the  letter  and  all  his  occoniplioes. 

*  Jecus,  Maria,  and  Joseph  ! '  ejaculated  Carlos  in  terror. 

*  Be  quiet,  you  fool !  '  snapped  his  brother. 
Parrieo  judged  it  prudrnf  to  drop  upon  his  knees. 

*  Fardkui !     Pardon,  your  Majesty  !    I  thought ' 

Ferdinand  aeized  the  lacquoy  by  the  collar,  and  raising  a  ioot, 
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fortunaU^ly  as  Lightly  shod  as  a  ladj's,  bestowed  upon  him  half  a 
dozen  vigorous  kicks. 

*  Raacai !  traitor !  If  ever  you  bring  me  such  a  note  again 
you  shall  be  hange<l.  Accursed  feUow  !  I'll  tell  Barthelemy,  and 
you  shall  be  hanged — yes,  hanged.' 

He  emphasised  the  word  with  a  particidarly  violent  kick,  which 
despatched  Perrico  sUding  over  the  waxed  Qoor. 

*  Pardon,  your  Majesty  !     I  thought ' 

'  How  dare  you  think,  you  beast  !     Be  oS.,  or  I  shall  kill  you  !  * 
Perrico  slunk  out,  straightened  his  Uvery  in  the  corridor,  and 

reflected  that,  after  all,  one  might  still  earn  a  dishonest  penny  by 
taking  notes  without  receiving  kicks  for  dehvering  them. 

The  King  hurried  to  a  small  silver  lamp  kept  burning  for  the 

convenience  of  the  smokers,  and  held  the  scrap  of  paper  in  the    

flame  till  it  biuned  to  his  very  flnger-ends.  ^^| 

'  Some  insult  they  have  dared  address  to  you  ? '  asked  Gkdo^^ 
tears  uf  sympathetic  emotion  in  his  dark  eyes. 

'  Much  worse — the  devils  ! ' 

'  But  what,  Fernando  ? ' 

'  Idiots  who  want  me  to  escape.  Escape  !  They'll  get  me  shot 
in  a  ditch  Uke  d'Enghien,  or  I  shall  be  found  dead  in  my  bed  some 
day,  if  they  don't  take  care.' 

'  A  folly,  of  course  !  But  I  don't  want  to  spend  all  my  life  in 
France,  brother.  That's  why  I'm  glad  when  I  hear  the  English 
have  beaten  the  French.  The  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  can 
make  good  use  even  of  the  vilest  instruments,  Fernando ;  and  if 
the  EngUsh  really  did  win,  they  would  make  you  King  again.' 

'  What  sort  of  a  King  ?  A  constitutional  sovereign,  no  donbk 
No,  senor  !  Besides,  no  one  will  ever  really  beat  Napoleon,  and  if 
only  these  cursed  meddlers  would  leave  my  affairs  alone,  I  could 
get  him  to  do  something  for  me.  Joseph  will  be  tired  in  time  of 
trying  to  manage  the  Spaniards.' 

'  Oh,  Fernando !  do  you  think  the  Emperor  would  ever  make 
you  King  again  ?  ' 

*  Why  not,  when  he  sees  the  Spaniards  won't  be  quiet  till  they 
get  me  1  And  when  he  sees  I  am  wilhng  to  do  ever3rthing — yes, 
everything  he  want*  ?  We  are  young  yet,  Carlos ;  we've  plenty  of 
time.  We'll  get  back  to  Spain  before  we  die,  and  once  there,  little 
brother,  what  a  dance  we'll  lead  these  Constitutioualifits,  these 
Atheists  and  Freemasons !  We'll  find  somft  wav  even  l^^  ii*v  oi 
the  traitors  who  have  gone  over  to  Joseph.' 
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'  If  wc  get  back  ! '  returned  Carlos  gloomily ;  '  but  what  if  wc 
die  b^re  ?     1  do  hope  the  Cliorch  will  bestow  on  us  the  title  of 
tyn..' 
Ferdinand  laughed. 

*  T  make  over  that  title  to  you,  bleased  Martyr  Carioe  ;  I  prefer 
that  of  Most  Cathohc  King.' 

He  8eat4xl  himself  at  a  writing-tablc  and  opened  a  desk. 

*  Liaten  !  I  am  composing  a  letter  to  Napoleon.  "  Sire — " 
you  see  I  humiliate  raj-self  to  address  him  aa  "  Sire  " — "  Sire,  with 
what  profound  joy  my  brother  and  myself  have  heard  of  the  gloricnis 

ictoriea  which "  ' 

Again  a  yellow-liveried  lacquey  was  at  the  door,  this  time  a 
ichman. 

'  Highness,  the  Princess  asks  an  audience  for  herself  and  guests — 
from  Spain.' 

The  two  princes  looked  up  alertly. 
'  Prom  Spain  ?     Who  are  they  ?  * 

'  A  priest,  Highne.-w,  and  a  lady — young  and  very  pretty.' 
'  Women  again  ! '  murmured  Carios  iiignificantly  in  Spanish. 
'  What  are  their  names  ?  '  asked  Ferdinand. 
The  lacquey  did  not  know.     There  was  a  pause. 
'  Say  you  are  unwell,'  muttered  Carlos. 

The  younger  shoiild  not  take  on  himself   to  decide ;    no  the 
I,  closing  the  de^ik,  turned  again  to  the  lacquey. 

*  Bay  I  shall  be  charme<l  to  receive  the  Princess  and  any  risitors 
is  pleased  to  bring  with  her.' 
The  Iacqu«»y  went  out. 

Is  this  wise,  my  brother  ?  '  asked  Carlos.     *  This  woman  ia 
ibably  another  of  Napoleon's  female  agent«.' 
Ferdmand  shrugged  hii  thouldets. 

*  We  have  shown  we  know  how  to  defend  ourselves.' 
'  fiy  the  help  of  the  purest  Maria.     But  do  not  let  us  court 

smptAtion.' 
'  No — we  will  be  courted  by  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  bo  pretty,' 
replied  Ferdinand  defiantly. 

He  stepped  before  a  mirror,  arranged  his  high  curU  with  a  pocket 

rOomb,  aad  p«a»mi  a  little  powder-puff  over  hi.s  fae«.     It  was  the 

it  of  an  actor,  and  with  such  a  change  of  air  and  coutitenanoe 

sa  aicoompluhed  act^^r  asromeii  when  He  stepa  on  to  the  atAge, 

FerdlnAod  VTI.  prepared  to  raoeive  the  strangers. 

It  was  a  young  King  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  tlie  room  when 
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the  door  was  flung  open  to  admit  Madame  de  Talleyrand,  PrinoeM 
of  Benevente,  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Coloma  and  her  brotitecB, 
Pascual  Hcrmenegildo  and  Diego,  the  Abbe.  A  young  King,  pale 
with  a  touch  of  melancholy,  hia  big  nose  and  lip  hall-marks  of  his 
Bourbon  descent,  his  splendid  eyes,  well-set  head  and  raven  hair, 
the  lithe  grace  of  his  figure,  a  heritage  from  his  Tuscan  mother ; 
and  from  the  glorious  past  of  Spain,  that  magnificent  port  of  her 
old-world  kings  and  nobles,  the  secret  of  which  now  lies  hidden  in 
their  dusty  graves. 

What  a  moment  was  this  for  Luzita  !  She  stood  at  that  point 
towards  which  the  eyes  of  a  whole  nation  were  turned  in  hope,  in 
paaaonate  loyalty,  in  proud  and  tierce  resolve.  She  stood  in  the 
presence  of  that  legitimate  and  Catholic  King  whose  name  was  on 
her  lips  morning  and  night,  with  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  and 
the  Saints.  And  this  King  was  also  a  young  man,  a  prisoner,  the 
victim  of  base  treachery  and  cruel  injustice.  And,  alas !  she 
herself  was  condemned  to  appear  before  him  as  among  the  number 
of  his  enemies.  She  stood  with  clasped  hands  and  downcast  ey^, 
himiihated  as  a  penitent,  devout  aa  one  who  awaits  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The  King  meantime,  surprised  on  hearing  the  names  of  the 
new-comers,  dalhed  in  interchange  of  greetings  and  complimenta 
with  the  Princess  de  Benevente,  while  he  considered  what  recepiioi 
he  should  accord  his  Spanish  visitors.  Logically  he  could  not  resent 
their  allegiance  to  the  Intruder  King,  because  be  himself  professed 
to  be  perfectly  contented  with  the  accession  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But,  in  fact,  his  heart  burned  within 
him,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  lest  a  look  should 
betray  his  feelings.  The  Abbe,  '  all  smiling  and  smart,'  hia  hat 
under  his  arm,  watched  the  King's  countenance  clo.sely,  but  found 
it  a  closed  book.  The  situation  was  made  easy  by  the  Princess's 
complete  unconsciousness  that  it  was  difiBcult.  She,  good  woman, 
had  a  European  reputation  for  denseness ;  and  she  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  poor  Prince  of  the  Asturias  would  be  delighted  to  see  a 
Spanish  priest  and  a  Spanish  lady  at  Valen^ay.  And  as  she  wad 
equally  sure  that  the  Prince  was  of  a  most  affectionate  dispositic 
and  very  grateful  for  her  kindness  to  him  and  his  brother,  it 
not  strike  her  that  he  made  an  undue  pause  before  turning  from 
her  to  the  guests  she  was  introducing.  Ferdinand  at  length  rais 
his  eyes  from  the  ground,  unwillingly,  hardly  able  to  keep  com4 
mand  of  his  amiable  half-smile ;  and  when  they  rested  on  the 
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ijAlarquesa  he  lost  it  altogether.  The  be&utifuJ  Luz  stood  before 
dnesed  in  a  long  straight  pelisse  of  pearl  grey,  her  chestnut 
liair  partly  covered  by  a  grey  turban-shaped  headdress  with  white 
ostrich  plumes  curling  round  it.  Her  head  was  bowed,  her  btoad 
white  eyelids  were  lowered,  so  that  a  man's  eye*  could  dwell  un- 

lenged  on  the  perfect  outline  of  her  drooping  face,  the  slender, 
ithful,  and  yet  stately  grace  of  her  figure.     And  the  eyes  of 
Ferdinand  did  dwell  on  these  for  a  measurable  space  of  silence, 

the  actor's  smile  on  his  face  yielded  to  one  of  grave,  sincere, 
Bt  wondering  admiration.     He  stretched   his  hand   towards 

without  a  word,  and  without  a  word,  she,  sinking  deep  in  a 

'eoartly  curtsey,  pressed  on  it  the  homage  of  her  fresh  anil  fervent 

lipa.    She  raised  her  head,  and  still  in  silence,  the  shining  violet- 

blae  eyos  pleading,  adoring,  held  in  their  gaze  and  lighted  witli 

beir  light  the  dark  eyes  bending  above  tiiem.     The  Princess,  her- 

ODce  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful  adventuresses  of 

geDeration,  smiled,  comprehending  the  silence  of  tlie  King, 
^e  Ahhfs  motBtened  his  red  lips  with  satisfaction,  and  reflected 
how  usefully  a  weaned  child  such  aa  his  sister  may  be  employed  to 
piay  on  the  cockatrice's  den,  both  to  test  the  state  of  the  animal's 
temper  and  to  improve  it.  Pascual  Viilarta,  whose  feelings  on  the 
arrival  of  his  Josefino  relations  had  been  mixed,  breathed  again. 
The  vision  of  Luz  still  swimming  before  his  eyes,  the  King  greeted 
liie  Abbi  with  a  mechanical  effusion  of  amiability,  hardly  aware 
whom  he  was  addressing.  To  Pascual  he  spoke  a  few  words  of 
badinage,  which,  trivial  as  they  were,  still  sounded  pleasantly  in 
the  young  man's  ears,  because  of  late  he  had  been  the  recipient 
oolj  of  that  sugared  snule  the  exact  meaning  of  which  he  knew. 
It  was  the  nnile  with  which  Ferdinand  received  M.  de  Barthilemy, 
tlie  Governor,  who  now  burst  into  the  room,  hardly  waiting  to  be 
annoimced.  He  was  a  dry  little  man  with  the  powdered  qoeoe 
and  punctiliousness  of  the  old  regime,  but  without  its  elegance. 
He  was  in  that  fixzling  state  of  mind  which  makes  a  fussy  man  appear 
▼iolent-tempered. 

'  Highness,  you  have  vinitors  here.  Prinoeaa,  this  is  quite  out 
of  order.  Theee  viators  should  have  been  notified  to  me.  I  am 
•stomabed — they  should  have  produced  me  their  papers — I  am 

ihooked ' 

*  No  need  to  be,  Oovemor,'  returned  the  Prinoeaa  in  her  sleepy 
way ;  *  tliej  *ie  the  lady  and  geatiflnuui  Talleyrand  wrote  aboqtt 
onlj  they  have  arrived  rather  sooner  than  was  expected.    Let  me 
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present  the  Governor  of  the  castle,  M.  dc  Barthelemy,  to  (iw  Mar- 
quiae  de  Santa  Coloma,  also  the  Abb^  de  Villarta.' 

'  The  proofs  of  your  identity,  Madame  and  Monsieur  !  Exouae 
me,  but  I  am  the  deputy  of  the  Emperor,  aad  I  must  have  the 
proofs  of  your  identity.' 

'Certainly,  Monsieur,'  answered  the  Abb^,  smiling  easily,  aad 
ranging  his  sister  on  the  right  hand  of  Pascual,  while  he  stood 
straight  on  the  left.  Paacual  was  fair,  and  his  eyes  were  the  colour 
of  Luzita's  ;  but  his  sleepy  eyelids  and  a  certain  heaviness  of  chin 
and  nose  related  his  countenance  to  Diego's. 

*  All  the  necessary  proofs  are  here,'  continued  the  Abbe,  indi- 
cating the  row  of  three.  '  Observe  that  the  family  beauty  runs  up 
the  scale  to  the  right — tra-la-la-la-ra.  In  justice  to  myself,  permit 
me  to  add  that  the  family  wit  runs  down  it  in  the  same  direction.' 
And  he  sang  down  the  scale  he  had  ascended. 

'  I  am  not  here  to  joke,  sir,'  cried  the  Grovemor,  liia  brow  like 
the  raised  map  of  a  mountainous  country  ; '  I  demand  your  papers.' 

The  Abb6  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  answered  with  instinctive 
hauteur  :  '  Then  kindly  send  for  my  man.  I  do  not  carry  my  own 
parcels.' 

But  resuming  his  gay  air,  with  a  glance  at  the  King :  '  Even  a 
poor  priest  has  a  soutane  to  preserve  and  a  figure  to  respect.' 

'  Send  Perrico  with  a  message  to  Barthelemy,  and  motut  guard 
yourself  over  these  dangerous  visitors,'  smiled  Ferdinand  '  We 
shall  at  any  rate  in  that  way  have  tlie  pleasure  of  your  company, 
of  which,  alas  !  we  now  enjoy  so  Uttle.' 

'  I  have  seldom  a  moment  to  spare,  Higlmess — the  duties  of 
my  position  are  too  exacting,'  rephed  de  Barthelemy,  pulling  op 
lus  stock  savagely,  and  extracting  a  bandana  handkerchief  from 
his  coat-tail  pocket  with  ferocity.  '  Yet  I  beheve  there  are  people 
who  envy,  positively  envy,  me.' 

The  Abb^  glided  into  the  dialogue. 

■■  They  envy  you,  Monsieur,  because  they  believe  you  t-o 
constantly  in  the  society  of  two  princes  famous  in  all  Europe  for 
their  wit  and  their  amiability.* 

'  If  it  is  the  fear  of  our  running  away,  de  Barthelemy,  which  gi^ 
you  so  much  uneasiness.'  said  Ferdinand  graciously,  '  I  can 
you,  you  need  give  yourself  no  trouble.  We  are  happier  at  Valen9ay 
than  we  have  ever  been  in  our  hves,  and  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  leave  it.  We  were  saying  so  only  this  morning — weie  we  ooi, 
my  Carlos  ?  ' 
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Carlos  relumed  hastily  :  '  Yes,  yes,  brother.  You  wen  saying 
that  nothing  would  induce  you  to  escape.' 

Luzita  could  not  help  blushing  a  Uttle  on  hearing  the  false- 
hoodi)  to  which  her  King  and  his  brother  were  obliged  to  stoop. 
But  doubtless  they  were  well  informed  of  the  loyal  liearts  and 
hands  busy,  perhaps  already,  in  Touraine,  and  were  anxious  to 
divert  all  suspicion  from  their  plans. 

*  1  well  beheve  your  Ili^nessee,*  cried  the  Governor,  waving  his 
idana.     '  Yours  is  indeed  an  enviable  life  compared  with  mine. 

li  is  Pouch6  I  have  to  satLsfy.  What  if  it  were  reported  to  him 
tiiat  I  bad  admitted  persons  to  the  castle  on  the  strength  of  a  mere 
ly  likeness  I  Such  a  thing  may  easily  bo  a  fraud.  But  it  is 
'papers  we  require  for  identification.  Oh,  these  everlasting  papers  ! 
I  have  never  a  mometit  in  which  to  open  a  book,  although  I  was 
saob  a  great  reader.' 
*TheQ  you  are  the  opposite  of  my  undo,  the  Infante  don 
Antonio,'  said  the  King ;  '  for  whereas  he  was  once  devoted  to  thu 
i,  and  never  opened  a  book,  he  now  spends  hours  among  the 
in  the  Pnnce  de  Benevente's  magnificent  Ubrary.' 

*  TWDc  of  an    angel ! '  cried    the   Princess.     '  Here  comes  his 
^hnesB  don  Antonio.' 
An  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  old  style,  with  a  powdered 

queue,  and  with  a  folio  under  his  arm,  entered  the  room  by  a  side 
He  was  a  healthy-looking  old  gentleman,  and  hix  com- 
ion  was  commonly  rosy,  his  black  eyes  bright.  Even  now, 
although  he  looked  pale  and  tired,  he  was  smiling  in  a  satisfied 
.  B>&nn«>r  under  the  end  of  his  long  nose,  and  did  not  forget  to  greet 
the  Princes*  with  an  amiable  gesture.  Then  he  dropped  into  an 
elbow-chair  in  the  exhausted  attitude  of  a  weary  old  nuui, 

*  Pardon  mo,  ladies/  he  murmured.    '  Bring  me  a  glass  of 
VUUrt*.' 

Pascnal  left  the  room,  and  the  Princess,  having  permission  to 
Mnk  down  on  a  chair  by  his  aide,  held  strong  Mlta  to  his  nos- 
and  fanned  him  until  the  powder  from  hu  tonp^e  flew  into 
eyes. 

*  Ai ! '  faa  breathed,  wiping  his  eyes.    ^  At  demi  l^ 
'  Prince—,  allow  me,'  oiisd  tiie  Abb4,  removing  the  weapons 

her  hands. 

*  Tlie  poor  dear  Prince ! '  exclaimed  the  Princess.  *  Where  can 
ke  have  Imn  to  tire  himself  Uke  this  ? ' 

'  Why  was  I  not  asked  for  an  sacort ! '  exclaimed  de  Barthflanj. 
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*  I  have  been  in  the  library,*  said  don  Antonio,  recovenng 
under  the  milder  treatment  of  the  Abb6.  He  spoke  Frenck 
with  difficulty.  '  I  have  climbed  on  ladders ;  I  have  read 
Latin.' 

1^*  Highneaa,  is  it  right  to  kill  yourself  with  study  ?  *  prot 
the  Princees  in  French  ;   while  don  Carlos  protested  in  S] 
that,  with  a  chaplain  to  read  him  lives  of  the  saints  and  a  valet  to 
read  him  novels,  it  was  quite  ridiculous  of  don  Antonio  to  read 
for  himaelf.    No  wonder  he  was  fatigued. 

'  I  envy  his  Highness  don  Antonio  his  opportimities,'  sighed 
the  Governor.  '  I  have  never  had  time  to  glance  at  the  celebrated 
Talleyrand  library,  although  I  have  heard  it  contains  piiceleas 
editions  of  the  Prince's  favourite  Latin  poete.' 

'  In  effect,  the  Prince  my  husband  is  very  proud  of  them,' 
said  the  Princess.     '  I  myself  read  only  French  and  English.' 

'  English,  Madame  ! '  cried  disapproving  voices. 

'  Yes ;  the  Prince  will  not  let  me  forget  that.  He  says  it  may 
one  day  be  iisefuL     One  never  knows  what  may  happen.' 

Don  Carlos  raised  his  eyebrows  and  found  himself  exchanging 
glances  with  the  Abbe.  Bon  Antonio  was  sipping  bis  Malaga, 
and  did  not  attend  to  what  was  passing,  since  he  did  not  under- 
stand it,  but  smiled  gently  in  approval  of  the  wine,  and  in  satis- 
faction at  his  own  accomplished  labours. 

*  At,  what  fatigue,  my  nephews  !  *  he  said.  '  The  labour  has 
been  long,  it  has  been  severe,  but  your  uncle  has  accomplished  it, 
thanks  to  the  Virgin  and  San  Udefonso.' 

Their  uncle's  strange  and  belated  passion  for  study  had  at  first 
been  a  joke  to  the  young  Infantes,  but  was  by  this  time  a  bore. 
Ferdinand  had  drawn  Luz  somewhat  apart  on  pretence  of  showing 
her  his  Church  embroidery,  of  which  there  would  have  been  less 
to  show  if  the  useful  Perhco  had  not  often  given  it  a  stroke  of  the 
needle. 

'  Marquesa,'  he  murmured,  '  they  tell  me  King  Joseph  is  your 
King.' 

Luz,  taken  by  surprise,  hesitated  and  blushed. 

'  Alas  ! '  he  sighed,  '  I  never  truly  envied  him  before.' 

*  I  am  like  Spain  herself,'  she  said.  '  One  King  is  on  her  throne. 
another  in  her  heart.' 

*  hx  her  heart  ?     Then  who  would  value  the  throne  ?  ' 
Luzita,  pursuing  her  own  thought,  quite  missed  the  thread  of 

Ferdinand's. 
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*My  Ring,  you  will  have  the  throne,  too.  Do  not  despair. 
All  Spain  is  ready  to  shed  its  heart's  blood  to  win  it  for  you.' 

'  All  ?  '  queried  the  King,  somewhat  nettled  at  her  imcoa* 
toioMnwi  'The  Marqu^-s  your  husband,  and  the  Abbe  your 
bmtiier,  and  your  father  also  ?  Are  they  shedding  their  hearts' 
biood  {or  me  ? ' 

The  Marqueaa  grew  pale,  but  spoke  firmly. 

'  All  are  most  unhappy  in  their  present  situation,  and  ardently 
BK  your  Majesty's  return.  But  some  have  too  quickly  de- 
i,  are  even  influenced  by  false  documents.  Shameful  lies  on 
the  part  of  your  enemies ' 

'  Hash !  You  must  not  talk  in  that  serious  tone.  My  wild 
beast  of  a  jailer  is  looking  towards  us.  In  a  moment  he  will  forbid 
us  to  converse  in  Spanish,  although  he  pretends  to  understaiiil  it. 
Obflerve  with  what  an  amiable  interest  I  ask  after  the  good  Ring 
Joseph's  health.  He  is  well  ?  What  a  satisfaction  t  I  smile,  but 
I  am  in  earnest  when  I  say  that  people  should  never  believe  docu- 
ments, and,  indeed,  you  must  not  even  believe  your  own  eyes  and 
ears.  DLssimulatioD  is  a  necessity.  It  is  even  a  duty  to  our 
ooontiy ;  for  we  must  assuredly  preserve  our  Uves ^ 

*  Aflsuredly ' 

*  Yet  I  sometimes  grow  weary  of  it  ah,  and  wish  I  were  in 
Heaven.' 

*  Mj  King  I    A  life  so  dear  to  thousands  ! ' 

*Who  knows?  Perhaps  I  am  there  already.  One  swallow, 
tbBjrsay,  doee  not  make  Summer,  but  one  angel  may  make  Heaven.' 

A  certain  sensation  in  the  little  circle  round  don  Antonio  com- 
municated itaelf  to  the  Ring  and  the  angel.  They  involuntarily 
looked  round.  The  old  Infante,  refreshed  and  radiant,  was  talking 
in  broken  French,  which  at  first  his  audience  hardly  followed. 
The  volumes  he  had  brought  with  him  had  the  arms  and  coronet 
of  Talleyrand  de  P6rigord  on  their  sumptuous  bindings.  The  foUo 
lay  npon  his  knees,  the  octavo  waa  between  his  small  and  jewelled 
hands. 

'  Is  this,  then,  the  Ovid  containing  the  fine  engravings  t  *  the 
GovBcnor  was  qoeationing.     '  A  tnaflore,  indeed.  Highness.' 

Dob  Antonio  took  the  octavo  by  the  two  sides  of  the  cover  «nd 
held  it  up.  The  leavea  of  the  book,  with  their  gilt  edges,  hung 
between  in  a  solid  block,  ntiil  \w  itwung  them  from  side  to  side. 

'  There  t '  be  cried  ;  '  it  i!«  Voltaire,  the  tBSoaL  Yon  have  tiie 
beaatiful  books,  Prinoc'vi,  all  of  them  uninjoied  ;  yet  they  can  no 
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loDger  do  the  least  little  harm.  Ah,  hijos  mioa  !  *  he  broke  ont  in 
triumphant  Spanish,  '  jrour  old  uncle  knows  how  to  protect  your 
innocent  minds  from  French  corruption.* 

With  a  puzzled  air  the  Governor  took  the  volume  of  Voltaire 
from  the  Infante  and  attempted  to  turn  the  leaves ;  but-,  thanks  to 
don  Antonio's  industrj,  that  waa  impossible,  since  be  had  pasted 
them  together  in  one  compact  mass. 

'  And  the  Ovid,  Highness  ?  '  stammered  the  Governor,  placing 
the  Voltaire  in  the  trembhng,  outstretched  hand  of  the  Princess. 

'The  Latin  poets  were  not  Christians,  my  children,'  said  don 
Antonio,  Ufting  an  admonishing  finger  ;  '  consequently  they  wrote 
many  ugly  things.  Their  Highnesses,  my  nephews,  were  obliged 
to  learn  Latin.  I  myself,  when  young,  refused  to  learn  it.  I  have 
been  now  for  the  first  time  a  httle  sorry.  But  no  matter.  When- 
ever I  have  seen  the  word  amor  or  the  name  of  Venus  I  have  pasted 
together  the  leaves  ;  I  have  closed  them  up.  I  have  thus  treated 
the  whole  library.     Hijos  mios,  what  a  labour  !  * 

He  opened  the  large  volume  on  his  knee  in  the  midst  of  a 
silence.     The  ivory- toned  paper,  the  wide  margins,  the  clear  aa< 
elegant  type  were  things  to  strike  even  the  ignorant  with  admira 
tioD. 

'  And  the  engravings  ?  '  almost  whispered  the  Princess,  poin 
with  a  shaking  finger. 

'  Do  not  be  afraid,  Princess.  The  pretty  ones  I  have ;  the 
ugly  ones,  no.     I  cut  them  out  with  scissors,  and  then ' 

He  made  a  gesture  as  of  tearing  something  across,  and  smiled 
round  him  ^umphant. 

Suddenly  the  cry  of  the  Princess  rent  the  air.  Her  eyes, 
generally  half- veiled  by  languid  hds,  glared  wide  open.  The 
phlegm,  the  lazy  grace,  which  served  her  not  ill  in  the  stead  of 
the  dignity  of  a  great  lady,  had  vanished  in  a  volcanic  moment. 
The  Princess  yielded  to  no  woman  bom  in  her  respect  for  rank 
and  royalty.  But  what  were  all  the  royal  princes  of  Europe  in 
immediate  importance,  in  terrifying  quality,  compared  with  a  cer- 
tain Prince  of  her  own  ?  And  it  was  the  cherished  library  of  this 
Prince  of  hers  which  had  been  thus  outraged.  She  flung  out  hex 
hands  with  an  almost  tragic  gesture  towards  the  book  aod  the 
astonished  Infante. 

'  Mdheureux  / '  she  shrieked.  '  MaJheureuxI  These  books 
belong  to  Talleyrand,  to  Talleyrand  de  P6rigord ;  and  you,  you 
have  dared  to  ruin  them  ! ' 
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Don  Antonio  drew  himaelf  up  and  regarded  her  in  severe  silenoo. 
While  all  eyta  liad  been  fixed  upon  him,  another  peraonage  had 
DoiMkasljr  entered  the  room  and  stood  by  the  door  watching — a 
pezBOoage  whose  individuality  seemed  in  a  moment  to  reduce  the 
mechanical  dignity,  the  superficial  importance,  of  the  Spanish 
jvinoes  to  their  just  proportions  in  the  scheme  of  things.  It  was 
fragile  figure,  which  even  a  slight  crookedness,  a  slight  lameness, 
)Dld  not  deprive  of  grace  and  dignity.  The  silky  hair,  touched 
with  the  powder  of  the  ancien  ngime  and  the  rime  of  the  years, 
though  piled  tolerably  high  above  the  forehead,  was  worn  some- 
what long,  after  the  manner  of  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  old  school. 
The  face,  short  and  round,  with  the  short,  blunt  nose  and  oleft 
upper  hp,  seemed  to  some  feUne  in  type  and  feline  in  fascination  ; 
to  others  it  suggested  the  blunt  head  of  a  poisonous  reptile  ;  and  to 
khia  latter  comparison  the  veiled,  almost  glazed,  blue  eye  gave 
aptDMB.  It  was  Talleyrand  de  P^rigord,  Prince  de  Benevente. 
As  toon  as  he  saw  himself  observed  he  bowed  with  various  and 
inimitable  grace  to  the  princes,  to  the  ladies,  to  the  company. 

'  Pardon  my  intrusion,  Highnesses.  I  have  but  just  arrived, 
heaid  voices,  and  jrielded  to  the  impulse  to  come  in/ 

Ferdinand  returned  the  greeting  of  his  involuntary  boat  with  a 
oonrtesy  not  free  from  embarrassment,  and  there  was  a  pause. 

*  Something  extraordinary  must  have  happened  to  make  the 
Pnnoeaa  raise  her  voice  in  so  ill-bred  a  mamior,'  observed  Talley- 
rand, looking  towards  rather  than  at  his  wife ; '  yet  surely,  Madame, 
I  heani  it  ?  ' 

Tlif^  Princess,  flushed  a  moment  since  with  an  anger  that  waa 
partly  fear,  was  now  blanched  with  unmitigated  tenor.  She  safe 
upright,  clutching  her  fan  in  both  hands,  as  paralysed  by  that 
seemingly  expressionless  eye  as  some  fine  white  rabbit  in  the 
eocner  of  a  boa-oonstrictor's  cage  when  the  reptile's  head  is  turning 
that  way.  Don  Antonio,  entirely  dignified,  the  folio  still  on  his 
knee,  but  his  arms  on  the  gilt  arms  of  his  chair,  turned  to  his  elder 
napbew  and  spoke  calmly  in  Spanish.     Kcnlin&nd  intf.qireted. 

*  His  Uighnces  the  Infante,  don  Antonio,  wishes  me  to  explain 
JOO,  Prince,  that  in  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  my  brother 

mjrself  he  has  taken  measures  to  free  your  library  from  every* 
thing  that  offended  against  religion  or  morality.  Ho  wishes  me 
to  assure  you  that  ho  has  not  removed  a  single  volume  or  dona 
anything  to  injure  the  appearance  of  joor  shelves.* 

Talleyrand,  bowing  politely,  and  perhaps  a  little  mystified,  took 
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the  volume  of  Voltaire  which  the  Governor  handed  him,  tie 
examined  it,  apparently  unmoved,  and  laid  it  down  again  irith'a 
slight  smile. 

Don  Antonio  meantime,  well  satisfied  with  his  host^s  de- 
meanour, had  spoken  again,  and  Ferdinand  once  more  interpreted. 

*  My  uncle  thinks  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  there  is 
now  no  danger  of  your  guests  being  corrupted  by  the  philosophy 
of  Atheists  or  by  the  improprieties  of  the  heathen  poets.  And 
with  regard  to  the  engravings,  he  wishes  you  to  see  for  yourself  he 
has  destroyed  only  the  ugly  and  immoral  ones.* 

At  a  sign  from  don  Antonio,  Pascaal  Villarta  took  the  large 
Ovid  from  the  Infante's  knee  and  handed  it  to  Talleyrand.  The 
Infante's  access  of  haughty  dignity  had  begun  to  give  way  when 
he  had  observed  the  unruffled  countenance  with  which  his  host 
had  examined  the  volume  of  Voltaire ;  and  when  he  beheld  the 
perfect  composure  with  which  Talleyrand  turned  the  leaves  of  the 
mutilated  Ovid,  all  his  childish  good-humour  returned  to  him. 

'  Ah,  Monsieur,'  he  cried  joyously,  in  his  broken  French,  '  I 
knew  you  very  pleased  ! ' 

There  was  a  shade  of  irony  in  the  smile  with  which  Talleyrand, 
deeply  bowing,  returned  the  beautifully  bound  folio  into  the 
Infante's  hands. 

'  Your  Highness,'  he  said,  in  a  smooth,  melodious  voice,  which 
charmed  the  Infante's  less  familiar  ear  and  sent  a  cold  thrill  down 
the  Princess's  back,  '  your  Highness  has  done  a  thing  which  will 
give  pleasure  to  the  most  important  personage  in  Prance — I  may 
surely  say  in  Europe.  Yes,  the  Emperor  will  be  enchanted  when 
he  hears  of  the  changes  you  have  effected  in  the  cherished  library 
of  Tallejrrand.' 


(Tb  he  (Wfi(t«i«M{.) 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

bOId  Ancient  Houao  lay  in  silenoe — a  Bioiflter  silence,  Bethime 
It — after  the  rumourit  and  alarms  of  tbo  night.  The  dawn 
was  breaking  yellow  over  a  grey,  still  world.     What  did  it  herald  ? 

wondered,  as  be  looked  out  of  bis  dormer  window  under  the 
)f. 

One  thmg  it  was  bringing,  bo  told  his  sullen  heart — the  new 
day  of  the  new  life  of  Raymond  Bcthiine.  Raymond  Bethune, 
tbe  disgraced,  who  had  failed  his  cotnra^lc. 

When  that  wild  cry  had  rung  out  mto  the  night,  '  Harry, 
Hany,  Harry !  *  it  had  sounded,  in  his  ears,  like  the  death-cry 
of  his  honour ;  a  parting  from  all  that  ho  had  held  dear  ;  a  parting 
Irom  his  highest  and  closest,  than  which  no  parting  between 
soul  and  body  could  bo  more  bitter. 

He  bail  sat  on  his  l>ed,  and  listened — listened,  expecting  he  kiMW 
luji  what.  What,  indeed,  had  he  now  to  expect  t  He  bad  beard 
Um  nmning  of  feet,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  all  the  busy 
iKNMa  of  a  house  alaimed.  Was  she  dead  if  Dead  of  her  joy,  in 
iLai  rapreme  moment  of  reunion  ?  Would  there  not  be  a  heaven, 
even  in  his  anguish,  for  him  who  could  thus  taku  hi;r  dying  kias  ! 

By  and  by  be  had  roused  himself  ;  and,  after  u  look  nf  horror 
opoo  that  bed  of  dreams,  mechanically  droflaed  for  his  departure. 

•  Oop/iight,  t»J^,  b;  ECfiotoa  04'tki,  to  Um  UaU«a  States  ul  Aiaaka. 

vw..  XVIII. — jco.  107,  K.a.  87 
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To  go  away — that  waa  all  that  was  left  to  him — the  last  decency. 
He  put  a  grim  control  upou  his  nerves  as  he  wielded  the  razor  and 
the  brushes  that  Harry  English's  fingers  had  so  recently  touched. 

Harry  English  .  .  .  .  out  of  the  grave  ! 

Bethune  could  not  yet  face  the  marvel  of  the  situation.  He 
had  yet  no  power  over  bis  dazed  bram  to  bring  it  to  realise  that 
for  so  long  he  had  been  living  near  his  old  comrade  in  the  flesh, 
and  had  not  known— he  who  had  not  passed  a  day,  since  their 
parting,  without  li\'ing  with  him  in  the  spirit !  Still  less  could  he 
speculate  upon  the  reasons  of  English's  incognito,  upon  his  singular 
scheme,  his  recklessness  of  his  own  reputation  ;  nor  by  what  miracle 
he  had  been  saved  from  death  ;  nor  by  what  freakish  cruelty  of 
fate  he  had  been  buried  from  their  ken  till  the  irreparable  had  been 
worked  on  other  lives. 

No ;  Bethune  had  no  single  thought  to  spare  from  the  over- 
whelming  fact  of  what  he  had  himself  done. 

How  silent  was  this  house,  now,  in  the  dawn  !  And  how  much 
worse  was  silence  than  the  most  ominous  sounds.  Was  it  not  his 
own  silence  that  had  betrayed  both  himself  and  his  friend  ? 

He  packed  deliberately,  feeling  the  while  a  fleeting  childish 
warmth  of  comfort  in  the  thought  that  Harry  wore  his  old  shooting- 
coat — that  Harry  had  still  something  of  his  about  him.  He 
folded  the  discarded  babu  garments  with  almost  tender  touch. 
Then  he  paused  and  hesitated. 

There  were  the  papers— the  damnable,  foolish  papers  that  had 
started  all  the  mischief ;  and  these  he  must  sort.  Some  mu^t  be 
destroyed  ;  some,  not  his  to  deal  with,  must  be  laid  by  before  he 
could  leave  the  place. 

He  stole  to  the  door,  carrying  hia  portmanteau.  There  was  no 
fear  of  his  meeting  any  of  those  whom  he  dreaded ;  for.  in  the 
rambling  old  house,  his  floor  had  a  little  breakneck  stairs  to  itself 
which  landed  him  in  a  passage  outside  the  hall. 

There  was  a  stir  of  life  and  a  leap  of  firelight  behind  the  half- 
open  door  of  the  kitchen ;  but,  in  a  panic,  bo  passed  quickly  out  of 
reach  of  the  voices  lest  ho  should  hear.  Was  she  dying  ....  or 
dead  ?  Or,  since  joy  does  not  kill,  was  she  happy  in  a  subUnui 
egotism  of  two  ?  He  had  no  courage  for  the  tidings — whatever 
they  might  be. 

The  httle  room  where  he  had  worked  with  such  i  sa» 

filled  with  a  grey  glimmer  that  filtered  in  tlirough  the  ......  ^-..jog 

orchard  treca.    The  tiro  had  been  set  bat  not  yet  lit,    Uo  pui  ft 
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_ln»tc.h  to  it :  he  would  have  much  to  liutn.    Then  Le  sat  down  Oy 
lie  table  and  drew  forth  \m  mancRcript«.     The  lost  line  hn  bad 
written— that  line  eet  only   yesterday  from  a  full  heart — met 
^luseye : 

Saglish  wn«  tdeti  in  V.if  (<«rfocUon  of  lib  jonng  m&abood— •  «pl«iull<l 
lmr«  nt  an  EnK'lislim.ii),  nthli'-lo,  JuwOfnojc,  tntcUeotnaJ,  a  born  leader  ol 
,  and  withal,  Uis  truest  eomiadii  evur  a  man  had. 

Oat  of  the  half-Rnishcd  pa^c,  tho  past  rose  at  Raymond  Bothune 
and  smote  him  in  the  face.  So  had  he  written,  so  had  he  thought 
of  Harry  Engliwh  yesteni.iy,  when  he  beliftve<l  him  deiul, 

A  man  of  more  sanguine  temperament,  of  moro  imaginative 

mind,  might  well  have  comforted  himself  with  explanatory  rcllcc- 

tions,  with  rcajiona  bo  plausible  for  his  own  behaviour,  that  he 

loat  iMid   by  bt  rn-vitj;»  in  thorn  himsolf,  n-gnnling  h'\»  own  act  in 

kgiadually  changing  light,  till  it  a&iumcd  a  venial,  not  to  say  meri> 

»,  aspect.    But  Raymond  Bethunc,  with  his  narrow  conception 

of  life,  with  his    few,  deep-cut  affrctions.  had  this  in  him— virtue 

or  deficiency — that  ho  could  not  lie.    And  now  ho.  km-w  tho  naked 

truth.     He  knew  that,  when  his  only  friend  had  come  from  out 

dead  and  laid  cbim  upon  him,  in  the  overwhelming  surprise  of 

moment  he  had  betrayed  friendship — that  some  unknown  base 

aalf  bad  aprung  into  life.    He  liad  not  been  glad — he  had  not  been 

.  .  .  and   Harry   had    Been    it.     Harry   hod  read  into  his 

id  there  had  read,  not  gladness  but  dismay. 

The  sweat  started  again  upon  Bethune'ii  forehead  a»  he  rc-lived 

tflutt  mcit  <1  again  saw  his  failing  soul  mirrored  in  tho  wide 

pupils  <^f  '    ,,      '  !«  eyes. 


Uat«i<'  ■'  i.p.v.ri  ;,vi-i»i]  lioiiL'hs  c>f  the  appic-trce 

til  I  bopui  ht.siiiu'.      Till-  insidious  sweetness 

of  the  little  voire  pierced  the  lonely  man  to  the  marrow,  with  an 

itolerable  [lang  of  self-pity.     He  I     '     '       *  '  ■  bleak  winter 

of  tin:  garden,  where  the   tn  >  lU  across  tho 

en  grass,  over  the  bare  bouglui.     H  was  an  old,  old  orchard  and 

trees  wen  '  y  lichen.    It  seemed..     '       'i  they 

not  bi'"  agiiin.     Vagnely,  for  u  was 

Dot  apt  to  image,  he  thought :  '  In  some  such  desnlatiim  lies  tiia 

ttttXQ  for  me.'     And  if  the  robin  song— oh,  if  tho  robin  Mag— 

raeaMgB  nerer  could  b«  for  him  I 

Uis  eye  waodervd  back  into  the  room.    U«re  had  \vt  worked 
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so  many  days,  in  austere,  high  ardour  of  loyalty.  Aye,  and 
yonder,  in  the  armchair,  had  she  sat ;  and  he  had  judged  her 
from  this  same  altitude  of  mind.  Now  he  knew  himself  better, 
saw  the  earthy  soul  of  him  aa  it  really  was.  All  his  anger,  all 
his  scorn,  all  his  antagonism,  from  the  very  first  instant  when  her 
pale  luminous  beauty  had  dawned  upon  him,  had  been  but  fine- 
soimding  words  in  his  own  mind  to  hide  the  thing,  the  fact — his 
pajssion  for  Harry  English's  wife  ! 

He  took  some  of  the  manuscript  into  his  hands,  rough  sheets  as 
well  aa  neatly  typed  copy;  and,  standing  before  the  now  leaping 
fire,  began  slowly  to  tear  it,  page  by  page,  and  fling  it  into  the  blaze. 
He  smiled  as  he  watched  the  red  twists  fly  up  the  chinmey.  There 
was  a  subtle  irony  in  the  situation.  Major  Bethune  calling  upon 
his  friend's  widow  to  wake  from  her  sleep  of  oblivion,  forcing 
her  back  to  the  sorrow  she  would  fain  forget,  sparing  her  no 
pang,  watching  her  as  the  warder  watches  the  convict  to  see 
that  not  a  jot  of  her  task  escape  her ;  seeing,  as  he  watched,  the 
old  love  reclaim  her  with  strong  hands,  so  that,  wooed  once  more 
and  once  more  won,  she  was  ready,  as  surely  no  woman  was  before, 
to  greet  the  dead  returned !  .  .  .  '  Harry,  Harry,  Harry  !  *  He 
would  never  get  that  cry  out  of  his  head. 

He  let  himself  fall  into  the  chair  upon  the  hearth,  his  hani 
resting  listlessly  from  their  task.     How  was  he  to  endure  life,  h 
carry  out  the  most  trivial  business  with  this  sick  distaste  of  all 
things  upon  him  ? 


Aspasia  opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  She  gave  a  cry  of 
pleasure  as  she  saw  him. 

'  How  cosy  ! '  she  said,  and  came  over  to  the  fire. 

Then  she  stood,  gazing  down  at  him,  with  a  small  smile  trembling 
on  her  lips.  She  had  evidently  been  crying,  and  the  curves  of 
these  same  lips  looked  softer  and  more  childish  than  ever.  Her 
checks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  darkly  shadowed. 

Bethune  sat  motionless.    After  a  pause  she  spoke,  still  sta 
reflectively  at  the  flames. 

'  I  wondered  where  you  had  been  all  this  dreadful  night, 
know  what  has  hapjiened  ?     Of  course  you  know.' 

'  I  know.' 

Nothing  in  his  voice  or  maouei  struck  her — ahe  woa  ao  full 
the  tremendous  occasion 
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'  Ah ! '  slie  cried,  suddenly  flashing  upon  him,  '  I  think  I'm 
B<>rry  you  already  know.     I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  the  first 
to  tell  you.    For  you— for  you,  at  least,  it's  all  plorious.    Oh,  how 
i  gUd  you  must  be  !     What  it  must  meun  to  you  ! ' 

He  sat  like  stone ;  she  was  worse  than  the  robin.      He  had 

^Uwoght  he  had  suf!ered  to  the  fullest  capacity ;  but  the  girl,  with 

'  dear  voic«  and  her  honest  eyes,  was  tearing  his  heart  to  pieces. 

Then  she  became  conscious  that  in  his  silence,  though  she  had 

known  him  ever  as  a  silent  man,  there  was  something  almost 

fiinister. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  she  asked  him.     '  Oh,  I  suppose  you  knew  all 
along  ?     No— you  didn't,  you  couldn't ! ' 
Ho  shook  his  head. 

'  Ah  ! '  Her  bright  face  clouded.  '  It  is  because  of  her,  of  poor 
Aunt  Rosamond — of  him,  rather  ?  You  think  he  has  come  back 
to  her  too  late,  only  to  lose  her  ? ' 

He  resumed  the  tearing  up  of  his  manuscript  with  fingers 
M^Ienohed  upon  the  page. 

'What  are  you  doing?'  she  cried,  quickly  diverted.    *0h. 
(ajor  Bethune,  why  ?     Don't  tear  up  all  that  beautiful  life — all 
^you'vft  been  working  at  so  long.    Oh,  what  a  pity— what  a  pity  I ' 
He  crumpled  a  mass  of  paper  violently  together  and  flong  it 
into  the  flames,  thrusting  it  down  anmng  the  embers  with  his  hand. 
Jie  fdt  the  startled  amazement  growing  upon  her  and  forced  hia 
le  lip*  to  8i>eak. 
'  He  would  hate  it.' 

Saying  this,  he  tried  to  smile.    Aspasia  contemplated  him  for  a 
rhile,  her  eyes  wondering.     Then  she  stretched  out  her  hand  and 
touched  his  timidly. 

'  Don't  be  unhappy— let  me  tell  you ;  I  think  I  undentand. 
Ob !  I'm  sure  I  understAnd,  for  wc  have  been  friends  a  little,  too, 
have  wc  not  ?  Yon  think  it's  worse  for  him  to  come  back.  You 
lUiink  he  hail  better  be  dead,  if  she  is  to  die.  But  she  won't.* 
nodded  confidently.  '  I  tell  you  she  won't  die.  I've  just 
en  Dr.  ■  '<! ;  he's  quite  satisfied.     I  have  seen  liim — Cap- 

in  En^.i  .  I  said  to  him  :  "  She  won't  die."    And  he  aaid 

to  me  :  "  I  know  it."    He  is  there  outside  bor  room— no  strong  and 
patient.     Now,'  said  the  girl,  and  was  not,  in  her  innocent  wish  to 
comfort,  aware  how  tenderly  she  spoke.  '  now  you  will  Ifit  yourself 
bt  glad  for  yourself,  since  you've  gut  him  bock,  will  you  not !  ' 
Bethoot  raddeoly  tiimad  and  canght  the  gentle  hand  that 
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touched  bim  in  both  Lis.  Ue  broke  iuto  sobs— a  ni&ifs  difficult, 
ugly,  tearing  sobs,  that  surprise  no  one  more  tliau  him  whom  thcjr 
overtake.  For  an  instant  Aspasia  was  terrified.  But  for  th»t 
desperate  clutch  she  would  have  fled.  Tho  next  moment,  however, 
all  the  woman  in  her  awoke. 

'  Oh,  don't  cry ! '  she  said,  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  a  child, 
and  laid  her  free  hand  upon  his  close-cropped  hair. 

And  then — neither  of  them  knew  how  it  happened — her  arm 
was  round  his  shoulder,  and  his  head  was  lying  upon  her  tender 
breast.  The  dry  agony  that  shook  him  passj^-il  :  and  t^-ara  tbat  fol! 
like  balm  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

Baby,  carried  quite  out  of  herself  in  this  astoundmg  whul 
of  events,  began  to  weep,  too,  quite  softly,  to  herself.  And,  as  ho 
lifted  his  face  to  hers  and  drew  her  down  to  him,  their  lips  met 
upon  the  bitter  of  their  tears,  and  yet  in  sweetness  undreamed 
of.  At  the  touch  of  that  child-mouth  and  at  her  voiceless 
surrender,  Bethune  knelt  before  her  in  his  heart  and  consecrated 
himself  to  her  for  ever.  Closed  henceforth  for  him  the  magic 
casement  on  '  perilous *8cn8 '  of  passion,  'on  faery  lands  forlorn.* 
Gone  those  visions,  exquisite  and  deadly  !  A  faithful  lovint;  hand, 
a  child's  hand,  had  been  held  out  to  him  in  his  moment  of  utmost 
misery ;  it  bad  lifted  him  from  the  deeps ;  it  he  would  clasp 
and  go  to  meet  life's  duty,  content — aye,  humbly  grateful — that 
his  winter  should  have  harboured  a  robin  after  all ;  ready  to  open 
his  heart  to  its  song  of  spring. 

Afterwards,  he  knew,  he  would  blame  himself  for  that  moment 
of  weakness  which  had  won  him,  imworthy,  so  true  and  unsus- 
pecting a  heart.  But  the  deed  was  irrevocable,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  human  not  to  rejoice. 

The  secret  of  the  sorrow  that  had  given  to  Aspasia  the  man  ahe 
loved,  she  woidd  never  know.  And  even  her  frank  lips  could  never 
seek  the  story.  As  sacre4  as  the  memory  of  their  first  kiss,  she 
would  hide  in  her  heart  the  memory  of  those  strange  and  terrible 
sobs. 

Wiser  than  Psyche  she  would  light  no  lamp,  but  keep  tiiis 
mystery  of  love  in  unprofaned  shadow. 
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jBimoNK  and  Aspaftia  quickly  parted. 

Lore  hnd  come  as  a  mcssonper  o{  comfort ;  but  to  linger  under 
ita  wings  in  anythmg  that  iippiuaithoil  Uj  juy,  iu  that  stricken 
kooM  would  have  Hccnied  dosecration.     Bethane,  moreover,  was 
I  glad  to  be  alone.     His  own  trouble,  was  too  istrong  upon  him.     Ho 
I  felt  as  if  ho  muBt  havo  the  cold  clean  air  upon  his  face,  gather 
<  the  winter  solitude  about  the  uam(^Ies8  confusion  of  his  thoughts. 
Ho  wanted  to  meet  lumsclf  face  to  face  and  havo  it  out  witli  Ray- 
mond Bethune  ;  Raymond  Bcthunc,  who  liad  gain«xl  an  unlooked- 
for  love,  but  bad  lost — everything  else.    Ue  went  forth  into  the 
onshard — seeking  himself  in  those  barn-n  space><,  that,  but  a  while 
I  Ago,  had  seemed  to  hold  the  image  of  his  future. 

But  he  was  no  longer  the  shamed,  hopeless  man  of  that  hour  of 
dawn,  with  his  eye  Qxed  on  some  near  death,  as  the  savage  instinct 
of  some  sick  wild  creature  is  fixed  upon  the  hole  that  shall  hide 
the  last  struggle.  Henceforth  he  would  be  no  longer  alone ;  and 
if  the  thought  of  the  gentler  comradeship  brought  at^lace,  it  brought 
ita  own  serious  responsibility,  almost  its  terror — the  weight  of 
life,  the  loss  of  his  soul's  freedom.  .  .  . 
ProMntljr,  as  be  tramped  up  and  down  the  drenched  grass,  a 
chill  and  numbing  touch  seemed  to  bo  laid  upon  him  and  to  invade 
j  liim  with  the  blaiiknKSs  of  the  universal  winter  sleep.  The  recurrent 
waves  of  a  lover's  exaltation  that  had  seized  him  at  each  remi- 
ntsoeaoe  of  the  young  bosom  beneath  his  cheek,  of  the  tear-wet 
pressed  so  close  to  his,  died  down  within  him  ;  and  died,  too, 
rtiuiae  spasms  of  horror  over  that  moment  when,  by  a  single  evil 
thought,  he  had  betrayed  the  true  facts  of  a  lifetime. 

His  mind  seemed  to  become  nearly  as  dull  as  the  sky  above 
B — iron  grey,  flecked   with   meaningless  wrack ;   his  heart  to 
cold,  like  the  inert  sod  beneath  liis  feet.    And  ho  let  him- 
self go  to   the  respite  of  this  mood.     The  robin  was  silent.     He 
|$ras  glad   of   that.     There  was  no  sound   but   the  drip  of  the 
)ugbs  as  he  passed.    Disjointed  visions,  foolish  tags  of  memory, 
through  bi>«  bram — the  echo  of  Baby^a  (hrumming,  tlic 
stnre  of  tlie  Eastern  palace  room,  with  its  English  illusions,  as 
he  stood  waiting ;  Ijidy  Gerardme,  in  the  rosy  radiance  of  the 
Indian  evening,  fitting  her  Micttdcr  hand  into  the  imprint  of  the 
luecns'  death- touches  on  the  stuno ;  her  smile  upon  him  over  the 
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languid  Niphetoa  rosea  in  the  narrow  varnished  cabin,  the  open  port- 
holea  and  the  green  sea-foam  springing  ap  aoroas  them  in  the 
lamplight,  the  mingled  smell  of  the  brine  and  the  flowers  ;  Aspaaia 
dancing  on  the  frozen  grass,  brown  and  red  like  a  robin  ;  Mohammed 
standing  before  him  in  his  soldier-pride,  the  ironic  amile  on  his 
face — son  of  the  East,  with  the  winter-lichened  boughs  of  the 
English  orchard  above  him  ! 

At  the  end  of  his  beat  Rajonond  wheeled  round  and  looked 
down  the  moss-grown  avenue  where  that  day  the  red-turbaned 
Eastern  had  met  his  gaze  ;  and  now,  with  the  fantastic  effect  of  a 
dream,  he  beheld  the  selfsame  square-shouldered  figure  swing 
into  sight  between  the  grey  boles  with  their  ghostly  look  of  age. 
Advancing  with  quick  strides,  it  was  bearing  straight  upon  him. 

Bethune  stood  as  if  held  by  a  resistless  force.  He  knew 
life  would  have  no  more  crucial  moment  for  him ;  yet  his  heart 
beat  not  a  stroke  the  faster.  He  turned  his  face  towards  the 
inevitable.  After  all,  a  man  can  but  endure.  The  illusion  of 
Muhammed  had  quickly  passed,  as  the  steady  step  drew  cloaer, 
into  that  reality  that  was  stranger  than  any  fantasm. 

Harry  English,  with  head  bare  to  the  tart  airs,  with  strong  bne 
of  clean-shaven  chin  catching  the  bleak  light,  and  deep  eyea  lit 
with  a  very  human  fire — the  old  comrade  in  the  flesh  !  He  halted 
within  a  pace,  and  the  two  looked  at  each  other  for  a  second's 
silence.  Then,  while  Bethune's  countenance  remained  set  in  that 
iron  dnlness,  the  other's  face  was  suddenly  stirred. 

'  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  '  cried  Harry  English) 
in  a  loud  voice  of  anger.  '  I  see  your  portmanteau  packed.  Do 
you  think  for  a  second  that  you  can  leave  me  now  ?  ' 

The  deepest  reproach,  the  utmost  note  of  sorrow  or  scorn,  could 
not  have  touched  Bethtme  so  keenly  as  this  familiar  explosion.  A 
thousand  memories  awoke  and  screamed.  How  often  had  not  his 
captain  rated  him  with  just  such  a  rough  tongue  and  just  such  a 
kindly  gleam  of  the  eye !  All  the  ice  of  his  cold  humour  of 
reaction  was  shivered  into  bits  under  the  rush  of  upheaving  blood. 

*  Harry  ! '  he  stammered.     *  Harry.  ..  I  ...  my  (Jod  !  *  .  .  . 

He  saw,  as  before,  in  that  hideous  moment  in  the  little  bed- 
room, but  now  blessedly,  a  reflection  of  his  own  thought  on  the 
face  opposite  to  him. 

Harry  English  put  out  his  hand  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

'  My  God  1 '  said  Bethune  again.  He  turned  his  head  sharply 
inray  and  his  jaw  worked.    The  cry  broke  from  him.    '  I  ought 
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Woald  to  God  I  had  di«d  for  70a  at 
English  shook  his 
Hold  your 


to  have  di«d  for  you ! 
Iniiri!  .  .  .' 

The  grasp  uf  hU  shoulder  was  tightened, 
oomrado  almost  6ercely. 

'  Old  man,   yon  were   never  one  of  the  talkers, 
tongue  now.' 

Bethnne  drew  a  deep  breath.  The  intolerable  weight  rolled 
from  his  heart,  English's  hand  dropped,  It  was  over  and  done 
with  ;  the  two  friends  had  met  again,  soul  to  soul. 

In  silence  they  turned  and  walked  towards  the  house,  side  by 
aide,  steps  together,  as  so  often — God,  so  often  ! — in  the  good  old 
days  of  hankhip. 

'  Let  as  go  in,'  said  English,  at  the  door.  *  They  tell  me  that 
there  can  be  no  change,  up  there,  and  she's  in  good  hands,  thank 
Heaven,  but  I  cannot  find  a  moment's  peace  out  of  the  bouM. 
Oome,  we'll  have  a  cup  of  tea  together.' 

The  sun  had  risen  just  clear  of  the  moor  line  into  a  space  of 
clarity,  and  shone,  a  white  dazzling  disc,  sending  faint  sjjears 
ioto  their  eyes.  It  shone,  too.  pale  yet  brisk,  through  the 
open  window  of  the  little  dining-room,  where,  as  yet,  the  board 
waa  but  half  spread,  where  an  ill-kindled  fire  had  dickered  into 
death.  (What  self-respecting  servant  could  do  her  work  as  usual 
when  the  family  ia  in  affliction  ?) 

*  Just  see  to  the  fire,  Ray,'  said  English,  and  w^nt  nut.  of  tjio 
room. 

Bethnne,  with  the  bachelor's  expediency,  bad  reoounto  to  a 
candle  called  from  a  sconce,  and  produced  a  cheerful,  if  somewhat 
acrid  flante,  to  greet  his  friend  when  be  returned,  black  kettle  in 
one  hand,  brown  teapot  in  the  other.  Soon  the  hot  fragranoe 
eitdad  into  the  room. 

'  If  we'd  had  a  brew  of  this  up  at  Inxiri,  those  last  days,  it 
would  have  made  a  difference,  eh  Y '  said  the  maat«r  of  the  house. 

They  drew  their  chaits  to  the  hearth  and  sat,  each  with  his 
oQp  in  his  hand,  even  as  in  tames  bygone,  with  their  tin  mugs 
before  tiie  camp  fire  at  dawn.  In  spite  of  the  sense  oi  that  boshed 
room  above  and  the  suspense  of  its  brooding  over  them.  Bethane 
had  not  felt  so  warm  in  his  heart  these  many  years. 

'  Man  ! '  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  reverting  nnoonscioualy  to  the 
Seotoh  idiom  of  his  youth,  '  why  in  the  name  of  heaven  did  you 
do  it  T ' 

Harry  English,  surmg  at  the  red  eoab,  uiwered  nothing  for 
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awhile.  Not  tliat  he  had  failed  to  anderatand  the  train  of  thought 
that  ended  in  the  vague-seemiug,  yet  comprehensive  qaeation — 
bat  that  the  answer  was  dif&cult  if  not  painful. 

•  You  see,'  he  said,  slowly,  at  last,  without  shifting  his  ab- 
,  Btracted  gaze,  *  there  was  so  much  to  find  out  and  so  much  to 
lOouflider,  .  .  .' 

•  To  find  out » • 

•  I  had  to  be  sure.' 

Bethune  laid  his  cup  on  the  hob  and  leaned  over  towards  hJx 
fncnd,  hia  fingers  lightly  touching  the  arm  of  the  other's  chair. 
After  a  whUe  :  '  I  think  I  understand/  he  said,  knitting  his  rugged 
flrows. 

English  gave  him  a  fleeting  smile  of  peculiar  sadness. 

'  When  one  has  been  dead  eight  years,  it  is  wiser,  before  coming 
to  life  again,  to  make  sure  that  one's  resurrection  will  be  a  benefit.* 

Bethune  fell  back  into  his  place,  with  a  grey  shade  about  the 
lips.  English  dropped  his  eyes  and  there  came  silence  between 
'them.  After  a  pause,  he  begun  to  mend  the  tire  from  the  scuttle  ; 
and,  placing  the  lump.s  of  coal  one  by  one,  he  spoke  again  ; 

•  It  was  all  a  story  of  waiting,  you  see,  from  beginning  to  end.' 
'  Rajab — Rajab   is  gone,  by  the  way,   poor  old   chap.      He 

swore  he'd  seen  you  fall,  more  dead  than  the  Prophet  himself,' 
said  Bethune,  with  the  harsh  laugh  that  covers  strong  emotion. 
'  .\nd  from  the  fort,  through  the  glass,  wo  watched  those  devils 
chucking  the  bodies  into  the  torrent — dead  and  wounded,  too. 
We  thought  the  great  river  was  your  grave  with  many  another's ! 
'  Never  a  bone  could  wo  find  of  all  the  good  chaps.' 

Harry  English  straightened  himself  and  laughed,  too,  not  very 
mirthfully.  Then  he  pulled  open  the  loose  collar  of  his  ahirt  and 
laid  bare  a  jagged  scar  that  ran  from  the  column  of  the  throat 
across  the  collar  bone. 

'  I'm  confoundedly  hard  to  kill,  you  know.  Just  missed  the 
jugular.  I  must  have  been  spouting  blood  like  a  fountain.  And 
then  I  got  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  hilt  that  knocked  me  into 
nothingness.  Rajab  was  about  right — I  was  as  dead  as  the 
Prophet  for  the  time  being.    If  I  had  not  had  nine  lives ' 

Again  the  silence.  Then  Bethune  inquired,  casually,  fumbling 
in  his  pocket  for  a  pipe  : 

■  And  how  is  it  you  weren't  chucked  overboard  with  the  reat  ? ' 

•  Old  Vufzul  had  a  fancy  for  keeping  me  olive.  Ah,  if  he  could 
ttftVe  caught  the  chap  that  cut  me  down    lir-  w.ml.l  tu.t  Imvi.  l.ft 


akin  on  bini.    Uo'd  giwn  stringeot  oniera  to  aparo  mine. 

old  beggar  took  a  notion  that  I  wao  a  sort  of  maacot,  or  8omo* 

thing,  that  I  carried  luck — that  it  was  the  iailu<;uoc  of  my  piocious 

person    kept   things  going  so  triumphantly  at  the  fort.  .  .  .  Vou 

may  remember  he  was  always  sending  «nvoya  to  mo  with  flattcrmg 

I  offers }     By  tho  Lord,  Ray,  I  believe  it  was  half  to  get  me  that,  ]<•• 
stack  to  the  bujtiness  so  long.    So  much  for  my  carrying  lack ! ' 
Tho  speaker  smiled,  with  a  bitter  twist  of  the  lip,  and  poked 
the  Ore  unnecessarily. 
'  Remember,'  he  added,  '  that  busineaa  about  the  flag  on  the 
roof,  whfn  the  bullets  were  going  ao  lively  ?    It  seems  our  friend 
waa  watching  and  was  much  struck  to  see  that  I  was  not.* 
*  I  lemember,'  answered  Bethune's  deep  baeti. 
^  Did  he  not  reincmbor  ?     Hiui  he  been  of  tho  na'         "        of 
B.  Chatclard,  with  what  a  hand-clasp,  with  what  a  tlo..  :.)ric 

,         would  he  not  now  oniphaaise  his  vivid  reooUection  of  that  hour  I 

English,  lying  back  m  his  armchair,  with  his  head  resting  on 

the  top,  closed  his  eyes  wearily.     Mis  faoo  lookeil  very  pallid  and 

sharp- featured  thud  upturned  and  relaxed  from  ita  usual  stem 

I         oontTol ;  and  Bethune  shot  (tmtiy  un  anzioa«  look  at  it  as  bo  sat 

1^    ailant,  the  pipe  ho  forgot  to  liruw  hanging  loosely  between  hia 

H    leetb. 

^H         Presently  the  other  roituiiiod,  in  low,  reminiscent  tones  : 
^V         '  I  became  the  Khan's  fi.aiaJ].    8a  long  an  he  hod  ino  ho  was 
sure  of  his  luck.     He  thought  himself  safe.     In  the  end,  I  think, 
I         be  thought  he  could  not  die.' 

^^  *  Well  ? '  said  Bethune,  as  the  pause  grew  over  long. 

^p         ^  Well,  that's  all.     I  was  a  fetish,  very  well  looked  after.    Too 

^^    well.    God ! '  said  the  man,  sitting  up,  a  sudden  passion  on  eye  and 

Up,  '  I  waa  kept  prisoner,  if  you  like.    For  five  yean,  RayaM>od 

Bethune,  I  was  chained  to  that  old  Khan's  carcase,  night  and  day.* 

*  For  fiv<e  yean,'  echoed  Bethune,  stupidly ;  '  and  what  ««ra 

^^    you  doing  I  * 

^H        BogUsh  did  not  answer  till  the  ailenoe  seemed  to  have  oblitenttod 
^^   the  qaestioa.    Then  he  aaid  alowly : 
I  *  I  was  waiting.' 

H        '  Then  t ' 
^  'Then  llw  old  devil  (li! 


Oh,  you 


Kl'H    i    WUtit 


me  til  spin  you  that  y;ini  i  i>  '.        ^  >  , 

t(  you  over  ittui{!trin  aiiythiug,  yuu  old  ' 

blood  spQt,  if  you  care  to  know.    I  bad  wati^^  u  luug  lime,  yoa  i 


•  it  for  youtaclf, 
lid.    Them  was 
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'  But,*  objected  the  Major  of  Guides,  after  some  minates  devoted 
to  calculation,  '  that  was  three  yean  ago.' 

'  Aye,'  laughed  English,  good-naturedly  contemptuous,  '  but  a 
man  doesn't  walk  o9  the  Rarakoram  on  to  the  English  lines  in  a 
day,  especially  if  he's  an  Afghan  captive.  I  had  to  take  a  little 
round  through  Turkestan,  and  back  through  Baluchistan — on  foot, 
Raymond,  every  yard  of  the  way — as  a  dervish.' 

*  Good  Lord  ! '  said  Bethune. 

'  I  flatter  myself  I  know  more  of  the  Karakoranis  and  the 
Turkoman  frontier  than  any  white  man  yet.  And  I  can  speak  tiie 
lingo  of  every  tribe  that  calls  .A.li  chief.  Aye,  and  I  know  their 
tricks  and  customs,  their  very  habit  of  thought.  There  was  not  a 
camp  or  hut  where  they  did  not  take  me  for  one  of  themselves. 
It  was  just  a  year  after  Yufzul's  death  that  I  landed  at  Kurrachee.* 

'  Oh,  Harry,'  cried  his  friend,  impulsively,  '  why  did  you  not 
come  to  me  ? ' 

'  Have  I  not  told  you  already  1 '  answered  English,  after  one  of 
his  deep  pauses.  *  I  had  things  to  find  out  first.  Where  is  your 
cannincss  i  If  live  raeu  have  to  go  slow,  what  about  dead 
men  ?  .  .  .  No — ^no.'  The  bitter  smile  came  back  to  his  lips.  '  I 
lay  low,  and  lived  in  the  bazaar,  as  good  a  servant  of  the  Prophet 
as  ever  salaamed  to  the  East ;  and  then ' — his  voice  changed — 
*  oh,  then — I  got  all  the  news  I  wanted  1 ' 

Bethune  dared  not  raise  his  eyes. 

'  More  than  I  wanted,'  added  Harry  English,  with  his  bleak 
laugh.  '  You  don't  need  to  be  told  why  I  remained  a  Pathan,  do 
you?' 

When  Bethune  once  more  found  courage  to  speak  to  his  friend, 
it  was  because  the  stillness,  pregnant  with  so  much  meaning, 
seemed  intolerable. 

'  Well  ? '  he  queried  hoarsely, 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Harry  English,  '  I  waited — again.' 

And  his  comrade  felt  more  than  this  he  was  never  to  know  o! 
the  hardest  moment  of  all  the  man's  hard  life. 

*  I  daresay,'  resumed  English,  his  old  air  of  serenity  coming 
back  to  him,  '  you  wonder  why  I  did  not  extend  that  bot<:h»j«l 
business  as  far  as  the  jugular  this  time,  and  have  done  with  it. 
But,  you  sec,  there  was  just  a  chance,  I  told  myself ;  and  so,'  he 
repeated,  falling  back  into  his  significant  formula,  '  I  waited.  I  got 
work  with  an  old  babu  ;  and  by  and  by  my  opportunity  came, 
and  I  took  it.' 


^ 
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'  Good  Lord  1  ^  exclaimed  Bethune.  shifting  rcstleuly  in  his 
chair.     '  It  was  the  maddest  businesa  ! ' 

'  Perhaps/  said  Eugiish,  a  shade  of  puiii  sweeping  across  his 
(ace.  '  But  I  had  to  know.  Any  other  course  was  too  dangerous. 
Oh,  I  am  not  speaking  of  myself— think  how  dangerous ! ' 

'  But.  man — man,'  cried  the  other,  '  it  need  not  have  taken 
you  all  tliat  time  !  When  you'd  seen  with  your  own  tsyeSt  when 
fou  had  found  that  the  old  fellow  was  killing  her,  when  yoa  were 
here  in  this  house,  and  had  seen  her  in  her  sorrow — then * 

English  Hung  one  lightning  glance  upon  the  speaker. 

*  And  even  then,'  he  said,  slowly,  '  I  bad  still  to  know — more.' 
A  moment  Bethune  stared  at  him  o{)en-mouthcd  :  then  bis  own 

unclear  conscienc«^.  pointed  the  otherwise  inconceivable  idea  to  his 
tlow-working  wita.     He  felt  the  dark  blood  mount  to  his  foreltead. 

*  Now  I've  told  you  all,'  said  Harry  English  and  gvit  up  from 


his  chair. 
I  '  Thank  you,'  said  Bethune. 

■  whi 


Aapasia's  bright  presence  was  suddenly  with  them.  Engliah 
wheeled  round  ;  but  her  smiling  face  was  reasjiurance  sulHcient. 

'  I've  come  ha  I  promised,'  she  said, '  to  give  you  the  last  report. 
Dr.  Chiitelani  says  all  is  going  as  he  wishes.  He  will  bo  down 
immediately  for  some  breakfast,  and  then  he  will  tell  you  himself. 
lan't  he  a  darling  little  man  ? '  she  went  on.  '  I  am  sorry 
I  said  he  had  a  pink  head  !     ^Vhat  should  we  do  now  without  it  ? 

thy  the  way,  someone  must  send  a  wire  to  Melbury  Towers  for  his 
'  Let  me  go,*  said  Bethune,  starting  forward. 
'  Let  him  go,*  echoed  Baby  saucily,  tuniing  to  Captain  English. 
With  such  new  happiness  before  her,  the  natural  buojrancy  of 
has  nature  was  triumphant  over  all   pn>Aent  doubt  and  anxiety. 
Bethune  put  out  his  hand,  and  she  sUppcd  her  own  confidingly 
bio  it. 

'  Harry,*  said  he,  and  the  girl  wondered  and  was  highly  iUttend 
at  the  sudden  omoiioik  tliat  .->|j<>i>k'  Wvi  vuicc.  *  vou  ace  how  things 
stand  between  us  1 ' 

Agam  English  flaiihed  that  ^Uuu^  ut  vivjd  itne 

bis  Itiend  met  it  steadily,  though  again  with  a        ^   ..aiu^        •ur. 
Then,  after  a  perceptible  pause  : 

'  I  am  glad,'  said  Captain  Engliah,  simply. 
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'■  inc  dropped  the  girrs  hand  to  raeet  the  stroog  d&sp 

held  '  iin. 

He  knew  that  from  henceforth  all  misunderstanding  was  swept 

Likway  from  betw<»en  them.    If  he  had  felt  before  for  his  friend  that 

)ve  closer  than  a  brother's,  it  was  cemented  now  by  the  strongest 

bond  that  can  exist  between  generous  nature« — that  of  forgiver 

,  and  forgiven.     He  was  forgiven  with  the  only  real  foi^venen — 

[that  wliich  understands. 

'  Have  they  not  brought  ba*akfsst !  *  cried  Baby,  the  hoase- 

teeper,  very  bustliiiR  all  at  once,  to  cover  her  pretty  confusion. 

F6hc  sprang  to  the  bell,  then  checked  herself,  with  finger  on  lip,  and 

tripped  from  the  room,  pointing  her  feet  and  laughing  over  her 

nhoulder,  as  if  to  her  happy  years  even  that  sad  precaution  of 

■quietne:i3  must  have  its  mirthful  aide. 

Both  men  looked  after  hor  indulgently.  Then  Bethunc's  fac« 
clouded. 

*  She  is  but  a  child,  after  aU,'  he  said  donbtfolly. 

*  Nay/  said  Harry.  '  it  seems  to  me  she  has  a  woman's  heart.* 

*  She  ia  as  true  as  steel,'  aaserted  her  lover. 

When  the  girl  returned,  English  went  restlessly  forth.  He 
would  wait  for  M.  Chutelard,  he  said,  in  the  hall.  The  newly 
betrothed  were  alone  ;  and,  for  a  second  or  two,  eyed  each  other 
shyly.  Then  Bethune's  face  softened  in  the  old,  good  way ;  and 
>yet  with  something,  too,  that  had  never  been  there  before,  some- 
thing which  made  .\8pa&ia  drop  her  lids. 

'  Well,  Robin  ?  *  said  he,  and  beckoned.  She  came  to  him 
sidling. 

It  would  always  be  thus  between  them.  He  would  beckon  and 
she  would  come.  Had  the  impossible  happened,  had  that  mistress 
of  hia  hidden  ideal  condescended  to  him,  he  would  ha%'e  gone 
far  to  crave  the  least  favour,  and  always  with  a  trembling  soul. 
But  the  Ufe  that  touches  the  transcendant  joy,  the  rare  ecstaay,  is 
1  fated  to  know  but  little  happiness.  Providence,  periiaps,  was  not 
dealing  unkindly  with  this  man. 

'  Why  do  you  call  me  Robin  ? '  she  asked. 

He  was  not  of  those  who  exjilain.  With  a  kia*  on  her  bond  he 
told  her  simply  that  she  was  like  a  robin. 

*  Then  I  hope  you'll  rvmcntbcr,  air,'  she  said,  briskly  difeogagiiig 
herself,  '  that  the  robin  is  a  bird  that  makes  music  in  season  and 
out  of  acaaon.' 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


n 


Bktuune  went  oH  in  the  cart,  at  the  best  speed  of  A»iJasitt*a  pony, 
carrying  a  oecond  telegram,  tnopa  weighty  tlian  that  concerning 
M.  CiiAtvlard's  luggage.  This  was  a  sommoiu  for  a  London 
specialist. 

Although  untwate  that  the  Frenchman  had  hini«clf  a  wor]d> 
wide  reputation  for  such  caaes,  English,  with  his  habit  of  quick 
judgmeot,  had  decided  to  trust  the  proffere<l  $kill.  But,  in  the 
coarse  of  their  conversation,  he  had  tentatively  touched  upon  the 
advantage  of  a  consultation ;  and  the  suggestion  was  aoc«ptMl ; 
with  so  much  alacrity,  indeed,  that  u  more  livid  pallor  spread 
over  the  husband's  coant«nanc4^ 

M.  rii''  "      '     iw  the  impre.'Lsioii  hu  ha<l  iiiiu'  rn.iih'.il. 

With  fat  t  r  thro\^^l  out  in  empiiftsis.  hr  ^  y  i  niii- 

Tourcd  to  remove  it. 

'  In  cases  of  ohftcun?  <1'  two  licad.s  an*  .ilv.-.iys  better 

than  one'  said  he,  kindly.  iir  gnnt  Furrar  will,  I  have  no 

doubt — so  much  confidence  have  I  in  myself,  my  dear  sir — merely 
.€<■    "  'nt — a  treatment,  in  pi 

rue,  r<ir,  the  kIowit  oh 
better.' 

To  himw-'lf,  as  In-  sat  ilowri  to  \\\^  cofTcc,  tli*  :.'r.,.,i  i.-.ji 

remarked  complacciitly,  that  it  would  be  du  da  .'  t  •      •! 

ecfameut  Farrar  at  work. 

M.  '"'■  '     -    w-isentirfl        -•  --    ^     ■■■    •■  ,  •,  .      i,.-   .h 

it  coif                    .'If.     He  .    _      '        _  .  -li'-v.     ..!,.:, 

while  enjoying  the  excellent  l&Tfi  (iet  Amotions,  fa  creute  /),  discoursed 
learnedly  upon  the  brain,  that  torrible  and  fra:'  '     h  he 

bad   made   his  own  especial  Btudy.     His  ir;  .    the 

while  was  anticipating  with  gusto  the  moment  when  it  coald 
gratify  its''^  ■-      *'         ■-    -'i -' -  -    '  ' -?  new-foond  host. 

Fate  {  in«inuat«  the  6nit 

leading  question,  there  entered  upon  them  Sir  Arthur.  M.  Ch&te> 
lAfd  was  forthwith  made  witness  to  a  scene  between  the  '  twu 
baabands '  vfhich  yrM  to  i^ive  hira,  in  the  most  dramatic  manner, 
aU  the  inf  1. 

There  luvj  r..,<.i.«t  -^        '<•  "-/-h  ntlirr    'h<'  fi]r\  and  the  ynnng. 


Thn  most  oompkto 


'i' 


was   poMible  to 


imagiiie.    Harry  English,  erect,  aqiiarB-shoiildexod,  extraordinarily 
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quiet,  with  head  held  high  and  pendant  anus,  in  an  attitude  nc 
unlike  that  of  the  soldier  in  the  orderly  room,  the  oriental  oom- 
posure  of  his  oountenanee  occasionally  contradicted  by  a  flash  of 
the  eye  and  a  twist  of  the  Up.  Sir  Arthur,  swinging  between 
bluster  and  authority,  both  equally  futile,  painfully  conscious  of 
a  hopelessly  ungraceful  position.  It  is  only  tlie  young  that  the 
stress  of  passion  becomes.  When  a  man  is  past  the  prime  of  life, 
every  emotion  that  shakes  him  from  the  dignified  self-control  of 
his  years  betrays  him  on  to  senility. 

'  Here,  then,  do  we  behold  his  Excellency  as  he  is,'  thought 
judicial  looker  on.  '  Without  toilet,  without  what  milady  A8| 
80  brutally  calls  "  grooming  "  ;  without  the  support  of  a  commanding 
position — here  stands  the  natural  man.  And  he  is  an  old  man, 
impotently  angry — a  sorry  spectacle,  while  the  rival — ah,  heUe 
jeuneaae ! ' 

To  the  elderly  Frenchman,  Harry  English,  still  in  the  thirties, 
was  to  be  reckoned  among  the  youthful.  Sir  Arthur  began  the 
interview  by  a  renewal  of  his  last  night's  threat  of  the  polic*. 
Harry  English  smiled,  and  the  smile  instantly  worked  havoc  upon 
the  Governor's  assumption  of  confident  authority.  Rage  broke  forth. 

'  Look  at  him,  Chatelard  !  There's  a  pretty  fellow  to  call  him- 
self an  Englishman.  Look  at  the  colour  of  his  skin ;  look  at  his 
hair  !  By  God,  man,'  he  yelled,  '  look  at  his  teeth  !  The  trick's 
been  done  before,  sir.  The  wily  servant,  with  his  thieving  know- 
ledge of  family  secrets,  playing  the  part  of  his  dead  master.  Tb 
is  a  new  Tichbome  case,  and  the  babu  Muhammed  will  find  wl 
comes  of  such  tricks.' 

'  Muhammed  ! '  interrupted  M.  Chatelard,  rising  from  his  seat, 
*  Muhammed  !  dites-vous  ?     Ma  parole  ! ' 

His  fingers  flew  up  to  steady  his  spectacles ;  his  shrewd  ey<j 
fixed  themselves  upon  English  with  a  gaze  m  which  admlratioi 
contended  with  amazement. 

*  Muhammed  !  .  .  .  Ah,  what  the  devil — a  wonderful  disgnise^ 
Even  now  I  hardly  recognise,  save,  indeed,  that  he  has  worn 
beard  recently,  as  ia  revealed  by  that  pallid  chin  and  throat — 
I  protest  I  do  not  even  recognise  Muhammed  now  in  Captain  Engliisb 
No  wonder,'  thought  the  Frenchman,  in  a  rapid  parenthesis.  '  tha^ 
we  French  were  as  children  in  India  compared  with  these  Engliali. 
English  he  remains,'  he  chuckled,  playing  on  the  name,  *  and  jot, 
to  suit  his  purpose,  he  can  assimilate  himself  to  the  black  devil.' 

*  Ha,  we've  had  a  Tichborue  case  1 !  repeated  Sir  Arthur. 
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The  silent  man  oppoeite  looked  at  him»  still  silent,  still  smiling ; 
but  int^  hia  eyes  there  crept  a  shade  of  pity.  There  wa.s,  indeed, 
something  pitiable  in  thi.s  pomposity  so  fulleti.  in  thiii  tyranny  so 
powerless — in  Sir  Arthur,  brandishing  his  rag  of  defiance,  standing 
the  while  in  all  the  nakedness  of  his  cause. 

*  You  are  witness,  C'luitelard,'  he  was  insisting. 

M.  Chatolard,  pinching  tlie  wire  of  his  glasses,  lifted  his  gaze  to 
insjiect  the  portrait  which  hung  in  the  panel  over  the  mantelpiece  ; 
then  brought  it  solemnly  back  to  Harry  English's  countenance.  Ho 
tamed  and  spoke,  not  without  enjoying  the  consciousness  of  the 
weight  of  his  own  adverst?  verdict. — Expect  no  bowels  of  mercy 
from  one  whoso  life-work  is  the  study  of  other  people's  brains. 

*  Alas !  niy  excellent  Sir  Gerardine  ;  I  fear  there  above  hangs  a 
witness  with  a  testimony  more  emphatic  than  e\'or  mine  could  be.' 

Sir  Ariliur  rolled  his  bloodshot  eye  towards  the  picture — 
another  of  those  infernal  daubs !  From  the  first  instant  he  had 
set  ejrea  on  them,  all  over  the  place,  he  had  thought  it  in  bad 
taste — in  confoundedly  bad  taste.  Last  night,  in  the  bedroom,  the 
sight  of  one  of  them  had  put  him  off  his  balance  altogether.  Bat 
he  had  been,  then,  in  a  nervous  state.     He  knew  better  now. 

*  Pooh  ! '  He  trie<l  to  laugh,  but  his  mouth  twitched  down  at 
the  comers,  with  a  chDdish  tremble.  '  If  every  black-haired  man 
is  going  to  claini  to  be  my  wife's  first  husband ' 

But  evcrytliing  was  against  .Sir  Arthur  this  morning.  Who 
koows  how  far  he  might  have  gone  in  convincing  the  inconvenient 
Bngliab  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  himself,  if  that  objectionable 
penon,  Betbune — it  was  most  reprehensible  of  Koaamond  to  have 
received  the  fellow  in  her  husband's  absence — bad  not  marched  iu 
upon  them  1 

The  Major  of  Guides  stood  a  second,  with  beetling  brows, 
measttring  the  situation.  Then,  without  a  word,  bo  strode  acrosa 
the  room  and  took  up  his  {lost  beside  his  oomtade,  so  dose  that  their 
shoniders  touched.  It  was  mute  testimony,  but  more  convincing 
than  spoken  phrase. 

M.  Chttttlar'  i|  nnp  of  Lhos-^  s[>.i  ins  of   -ati.si.i,  tion 

which  the  dieui'  n-i  fresh  trait  rh»ra<t.>[i.-s»rc  nf  tli,-  nice 

ander  his  microscope  never  failed  to  cause  him. 

Those  two  silent  on  '    what  force  they  imposed  thoni- 

nlvw  I    *  Voil&  bicn,  r.\    ,  • — sa  morgae,  son  arrogance  !  She 

steps  in — her  mere  presence  is  enough.  Slie  disdains  argumrnt,  she 
staads  paasive,  massi^'e,  she  smites    ahe  remams.    As  {or  my  poor 

?0U.  xvui. — so.  107,  MJl.  S8 
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Sir  Gerardine,  he  represents  here  the  eoemf.    Ah.  $ojtntti,  it 
not  astonishing  i(  it  makes  Iiim  enraged.' 

Sir  Arthur,  in  truth,  turned  to  an  apoplectic  purple,  stammered 
wildly,  sliook  his  balled  hand — the  telling  retort  failed  him.  Upon 
thin,  at  last,  Captain  English  spoke  : 

'  Sir  Artliur,'  said  ho,  *  believe  rae,  you  will,  m  due  time,  be 
furnished  with  every  proof  of  my  identity  that  you  cau  desire  to 
see.  Meanwhile  you  will  be  wise  if  you  accept  the  evidence  of ' — 
\w.  paused,  and  there  was  a  subtle  alteration  in  the  clear  steady 
voice — *  t-he  evidence  of  all  that  has  occurred  thia  night — of  my 
friend  here.  Major  Bethune,  and  of  the  old  servant  of  my  hottao.* 

Sir  Arthur  turned  sharply  and  met  the  vindictive  stare  of 
Bethune's  pale  eyes. 

*I  have  recognised  my  friend,  Captain  English,*  said  Bcthune, 
with  harsh  decision. 

Sir  Arthur's  glance  went  quickly  from  one  to  the  other.  It 
typical  of  the  man  that,  for  the  moment,  the  secondary  irritation 
of  having  a  pair  of  twopenny-halfpenny  Indian  officers  brow- 
beating him — brow-beating  him,  egad  !  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Province — for  the  moment,  almost  outweighed  the  fact  that 
his  own  huge  personal  tragedy  was  being  irremediably  established. 

'  You  are  a  witness,  are  you  ? '  he  snarled. 

Bethune  nodded. 

'  Then,'  cried  Sir  Arthur,  springing  t<5  his  feet  and  tliumping" 
the  table  so  that  all  the  china  rattled,  *  you  are  a  witneas,  sir,  to  as 
peculiar  a  business  as  I  think  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  his  Majesty's 
service.  Captain  English,  I  think — since  it  is  agreed  that  this  man 
is  Captain  English — will  find  some  little  difficulty  in  explain irig  his 
proceedings  all  these  years.' 

*  You  have  heard  of  people  being  held  prisoners,'  said  Engll 
quietly. 

*  Yes,'  screamed  Sir  Arthiir,  *  but  what  about  this  disguise — this 
Muhammed  business  ?  ' 

'I  don't  expect  you  to  understand  my  reasons,'  porsued  the 
other,  in  the  same  manner ;  while,  beside  him,  Bethnne  kept  hi« 
taciturn  watch.  '  But  you  havi\  I  recognise,  the  right  to  be  told 
of  them.     1  had  to  find  out  if  my  wife  was  iiappy.' 

'  You  had  to  find  out  if '    Sir  .\rthur  pouncing  upon 

new  suggestion,  to  lay  bare  its  folly,  was  suddenly  ■'•'•■-""*  m\d% 
by  a  glimmer  of  the  other's  meaning  and  its  exti  y  bearing 

upon  hinL^elf. 
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*II  you  wiah,  I  flhall  put  the  matter  clearer/  oaiJ  the  first 
ituband  incisively,  '  I  had  to  find  out  if  your  wife  was  happy/ 
'  If  my  wife  was  happy  ! ' 
A  vision  ro«e  before  Sir  Arthur — hia  wife,  the  wife  of  Sir 
likrthur  Gerardine,  the  wife  of  the  Lieutenant-Oovemor,  her 
Ixcelh'ncy,  Lady  Gerardine,  quwn  of  her  world,  flashing  in  the 
glory  of  his  diamonds  and  emeralds,  treading  palace  rooms, 
lierself  the  centre  of  a  court — his  wife  petted.  adulat«d,  envied, 
the  object  of  his  chivalrous  attention,  of  his  lavish  indulgence, 
his  constant  eolicitude — not  happy !  H«!  broke  into  boisterous 
laughter. 

'  Not  happy  !    For  that  was  your  conclusion,  I  suppose  I ' 
iStill  laughing,  he  flung  a  glance  at  M.  Chatelanl — eloquent. 
'  Did  you  ever  hear  saoh  an  absurdity  in  your  life  ? '  it  said,  in  all 
languages. 

M.  Chatelard  nnaccx)untably  dropped  his  eyes  before  that 
triumphant  appeal ;  and  a  dry  cough  of  unwonted  embarrass- 
ment escaped  him.  Sir  Arthur's  mirth  changed  from  its  first 
genuine  note  of  sarcastic  furj-  to  something  that  rang  hollow  and 
fore«d.  Abruptly  withdrawing  his  eye*  from  the  unresponsive 
Frenchman,  ho  caught  sight  of  his  own  countenance  reflected,  in 
all  the  cruel  morning  light,  by  a  mirror  that  hung  between  the 
two  windows.  He  stood  staring.  For  a  second  he  could  not 
neognise  himself — an  unkempt  old  man,  with  yellow  trembling 
ehfieks  and  vacant  mouth. 

In  such  momentH  the  body  works  unconsciously.  Had  Sir 
Arthur  had  proper  control  over  himself,  the  swift  look  at  bia  rival, 
the  immediate  companson,  was  the  last  thing  his  vanity  would 
have  condeeoended  to.  Hut  his  treacherous  eyea  had  done  their 
work  before  self-esteem  could  intervene.  And,  for  once,  Sir  Arthur 
Gerardine  saw. 

Tht  braced  figure  of  Henry  English,  with  it«  noble  lines  o( 
sdU  young  manhood ;  the  romantic  head,  refined,  not  aged,  by 
mffering  and  endurance,  the  vital  flame  in  the  eye.  What  a 
ooottast !  Sir  .\rthur  swayed,  fell  into  a  chair,  and  covered  bia 
iaee  with  his  hands.  Acrid  team  of  self-pity  were  burning  his 
Uda.    This  in  what  they  have  brought  me  to  ! 

Of  the  other  three  in  the  room,  there  was  not  oa«  who  oonld 
find  a  word.  To  see  the  strong  suffer  may  be  a  painful  yet  in- 
spiring sight,  but  t.]i>>re  are  tragediM  of  the  weak,  before  the  sotdid 
f*ity  of  which  the  mind  inatinotivdy  nooibu 
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*  Atid  you  thought  it  honourable  and  genUemanly  to  come  into 
ray  house  and  eat  my  bread  and — and  spy  ?  '  said  the  Lieutenant* 
Governor,  raising  his  head  at  last,  turning  dull  orbs  upon  his  whilom 
secretary. 

The  blood  raced  into  Harry  English's  face. 

'  Here,'  thought  Chatclard,  scarcely  breathing  in  hia  quiet 
corner  of  observation,  *  here  it  is  the  old  one  scores  at  last.* 

'  I  could  not  choose  my  methods,  Sir  Arthur.' 

The  ancient  Chippendale  clock,  with  a  sigh  between  its  ticks, 
measured  half  a  minute  of  heavy  waiting.  Then  English  spoke 
again,  decisively,  vigorously,  stepping  to  the  table  with  the  aar  of 
one  determined  to  put  an  end  to  an  unbearable  situation. 

*  Useless,  all  thas.  You  shall  have  full  evidence,  as  I  said,  in 
due  time.  Meanwhile,  here  is  a  house  of  sorrow,  and  your  presence 
in  it  adds  grievously  to  its  buojens.' 

A  gleam  lit  the  watery  depths  of  Sir  Arthur's  eyes, 

'  Here  is  a  hoiise  of  sorrow.'  He  was  suddenly  remmded  of 
what,  in  the  absorption  of  hid  own  misery,  he  had  well-nigh 
forgotten— that  the  woman  lay  in  danger  of  death. 

Were  she  to  die  now — who  had  committed  this  inconceivable 
indiscretion — the  situation  might  yet  be  saved.  If  she  were  to 
die,  the  affair  could  be  hushed  up.    He  jumped  to  his  feet. 

'  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  her  state,  doctor  ?  '  cried  he. 

The  greedy  glance  was  a  revelation.  The  whole  mind  o'  '  v, 
was  laid  bare  in  its  odious  pettiness.     With  a  dijrnified  c  '» 

physician  refused  answer. 

But  the  soul  of  Harry  English  leaped  forth  m  wratn,  a*  the 
blade  leaps  from  the  scabbard. 

*  Out  of  my  house ! '  said  he,  his  arm  flung  wide,  pointing 
to  the  door.  Voice,  gesture,  look,  spoke  of  a  passion  so  intense 
that  for  a  second  Sir  Arthur  quailed  before  it  as  one  may  befoff^  an 
unexpected  flash  of  lightning. 

He  retreated  hurriedly  a  few  steps,  then  wheeled  roonii,  uw 
natural  combativeness  reasserting  itself. 

'  Your  story  is  strange,  singtilarly  strange,  Captain  English,*  he 
sneered.  '  I  shall  consider  it  ray  duty  to  report  it  in  proper  quarters 
without  delay.  You  will  have  to  prtxiuce  some  better  eipUnationi 
there,  sir,  I  fancy,  than  those  which  seem  to  satisfy  a  couple  of 
silly  women  and  an  ignorant  foreigner — I  mean,'  his  old  habit  ol 
courtesy  tugging  against  the  impulsiveness  of  his  irritation — ^"I 
mean  a  foreigner  ignorant  of  oar  castoms.'    (M.  Chatelatd  had  ui 
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indulgent  smile  for  the  correction.)  '  I  shall  report  you,  sir,  and 
your  accomplice  there.' 

A  withering  look  included  the  stolid  Bethune  in  this  last  indict- 
ment. 

'  Raymond,  see  that  he  goes,'  said  English,  '  that  he  goes  at 
once — and  quietly.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  I  beg,'  interposed  the  doctor,  with  gravity.  '  Quiet  is 
imperative.  Sir  Gerardine.' 

English  walked  over  to  the  window  and  began  to  drum  on  the 
pane.  Dr.  CThatelard  removed  his  spectacles,  and  put  them  into 
his  pocket. 

'  One  is  reminded  of  the  history  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon,' 
he  remarked  genially,  as  he  followed  Bethune  to  the  door.  '  Per- 
mettez,  cher  capitaine  ?    I  return  to  your  wife.' 


(7V>  be  eonelnded.) 
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THE  REDISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FLEET. 
BY  ADMIRAL  SIB   CYPBIAN  BBIDGE.  0,CJ3. 


Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  complaining  of  the  indifference  of 
the  nation  to  the  state  of  its  defences  must  have  been  pleased  by 
the  re.ccnt  appearance  of  two  symptoms  of  an  improvement  in  the 
attitude  of  the  national  mind.  The  frequent  debates  on  Army 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  nearly  always  included 
some  reference  to  the  naval  side  of  our  defeosive  arrangements. 
This  shows  that  it  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  understood  that 
those  arrangements  really  form  one  great  whole,  and  are  not  made 
up  of  two  independent,  unconnected,  and  almost  antagonistic 
parts — the  military,  or  land-defence  part,  and  the  naval,  or  sea- 
defence  part.  Until  this  is  understood,  and,  it  must  bo  added, 
acted  upon,  anytliing  like  a  rational  poUcy  of  defence  or  any  proper 
economy  in  expenditure  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  The  other  symptom 
alluded  to  is  the  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  lately  intro- 
duced redistribution  of  the  fleet.  There  is  so  much  in  this  opera- 
tion that  is  purely  technical  that  consideration  of  it  was  Ukely  to 
be  thoroughly  imattractive  to  non- professional  observers ;  and  it 
is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  lay  pubUc  was  so  far  interested  in 
it  as  to  read  about  it,  and  make  it  a  topic  of  conversation.  A  topic 
of  conversation  loses  none  of  its  interest  if  those  who  converse  on 
it  are  able  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  it.  The  object  of  thia 
article  is  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  desired. 

It  is  now  an  accepted  proposition  that  the  British  Empire, 
composed  as  it  is  of  portions  scattered  about  every  sea,  largely 
owes  its  existence,  and  more  largely  owes  its  security,  to  our  sea- 
power.  Sea-power  consists  of  many  elements.  The  possession  of 
a  number  of  ships  and  of  sufficient  men  to  man  them  arc  only  two 
of  these  elements.  An  important  one  is  the  proper  stationing  of 
ships  for  the  defence  of  widely  distributed  ixiterests.  The  practice 
has  been  to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  British  interests 
within  certain  areas,  and  then  assign  to  each  of  the  latter  the 
amount  of  force  thought  to  be  adequate  to  guard  what  it  con> 
taincd.  Outlying  British  territory — our  Sovereign's  Colom*! 
dominions — bad  to  be  guaranteed  against  the  approach  of  assailanta 
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in  great  force,  and  British  shipping  traveraing  the  waters  within 
any  particular  area  had  to  be  defended,  aa  far  as  possible,  against 
Bk«  by  hoHtili?  navies.  These  tasks  promised  to  be  moat 
tually  performed  if  sui table  preliminary  arrangements  were 
ie  in  time  of  peace. 

The  arrangements  were  made  in  this  way.  The  surface  of  the 
ean  was  divided  in  sections  chIIihI  sttttion»,  and  to  ruch  station 
was  allotted  a  number  of  ships  depending  partly  on  the  value  of 
the  interests  include*!  in  it,  and  partly  on  tlte  strut^^gic  importance 
of  its  position.  Thu  strategic  importance  naturally  depended  on 
proximity  to  the  point  from  which  an  attack  would  probably 
originate.  The  different  stations  were  the  following  :  The  Moditor* 
rancan,  the  North  Ariufrican  and  West  Indieii,  the  8oatb-ea»t 
coast  of  America,  the  Capo  of  Good  Uopo  and  west  coast  of  Africa, 
the  Hast  Indies,  China,  .\ustralia,  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Miuliternincan  station  always  bad  a  force  of  our  most 
powerful  ships  within  its  waters.  Generally,  perbape  invariably, 
the  strength  of  the  squadron  or  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  only  the  value  of  the 
interests  requiring  protection  in  the  sea  been  taken  into  account. 
The  atrategic  position  was  very  important.  Two  great  and  several 
reipeotable  naval  powers  own<Hl  parts  of  its  coaat-Iine,  on  which 
they  had  cstabhshcd  first-class  dockyards.  The  Australia  station, 
the  other  hand,  containexl  material  interests  of  high  value  — 
Dtiab  territory  with  considerable  natural  resources,  great  and 
»y  citie.-i,  and  trade-routes  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  fine 
carrying  costly  cargoes.  No  considerable  navy,  at  any  rote 
nntil  the  rise  of  the  Japanese,  had  its  principal  ports  at  all  near 
Aoatralasian  waters.  Consequently  the  geographical  situation  of 
the  station  in  itself  gave  some  security  against  attack,  and  there 
waa  no  necessity  to  keep  a  powerful  squadron  within  it.  When 
the  squadron  was  eventually  increased  until  it  might  be  fairly 
called  powerful,  the  increase  was  due  to  pohtical  reasons,  which 
almost  invariably  arc  opposed  to  strategical  reaaons,  and,  m  (act. 
ihic  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  atrategist. 

^^  1 ...luta  of  every  station  tliero  waa  installed  a  naval 

itabliahment  for  the  supply  and  onlinary  repair  of  the  men-of- 
"war  allotted  to  it.     This  u-sually  took  '  !  of  a  naval  yard 

of  moderate  size  and  a  few  buildings  m      stona  were  kept. 

The  eatablishment,  of  course,  waa  provided  with  the  proper  -per- 
mtmuel  for  ing  the  necenary  work  in  it.    So  imliBpanaable 

to  the   L'  .s9  of   a  station  was  thij  naval  establiilunaftt 
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considered  tbat  wc  ActuftUy  obUunod  permission — when  then  WM 
no  British  territory  on  '  the  station — to  instal  it  on  foreign  soil. 
When  I  was  at  Rio  Janeiro — twice  between  1854  and  1858 — w* 
had  a  naval  yard  on  the  island  of  Cobras  in  the  harbour.  It  wotid 
seem  that  we  coald  not  manage  to  obtain  similar  permi^on  from 
the  Chilians  and  Peruvians,  for  at  the  time  mentioned,  and,  indeed, 
(or  several  years  after  it,  we  kept  a  store-ship  in  a  Chilian  and 
another  in  a  Peruvian  port.  The  naval  establishment  was  generally 
supervised  by  an  officer  of  a  rank  corresponding  to  its  important 
— an  admiral,  as  at  Malta,  a  commodore,  as  at  Port  Royal 
Jamaica,  or  a  simple  captain,  as  at  Bermuda.  On  some  stations 
there  were  several  eatablishmenta  ;  but  this  was  generally  due 
tlie  fact  that  there  had  been  an  amalgamation  of  formerly  separa 

itions,  the  naval  establishment  in  each  of  the  latter  being  con- 
Inued  when  the  amalgamation  took  place. 

In  addition  to  the  different  '  foreign '  stations,  as  those  aboi 
enumerated  were  always  called,  there  were  the  three  '  Home 
Ports ' — the  Nore,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth.  These  were  father 
administrative  than  strategic,  and  had  grown  up  round  the  naval 
establishments  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Devonport.  The 
Channel  Squadron,  Western  Squadron,  Channel  Fleet — as  it  hs 
been  styled  at  different  times — was  not  definitely  allotted  to  an] 
particular  area,  and  had  no  distinctive  '  station.'  In  fact,  how- 
ever, its  cruising-ground  was,  in  practice,  clearly  defined.  It 
cruised  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  waters 
of  the  North  Atlantic  as  far  as  Gibraltar  and  Madeira,  in  later 
years  frequently  making  its  appearance  in  the  western  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Every  station  was  completely  independent,  and  each  was  under 
the  command  usually  of  a  commander-in-chief,  but  in  special  and 
rare  cases  of  a  commodore  or  captain,  styled  '  senior  officer.'  The 
boundaries  of  a  station  were  laid  down  with  great  exactness. 
This  was  absolutely  necessary  for  reasons  of  law,  as  the  commander- 
in-chiers  authority  did  not  extend  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his 
station,  and  the  ships  attached  to  that  station  were  not  legall] 
under  the  orders  of  anyone  outside  it,  unless  expressly  directed  to' 
be  80.  In  matters  of  discipline  this  caused  no  inconvenienc ' 
because  of  the  well-established  naval  rule  that  everyone  must  ol 
the  orders  of  a  senior  officer  who  is  present.  In  other  matters 
necessity  of  exact  fixing  of  boundaries  was  urgent.    Conmiander 

'  In  tbe  Hnrj  It  in  usual  to  lay  'od'  &  itAtJou.     lb  the  Anny  th«  prvpodltius 
in  tttt  is  *  »t.' 
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in>chicf  used  to  huvu  a  power  — Dot  conferred  on  '  senior  ofHcers  * — 
of  making  permanent  promotiotu  in  the  com  of  vocanciM  caused 
death,  and  temporary  promotions  in  the  caito  of  all  otbera.     It 
raa,  bowevt^r.  essential  that  the  vacancy  should  have  occurred 
within  the  limita  of  their  command  or  station,  and  that  the  pro- 
joted  officer  should  have  been  within  those  hrait*  at  the  moment 
>f  the  occurrence.     Also,  right  to  a  flag  ollli;er'a  Khare  of  prize- 
loney  and  of  *  froight '  for  conveyance  of  treasure  depended  upon 
prize  being  taken  and  tht;  trea«ure  l)einj;,  in  part  at  leant,  con- 
eyed  within  the  station  boundaries.     The  legal  necessity  of  exact 
delimitation  still  remains ;  but  owing  to  the  aboUtion  of  the  com- 
^mander-in-chief  s  right  of  promotion  in  '  «leatl»  vacancies,'  to  the 
extreme  rarity  or  non-occurrence  of  captures,  and  to  the  cessation 
of  the  practice  of  putting  freight  on  board  men-of-war  for  convey- 
ance, th«i  importance  of  fixed  boundaries  has  diminished  a  good 
ileal.     There  is  now  little,  if  any,  practical  diilerenc«  between  tho 
authority  of  a  commander-in-chief  and  that  of  a  'senior  offioi^r.' 
A  oommander-in-chief  retains  only  one  of  his  special  prerogatives, 
id  that  is  known  to  but  few.    He  still  has  a  legal  right  to  im- 
3n  a  midshipman  summarily.    Of  this  prerogative  I  have  never 

of  any  commander-in-chief  availing  himself. 
A  station  was  di\'ided  into  divisions,  in  which  it  was  the  rule 
employ  a  divisional  senior  officer  and  two  or  three  ships,  ac- 
cording to  the  sijse  of  the  squadron  and  the  number  of  the  divisions. 
The  Utter  were  worked  like  stations  on  a  small  scale.  The  majority 
of  them  did  not  contain  a  dockyard  or  permanent  naval  establish* 
atent  of  a  comprehensive  character.  In  some,  however,  there 
store  dep<'tts,  and  in  others  Admiralty  coal  depicts.  Like  the 
naval  yard  on  Cobras  Island,  in  Brazil,  some  of  these  divisional 
ectablishuiunts  were  on  foreign  territory.  We  have  to  this  day  at 
Yokohama,  in  Japan,  a  coal  store,  or  rather  its  site,  for  its  walls 
It  boards  were  blown  down  in  a  typhoon  in  1903;  a 
\  ;  .  iig  store,  empty  for  many  years  post ;  and  a  picturesquely 
situated  and  admirably  kept  naval  hospital. 

The  unvarying  pohcy  was  to  fortify  each  port — in  UritisJi 
territory,  of  counw— at  which  there  was  a  naval  establishment; 
and,  until  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  when  a  good  deal  of 
money  was  thrown  away  upon  W  <i>i,  the  Admiralty  ex* 

plicitly  disclaimed  tli»  intention  «  >>;  coal  or  other  naval 

supplies  at  any  place  which  could  nut  have  a  reasonable  modiemm 
of  furtiScation. 

It  will  be  aeaa  thai  the  systeai  o(  '  foreign '  statioDs  helped  to 
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nudntam  aa  aDti-c«ntraliaation  pulicy  iu  naval  admiuistratiou. 
The  commander-in-chief,  ceipocially  before  his  powers  were  so  pared 
down  lis  they  nrv  now.  wns  iti  pffer.tivc  as  well  as  nominal  com- 
mand. The  divisional  senior  otUcers  exercised  a  wide  authority 
within  the  limits  of  their  divisions.  Regular  and  frequent  com- 
munication by  mail  h!  nnd  BtiU  more  the  extension  of  the 
electric  t«l«igrapli,  bit V  .  to  impair  this  independence.  Inter- 
ference with  officers  on  the  spot  and  many  thousands  of  miles 
away  by  fussy  personages  at  headquarters  has  been  greatly  facili- 
iAttiA  by  the  improvements  in  means  of  communication,  and  an 
admiral  or  divisional  senior  officer  whom  Nature  has  not  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  self-reUance  finds  it  diihcult  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  the  facilities  for  *  requesting  instructions  '  placed  within 
his  reach  by  the  rapid  steamer  and  the  telegraph  cable.  Never- 
theless, there  is  still  much  independence  left  on  distant  stations, 
and  on  them  there  arc  very  many  opportunities  for  officers  suddenly 
faced  by  a  delicate  situation  to  show  what  is  in  them.  A  few 
months  ago  I  heard  an  ex-Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  afliriu  that  half  the  diplomacy  of  the  Empire  was  con- 
ducted by  naval  officers.  He  was  good  enough  to  add  that  the 
work  was  well  done.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  grave  inter- 
national questions  are  not  deUberately  taken  up  by  naval  officers  ; 
but  there  are  many  unforeseen  and  suddenly  arising  matters  which 
i  have  to  be  settled  promptly  by  a  man  on  the  spot.  Matters  of  the 
ildnd  have  to  be  discussed  not  only  with  foreigners,  but  also  and 
frequently  with  British  diplomatic  and  Colonial  officials  and  consuls. 
The  plan  of  dividing  the  world  into  stations  originated  in  the 
days  when  ships  were  profiled  by  the  wind  and  when  voyage* 
were  long.  In  those  days,  also,  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  a  ship 
manned  after  she  had  been  put  in  commission,  in  naval  parlance 
had  hoisted  the  pendant.'  I  remember  many  instances  of  pro- 
longed delay  in  getting  a  ship's  crew  completed.  The  bne-of- 
battle  ship  Powerful  lay  seven  months  at  Spithead  before  she  was 
fully  manned.  A  captain  had  to  get  his  crew  together  as  best 
he  could,  and  usually  at  considerable  personal  expense.  It 
was  thought  a  remarkable  thing  when  a  ship  in  which  I  served 
under  that  most  popular  officer,  the  late  Lord  AJcester — then 
Captain  Beauchamp  Seymour — entered  eighty-five  men  in  little 
over  an  hour  alter  the  pendant  had  been  hoisted.  The  voyages  to 
and  from  a  station  often  lasted  several  months.  I  was  mysolf  ovet 
one  I  '  <iays  from  Plymouth  to  Cfii  '  "  as 
not  c              -da  bad  one.    In  view  ol 
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^ttinf;  her  thi^tv,  it  vta  naturally  held  to  bi;  wt»c  that  »  ehip 
oQld  remain  not  lesa  than  three  years  on  her  statioD.  This  led  to 
grrttt  length  i»f  the  prriod  in  commission.  I  iwrvisd  in  m  ship  in 
which  the  pendant  was  not  hauled  down  till  five  years  and  four 
months  after  it  had  been  hoisted. 

The  circumstances  being  as  they  were,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
iJiore  were  several  advantages  in  the  plan  of  diatnbuting  the  fleet 

ougst  several  stations.  There  wm  always  a  respectable  number 
of  otir  men-of-war  at  M{)ota,  or  within  areas,  where  vigorous 
of  our  interests  might  become  suddenly  neoessary.  The  i..!  i  i.u 
of  different  squadrons,  and  even  more  commonly  of  individual 
ships,  compelled  commanding  officers  to  rely  upon  themselves. 
This  not  only  helped  to  develop  readiness  of  rebouroe ;  also — in 
time  of  j>eace.  when  no  other  test  equally  exhaustive  was  possible — 
i-  'tabled  the  Admiralty  to  ascertain  what  an  officer's  quali* 

t:-  _.■  were. 

In  course  of  time  the  station  system  of  distribution  began  to 
show  weak  points.  Tt  made  little  or  no  all"  >  fur  change  in 
conditions.  The  universal  ase  of  stcum  ^  ,  -u  shortened 
voyages  and  permitted  certainty  in  calculating  their  duration. 
Tl            '     '  .,f  the  continoous-scrvico  system — by  which 

I  ■  iH>ri(xl  of  years,  and  not,  as  l)efons  for  iho 

period  of  a  ship's  commission  only — did  away  with  the  delay  in 
itinga  crew.     A  ship  <      ' '      w  reat-h  1.       *     i  .n  and  return 
it  in  a  short  time.    C  ilywitht  <iructun>  and 

appliances  of  a  lighting  ship  became  more  and  more  complex  and 
dehcato ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  equip  the  beuie-porto  of  different 
stationa  with  adequate  means  for  keeping  the  squadron  efficient. 
The  primitive  and  simple  naval  yards  of  earlier  days  wens  tamed 
into  comparatively  elaborate  factories.  Coal,  moreover,  had 
to  be  sent  t^r*,  and  ntored  in-  large  quantities  at,  porta  when  oAvtk 
catablishmenta  luvd  been  formed.  Having  provided,  within  the 
Umita  of  a  station,  the  means,  uaoally  at  great  cost,  for  tcfittitig 
men-of-war  and  rcpieniahing  thetr  storfA,  ships  became  more  and 
moce  tiiid  to  a  station.    The  ;  of  strategic  distribution 

passed  gradually  out  of  sight,  in  t^ium  cases  it  was  ignored ;  in 
otheiB  it  waa  disallowed.  British  man-of-war.  for  example,  were 
kept  for  many  years  on  the  Padfio  Stntion  wtUtout  any  strategic 
reason,  but  "'-  •  >^-  na  a  kind  of  intemattonal  police.  The  Bpanish- 
American  -  are  not  e\ttn  now  pnttenM  of  good  goremmont 
nod  internal  t.  A  generation  or  two  ago  many  uf  Lhcni 

•v-r--  «otoriou»r.  Liirly,    Our  ships  protected  the  interests  not 
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only  of  British  but  also  of  foreign  residents  in  them.  It  ih  uoc  roo 
much  to  say  that  the  German  South  Sea  trade  grew  up  under  the 
shelter  of  the  British  Navy.  In  China  our  squadron  fulfilled  for  a 
long  time  no  strategic  requirement,  but  individual  ships  isolated  at 
different  ports  gave  countenance  and  sometimes  material  protection 
to  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  many  of  other  nationalities.  It 
became  an  almost  sacred  duty  of  the  British  Navy  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  ship  at  every  port  at  which  there  was  a  British  cousul. 
The  latters  importance  amongst  his  fellow-countrymen  depended 
to  a  great  extent  on  his  power  of  persuading  the  admiral  to  keep 
a  ship  lying  where  she  could  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  con- 
sulate. The  practice  was  persisted  in  long  after  it  had  ceased  to 
be  necessary  and  had  grown  to  be  mischievous.  The  present  war 
in  the  Far  East  has  furnished  us  with  an  impressive  lesson  on  this 
subject.  The  Russian  Minister  in  Korea  insisted  on  keeping  the 
Varyag  and  Koregetz  at  Chemulpho  a  considerable  time  after  the 
captain  of  the  former,  the  senior  officer,  wished  to  leave.  The 
result  was  that  the  two  Russian  ships  early  fell  victims  to  the 
Japanese  Navy. 

There  was  another  important  change  in  conditions  which  still 
further  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  station  system  of  distribu- 
tion. This  was  the  rise  of  new  and  the  development  of  some 
older  navies.  I  was  serving  as  a  commander  on  the  China  Station 
when  the  first  German  man-of-war  appeared  there.  The  Itahan 
and  Austrian  navies  had  no  representatives  in  the  Far  East.  The 
Japanese  Navy  had  only  just  come  into  existence ;  whilst  the 
French,  Russian,  and  American  squadrons  taken  all  together 
could  not  show  as  ihany  pendants  as  we  could  by  ourselves.  Just 
before  the  present  war  began  the  Japanese  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  a  powerful  navy.  The  French,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Americans  each  had  a  squadron  with  more  than  one  admiral's  Hag 
in  it ;  and  there  was  both  an  Italian  and  an  Austrian  admiral  in 
command  of  their  respective  countries'  forces.  The  Russians,  in 
battleships  on  the  station,  outnumbered  the  British  by  more  than 
50  per  cent.  The  state  of  things  on  the  China  Station  was  peculiar, 
it  is  tnie  ;  but  it  indicated  a  great  change  in  naval  proportions. 

The  propriety  of  a  redistribution  of  the  fleet  had  been  suggest 
to  the  Admiralty  many  years  before,  and  the  recent  change  had 
been  under  consideration  by  the  board  for  fully  two  years.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  why  a  long  period  of  conBideration  WAS 
justifiable.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  public  is  inclioed  to 
suppose,  that  the  recent  redistributioo  was  adopted  at  short  notice. 
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It  would  have  been  brought  into  effect  about  the  d*te  at  which 
it  was  under  any  Board  of  Admiralty,  however  constituted.  An 
a;  ■  ut  to  be  made  operative  simultaneously  at  many  pnlnt« 

!-(  1  over  a  wide  an»a  demands  the  selection  of  a  generally 

convenient  date,  and  none  more  generally  convenient  than  the 
bt^ginning  of  the  present  year  could  have  been  chosen. 

It  LB  unnecojssary  to  describe  the  fleet  redistribution  in  detail. 
To  do  80  would  require  a  great  many  pages  of  de^icription  which 
would  be  rarely  intelligible  to  non-profe«eional  readers.  Describing 
it  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  to  withdraw  ships  from  several 
stations ;  to  abolish  deiinit«ly  two  stations  and,  by  greatly  reducing 
it*  establishment,  practically  to  abolish  another ;  also  to  coiicen- 
tnite  ships  in  fleets  and  squadrons  in  homeorin  neighbouring  waters.' 

A  principle  which  would  justify  redistribution  of  the  kind  is  that 
groups  or  8(|uadmn.s  should  he  ablo  and  rauhj  to  gn  to  any  part  of 
the  world  at  short  notice.  The  ships*  of  a  foreign  navy  are  no  more 
capable  of  being  in  two  places  at  once  than  our  own.  If  we  keep 
squadrons  in  constant  readiness  to  go  where  they  arc  wanted,  we 
shall  always  be  able  to  play  op  to  any  move  on  the  part  of  another 
Power.  When  the  Russian.**  wen-  steadily  increasing  their  fleet  in  the 
Far  East,  all  that  we  were  able  to  do  in  returnwas  to  detach  ships  from 
one  station  and  send  them  to  another.  This  waa  highly  inconvenient. 
Had  we  prepared  detachable  squadrons  for  service  anywhere,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  moot  quickly  the  movement  mentioned. 

We  may  take  it,  tJien,  that  some  redistribution   ia  in  itself 


'  Tta«  chooges  eecaaioned  bjr  the  Ut«  radlBtribntioa  bars  \ma  ilatod  oflksiaUy 
lofae:- 

CtaaagiBf  the  lumo  o(  the  Hoiue  Float  to  that  o(  Cluuio«l  Flmt,  and  incraas* 
lag  Ul*  imi&b«r  of  ll«  battlcahtpa  to  twelve. 

^'*««'g«"g  the  oamo  of  tba  former  Chaoiwl  FlMt  to  tJiat  of  Atlantic  in««t ; 
with  tea  haM  at  Gibraltar. 

The  oonMltuUOD  of  a  cralMr  nqaAibtm  nJRUatad  to  the  Cbansal  Flaot.  and  ot 
I  cral*cr  aquadroQ  aflUimlcd  to  tfae  AtUntio  FlMt,  txAh  iqaadroDa  being 

ipoMd  cxclmlToly  <if  annonred  craiBm, 

The  aboUUoa  <it  th«  Soatb  Atlaallo  8qoa<lxao  which  reccDtly  hod  lakrn  tlia 
ptMao(th*8o«th-BMit  Co*.'    ''       '     ":atiaii.aodalMof  tb«  PaciflcBlailon. 

Th*  oooatltntina  of  •  pa  ^oadroo  (Foartit  CntiMr  Snjnsdran. 

Ih*  TtiM  beiog  alrMiljr  li>  lli<-  Mi<<JlU7iAnHin).    Tbij  particular  amu>g«mank 
fjtm  far  towsrdi  tba  kboUtion  ot  Uw  North  Amarloa  and  Wot  Indi«a  Btation. 

Hi*  latioiloothn  of  a  ajatviD  wf  pnlUnit  ■'  -">Di  ^^  ^'^  only  p*rt  of 

Ibalr  mm*,  %km  Sffatlat  ahlpa  Id  reacnro  ia  t  ,  -jrta. 

' ic^  oMilatn  type  eraiien  for  oartAin  uldci  t/pa  tiaiiday-alilpa. 
*1  tiaai  oottadtlaikw  of  vaMob  ot  ooiapa«atlT«t]r  amaU  flgbtJag 
a<Bf(fTir|r. 

Tba  v«lo<l  cf  a  ahl|^  eommiadoii  U  ihortimari  to  two  ycanL 
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joatifiabl)!.  The  real  questions  are  :  How  is  it  being  carried  out  ?  Is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  governing  principle  of  strategic 
distribution  has  been  comprehended  i  Can  we  discern  any  proof 
that  the  ultimate  effects  of  so  great  a  change  have  been  foreseen  and 
allowed  for  ?  In  fine,  have  sufficient  efforts  been  made  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  a  matter  involving  such  important  eventualitiea  ?  These 
questions  are  of  the  utmost  seriousness,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
satisfactory  answers  can  be  given  to  them.  Up  to  the  present  the  signs 
that  answers  of  the  kind  will  be  forthcoming  are  not  encouraging. 

The  redistribution  as  a  whole  amounts  to  little  more  than 
grouping  a  great  portion  of  our  naval  force  in  a  comer  of  the 
North-Eastem  Atlantic,  which  is  merely  following  the  old 
practice.  The  strategic  importance  of  the  area  in  question  is 
undeniably  very  great ;  but  it  is  possible  to  acknowledge  this  in 
practice  without  impairing  the  mobility  and  readiness  for  distant 
service  of  considerable  groups  of  ships.  A  mischievous  and  now 
discarded  policy  of  military  defence  used  to  be  to  look  on  the  land 
forces  of  the  British  Empire  as  primarily  intended  for  the  local 
defence  of  the  British  Isles  alone.  As  there  is  much  similarity  in 
broad  principles  between  land  strategy  and  naval  strategy,  it  will 
be  useful  to  remember  the  history  of  our  military  distribution  when 
considering  that  of  the  fleet.  The  affiliation  to  fleets  of  cruisers  in 
squadrons  leaves  the  defence  of  trade-routes  against  an  enemy's 
individual  cruisers  unprovided  for;  and  it  is  worth  attention  that 
the  omission  to  provide  for  the  defence  in  question  is  accompanied 
by  a  wholesale  erasure  from  the  lists  of  smaller  ships  quite  effec- 
tive for  this  service. 

Short  as  is  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  fle«t  redistri* 
bution  was  announced,  some  important  changes  have  already  been 
made  in  it.  Owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  urgent  requests  of  the 
West  Indian  Governors,  at  least  one  ship  is  to  be  still  stationed 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  supervision  of  the  Newfoundland  fisher}'. 
or  of  the  interests  established  on  the  We^stem  shore,  wa«  earned 
out  in  combination  with  the  French  Navy,  the  working  arrange- 
ment being  almost  equivalent  to  a  treaty.  It  is  strange  that  this 
was  not  at  first  allowed  for.  The  ships  previously  employed  in 
the  service  hav^e  now  to  go  back  to  it.  These  things  ought  not  to 
escape  public  attention.  In  naval  policy,  as  in  all  other  phaaea  of 
administration,  a  change  gowl  in  itself,  and  urgently  called  (or, 
may  prove  to  be  useless  and  probablv  dangerous  if  carried  out  in  an 
ill-considered  manner. 
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B»  MM.  FREDERIO  HARRISON. 


'7/-7-'- 


Of  all  rovolutioaary  tnovcmenU  in  oar  days,  the  insurrection  of 

the  Commune  after  the  Praoco'German  War  has  boen  to  English 

people  the  ino«t  pi'.rplexiog,  WAUton,  uml  unpopular.    N'         '  ^ 

to  be  xrondercd  at.     Englishmen  have  been  able  to  feel  h 

with  Dane*,  Italians,  Greeka,  Polea,  Finns,  and  other  diBtn'.v^4<l 

nationalitifs,  in  tli  L'lct*  (or  freedom.    The  Coi' 

ever,  was  a  proloii  •  :  war — was  in  fact  that  iii' 

wan,  a  civil  war — with  the  foreigner  still  on  the  soil.     That  wan 

an  unfor^vable  offence,  a  crime  for  which  there  could  bo  fount! 

neither  niotivo  nor  shadow  of  excuse. 

The  appearance  of  the  very  romarlcablo  studies  of  the  brotheiB 
Urgueritte,  the  sons  of  General  Margueritte,  in  '  L'Kpoquc'  Imve 
irown  now  light  up<in  many  event*  iu  thiit  troubled  period  which 
had  l»efore  been  unintelliKiblo.  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerittc  have 
made  a  moat  minute  and  searching  int^uiry  into  x\w  cuusr^  of  the 
war ;  the  story  of  Mets ;  the  story  of  the  National  Defence  ;  tho  stfiry 
of  the  *  Braves  CJens ' ;  and  in  tlieir  recent  book  of  '  La  Commune  ' 
they  bring  their  task  to  an  end.  Like  M.  Zola,  they  throw  their 
iwrious  history  into  the  form  of  romance,  and  in  four  books  com- 
plete their  review  of  the  period.  It  i.-*  only  fair  \o  vay  that  n  few 
Btudeota  of  French  political  history  in  England,  such  as  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Bowen.  had  arrived  at  the  tame  conclusions  from 
independent  inwstigKtioiu.  The  pre«ent  writer  must  leave  the 
exAmioAtion  of  tbme  qaestioos  and  points  of  evidence  to  the 
kktonAD ;  she  would  only  suggest  two  considerations  to  make  her 
■tory  more  intelligible. 

1.  That  natiunit,  like  indiviihiAls.  are  subject  to  nervous  craM. 
That  the  long  months  of  in  food,  and  the  other  privations 

endoreil  '  ■••or  poop  I  '  ombuiod 

with  the    ^  !  distress  i  .  ,     for  oonw 

loved  husband,  son,  or  brother;  tho  bitter  rnvkm  of  abAme,  of 
bomUiAtion,  which  the  conduet  of  tha  wat  hAd  bioacht  boma  to 
every  dtixen  ;  all  tbsae  OAOAee  And  mAoy  more  hAd  enspented  llu 
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PariBians  beyond  endurance.  Famine,  ruin,  shame,  and  grief 
were  theirs,  and  had  produced  in  them  that  highly  strung  nervous 
tension  that  in  the  individual  leads  to  breakdown,  in  the  body 
politic  to  explosion.  So  much  will  be  accepted  by  all  who  knew 
anjrthing  of  Paris  after  the  siege. 

2.  There  was  but  one  thought,  one  topic  of  conversation.  They 
could  not  submit  to  a  renewal  of  the  Napoleonic  regime  after  the 
dfhade  into  which  Napoleon  III.  had  led  them  ;  which  of  the  other 
pretenders  was  to  be  thrust  upon  them  1  A  Legitimist  ?  Which 
Legitimiat  ?  A  Dictator  ?  A  civilian  ?  or  one  of  the  generals  who 
had  been  found  so  incompetent  ?  This  question  grew  ever  larger 
and  more  insistent.  One  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  this  question  and 
the  mistrust  of  nearly  all  prominent  men  that  led  to  the  insurrec- 
tion. 

In  our  own  country  '  where  nothing  ever  happens '  (politically), 
as  has  been  said,  it  is  a  long  time,  indeed,  since  a  government  has 
been  determined  by  a  popular  rising.  But  in  France,  coups  ^rtal 
are  very  common  history.  They  are  the  classical  mode  of  intro- 
ducing a  new  government.  I  open  the  '  Joumces  Revolution- 
naircs '  of  M.  Armand  Dayot,  a  somewhat  rare  book,  and  I  find  a 
succession  of  contemporary  prints  of  street  fights,  massacres, 
barricades,  from  1830  to  1848.  These  led  up  to  the  '  blood-stained 
usurpation  '  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Many  of  these  outbreaks  had  been 
violent  attempts  to  force  a  government  upon  an  unwilling  people. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Commune  was  an  attempt  to  secure  a 
popular  form  of  government  for  the  people  by  the  people.  We 
may  fcr\-ently  trust  that  it  will  be  the  last  time  that  the  beautiful 
city  of  Paris  sees  civil  war  in  her  streets,  though  there  have  since 
been  dangerous  moments  when  a  Legitimist  prince  and  the  brav' 
Oinfral  were  on  the  verge  of  again  breaking  the  peace. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  know  some  of  the  political  refugees  to  this 
country  in  1871-72,  and  I  have  thought  some  account  of  their 
person7icl  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Coenhill  Magazine. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  men  who  had  made  a 
revolution  would  be  the  very  young,  the  men  without  wives  and 
families ;  but  of  the  refugees  in  London  I  can  recall  only  a  few 
quite  young  men.  The  rest  were  men  in  middle  life,  most  of  thera 
married,  and  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  professions  :  lawyers, 
barristers,  doctors,  with  a  sprinkling  of  artists,  literary  men,  and 
journalLsts.  I  have  often  wondered  how  this  came  to  be,  whether 
the  young  men  had  be«in  all  killed  in  the  fighting  or  taken  prisoners. 
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or  whether  perohanoe  it  wa«  the  older  men  who  bad  made  (he 
on,  brinp^ing  into  it  the  old  traditions  of  street  fightB  and 
;jM.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  they  were  for  the  most  part  excellent 
people,  good  fihes  de  famillf,  good  husbandii,  and  most  devoted 
Hons.  They  b<in"!  the  niin  int^  which  their  action  had  plunged 
them  with  dignity,  patience,  and  equanimity,  and  for  the  most 
part  set  themselves  to  work  with  energy.  Those  of  them  who  were 
tist«  fared  naturally  the  best.  M.  Daloa.  the  diatinguiahed 
Bulptor,  had  gifts  which  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  idle,  and 
a  painter  and  decorator  on  porcelain,  of  a  charming  fancy,  was 
icidy  in  demand.  It  won  harder  for  the  rest  who  could  do 
icaliy  nothing  but  teach  French.  The  London  public,  how- 
over,  developed  a  lively  desire  to  talk  French,  and  many  members 
of  Pariiament  and  other  public  men  took  theit  French  convotaation 
lesMns  with  their  morning  cofieo. 

The  first  Communard  I  became  acquainted  with  was  a  young 

of  about  twenty.     He  was  of  good  social  position,  and  very 

•looking.     He  owed  his  escape  to  his  excellent  English,  and 

his  clothes  of  English  cut.    Ho  had  run  the  most  frightful  risks  in 

■i>»lnng  to  escape  across  the  Channel,  but  he  and  his  sister  had 

talked  En^ish  with  so  much  ease  and  assurance,  and  had  acted  the 

part  so  well,  that  they  reached  London  in  safety.     Here,  naturally, 

his  position  was  a  sad  one ;  the  little  money  they  had  brought  was 

soon  exhausted.    He  had  one  shirt,  he  told  me,  which  he  washed 

at  night  to  wear  in  the  morning.     He  soon  made  his  way,  however, 

has  long  been  an  important  personage  in  the  Oouncila  of  Sorope. 

One  morning  an  imploring  letter  reached  me  to  go  and  tee  • 

poor  Fienchwoman  who  was  expecting  the  birth  of  her  first  child. 

I  (oTXnd  her  in  a  little  room  in  the  French  quarter  of  London,  aloM, 

with  a  tiny  packet  of  clothes  m  her  arms  which  ttimed  out,  when 

I  touched  it,  to  be  a  little  swaddled  baby.     She  had  had  the  assiat- 

•ooe  of  a  oompatrioUt  but  no  doctor,  and  I  found  her  in  an  exhausted 

OQoditioo,  ooable  to  apeak  a  word  of  English,  at  the  mercy  of  the 

English  landlady,  who  had  a  suspicion  of '  them  furreignera.'  Whilst 

I  was  with  her  the  husband  came  in  and  told  his  story.    He  had 

held,  I  heard  afterwards,  high  command  in  the  French  army,  was 

a  man  of  character  and  ability,   with  extraordinary  Itngoiatio 

acquirements;  be  ooold  speak  some  twenty  European  languageaand 

disJects.    He  had  thrown  himself  into  the  ootbreak  of  the  Commnne, 

fnin  whal  point  of  view  I  do  not  now  recall ;  but,  as  a  soldier,  had 

been  given  an  important  point  to  defend  on  a  barricade.    The 
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6ght  was  long  and  terrible,  and  when  nearly  all  the  defender*  wora] 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  ammunition  was  exhauated,  the  few] 
Bur\ivor8  escaped  as  best  they  could.  The  '  General  ^  managed 
get  on  to  some  roofa  and  to  escape  down  a  chimney  into  a  privatft] 
apartment.  There  he  found  himself  in  the  bedroom  of  a  ladj 
who  was  dressing.  '  Sauvez-moi,  Madame ! '  he  cried.  She, 
soul,  terrified  at  this  strange  apparition,  who  with  torn  clothes, 
covered  with  soot,  and  with  darker  stains  yet  upon  him,  stood 
suppliant  before  her,  haul  but  an  instant  to  decide,  for  the  tramp 
of  soldiers  rang  upon  the  stairs,  and  a  thundering  knock  at  the 
outer  door  summoned  her  to  open.  She  bade  him  get  into  the  bed, 
and  taking  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  a  jacket,  and  some  other  feminine 
garments,  covered  him  with  these.  And  then  there  followed  a 
long  parley  between  the  aoldicr  outside  and  the  quick-witted 
Frenchwoman  inside  tho  door.  '  She  was  not  dressed ;  what 
could  they  want ;  what  an  abominable  thing  that  in  these  evil 
days  the  very  bedrooms  of  women  were  not  to  be  respected.'  Of 
course,  the  soldiers  had  their  way,  and  entered  the  room,  the  lady 
scolding,  fuming,  protesting.  The  men  looked  in  the  cupboards 
and  wardrobe,  and  under  the  bed  ;  into  the  bed  they  did  not  look  ; 
and  after  many  apologies,  with  a  military  salute,  they  departed. 
The  poor  woman  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  slowly  the  General  raised 
himself.  '  Look,  Madame,'  said  he,  and  he  took  from  a  little  table 
beside  the  bed  his  tobacco  pouch,  which  unconsciously  he  had  laid 
down,     '  If  they  had  found  this  5 '  he  cried, 

Ue  told  me  this  story  with  tears  on  hia  face.  This  woman,  a 
stranger  to  him,  had  saved  his  life  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  at  the 
risk,  moreover,  of  the  greatest  indignity.  M.  Anatole  France, 
who  tells  a  similar  story,  has  made  the  pair  lovers  ;  but  the  tale  I 
tell  I  had  from  the  lips  of  the  principal  actor.  In  after  yean  he 
had  some  post  in  Egypt  given  him  by  the  French  Government ; 
bis  widow  was  made  inspectress  of  some  educational  establishments 
in  Paris. 

One  day,  about  fourteen  years  after  the  Commune,  as  we  were 
sitting  at  lunch,  a  French  visitor  was  announced,  and  there  advanced 
into  the  room  a  little  fellow,  dressed  in  a  lyc^n's  uniform,  who 
gave  a  military  salute  and  said  :  '  Je  suis  venu  de  la  part  de  maman 
pour  V0U8  remercier  de  ce  que  vous  avez  fait  pour  elle  et  pour 
moi.'  It  was  the  little  baby  I  had  held  in  my  arms,  grown  into  a 
schoolboy  with  the  appalling  name  of  Hector-Achille-Alexandre- 
Ct^sar- Vercingetorix- Fiwrfea-. 


The  refugees  kept  arriving  in  London,  and  many  of  them  found 
a  refuge  and  help  in  a  house  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts'  at  Hanipstead. 
They  organiaed  themselves  into  a  committee  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fication, registration,  and  reference.  It  became  possible,  as  the 
weeks  went  by,  to  get  credentials  from  France  as  to  character  and 
acquirements.  In  connection  with  this  committee,  a  sinister 
tragedy  occurred.  The  late  Dr.  Humpliry  Sandwith  was  changing 
his  home,  and  needed  a  professional  packer.  Knowing  the  skill  of 
the  French  in  this  business,  he  sent  up  to  the  central  committee  to 
know  whether  they  had  one.  Among  the  refugees  was  a  professional 
packer,  but  he  had  no  references.  Dr.  Sandwith,  however,  accepted 
him,  and  we  shortly  heard  that  the  man  was  a  wonder.  He  packed 
with  marvellous  skill  and  celerity,  made  omelets,  danced,  kept  the 
servants  in  the  best  of  humours — was  a  treasure  ;  but  one  morning 
he  disappeared,  and  with  him  disappeared  some  valuable  curios. 
The  committee  were  at  once  conmiunicated  with,  and  they,  finding 
he  had  risked  crossing  to  France,  communicated  with  the  police. 
Dr.  Sandwith,  with  the  greatest  generosity,  declined  to  prosecute, 
but  the  committee  would  hear  of  no  mercy.  '  The  men  who 
fought  in  the  Commune  are  not  thieves,'  said  they,  and  they  were 
able  to  give  such  indications  to  the  police  as  would  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  man's  capture  and  of  his  ultimate  tragic  fate. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  all  the  tales  of  hairbreadth  escape  and 
strange  adventure  that  reached  one.  One  dear  old  lady  concealed 
the  son  of  an  old  friend  in  a  cupboard  in  her  tiny  flat  in  Paris  for 
three  weeks  without  the  knowledge  of  husband  or  children,  smuggled 
him  out  of  Paris,  and  had  him  carried  away  in  a  haycart  to  a  place 
of  safety.  An  Englishman  in  Paris  heard  of  a  young  teacher  who 
was  lying  hid  ip  greatest  peril,  and  determined  t-o  save  him.  He 
procured  a  passport  and,  armed  with  this,  went  to  the  house  to  give 
the  man  the  means  of  escape.  M.  X — ,  however,  would  not  budge, 
and  only  after  repeated  efforts  on  the  Englishman's  part  did  he 
consent  to  take  the  risk.  He  did  very  well  in  England,  quickly 
finding  a  post  as  teacher,  and  straining  every  nerve  until  he  could 
bring  over  bis  old  mother  to  join  him.  He  was  a  really  profound 
student  of  the  art  of  war,  and  believed  himself  to  be  a  military 
genius.  After  the  amnesty  he  attached  himself  to  the  army  in 
Algiers,  where,  risking  himself  in  the  enemy's  country,  he  was 
brought  into  the  lines  pierced  with  a  dozen  spears.  It  was  the 
death  he  would  have  chosen  for  himself. 

M.  Andrieux,  who  had  been,  J  think,  Minister  of  Educatiua 
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under  the  Ommune,  made  a  name  for  hunself  over  here  hy  hia 
lectures  on  literature  and  art,  and  left  many  friends  behind  him 
when  he  returned  to  France  to  be  made  French  Consul  in  Jersey. 

These  men  were  all  men  of  character  and  education  ;  idealiBts,^ 
every  one  of  them,  with  an  enthusiastic  belief  in  France.  All  of 
them  had  fought  in  the  war ;  nearly  all  of  them  had  given  up  good 
positions  and  risked  all  they  had  in  their  rash  endeavour.  Nor 
were  their  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  behind  them.  The 
women  naturally  suffered  more  than  the  men ;  theirs  was  forced 
inaction,  separation  from  home  and  dear  ones,  and  sojourn  in  a 
Btrange  land  where  they  could  not  communicate  with  the  inhabit* 
ants.  Of  the  revolutionist  one  may  lay  down  as  an  axiom  that 
he  must  be  ready  payer' de  sa  personne,  and  this  condition  the 
political  refugees  of  '71,  both  men  and  women,  amply  fulfilled. 

It  occurred  to  us  to  have  a  reception  one  evening  to  which  we 
invited  all  the  refugees  personally  known  to  us.  They  were  all 
glad  to  come,  and  if  one  may  judge  by  the  volume  of  conversation, 
the  evening  was  a  success.  Wben  supper  was  ready  I  asked  one 
of  my  guests,  a  very  well-known  barrister,  to  take  in  a  certain 
lady. 

*  Madame,'  said  he,  '  son  mari  m'a  condamne  a  mort ;  mats,* 
with  a  low  bow,  '  pour  vous  je  ferai  tout.' 

Was  ever  hostess  placed  in  so  difficult  a  position  \  In  a  flask j 
it  came  to  mo  that  one  section  of  the  Commune  had  condenine 
the  preceding  section  to  death  a.s  they  succeeded  each  other  in 
public  office.  I  seized  the  arm  of  the  man  who  had  been  condamn^. 
a  mort,  and  carried  him  ofl  myself  to  supper,  where,  over  his  mayon- 
naise, he  told  me  the  whole  storj'. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  close  these  reminiscences  with 
a  tale  of  another  kind,  coming  from  s  L^itimist  and  aristocratic 
quarter,  but  showing  the  same  spirit  of  intransigeanoe  and  class 
fury.  We  were  in  Paris,  after  all  troubles  had  somewhat  quieted., 
down,  at  a  time  when  the  late  Lord  Lytton  was  Charge  d' A  fair 
in  the  place  of  Lord  Lyons,  We  went  to  lunch  with  him  in  a 
beautiful  house  in  the  Quartier  St.  Germain,  which  we  heanl 
belonged  to  an  old  ticgitimist  Count  who  had  his  apartments  on  the 
upper  floors. 

Lord  Lytton  told  us  that  the  day  before  M.  Thiers  had  cAlled, 
and  left  his  card  in  due  form,  which  was  naturally  depotsited  upon 
the  marble  console  table  in  (be  hull.  The  landlord,  tlui  Comt 
de  — ,  coming  in  to  go  to  his  rooms,  crossed  over  to  tin;  tab].- 1^^  se 
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whether  there  was  anything  fur  him.  There  lay  M.  Thiers'  vintiog 
card.  Aud  the  Comte,  seizing  it  between  his  gloved  finger  and 
thamb,  cast  it  with  uugovcmablo  fury  on  the  ground,  stamped 

on  it,  muttering  curses  all  the  while  of  *  ce canaille  do  Thicre,* 

ftc,  to  the  dismay  and  consternation  of  the  diplomatic  footmen. 
The  Legitimist  party  hail  believed  thut  Thiera  l>eIonged  to  them, 
and  would  assist  a  Logitinxist  Restoration;  ho  bad  become, 
thereforts  unjtupular  with  tUern,  but  at  that  moment  he  was  the  most 
important  man  in  France,  '  Lc  Liberat-eur  du  Territoirc  '  :  the 
Count,  however,  felt  that  his  house  had  boon  rlpAci  rated  by  tlie 
visit  of  the  President  of  tlio  Republic. 

It  all  seems  such  ancient  history  now,  thuugU  ii  id  only  some 
thirty-four  jrears  ago.  France  haa  passed  into  a  new  era  of  peace, 
content,  and  *  prosperity.  The  Empire  has  disappeared  ;  it  waa 
killeil  lit  iSvlan.  Th<»  old  j)arty  of  the  Legitirnisttj^  still  survives ; 
it  still  holds  aloof  from  public  life.  But  the  Due  dWumalo  left 
(liantiUy  to  the  Academy.  Old  wbunda  are  closed,  new  hopejt  and 
MfHratidU  occupy  the  pcoph': ;  and  though  there  are  grave  troubles 

'ftt  home,  what  i)uoj>le  is  without  tliese  ?  The  tiatious  still  look 
to  France  for  her  science,  her  literature,  her  art.  Hhe  still  licars 
•loft  the  torch  of  liberty,  which  she  baa  won  so  hardly  with  so  great 
■offering.     She  is  still  in  the  van  of  PlOgraM. 

It  has  M^emed  worth  while  to  jot  down  thtse  mtmonu  of  * 
troubled  period  before  they  have  quite  pa>     '  id  to  show 

tlial  the  Comniunonls  in  the  mass  were  w<  s  who  hod 

fought  for  their  country,  and  were  leading  hard-working  lives. 
Furthennorr,   that   they   were   hone.st  in   Uieir  wit  .   men 

struggling  for  a  principle  and  for  a  government  ii  utd  bo 

•coeptable  to  France.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  man 
of  overwhelming  intellectual  superiority  amongst  them.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  c^uestion  may  well  be  referred  to  the 
last  book  of  the  brother*  Margueritte, '  La  Commune.'  The  dc9crii>- 
dona  of  the  entrance  of  the  German  army  into  Paris,  the  cruel 
alaying  of  the  archbishop  and  the  other  htxttage^,  are  graphic 
pioikarai,  moat  minutely  studied,  and  dam  le  vrai.  They  sum  up 
*o«tt«  ltttt«  dot  forces  oig«ua4«s  da  pui6,  oontn  Ins  troublM 
inerfHquea  de  ratremr.' 

Happy,  we  may  say,  is  the  country  whero  there  are  no  clasa 
b*tnsda ;  and  happy  will  that  country  ever  be  where  the  powerful 

land  tlw  privileged  watch  over  and  MtfeguarU  the  intoa*^*tji  uf  tlte 
poor  and  the  disinherited 
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A   HOME  OF  DIAMONDS. 
BY  PROFESSOR  T.  G.  BONNEY,   D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

In  the  last  month  of  1868  an  experienced  practical  mineralogist, 
after  a  visit  to  the  Cape,  ended  a  paper  in  the  '  Geological  Magazine  ' 
with  these  words :  *  I  can  now  only  conclude  by  expressing  my 
conviction  that  the  whole  diamond  discovery  in  South  Africa  is  an 
imposture  and  a  Bulible  Bcheme.*  Its  mines,  at  the  present  day, 
are  the  most  prolific  in  the  world,  and  control  the  market.  They 
can  also  boast  of  having  produced  the  two  biggest  diamonds  on 
record.  The  last,  announced  early  in  the  present  year,  is  a  veritahlo^^ 
mammoth  among  diamonds,  the  rough  stone  weighing  3,024  carats.'^^H 
well  over  three  times  as  heavy  as  its  deposed  fellow-countryman. 
The  first  South  African  diamond  was  picked  up  by  a  child  in  IS6T 
near  the  Orange  River;  was  brought  by  a  hunter  to  Oape  Town, 
and  there  sold  for  £500.  That  set  people  washing  the  gravels,  which, 
as  in  Brazil  and  India,  were  then  the  only  sources  for  this  gem^^H 
But  three  years  later  diamonds  were  found  in  the  '  dry  ground,*^! 
and  from  that  date  the  mines  of  South  Africa  assumed  their  peculiar 
and  distinctive  character.  The  place  was  near  Kimbcrley — a  town 
created  by  this  industry — and  is  now  known  as  Du  Toits  Pan. 
A  year  later,  early  in  1871,  Bultfontein  and  the  present  De  Beers 
Mines  were  discovered,  and  in  the  following  July  the  richest  of  all. 
now  called  the  Kimberley  Mine. 

These  four  diamantiferous  patches,  for  this  material  is  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  dark  shales  of  the  district,  lie  within 
a  ring  about  three  and  a  half  miles  in  its  longer  diameter.  In  out- 
line they  are  rudely  oval,  the  area  of  tho  largest,  Du  Toits  Pan. 
being  about  forty-one  acres,  and  the  smallest,  the  Kimbcrley  Mine, 
about  nine  acres,  or  some  330  by  200  yards.  Before  work  was 
begun  they  were  low  flat-topped  hills  rising  above  a  comparatively 
level  basin,  and  formed  of  a  rather  soft  yellowish  or  greyish  rock. 
The  Kimberley  Mine  is  4,025  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  De  Beers 
nearly  as  much ;  the  other  two  being  a  few  hundred  feet  lower. 
The  diamantiferous  material,  for  long  a  geological  puzzle,  fills 
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great  pipes  which  look  as  if  '  punched '  through  the  Karroo  strata 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  latter  are  dark  shales  with 
occasional  hard  sandstones,  which  roughly  correspond  in  age  with 
the  Red  Rocks  (Trias  and  Permian)  of  the  EngUsh  Midlands. 
They  include  a  sheet  of  a  rather  coarse  basaltic  rock,  and  are  cut 
by  some  dykes  of  a  more  compact  variety.  The  pipes  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  '  necks '  of  old  volcanoes,  like  those  on  the 
coast  of  Fifeshire,  and  so  does  their  material  when  it  has  been 
worked  some  way  down.  The  friable  top  stuff,  called  '  yellow 
ground,'  contains,  as  will  presently  be  described,  several  other 
minerals  besides  the  occasional  diamonds.  In  a  hundred  feet  or 
so  it  becomes  a  little  harder — like  a  tolerably  compact  clay,  and 
changes  to  a  dull  dark-green  tint — the  so-callod  '  blue  ground,' 
of  which  the  other  is  only  a  more  decomposed  condition.  That, 
again,  becomes  more  solid  as  the  mine  is  deepened,  till  at  some 
hundreds  of  feet — no  precise  limit  can  be  given — it  is  about  as  hard 
as  an  ordinary  limestone,  and  its  character  can  be  readily  studied 
either  in  hand  specimens  or  in  thin  slices  under  the  microscope. 
We  see  in  the  former  some  rock  fragments  and  minerals,  often 
more  or  less  broken  and  generally  not  very  cloaely  set,  in  a  rather 
compact,  dark  matrix  sUghtly  tinged  with  dull  brown  or  green. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  breccia.*  The  rock  fragments  are  often  either  a 
dark  shale,  agreeing  with  that  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  compact 
in  structure,  greyish-green  in  colour,  with  the  border  of  a  rather 
different  tint,  being  evidently  some  kind  of  a  hardened  mud ; 
but  others  are  pieces  of  hard  sandstone  or  of  crystalline  rocks, 
often  allied  to  basalts  or  granites.  The  minerals  also  represent 
several  species,  as  was  at  once  proved  by  the  '  washings '  from  the 
soft '  yellow  '  and  '  blue  '  ground.  Among  the  commoner  are  iron- 
oxides,  which  the  miners  call  carbon,  though  they  contain  none  of 
that  element :  gamet«,  mostly  the  claret-coloured  kind  called 
pyropes,  which  are  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  soft  dark  rind,  the 
result  of  decomposition,  and  olivine,  a  mineral  yellow  or  slightly 
green  in  colour,  a  choice  variety  of  which  is  the  gem  peridote. 
This  mineral  is  composed  of  silica  and  magnesia,  with  some  iron, 
and  is  readily  changed  by  the  action  of  water  into  serpentine. 
With  it  is  another  called  enstatite,  formed  of  the  same  constituents 
in  different  proportions,  as  well  as  a  light  green  augite,  a  mineral 
which  adds  Ume  to  these  constituents,  has  only  a  little  iron,  and 

'  Thi.<t  term  denotes  a  rook  containing  fragments  of  othen  whi«^«x«  'tawtfe 
angular  than  ronD<I«<l. 
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owes  it6  peculiar  colour  to  the  prewnoe  of  cliromc*.    Beadea  tkis 
we  find  a  brown  mica,  and,  if  fortunate,  a  diamond.    Tbe  com] 
matrix  under  the  microscope  is  shown  to  contain  smaller  bita  of 
some  of  thfse  minerals,  but  to  be  largely  composed  of  serpentine  and 
a  carbonate  of  lime,  or  of  that  with  magnesia.    Occasionally  a 
minute  brown  mica  helps  in  <i  '  i  f;  the  mass  together.     Chemic 

analyses  made  by  the  late  i  r  Carvill  Lewis  proved  serpen- 

tine to  form  about  50  and  lime -carbonate  about  16  per  cent,  of 
this  matrix,  the  residue  being  made  up  of  minute  crystals  or  frag- 
ments,  chiefly  of  the  minerals  mentioned  above. 

Such  then  is  the  rock  which  is  the  present  home  of  the  South 
African  diamond,  and  was  often  thought,  some  thirty  years  ago,  to 
J  be  its  birthplace.  In  Brazil  and  in  Hindustan  the  gem  is  obtained,' 
as  is  often  the  case  with  gold  and  tin  ore,  by  washing  more  or  less 
gravelly  deposits,  in  which  it  can  no  more  have  had  its  origin  than 
one  of  the  pebbles.  In  the  former  country  it  has  indeed  been  aaid 
to  have  been  found  in  a  rock  which  was  once  a  sandstone,  but  has 
been  greatly  changed  by  heated  water  and  pressure,  and  in  the 
latter  in  a  kind  of  granite  ;  but  neither  of  these  instances  is  quite 
free  from  doubt.  Was  then  the  diamond  actually  produced  in  these 
South  African  pipes,  or  did  it  come  from  elsewhere,  as  the  adjacent 
rock  fragments  must  have  done  ?  The  gem  is  one  form  of  crystal- 
line carbon,  colourless  when  pure ;  perfectly  translucent,  and  the 
hardest  of  minerals.  Carbonado — not  less  hard,  but  black,  luatre* 
less  and  without  cleavage — so  much  used  for  rock  drills — is  merely 
a  less  pure,  more  minutely  crystalline,  form.  Another  is  clif tonite  : 
black,  belonging  to  the  same  system  of  crystals  (cubic),  but  much 
less  hard  (found  as  yet  oidy  in  meteorites),  and  graphite  (the 
familiar  '  black  lead '),  equally  black  but  crj'stallising  in  another 
system,  and  one  of  tlte  softest  of  minerals.  What,  then,  has  been 
the  diamond's  history  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  peculiar  rock — by  some  writers  designated! 
Kimberlite — in  which  it  is  enclosed.  Both  in  the  mines  alreadi 
mentioned,  and  in  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  it  fills,  as  we  hai 
said,  pipes  or  necks,  like  those  of  ancient  volcanoes,  or,  mot 
rarely,  irregular  fissures.  A  similar  rock  has  been  found  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  Elliott  County,  Kentucky, 
but  in  neither  place  have  diamonds  occurred.  It  is  certainly  a 
breccia,  which  maked  it  probable  that  the  materials — min*"^^^  •"'■} 
.  rock — have  been  derived  from  older  sources,  and  that  is  undi 
true  of  laoet  of  them  ;  but  as  the  serpentine  and  uarboaates  have 
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no  leu  oertAinly  beon  prodaood  in  the  pipe  itneU  by  alteration  of 
otbcr  constituent*,  tho  diamond  i>oa«bly  may  have  be«n.  The 
fragmenta  also,  like  those  found  mixed  with  the  scoria  in  some  of 
the  Gifel  volcanoes,  may  represent  rocks  shattered  by  the  exploaionii. 
Sometimes,  however,  lava  streams,  in  forcing  their  way  upwards, 
break  up  and  envelope  sedimentary  or  even  igneous  rocks,  a»  we 
can  see  iu  the  basaltic  dykes  of  the  Fifeshire  coast,  which  are 
often  crowded  with  fragmenta  of  sandstone,  shale,  or  limestone* 
The  late  Professor  Carvill  Lewis  took  the  latter  view,  not  excluding 
thrt  iMissibility  of  local  shuttering  by  explosions,  and  maintained 
that  this  dark  serpentinous  matrix  represented  a  compact,  perhaps 
glassy  lava,  which,  had  it  bt^cume  crystalline,  would  huvo  consisted 
lar^ly  of  olivine.  It  had  obtained  the  carbon  for  making  the 
diamond  from  the  bloctk  slinles  through  which  the  pipe  had  been 
•  punched,'  and  he  acutely  remarked  that  in  a  rock  of  this  class, 
with  a  low  percentage  of  oxygen,  the  c4U'bon  might  cryatalhse  instead 
of  forming  carbonic  acid.  But,  as  it  happens,  peridotite  or  olivine 
rock  seldom  or  never  oK'curs  in  a  gla.'uty  staU'^  and  even  minutely 
crystalline  forms  are  rare,  so  that  a  mass,  measuring  sometimes 
more  than  300  by  200  yards,  would  be  so  unpn'cedorit*'d  that  only 
the  strongest  evidence  could  remove  our  a  priori  scepticism.  When 
Professor  Lttwis  wrote,  the  »fK'cimcns  of  '  bine  ground '  which  had 
naacbed  tiiifi  country  were  too  decomposed  to  be  well  fitted  for 
microscopic  investigation;  but  as  the  mines  were  deepened  to  con- 
siderably more  than  a  thousand  feet  much  better  were  obtained • 
}d  they  failtnl  to  support  hiit  idea.  Still,  even  then  the  matrix 
BO  unlike  everything  with  which  we  were  famdiar,  that 
difficulties  did  not  at  once  dlMppeax.  Now,  however,  few  would 
doabt  that  it  is  a  breccia,  produced  by  explosions,  wliich  ejected 
iteam  and  variomi  kind*  of  8hatt<>red  ro<:k,  rather  than  true  lava. 
Such  volcanoes,  though  rare,  sometimes  occur,  and  tliis  interprc* 
tation  is  confirmed  by  microecopic  atudy  of  the  ntck.  The  larger 
nuDcrala — the  olivine,  augite.  garnet,  Ac. — obviously  represent  the 
debris  of  rather  coaracly  crystalline  rocks,  little  pieces  of  which  may 
alao  be  occaaiooally  identified.  The  fragmrata  of  shale,  sandstODe, 
kc,  which  are  aometimea  a  little  altered,  saggeat '  stewing '  rather 
than  '  roasting,'  while  the  serpentine  and  carbonates  of  the  matrix, 
which  ao  greatly  iA  ■  'ictun',  would  be  readily  formed  by 

the  action  of  steauj  gs.     Hut  there  is  stiU  room  for  two 

opinioAS  as  to  the  origin  of  the  diamond  itaelf.  and  some  who 
assigned  a  voloanic  origin  to  the  '  blut  groond '  have  maintained 
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that  the  diamond  has  been  formed  in  the  pipe  ttaelf  hj  hot  wat«r 
acting  under  con^derable  prcMure  on  carbon  obtained  from  the 
black  Karroo  shales.  Others,  including  the  preaenk  •writer,  beliert 
the  diamond  to  be  no  less  a  stranger  in  the  '  blue  ground  '  than  the 
garnets,  olivines,  or  aagites. 

Different  pieces  of  evidence  point  to  tliis  concluBJon.  The 
diamonds  from  these  mines  sometimes  form  very  regular  crystals, 
one  of  the  simplest  being  an  octahedron  (the  figure  with  eight 
faces  all  equilateral  triangles),  but  others  are  imperfect,  pieces 
obviously  broken  off  larger  crystals.  Crystals,  had  they  been 
fonned  where  they  are  now  found,  would  be  almost  always  com* 
plet^.  Again,  the  diamond,  becauae  of  this  primary  shape,  is  one 
o{  the  group  of  minerab  in  which,  as  in  glass,  the  ether  should  ba 
equally  clastic  in  all  directions,  and  so  should  produce  no  effect  on 
polarised  light.  Thus,  when  placed  between  two  Nicol's  prisms,  so 
arranged  that  the  upper  extinguishes  the  light  emerging  from  the 
lower  one,  it  ought  to  remain  dark,  as  if  it  were  a  glass  model. 
This  it  often  does,  but  not  rarely  it  seems  lit  up  irregularly  with  a 
ghostly  light,  which  occasionally  even  assumes  moderately  bright 
tints.  That  shows  tho  crystal  to  be  in  a  stat«  of  strain,  and  large 
diamonds  require  occasionally  to  be  handled  with  great  care  and 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  lest  they  split  before  they  have 
adjusted  their  molecular  structure  to  their  new  environment. 
But  had  the  crystal  been  formed  in  the  pipe  itself,  after  the  ex- 
plosions had  practically  ceased,  and  under  only  moderate  pressure, 
it  should  not  exhibit  these  abnormal  results,  which  are  more  signi- 
ficant of  the  pressures  of  deep-seated  rocks,  and  perhaps  the  strains 
of  tremendous  explosions.  Experimental  evidence  also  points  in 
the  same  direction.  Till  about  a  dozen  years  ago  no  attempt  to 
make  diamonds  artificially  had  been  completely  successful.  This 
was  at  lafit  accomplished  by  Professor  Moiasan,  the  eminent  French 
chemist,  whose  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  Sir  William 
Crookes  and  others.  By  aid  of  the  electric  arc  he  melted  some 
carbon  in  iron  and  then  cooled  the  mass  rather  rapidly.  This 
sudden  chilUng  set  up  great  pressure  at  the  interior,  aiid  after  the 
iron  was  dissolved  away  by  acids,  diamonds  remained.  Investors 
in  South  African  mines  need  not  be  disquieted,  for  rfn'se  artificinl 
diamonds  are  very  small  and  not  particularly  clear. 

Another  piece  of  evidence  comes  from  the  fact  thm  i  n'i 

has  occurred  in  meteorites.  It  was  first  detected  in  oni  .;  ,  iell 
OQ  September  10, 1885,  near  the  village  of  Novo  Drei,  by  tho  Aktyr 
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River  in  the  Go\rernmoot  of  Form.  Tho  stone  conaistcd  mainly  of 
oli>'uie.  augite,  native  iron,  and  a  carbonaoeous  substance,  the 
diamonds,  with  a  kind  of  carbonado  making  up  about  1  per 
c«nt.  of  the  whole  maaa.  Diamonda  were  also  found  in  an  iron 
meteorite  which  fell  at  Magura  in  Hungary,  and  they  were  not  very 
rare  in  the  noted  one  at  Canon  Diablo  in  Arizona,  while  black 
diamonds  have  been  detected  in  a  third  iron  meteorite  which  fell  in 
Vfmt  Aiacama,  Chili.  Here  then  nature  has  given  a  hint  to  man, 
jr  the  diamond*  of  nict«iorit<»«  have  brrn  formed  in  material 
rhich  is  either  without  oxygen  (native  iron)  or  anything  but  rich 
ID  it.  Not.  however,  till  1 897  were  diamonds  discovered  in  a  crystal- 
le  rock  of   terrestrial   origin,  wlii  "  <t.  the  N>-  '     "^lint*, 

Ibout  forty  niiW  tiorth-weat  of  Ki  A»  a  r  p  tho 

London  manager  to  the  company.  Mr.  G.  Trubenbach,  picked  up 
on  the  floor  of  tho  mine  a  liltlt*  piece  of  '  blue  ground  '  w    "  ! 

garnet  (pyrope)  projecting  from  one  angle.     A  small  >  i. 

apparently  broken,  looked  as  if  embedded  at  the  top  of  Uiis.  and 
others,  well  crystalliticd,  appeared  on  further  examination  ;  two  on 
Otie  aiiie,  three,  almost  in  contai^t,  un  the  other.  These,  I  think,  wcrvt 
onoe  icciudcd  in  tho  garnet,  for  hero  it  seems  broken,  and  shows  no 
trace  of  the  decomposition  ring  Nnniblo  on  other  partA  of  it«  cxtnrior. 
Two  or  three  similar  specimen*  hoA,  indeed,  occurred  prior  to  this 
at  the  De  Beers  Mine,  one  of  which  ban  been  in  the  collection  at 
Biberg  (Saxony)  since  1892.  But  at  Newlands  the  .  '  i 
lionally  met  with  boulder-like  lumps  of  a  coarsely  . 
rock  composed  mainly  of  re<l  garnet  and  the  peculiar  green  augitQ 
already  mentioned.  Sorn»'  of  thr>*«  Mr.  Trubenbach  brought  to 
England  for  (urthrr  ."<tudy.  Careful  examination  at  thu  Ijondoii 
office  detected  a  small  diamond  on  the  Hurfac«>  of  one  boulder,  and, 
y!>n  breaking  it,  others  were  disclosed.  The  most  interesting  frag- 
«ent  waa  aeni  to  Sir  W.  Crookea,  who  very  kindly  allowed  me  Ui 
Bzamino  it  under  the  microscope.  I  inferred  it  to  be  nearly  a  third 
»f  an  ellipsoidal  boulder,  one  axis  of  which  hud  been  distinctly 
anger  than  tho  other  two.  and  it  measured  about  4  inches  by 
5  inches  by  '2  inches.  The  rock  is  ooaiaehr  granalar,  consisting 
^«lmu«t  rjitirely  of  two  minerals :  garnets,  a  rich  reain*pink  in 
varying  in  size  from  a  hemp  sevd  to  a  pea,  and  thi! 
sngite  already  mentioned.  On  its  surfaces  no  loss 
too  diamoods  can  be  countetl ;  they  are  octahedral  in  form, 
colonr!eas,  and  with  a  brilliant  lostn;  the  largest  is 
^boat  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  from  point  to  point,  thaamnllest 
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about  one-tweutietli.'  Part  of  another  boulder  showed  a  diamooJ, 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  from  apex  to  apex,  resting  against  a 
ilepresaion  in  a  garnet.  Among  the  collection  were  two  or  three 
other  boulders  of  the  same  rock,  in  which,  however,  no  diamonds 
were  visible.  This  rock  bears  the  name  cclogite,  and  is  now  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  '  igneous  '  group,  like  granite  or  diorite — that  is, 
its  material  was  once  molten  and  has  cooled  slowly  under  at  least 
considerable  pressure.  This  species  of  rock,  however,  may  not  be 
the  only  possible  parent.  Diamonds,  as  meteorites  indicate, 
might  occur  in  native  iron,  and  I  agree  with  Professor  Carvill  Lewis 
so  far  as  to  consider  peridotites  to  be,  for  chemical  reasons,  a  very 
probable  place  of  origin.  In  these,  however,  it  has  not  yet  been 
detected. 

Indirectly  also  this  discovery  closes  the  controversy  about  the 
nature  of  the  '  blue  ground '  of  the  miners  or  the  Kimberlite  of 
Professor  Lewis.  These  eclogitc  boulders,  whether  diamantiferous 
or  not,  are  truly  water-worn  ;  the  idea  that  they  have  been  rounded 
by  a  sort  of  '  cup  and  ball '  game  played  by  a  volcano,  cannot,  we 
venture  to  say,  be  entertained  by  any  practical  geologist.  They 
are  such  as  might  have  come  from  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
The  '  blue  ground '  also  contains  pebbles  of  other  kinds  of  rock, 
igneous  and  sedimentary,  and  even  its  smaller  mineral  constituents, 
such  as  the  garnets,  oUvines,  and  pyroxenes,  often  seem  to  ha%'e 
been  water-worn.  Below  the  Karroo  beds  in  South  Africa  wc 
generally  find  a  moss  of  pebbles  (the  Dwyka  conglomerate)  from 
which  the  boulders  may  have  been  derived.  But  the  diamonds 
must  have  been  in  existence  long  before  this  conglomerate  was 
formed,  because  the  coarsely  crystalline  eclogite  must  have  cooled 
at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface,  and  thus  masses  of  over- 
lying rocks  must  have  been  stripped  off  by  denudation  before  the 
moving  water  could  have  obtained  fragments  from  the  eclogite  to 
roll  into  boulders.  These,  with  the  other  materials  of  the  cox 
glomerate,  must  have  been  '  fired  '  up  the  pipe,  hkc  the  cha 
from  an  old-fashioned  blunderbuss,  loaded  with  shot  of  different 
sizes  :  the  smaller  being  represented  by  the  numerous  niii 
which  the  diamond  is  one,  now  scattered  in  the  'blui 
Some  of  them,  as  we  have  said,  are  water-worn,  and  may  represent 
the  sandy  part  of  the  conglomerate,  but  others  seem  to  be  true 

•  The  directors  afterwards  prc-.^entefl  ti.  •  >• 

fiHtisli  MtiiMfiim  of  Natural  Ubtur;  at  So-  u 

in  the  coUcatioa  of  minerals. 
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(rigments.  The  latter  then,  with  not  a  few  of  the  minerals,  whole 
and  broken,  muHt  have  come  from  ooaraely  crystalline  rocks  which 
underlie  the  pcbblc-bcd,  and  were,   like  it,  -'  !  by  the  ox- 

ploaionfl.  Thus  the  actual  birthplace  of  tlio  ili  i  miKt  b«  these 

underlying  crystalline  rock»,  among  which  we  know  peridotitcH 
(oUvine  rocks)  to  be  included  ;  '  so,  in  thera  also  the  gem  may  have 
been  produr^'d. 

Pipes  (or  occasionally  fissures)  fUIed  with  corresponding 
materiaLi  occur  in  M^veral  localities  north  of  the  Orange  River. 
The  Jagrrsfontoin  Mine,  some  thirty  leagues  south-south-east  of 
Kimberley  (in  the  Orange  River  C'olony),  is  a  rich  one,  for  it  had 
produced  even  by  the  middle  of  189(J  as  much  as  205,053  carats 
of  diamonds.  Rather  more  than  twenty  miles  east  of  Pretoria  is 
•ootbcr  group  of  mines,  about  Van  dor  Merve  station,  wliich  have 
been  but  recently  worked,  and  of  which  the  Premier  has  become 
illustrious  by  pro<lucing  tlio  '  record '  diamond,  and  is  said  to 
hAvc  yielded  a  second  of  332  carats.  The  pii)o,  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  station,  is  an  irregular  ova!  in  form,  its  longt?.r  axis  measuring 
just  over  half  a  mile,  which  breaks  through  an  indurated  sandstone 
or  qoartzite  belonging  to  the  Pretoria  scries  and  an  igneous  rock 
called  felsitc  (related  in  chemical  com^ioBition  to  granite).  As  the 
otrbonaoeoua  Karroo  shales  do  not  occur  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, this  mine  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  appeal  l-o 
Uiem  for  material  out  of  which  to  make  the  diamond.    The  asso- 

itfid  minerab  are  chiefly  garnet,  chrome-augitc,  brown  mica,  and 
BDtine,  and  the  pipe  contains  some  very  largo  masses  of  scdi- 

cntary  rook.  Putting  aside  the  dubious  cases  from  India  and 
Brazil,  diamonds,  though  they  have  been  fotmd  of  late  yean  in 
more  than  one  locality  in  Austraha,  in  Tasmania,  in  Borneo,  in  iho 
Ural  Hoimtains,  in  Lapland,  and  in  North  America,*  both  along 
Um  Matem  edge  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  at  the  west 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Rangea,  have  been  all 
obtained  frtmt  alluvial  deposits. 

Three  patterns  are  followed  in  diamond-cutting.  One,  Um 
Brilliant,  invented  perhaps  barely  two  centotiea  ago,  takes  the 
general  form  of  two  cones  united  by  their  bases.  The  upper  one 
ia  to  much  truncated  as  to  present  a  rather  largo  terminal  plane 
(tlie  table)  surroonded  normally  by  thirty-two  facets,  tiia  iowar  one 

'  I  ba>«  two  CT  Uiree  nu*U  trpoctmena  ia  mj  c«lle«Uoa. 
*  TW  Orwcjr  (IUrmiuI.  Uia   lai^cat  otiUiiMnl  in   NorUi  Am*rica,  wrlgbsd 
SS|  aanto  la  tW  raiffa  aod  aii&Oit  lI|*csnU  slut  cotUfig. 
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is  but  aligbtly  tnmcat«d  and  has  only  twenty-foar  [aoets.     Ml 
depends  un  the  ratio  between  the  axes  of  these  two  cones,  arxl  thuT 
U  joat  right  in  the  famous  '  Regent '  of  Fraooe.     It  is  not  so  ia  the 
Koh-i-nur,  which  on  that  account  should  have  been  left  with  its 
original  irregular  and  -  itig.     The  second  and  olc 

pattern  is  the  Rose,  in  v,  [  iat,  and  the  facets,  aonnalli 

twenty-four  in  number,  converge  so  as  to  form  ultimately  a  blunt 
point — something  like  the  top-half  of  a  common  form  of  a  glass 
decanter  stopper.  The  Orloff  of  Russia  is  the  largest  of  this  type 
certainly  known  to  exist.  The  third  pattern  is  the  Table,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  defined,  is  a  broad,  Sat 
surface  above  and  below,  with  little  more  than  a  ring  of  facets 
onelositig  each,  so  that  the  stone  is  always  a  comparatively  thin 
one. 

The  diamond  named  the  Star  of  South  Africa,  found  iu  1869i^ 
was  the  first  exceptionally  Unc  one  from  that  region.     It  weighed 
83^  carats  in  the  rough,  and  was  cut  down  to  a  brilliant  slightLjj 
t>ear-shaped  in  outline,  and  of  a  very  pale  yellow  tint,  of  46^  carats.^ 
The  Stewart,  weighing  288|  carats,  was  found  in  diggings  on  the 
Vaal  River  in  1872,  the  brilliant  obtained  from  it  being  120  carats^ 
In  1880  the  Dc  Beers  Mine  yielded  one  of  428J  carats,  which 
cut  into  a  brilliant  of  288^  carats.    Four  years  later,  a  locality  not 
precisely  ascertained  produced  one  of    457i  carats,  which  wa 
reduced  to  a  fine  brilliant  of  180  carats  called  the  Victoria,  and 
June  30,  1893,  the  Jagersfontein  Mine  broke  the  world's  record  by 
disclosing  a  diamond  weighing  971 J  carats.     It  was  rather  irregulj 
in  shape — something  like  a  longish  potato — measuring  about  3  inchfl 
by  a  little  less  than  I4  inch.     It  was,  we  read,  cut  up  into  four 
or  five  smaller  stones,  because,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  purchaser,  its  size  could  only  have  been  preserved  by  giving  it 
some  such  form  as  the  original  Koh-i-nur.    Now,  as  we  have  5e«n, 
even  this  monster  has  been  surpassed  by  a  diamond,  apparently, 
rather  similar  in  form,  the  weight  of  which  runs  into  four  figurefc.C 
Host  of  these  stones  exceed  in  size  any  Indian  diamond  which 
known  to  exist.     The  Regent  of  France,  the  most  perfect  of  biil-'' 
liants,  weighs  nearly  137  carats,  and  was  cut  from  a  stone  of  410 
carats.    The  original  Eoh-i-nur  was  just  over  180  carats,  thai 
Orloll,  among  the  crown  jewels  of  Russia,  weigha  slightly  under" 
195  carats.    Heavier  than  these  was  the  broken  Nizam,  once  277 
carats,  and   the  Great  Mogul,  which  when  found  was  a    moch> 
■  ThU  if,J4  Inches  long  and  about  3^  lactiea  wide  aad  Uiiolc. 
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flavrad  iton«  of  787^  c&raU,  ftad  was  cut  into  a  roM>diamond 
weighing  280  carats,  the  history  of  which  is  far  from  dear.  The 
Brazilian  diamonda,  for  which  the  principal  locality  ia  at  Minae* 
Oerae«,  do  not,  aa  a  rule,  run  large ;  but  a  atone  of  254^  carats  was 
sent  to  London  in  IBM,  from  which  the  Star  of  the  South,  weighing 
about  124  caratM,  was  cut.  A  targe  diamond  i»  apt  to  b«  '  flawed.' 
that  is,  to  encloite  cavities  or  black  specks  (generally  less  ])erfcctly 
cryatalliaed  carbon)  which  spoil  \U  lustre.  To  remo\*v  these,  while 
reducing  the  weight  as  little  as  possible,  is  one  of  the  problcrnH 
presented  to  the  cutt«r.  Any  slight  tint,  like  the  faint  resin* 
yellow,  rather  common  in  South  African  diamonds,  diminishos  the 
value  of  the  stone  ;  but  when  the  colour  ia  strongly  marked,  as  in 
the  blue  '  Hope '  diamond  (44  J  carats)  or  the  famous  gnsen  one 
(about  4<)  carata)  to  bo  seen  at  Dresden  among  the  crowu  jeweb, 
the  rarity  is  regarded  as  a  compensation.  ' 

The  development  of  the  working  and  organisation  of  the  diamond 
mines  of  South  Africa  i»  a  long  and  complicated  story,  on  which  wu 
moat  abstain  from  entering.  Their  productivity  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  enormous.  The  output  of  the  Kimbericy  atid  Dc  Beers 
Mines  b  restoioted  to  200,000  carats  a  month,  but  atatistios  pub- 
tialied  by  De  Lsunay  (*  Les  Diamants  du  Cap,'  page  6)  show  that 
by  June  M^'JC)  India  had  produced,  as  far  as  was  known,  ten  million 
carats,  Brazil  twelve  million  carats,  and  South  Africa  (in  leas  than 
thirty  jrean)  fifty-iteven  million  carats,  or  more  than  twice  the  other 
two  places — ^indeed,  than  all  others — put  together.  He  estimated 
th«n  that  aU  the  dianaonds  in  the  world  would  form,  if  uncut  and 
padMd  tight,  a  eub«  mMMosing  4.5  metres  (just  over  1 4  feet  0  inches) 
•aeh  way,  and  he  worth  about  108  million  pounds  sterling  ! 


Podaerifi. — Since  this  article  was  in  type  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch  and 
Dr.  0.  8.  Ooratorphine  have  given  a  description  of  the  CuUinan 
duuBond  (as  the  giant  one  is  now  named),  illustrated  by  a  model 
and  photographs,  to  the  Mineraloginal  Society.  The  specimen  ia 
boQodod  by  four  of  its  original  octahedral  faces  and  by  four 
cteavage  faces,  one  of  which  is  ver\'  large.  Thus  it  is  a  fragment, 
perhaps  only  about  a  half  of  the  original  crystal,  the  other  piecM 
of  which  (probably  there  is  more  than  one)  may  yet  turn  up  as 
the  mine  ia  carried  to  a  gn-atcr  depth.  It  is  said  to  be  an  ezcelhmt 
stone,  rolourlesa  and  free  from  f^awa. 
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'  Dreams  ?  Nonsense  !  Indigestion  ! '  said  the  Professor  of 
Physics.  He  is  almost  as  broad  as  he  is  long,  has  red  whiskers, 
cloudless  blue  eyes,  and  a  manner  not  very  conciliatory.  '  I  digest 
and  I  never  dream,'  he  added,  puffing  bq  Olympian  clond  of  the 
most  acrid  tobacco  from  the  smuttiest  of  pipes. 

*  One  of  the  last  lessons  which  Science  will  teach  Bludger- 
Browne,'  said  Martin, '  is  that  he  is  not  everybody,  and  that  human 
beings  differ ;  sleeping  and  waking.  Some  people  dream,  though 
\t  does  not,  and  some  people's  dreams — come  off.' 

'  Flukes/  said  the  Professor.  '  So  many  dreams,  so  many 
shots  at  things  in  general.  Sometimes  something  "  mil  fly  into  the 
shot " — hke  the  partridges — and  then  you  say  the  dream  came  off,' 
'  I  don't  think  you  can  say  that  when  the  correspondence  is 
very  close  and  minute,'  said  Martin  ;  adding :  '  Do  you  remember 
Favonius's  year  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  a  centenarian,'  said  Bludger-Browne. 
'  I  am,'  sEiid  Martin,  who  was  older  by  ten  years  than  the  Pro- 
fessor.    '  The  day  before  the  Derby,'  Martin  went  on,  '  old  Jooky 
Blair  came  to  me.     "  Martin,  you  know  a  lot,"  said  he  ;  "  what's 
the  Latin  for  the  south-west  wind  ?  " 

'  "  Fawnius"  said  I.  I 

'  "  That's  it,"  said  Jocky.  "  I  dreamt  last  night  that  the 
Derby  was  won  by  a  horse  with  a  Latin  name  that  meant  the 
south-west  wind,  but  I  could  not  remember  the  name.  FavonitM 
it  was  ;  but  the  name  is  not  in  the  list." 

'  We  were  in  the  club  here,  and  he  brought  the  card  of  the 
sweepstakes.  No  Favonius.  Next  day  we  went  to  Epsom,  and 
there,  on  the  card,  was  Favonius — they  had  named  the  Zephyr 
colt.     We  won  a  hatful.     What  do  you  make  of  that  ?  ' 

'  Swipes,'  said  Bludger-Browne.  '  Jocky  had  been  at  Harrow. 
L;  his  sleep  "  Zephyr  "  got  mixed  up  with  '*  Favonius,"  a  name  he 
had  known,  and  forgotten — with  the  rest  of  his  Latin,  uselecs 
stuff — but  remembered  in  his  sleep.  The  win  was  a  Quke.  Some 
horse  must  win.' 

For  a  reviewer,  Martin  is  an  unoommonly  fair-minded  maoj 
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I  do  bflUeve  you  are  nght,'  he  said  ; '  the  thing  hod  always  puzzl«d 


BladgerHrovnic  took  a  long  pall  at  bis  beer — be  is  a  Cam* 
bridge  man— and  jtit'-tervcd  a  contemptuous  aileooe. 

*  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Professor  BIudger-Browne'a 
explanation,  if  I  may  say  so,'  murmured  a  stranger,  who  had  been 

unching  with  somebody. 

He  was  a  thin,  melancholy-looking,  middle-aged  man,  with  • 
modest,  heaitating  maimer,  lie  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  say 
more. 

*  Mr.  Jack«on,  from  the  Bush,*  said  his  host,  turning  to  the 
Professor,  who  was  court^^ouH  enuu;;li  to  ninl. 

'  I  know  a  case  personally,'  Baid  Jackaon,  encouraged.  '  It's 
rather  long,  and  a  trifle  gruesome * 

*  Happened  to  yourself  1  '  grunted  the  Professor. 

*  No,  or  I  should  not  be  here  ;  but  I  lieard  of  the  dream  before 
it — before  the  coincidenoe,  and  I  waa  present  when  the — flake 
CMoeof!.' 

*  Try  it  on  Science,'  said  Martin. 

*  Yes ;  drive  on,'  said  Jackxon's  host ;  while  the  FrofoMor  stared 
moodily  at  the  fire. 

*  I  had  a  friend  called  Travent,'  said  Jackson  ;  '  been  at  school 
with  him,  and  at  Cambridge.' 

'  Travcrs  of  jMUd  ;  howled  slows  ;  T'.t  mid  8;i  m)t  out  against 
Oxford  :  made  a  pile  in  AuBtrulia  (  '  askrd  BUidgcr- Browne,  who 
kas  an  amazing  memory. 

'  That's  the  man,'  said  JockiKtn. 

*Sane  man -'in  my  time;  don't  remember  youl'  said  the 
Professor. 

*  I  was  at  the  Hall,'  murmured  Jackson  ;  and  went  on  :  '  I  was 
in  Australia,  too.  Did  not  make  tny  pile.  Seven  years'  drought ; 
cattle,  sheep,  horses  died ;  my  vineyard  was  a  dust-heap ;  the 
uraal  story.  Coming  home,  stony-broke,  in  the  second  mUooii, 
I  met  Travcra,  and  wc  were  always  together.    Good  chap,  Travels  I 

'At  Colombo,  where  we  waited  thirty-six  houra  for  belated 
maib  from  China  and  Japan,  he  and  I  went  ashore  to  lunch  and 
dine.  We  were  sitting  after  tifhn  on  the  balcony  of  the  Galle 
Face  Hotel  smoking,  in  the  co4>l  br94;ze  off  the  sea,  Uxily  watching 
fronds  of  the  pahu  trees  and  the  lotut  loUere  on  the 


Um  tossing 
jreOoweand. 


'  Below,  in  the  compound,  eome  native  jagglen  were  performing 
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the  fsmiliftr  "  basket  trick,"  samnmded  bj  «  gaping  crowd  o{ 
pasacngers  from  the  outward-  and  inward-bound  mail  steamers. 
But  jugglers  and  their  tricks  were  stale,  and  I  think  that  1  had 
almost  fallen  asleep,  when  a  cry  from  Travers  roused  me. 

'  He  had  jumped  up,  dropping  hia  cheroot,  and  was  eagexlj« 
and  with  a  white  face,  gazing  over  the  balcony.  Before  I  cooU 
ask  what  was  up,  he  had  dashed  hatless  downstairs  and  out  into 
the  blazing  sun,  pushing  hia  way  among  the  crowd  around  the 
jugglers,  and  staring  into  the  face  of  every  European  in  the  throng. 
"  You  lunatic ! "  I  said,  as  I  joined  him  ;  "  put  on  your  hat.  Surely 
you  know  enough  of  tropical  suna  not  to  play  the  fool  Like  this. 
What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  " 

'  "  Nothing,"  he  said,  still  looking  eagerly  round ',  "  nothing. 
At  least — I'll  tell  you  presently.  But  it's  frightful  rubbish  ;  you'll 
only  scoff." 

'  He  said  no  more,  however,  till  after  dinner,  and  then  only  on 
being  pressed. 

'  "  I  told  you  it  was  rubbish,"  he  said,  "  and  so  it  is.  It's 
just  the  outcome  of  a  rather  disagreeable  dream.  Though  I  took 
fit  enough,  I  have  been  feeling  queer  at  times  lately,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  in  Fitzgerald's  bands  for  the  last  nx 
months.  It  is  chiefly  nerves,  he  says — I  suppose  the  resolt  of 
two  or  three  years'  pretty  rough  work  in  Western  Australia — and 
he  wants  me  to  consult  a  specialist  when  I  get  home," 

'"Probably  there's  not  much  amiss,"  I  said.  "But  what 
about  the  dream,  and  why  should  it  bother  you  ?  " 

'  "  Oh,  1  don't  know  !  It's  nonsense,  of  course,  but  it  has  got 
on  my  mind,  somehow.  And  then,  seeing  him,  yoo  know,  rather 
rubbed  it  in." 

'  "  Seeing  whom  1  "  I  asked. 

'  "  Well,"  said  Travers,  "  I'd  better  tell  you,  I  snpijose,  though 

you'll  laugh.     It's  only  a  dream,  I  know  ;  and  yet .     I  droaoud 

one  night  that  I  was  sitting  alone  reading,  and  that  there  came  a, 
tap  at  the  door  of  my  room.  '  Come  in/  I  said ;  but  no  one 
opened  the  door.  '  Oh,  come  in,'  I  said  again,  impataently, 
for  I  was  interested  in  my  book — in  my  dream.  The  door  opened 
slowly,  and  a  httle,  loan,  yellow,  old  man,  wiih  a  scraggy,  yellow- 
grey  beard  and  il  '  i>ut  his  head  in.     He  woa  not  a 

man  you  could  tii  m  r;  he  had,  I  remember,  a  wart 

on  his  left  eyebrow,  and  wore  a  yellow  necktie  in  a  large  cameo 
ring. 
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•  "  '  Good  evening,'  he  said,  ra  a  slow,  gentle,  even  tone. 
'  '* '  Good  evening,'  I  answered. 

* "  *  Would  you  care  to  sec  what  you  will  be  like  when  jrou  ate 
dead  ? '  he  asked,  in  the  same  paasionle^is  kind  of  voice. 

•  "  *  Good  heavens  !  No  ;  certainly  not,'  I  answered.  '  Why 
should  It' 

'  "  '  Oh.*  he  said,  '  I  think  it  might  be  good  for  you.* 

•  "  '  I  don't  want  to  know  what  I  shall  be  like.' 

•  "  *  It  might  be  good  for  you,*  he  said  again  ;  and  he  so  pcr- 
atsted  that  there  seemed  to  me  no  way  out  of  it. 

•  "  *  Shan  I  be  old  ?'  I  asked  at  length. 
• "  *  Pretty  old.*  he  answered. 

'  "  *  Oh,  well,  then,  I  don't  ho  much  mind,' 

•  "  *  Ah  !     Come  this  way,'  he  said. 

•  "  I  rose,  in  my  dream,  and  followed  him  out  of  the  room, 
along  a  passage,  and  into  another  room.  It  was  n  rum,  dingy  sort 
of  room — a  kind  of  long  slit,  with  a  window  of  ground  glass,  an 
ugly,  yellowish  paper,  with  a  pattcni  of  small  blue  circles,  and  a 
cross  in  them,  and  doti».  There  was  no  furniture  but  one  chair,  a 
waahatand,  an  old  office  tobic  with  an  inky  leather  cover,  and  a 
•tretcher  or  sofa,  on  which,  under  a  sheet,  lay  the  figure  of  a  man. 
To  this  he  stepped,  and  drew  the  sheet  from  the  dead  face.  It  was 
myself,  exactly  as  I  am  at  this  day,  but  dead  ! 

'  **  *  But — but— but,'  I  fltammerod,  *  that's  me  as  I  am  now. 
You  said  I  should  br  old.' 

•  •*  •  Yes,'  be  answered  solemnlr  ;  '  that  is  old  enough  for  yon.' 

•  "  Then  I  woke. 
It's  only  a  rubbishy  dream,  I  know."  said  Travcre ;  *'  the 
le  of  nerves,  and  I  should  have  paid  no  more  than  a  passing 

B"  to  it  if  I  hatln't  (wen  that  little  man  of  my  dream  looldiig 

b:.;  -  ...■:  at  Flemington  on  Cup  Day.  He  waa  among  tbw  crowd 
At  the  atation  gates  when  we  were  returning  to  town,  but  beforo 
I  eoald  get  tn  ^  -  togh  the  '  '"■  hod  di-iappeared.    And 

tJien  to-day  th  as  again,       .     ^  at  me  from  among  thoM 

people  nmiid  the  jugglers,  with  hia  yellow  tie,  yellowish  eyes,  wart, 
■nd  all.  Quite  respectable,  but  not  of  good  taste  in  drcsi*.  I'm 
eertain  I  raw  him.  He  moat  have  gone  away  on  one  of  those 
rickshaws  that  started  (or  the  Fort  just  aa  I  got  downstaim." 

•  "  RubbUh,  Traren,"  1  said  ;  "  rubbish  I  yon  bt.  "  -wn. 
Your  dream  Is  imnre*s»?d  on  vour  brain,  ono  .  ip.^a 
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into  it,  now  and  again.    To-day,  for  instance,  you  ircrc  three- 
quarters  asleep,  so  was  I." 

'  But  Travels  only  granted,  and  he  was  out  of  spirits  all  th« 
way  until  we  got  into  cool  weather  in  the  Mediterranean.  After 
that,  and  until  the  end  of  the  voyage,  he  was  in  very  good  form, 
never  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  Uttle  old  man  with  the  scraggy, 
yellow-grey  beard,  and  I  took  care  not  to  remind  him  of  it. 

'The  greater  number  of  the  passengers  landed  at  Plymouth, 
but  Travers  and  I  went  on  in  the  steamer  to  the  docks,  I  as  a  matter 
of  economy,  he  for  friendship's  sake.  From  Pl)Tnouth  to  the 
Nore  there  was  a  thick  fog,  and  as  we  hooted  our  cautious  way  op 
the  river  the  day  was  depressing  even  for  London  in  November. 

'  As  the  ship  drew  slowly  alongside  in  dock,  the  usual  groups 
of  people  were  waiting,  under  dismally  dripping  umbrellas,  to 
welcome  friends  on  board.  From  his  cabin  Travers  and  I  watched 
them  as  the  pale  faces  under  the  umbrellas  seemed  to  glide  past 
the  cabin  scuttle,  like  figures  in  a  biograph.  They  were  an  unin- 
teresting lot,  I  was  thinking,  when  Travers  startled  me  by  gasping 
—"God!" 

'  He  was  ashen  white,  his  hps  blue  and  trembling,  and  he  half 
(ell,  half  sat  down,  on  his  berth.  Then  he  staggered  to  his  feet, 
and,  craning  his  neck,  gazed  again  through  the  open  port  at  the 
group  of  people  whom  we  had  just  passed.  "  There  he  is !  "  he 
half  whispered  ;  "  look  !  the  little  man  !  " 

'  I  took  his  place  as  he  drew  back,  and  looked  anxiously  enough, 
but  no  one  that  I  could  see  had  any  likeness  to  the  man  Travers 
had  described  to  me. 

'  "  Which  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

'  But  Travers  had  gone  on  deck,  and  there  I  found  him  ex- 
citedly watching  the  crowd  of  people  on  shore  who  were  now 
waiting  for  the  gangways  to  be  made  fast.  But,  watch  as  we  might, 
we  saw  nothing  of  the  httle  man,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  Travers  up 
to  town  and  safe  in  a  small  Jermyn  Street  hotel,  much  frequented 
by  both  of  us  in  former  days. 

'  Towards  the  end  of  November  it  chanced  that  I  was  in  town 
trying  to  arrange  some  business,  and  as  I  walked  one  day  up  the 
Embankment  from  the  City,  nearly  abreast  of  Northumberland 
Avenue.  I  ran  against  Travers.  He  was  brown  but  thin,  and 
did  not  look  in  the  best  fettle.  He  asked  me  to  dine  at  his  i'^n\> 
which  I  was  glad  to  do,  for  there  is  a  white  Hermitage  there, ' 
better  than  my  old  Australian  burgundy.' 
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'MindB  quiet  and  contented  take  that  for  a  H<<rTnit«g«,*  mur< 
mnrod  Martin. 

'  After  dinner,'  .lackson  went  on,  '  I  a«kcd,  perhaps  foolishly, 
"  No  more  vii'twa  of  yo\ir  little  ycUow  man  ?  " 

'  "  No,  thank  goodness."  said  Travcre.  *'  As  far  as  that  goea 
t  MB  all  right,  but  othcrwiiie  not  quite  the  thing.  I  had  a  lon^ 
■talk  in  Strath  Navor,  and  a  hard  run  after  a  wounded  stag,  and  it 
did  mo  no  good.  The  npecialist  whom  I  saw  when  I  camo  back 
told  me  to  draw  thinfi^  very  mild  ;  I  might  catch  my  death  in  trying 
to  catch  a  train.  1  am  not  to  indulge  in  sudden  shocks.  He 
■poke  as  if  sudden  shocks  were  hko  kippered  sturgeon— tcmpta- 
tions  that  yon  can  avoid.     However,  I  feel  all  right." 

'  I  did  not  like  it.  AfU-r  this,  whenever  Travcrs  was  in  town, 
I  dined  or  lunched  with  him  many  times  at  his  club.  One  day  I 
was  to  meet  him  there  at  half-past  one,  and  it  ch&noed  that  I  was  a 
minute  or  two  before  my  time. 

* "  No,  sir,"  the  hall  porter  said,  taking  my  hat  and  coat,  "  Mr. 
Travera  isn't  in,  but  I  know  he's  expecting  yoa." 

'  As  he  spoke  a  telegraph  boy  handed  him  a  message. 

* "  Must  be  meant  for  you,  sir,  I  tliink.  There's  no  member 
of  that  name  in  the  club." 

'  I  opened  the  envelope  and  read — "  Come  here  at  onee.  Mr, 
Travera  seriously  ill."  The  message  was  from  Messrs.  Wickham 
M  Qark,  a  firm  of  stockbrokers  who,  I  knew,  did  all  Travea't 
ImrineM. 

'  I  jumped  into  a  hanaom  and  told  the  man  to  drive  hard  to 
(Md  Broad  Street,  and  be  oertiunly  did  his  best;  but  again  and 
again  we  were  blocked.  Aa  we  drove  I  read  and  re-read  tho  tele- 
gram— "  Serioosly  ill."  It  soundeil  bad ;  yet  he  most  have  been 
able  to  say  where  I  was  to  bo  found.  At  each  block  in  the  traiSo 
my  anxiety  increased,  and,  tr>'  as  1  titight  to  prevent  it,  my  mind 
kept  reverting  in  a  quite  inexplicable,  and  indeed  foolish,  way  to 
that  wretched  "  Uttle  old  man  with  the  scraggy  yellow -grey  b«ar!  " 
It  nemed  an  endless  drive. 

•  When  I  reached  Wickham  &  (.lark's  office,  a  very  pale  and 
perturbcd-looking  clerk  rose  from  his  desk  and  caous  forward. 

*  "  I  have  just  got  this  telegram  from  yoor  Ann.  My  name  i» 
JackaoD.     Is  Mr.  Travert  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

* "  Yea,  sir,'*  the  clerk  answered,  in  a  enrious,  hesitating 
way.  "  Ue«-be— perhaps  I  bad  better  tell  Mr.  Clark  yoa  have 
oome." 
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'  He  knocked  at  an  inner  door,  and  I  beard  him  munaor,  wImb 
it  was  opened,  "  Here's  Mr.  Jackson,  sir." 

'  A  tall,  jroongish  man  stepped  out,  and,  coming  straight  ap  to 
me.  shook  hands  without  a  word,  and  motioned  me  to  follow  him  in. 

' "  This  is  Dr.  Bland,  Mr.  Jackson,"  be  said,  as  another  man 
rose  on  my  entrance.  "  We  telephoned  for  him  at  onoe  when 
poor  Travels  was  taken  ill." 

'  "  Poor  Travers  ?  "  I  asked,  "  Is  he  very  ill  ?  Where  is  he  ! 
What  has  happened  ?  " 

' "  I — I — be "  and  he  hesitated  and  stopped,  looking  appeal- 

iugly  at  the  doctor. 

*  "  Your  poor  friend  is  dead,  Mr.  Jackson,"  Dr.  Bland  said. 

'  "  Dead  I  "  I  cried.     "  Good  God  !  where  ?  how  ?  " 

'  "  He  was  quite  dead  when  I  arrived  at  the  office.  Without 
any  doubt  he  died  from  cardiac  failure,  probably  consequent  on 
some  sudden  shock."    He  went  on  about  "  aortic  incompetence." 

"  *  Had  he  any  shock,  Mr.  Clark  ?  Was  anything  wrong  ?  " 
I  asked. 

' "  No,"  the  stockbroker  answered,  "  liis  affairs  were  in  per- 
fect order.  There  was  no  possibility  of  shock  in  connection  with 
them  ;  no  shock  of  any  kind  that  I  am  aware  of.  He  bad  an 
appointment  with  me  at  12.30,  and  he  was  sitting  in  that  chair 
there,  facing  the  door  of  the  room  my  partner  uses  when  he  comes 
to  the  office,  which  is  not  often.  Travers  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
as  well  he  might  be,  for  I  had  just  congratulated  him  on  having 
cleared  £5,000  on  stock  we  sold  for  him  this  morning.  I  was 
jotting  down  some  figures,  and  taking  instructions  about  another 
investment,  when  I  beard  him  give  a  kind  of  choking  gasp.  Before 
I  could  get  to  him,  he  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  My  partner,  who 
had  just  the  previous  moment  opened  bis  door,  and  looked  in  (not 
that  his  face  could  have  given  Travers  a  shock),  helped  me  to  get 
Iiim  on  to  the  sofa  in  another  room.  We  did  all  we  could,  but,  as 
Dr.  Bland  has  just  said,  there  was  nothing  that  could  hare  beea 
done  to  save  him.  Here  is  my  partner,"  Clark  added,  as  the  door 
opened. 

'  A  little,  oldish,  withered  kind  of  man  came  in,  a  man  with  a 
yellowish  grey  beard,  a  yellow  necktie  in  a  cameo  ring — Traven's 
man  of  the  dream !  I  uttered  an  exclamation  that  made  Clark 
stare  at  me. 

' "  This  is  Mr.  Jackson,  poor  Travers's  friend,  Mr.  Wickbaxa. 
I  have  just  been  telling  hira  all  I  can  of  this  tembU  occurrenc*." 
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'  Tm,  jee,"  said  the  Utile  man.  "  I  remember,  we  found 
name  in  hia  engagement  book.  It's  terribly  sad,  terribly  sad. 
'  had  juet  opened  the  door  between  my  room  and  tbi»,  not  knowing 
that  anyone  was  with  my  partner,  and,  as  I  paused  at  the  door, 
I  heard  Blr.  Travels  give  a  cry.  Ho  was  staring  at  mc.  His  face 
ras  very  white,  and  he  hod  a  look  as  if  of  fear  or  horror  in  his 
''MfW.    He  tried  to  rise,  but  gave  a  gasp  and  fell  back,  dead." 

*  **  May  I  see  him  VI  said,  after  a  pause. 

* "  Yea,  yes.  come  this  way,"  said  B£r.  Wickhani. 

*  We  went  into  Itis  mom,  a  long,  bare  slit  of  a  place,  with  a 
ground •glaiw  window.    I  looked  at  the  wall;  it  was  papered  in  a 

tint,  with  a  pattern  of  blue  circles,  crosses,  and  dots.  Thero 
an  old  leather-covered,  inky  table,  a  chair,  a  woshstand,  and 
a  sofa,  on  which  lay  a  man's  form,  covered  with  a  dusty  kind  of 
aheet. 

*  The  little  lean,  yellow  old  man,  with  the  yellow-grey  beard, 
lifted  the  sheet,  disclosing  the  face  of  Travon,  dead. 

Afterwards  I  asked  Mr.  Wickham,  "  Did  you  know  Travera  ?  " 

*  "  No."  he  said,  *'  we  had  never  met.  I  very  seldom  come  to 
the  Dty  nowailays,  but  to-day  1  had  come  with  the  intention  of 
being  introduced  to  him.     He  was  one  of  our  most  valued  clienta." 

'  "  Then  I  understand  that  you  had  never  even  wen  liim  ?  " 
'  "  N — no.  I  think  I  may  say  I  had  never  even  seen  him.    Yet 
>mehow  his  face  is  strangely  familiar  to  me." 

*  That  is  my  yarn,  I'm  sorry  it  is  no  long,'  ended  Jaokson, 
tiaudly.  '  Perhaps  Professor  Bludgcr-Browne  will  help  me  to 
explain  the— -the  ooincidenooa— or  let  mo  know  when  he  has  thou^t 
OTer  it  I ' 

'  Thought  over  it.  I  have  other  things  to  think  of,'  said  tho 
PypfoMor,  and  he  trampled  out,  knocking  over  a  tray  with  ooSee 
wUeh  a  servant  was  bringing  into  the  room. 

*  Good  old  Bludger ! '  sud  Martin. 


ARTHUR  STRONG. 
BY   Sin  ROWLAND  BLENNERHAS8ETT,  BART. 


WireN  the  notice  appeared  in  the  Obituary  Column  of  the  Times 
that  Mr,  Arthur  Strong  had  passed  away,  men  of  average  informa- 
tion acquainted  with  leading  authorities  in  politics,  literature,  and 
science  became  interested  in  one  about  whom  they  knew  little,  but 
who  was  shown  to  have  enjoyed  the  consideration  of  distinguished 
persons  in  various  walks  of  life.  Strong  was  a  man  of  many  ac- 
quaintances, but  of  few  friends.  In  the  circle  of  those  who  knew 
him  but  slightly,  few  reaUsed  his  position  in  the  world  of  learning 
and  only  those  intimately  acquainted  with  him  understood  that 
he  was  becoming  a  marked  personality  in  the  world  of  {whtics. 
His  work  was  to  a  great  extent  anonymous.  But  when  the  inner 
history  of  England  for  the  last  half  a  dozen  years  is  laid  bare,  it 
will  be  found  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  played  a  not 
insignificant  part  in  public  affairs.  This  influence  cannot  be 
clearly  explained  at  present,  and  its  full  significance  can  only  be 
revealed  to  a  future  generation.  Strong  never  had  a  real  chance 
of  showing  the  world  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  forty,  having  had  to  contend  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  Ufe  with  various  and  often  anxious  diihcultics,  with  a 
weak  constitution,  and  perpetual  ill-health.  His  hard  struggle 
with  the  sUngs  and  arrows  of  Fortune  developed  an  irritability  of 
temper,  some  unamiable  idiosyncrasies,  and  a  certain  angularity 
of  manner  which  prevented  him  from  being  appreciated  at  his 
true  worth  by  average  persons  mth  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact.  He  could  not  disguise  his  contempt  for  those  who  dis- 
cussed deep  matters  with  airy  and  superficial  self-complacency, 
and  his  scorn  for  pretenders  to  knowlcdgo  was  boundless  and 
unconcealed.  He  had  little  control  over  his  humour,  and  has  beon 
known  to  sit  through  dinner  parties  in  sullen  silonoo.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  in  congenial  company  or  well  disposed,  or  rouBcd 
by  antagonism,  he  would  fascinate  by  the  cogent  arguments  with 
which  he  enforced  views,  often  incidentally  illuminated  by  a  caoAtto 
remark  or  an  epigrammuf  ic  ilhistnitiuii.     He  wa.<»  apt  to  «xag]^rat« 
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any  apparent  want  of  attention  :  this  perhaps  was  due  to  ezoMsive 
intellectual  8«l(-con8ciousness.  The  late  Lonl  Bowen,  who  was  one 
of  hia  greatest  frienda,  was  keenly  alive  to  this  defect,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  he  was  givittg  a  dinner  party  he  asked,  with  charac- 
teristic  thoughtfulneas,  one  of  his  gueata  to  take  special  charge  of 
Strong,  to  whom  most  of  the  purty  would  be  unknown.  Thr  dinner 
took  place  at  the  Athenaeum  Club.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Benson, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  there.  The  presence  of  Mr, 
Gladstone  seems  to  have  had  an  exceptionally  exciting  ofTcct  on 
Strong.  It  was  quit*  impossible  to  hinder  him  from  expressing, 
in  unambiguous  langiiaj^e,  his  deep  differences  with  Mr.  Gla^latono, 
ad  stating  with  '    v<*lit«n3en<«  his  negative  rriticism  of 

snerally  received  ii(  Mr.  Gladstone  was  horrified  ;  listenora 

were  aroused,  and  Strong  smiled  sardonically. 

The  pecuhar  constitution  of  Strong's  mind  su-^'gcst!)  snnm 
hereditary  connection  with  Brittany.  From  a  very  I'arly  agii  lio 
waa  dominated  by  an  inborn  love  for  France.  During  the  war  of 
1870,  when  the  French  armies  were  overthrown  by  the  German 
hocta.  Strong,  iliougli  verj-  yonng,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
struggle,  and  the  misfortunca  to  the  French  occa.<iioncd  his  earliest 
griefs.  He  was  an  ardent  Knglish  patriot,  and  his  love  for  his 
native  land  seemed  to  intensify  his  sympathy  with  genuine  national 
movements.  Spurious  national  movements  were,  however,  hateful 
(o  him,  and  he  had  the  most  unbounded  contempt  for  histrionic 
Irish  treason.  Ilis  impatient  scorn  for  cosmopolitan  jargon  was 
deep  and  unconcealed.  His  political  antagonism  to  the  Jews  was 
intense  to  a  degree,  and  ]M.^rhap9  blunted  his  sense  of  justice.  He 
maintained  that  a  paramount  influence  of  Jews  in  any  country  led 
silently  but  steadily  to  its  downfall.  In  a  conversation  with  me, 
he  once  compared  their  working  to  that  of  the  white  ants  in  an 
Indian  boose.  This  hatred  of  the  H'<brew  di<l  not  extend  to  Jewish 
Bcholan,  and  had  no  influence  over  him  when  learned  interests 
alone  were  at  stake.  But  it  explains,  taken  into  connection  with 
his  sympathy  for  patriotic  feeling,  how  ho  became  a  decided  anti- 
Dreyfoaard.  The  individual  was  to  him  an  nothing  compared  with 
tV-  ■•  *"-^st«  of  State  ;  and  he  felt  that  Frenchmen  who  took  the 
I  -ifl  Hebrew  officer  were  less  keen  in  their  love  of  country 

than  thoce  who  were  on  the  other  side.  WTicn  in  Rome  attending 
iMmed  conference,  one  of  the  members,  a  French  Jew,  asked 
1,  in  an  airy  and  rather  mocking  tone,  what  he  thought  of  the 
afairr.    Strong,  with  complete  Iom  of  tamper,  repHed  that  he 
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would  give  his  opinion  on  that  matter  to  a  true  Frenchman,  not 
to  an  immigrant  alien !  His  pride  in  England  never  interfered 
with  his  attachment  t«  France,  and  with  this  feehng  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  seek  the  acquaintance  of  eminent  French- 
men. He  knew  Renan  most  intimately,  and  was  one  of  the 
favouriti)  pupils  of  that  distinguished  man,  and  a  very  welcome 
guest,  botli  ill  his  Paris  home  and  in  Brittany.  The  letters  which 
he  received  from  Kenan  show  the  afTcction  »nd  deep  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  The  Breton  characteristics  of  Renan  had  also 
a  mysterious  attraction  for  Strong ;  and  his  loving  regard  for  his 
eat  teacher  was  something  quite  distinct  from  his  admiration  for 
im  as  an  Orientalist  and  a  scholar. 

Strong  was  brought  up  in  the  strictest  school  of  Evangelicals. 
The  reaction  against  his  early  teaching  was  so  great  that  it  drove 
him  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity  altogether.  As  time  went  on 
he  became  animated  by  feeUngs  of  bitterness  against  that  reUgion, 
which  he  held  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  Roman  cixHlisation. 
One  of  his  heroes  was  the  Emperor  Julian.  In  more  modern  times 
he  sympathised  with  the  movement  of  the  Renaissance,  and  natur> 
ally  with  that  portion  of  it  which  was  distinctly  non-Christian. 

Strong  received  his  early  education  at  St.  Paul's  School,  but  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  into  Lloyds.  He  found,  however,  time 
during  his  City  life  to  attend  classes  at  Ring's  College.  He  left 
Lloyds  in  1880  and  matriculated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  November  of  1885  he  was  selected  for  a  post  in  the  Indian 
Institute  at  Oxford,  where  he  remained  three  years,  working  under 
Sir  Monier  Williams,  Max  Muller,  and  Professor  Sayce.  He  then 
went  to  Berlin,  and  pursued  his  oriental  studies  under  the  guidance 
of  Schrader.  He  afterwards  studied  in  Paris  and  made  that 
acquaintance  with  Renan  to  wliich  1  have  before  alluded.  In  1895 
he  became  Professor  of  Arabic  at  University  College,  London,  and 
also  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  In  1896  he  waa  givm  i 
similar  post  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck,  and  in  Ma 
1897  be  was  made  hbrarian  to  the  House  of  Lords,  a  position  whic 
he  occupied  till  his  death.  As  librarian  of  the  House  of  Lorda  k 
political  insight  was  soon  discovered.  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parhament  and  of  various  parties  sought  bis  counsel ;  and  his 
grasp  of  domestic  and  continental  problems  won  for  him  the  ut 
of  persons  holding  the  most  divergent  opinions  and  beloo^og 
almost  every  group  of  pohticians  of  the  State.  His  oontampt 
shibboleths  dr«w  him  naturally  to  tb«  Dukt  of  DtvonsbWv      1 
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touiui  judgment  and  solid  sense  of  that  statesmaa  appealed  to  him 
vitb  a  forc«  all  the  greater  tiy  reason  of  his  impatience  of  the  empty 
phraaes  which  for  so  many  of  our  public  men  do  duty  as  articles  of 
faith. 

The  poUtical  philosophy  of  Strong  found  its  claareftt  oxpreaaion 
iu  his  brilliant  little  uuticu  of  Wurrvn  Hastings.  It  was  liis  last 
work,  and  appeared  in  Harper's  '  Monthly  Magazine  '  in  December 
lOCKl,  a(t4!r  the  death  of  the  writer.  Strong  points  out  that  Warren 
Hastings  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  embodiment  in  KngUsh 
history  of  the  jHshtical  doctrine  that  statecraft  is  the  application 
and  balance  of  forces  which  resemble  natural  causes  rather  than 
human  impulses  and  emotions.  These  forces  may  be  guidcfl 
within  certain  limits  and  adjusted.  They  cannot  bo  created  and 
Ht/bj  cannot  be  deatroyed.  Thin  doctrine  was  hold  by  Strong  with 
passionate  conviction,  and  ho  repudiated  altogether  the  creed  of 
which  Burke  is  the  most  conspicuous  prophet.  Burke  held  that 
some  principle  of  morality  exists  which  should  guide  the  action  of 
thr>.  State,  and  which  finds  .sanction  in  a  high'sounding  philosophy 
o(  history.  The  political  controveraies  of  England  at  the  pratent 
moment  are  in  reality  the  outcome  of  these  antagonistic  views. 
Our  opinions  on  the  great,  pressing  questiona  of  the  hour  dejtend 
on  our  mental  attitude  to  these  fundamental  conceptions.  H  we 
follow  Hastings  as  Strong  did  we  shall  be  strenuous  in  our  endeavours 
to  gather  up  the  great  ubiquitous  and  heterogeneous  rrsouroes  of 
the  British  Kmpire  into  a  unity  and  a  system.  H,  on  the  contrary, 
we  aooept  the  teaching  of  Burke  without  extreme  reserve,  we  ahaU 
be  led  unoonadously  to  an  opposite  course  of  action  ;  and  this  is 
instinctively  felt  by  Radicals  who  abhor  his  Conservative  instincts. 
The  mofe  Borke  is  studied  the  more  his  magnificent  rhet4>ricat 
powen  are  revealed,  but  the  lesa  he  influences  persons  who  read 
hia  works  by  the  clear,  cold  light  of  reason.  His  imagination  was 
•plendid,  his  knowledge  vast,  his  sentences  sonorous.  Rut  rhetoric 
is  not  italeamanBhip,  and  persistent  worship  of  phrases  hke  those  of 
which  he  was  the  brilliant  master  would  end  by  our  giving  the 
world  a  repetitioD  of  the  great  lesson  of  Greek  history,  that  Demo- 
cracy is  inooiUUtent  with  Empire. 

The  word  Empire  inspires  enthusiasm  in  the  great  majortty  of 
tba  English  people  ;  some  few,  however,  regard  it  with  feelings  of 
dOMOmj  and  even  diagosi.  The  typo  of  man  whose  action  is  para- 
I/sm1  by  a  sickly  caat  of  thought  haa  never  produced  anything  in 
this  world  very  dis^not  or  enduring.    Th«  grrat  intn  of  history, 


Louis  XI.,  Pope  Julius  II.,  Cardinal  Ximene*,  Cardinal  Richeliea 
Frederic  the  Great,  were  politicians  who  did  not  flounder  in 
the  moraiss  of  dogmatic  morality,  and  who  in  conaequence 
accompliabed  abiding  results.  I  remember  reading  somewhere 
that  Hugh  Peters  one  day  told  Cromwell  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
men  in  England  were  against  hira.  '  Maybe  so,'  was  the  answer  of 
the  Protector, '  but  the  tenth  man  is  armed.'  This  was  the  answer 
of  a  practical  statesman.  When  Bismarck  said  that  the  Germ  ••■. 
problem  could  only  be  solved  by  blood  and  iron,  he  showed  hin:;tjli 
the  man  of  the  hour.  Distinguished  believers  in  vague,  political 
morality  are  praised  for  what  they  meant  to  do  and  for  what  they 
would  have  done,  if  only  the  conditions  of  human  hfe  were  other 
than  they  are,  and  the  forces  of  Nature  had  permitted  them  to 
realise  their  ideals.  It  seems  to  me,  as  it  did  to  Strong,  that  th( 
good  intentions  of  statesmen  are  inadequate  compensation  to 
nation  which  they  have  brought  to  disaster.  Napoleon  III.,  with 
his  belief  in  the  principle  of  nationality  and  the  wonderful  virtue 
European  congresses,  helped  Prussia  into  a  position  which  enabl 
her  to  crush  him  and  his  empire,  and,  what  is  of  very  much  moi 
consequence,  inflict  irreparable  injury  on  France.  Strong  insis 
with,  I  think,  absolute  truth,  that  Burke  as  a  practical  influence 
remembered  for  his  pernicious  attempt  to  discredit  and  destroy 
one  of  the  greatest  constructive  statesmen  in  history.  His  example 
has  been  mischievous  and  is  abiding.  Politicians  without  a  spark 
of  his  genius,  and  whose  ignorance  is  as  great  as  his  knowledge  was 
extensive,  occupy  prominent  positions  in  our  polity.  They  are 
unconscious  imitators  of  Burke  ;  and  their  position  is  largely  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  Enghsh  system  of  government  tends 
rather  to  exalt  the  talker  than  men  of  governing  power.  We  con 
stantly  hear  of  the  '  moral  means  '  by  which  affairs  of  State  shoul 
be  carried  on.  Strong  used  to  quote  a  passage  from  Ijord  Beacons* 
field  in  this  connection  which  will  commend  itself  t-o  many  who 
have  followed  with  intelligent  care  the  politics  of  the  country,  and 
who  have  not  darkened  their  intelligence  by  uncritical  scoeptauoe 
•  of  conventional  phrases  or  weakened  their  conscience  by  habitual 
elf-deception.     Lord  Beaconsfield  said  : 

I  have  had  Norac  experience  of  pnblie  life,  and  dariog  tliat  time  I  baxe  eetti 
a  great  deal  done,  and  more  protended,  by  what  are  called  '  moral  roeana';  ao^ 
being  naturally  of  a,  thoughtful  tempenuncnt,  I  hare  been  induced  to  anal) 
what  'moral  means'  are.     1  will  tell  you  what  I  have  found  thorn  to  i- 
t  have  found  them  to  consist  of  thrc«  qnulitiep,  etioruious  lylng^,  icc 
boasliag,  inteoae  Mlflrbneaa. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  more  accnntely  the  true  in* 
rardnen  of  the  prosecution  of  IlMtings.    The  charges,  no  doubt, 
enormous.     Ab  t  every  one  of  the 

BMiMgen  of  the  im{>eii'  >  hi»  high  rectitude 

of  purpose  to  an  extent  that  seems  grotesque  to  men  of  this  genera- 
ion.  '  Moral  means '  was  also  a  synonym  for  selfish  interests ; 
}r  wo  all  know  now  that  tht*  capture  of  the  whole  government  in 
India  and  of  its  patronage  by  Burke  and  his  friends  was  frustrated 
by  Warren  Hastings,  and  that  was  no  doubt  in  their  opinion  not 
the  least  of  his  crimes.  Politicians  in  our  time  who  have  talked 
kbout  '  moral  means  *  have  been  the  true  followers  of  the  perse* 
■  cutors  of  Ho-Htings.  The  *  moral  mean.* '  by  which  the  property  of 
one  set  of  IriBhmen  has  been  transferred  to  another,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  tender  consciences  of  English  politicians  for  the  past 
treatment  of  that  portit>n  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  in  the  memory 
of  all.  It  was  refreshing  in  the  conventional  world  of  London  to 
come  across  a  man  like  Strong,  who  ho*!  such  a  healthy  scum  for  all 
such  self-deluding  hypocrisy. 

In  spite  of  the  vehemence  of  his  convictions  Strong  could  be 
just  to  men  who  held  very  different  opinions  from  his  own.  This 
u  shown  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  au  article  on  Fronde's  '  Eras 
mm'  which  appeared  in  the  AAenceum  on  October  G,  1894.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  he  ever  wrote.  He  describes 
in  it  with  exceptional  perspicuity  the  position  o^  Kraamus  in 
Etttope,  tnd  shows  how  diflicult  it  would  be  for  anyone  to  attain 
such  a  pKtsition  at  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  Strong  forgot 
that  DulUnger  bad  in  our  time  a  position  somewhat  analogous. 
Like  Erasmns,  D6Uinger  was  personally  known  to  almost  all  the 
learned  men  in  Europe.     No  scholar  or  ri  passed  through 

Munich  without  paying  him  re.Hpect.  L  .....^  r,  however,  knew, 
and  was  able  to  converse  easily  in.  five  languages.  In  the 
days  of  Erasmus  such  knowledge  was  unneressarjr,  as  Kurope 
was  not  only  bound  togi-ther  by  a  community  of  fauth,  but  by 
the  oiroumstanoe  that  Latin  was  the  common  language  of  educat«d 
men. 

Enumtts  was  nerer  able  to  speak  English  ;  but  he  liad  a  powerful 
and  eveji  dominating  influence  on  the  England  of  his  day,  and  he 
nnnains  u  i  personality  m  our  iiistory.     Hts  iiitimaey  with 

many  leaU.-^  .: ,^iishmen  is  well  known  ;  and  Strong  was  fond  of 

itlustrating  this  by  quoting  a  description  by  Erasmus  of  a  social 
(atbering  at  Oxford.    Etasmoa  wrote  to  a  friend  ; 
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WoolA  (bAt  yon  could  hare  been  present  at  oar  symposium.    The  f^ests  were 
weU  selected,  time  and  pl»ce  eoitable.    Epicarna  and  Pythagorits  wonld  hAT«j 
been  eqaally  delighted.    Yon  will  ask  how  oar  part  j  wa9  composed.     Listen,  i 
and  be  gorrr  that  you  were  not  one  of  ns.  .  .  .    Colet  was  in  the  chair,  on  hi«j 
right  thcs  Prior,  on  bii  left  a  young  theologian  to  whom  1  sat  nert,  with  Phillip^ 
opposite,  and  there  were  nevoral  others  besides.    We  talked  over  oar  wine,  bat 
not  about  our  wine.    Wc  di»caarsed  on  many  »ubjecta.    Among  the  rcxt  we 
talked  about  Cain.  .  .  .    We  did  not  agree.    The  theulugian  was  syllogistic ;  I 
was  rhetorical,  bat  Colpt  l>cat  as  all  down.     He  spoke  with  sacred  fury  ;  be  " 
sublime  and  as  if  inspired. 

Dean  Colet.  as  we  all  know,  was  in  close  intercourse  with 
Erasmus  when  be  was  founding  St.  Paul's  School.  This  is  what 
Erasmus  said  about  him  : 

The  fonndfttion  has  t>een  extremely  cosUy,  bat  he  did  It  all  himself;  and  i 
selecting  trustees  (I  beg  yoo  to  oboerre  this)  bo  chose  neither  bishops  nor  prie.'»t9,'j 
nor  members  of  bis  own  Cathedral  Chapter.      Ue  appi.<inted  a  committee 
inarrietl  laymen  of  honest  reputation  ;  and  being  aaked  for  his  reason,  he  said  all 
human  arrangements  were  uncertain,  but  he  had  obserrcd  generally  that  fuel 
penona  were  more  conscientious  and  honest  than  priests. 

The  personality  of  Erasmus  had  undoubtedly  an  extraordinar 
attraction  for  Strong.     He  admitted  to  mo  that  in  the  strugglej 
of  the  sixteenth  century  his  affection  and  understanding  went  witl 
the  illustrious  Dutchman.     I  must  own  that  I  found  this  sympathy 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  Strong's  general  view  of  life  and  his  some 
what  vehement  attachment  to  uncompromising  movements.     H 
was  true  that  all  violent  changes  were  repulsive  to  his  disctplineti 
and  philosophic   mind.    He   positively   loathed   the   remorselca 
fashion  in  wliich  John  Knox  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  ad 
Fouche  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  dealt  with  the  ordo 
of  things  they  helped  to  overturn.     Strong  would  have  wi  ' 
old  order  to  pass  away  with  dignity.     This  was  not,  how. 
position  of  Erasmus.     He  did  not  desire  the  old  order  to  pass  awa] 
at  all.      I  should    have  thought  that  Strong  would   have  bccj 
naturally  tempted  to  look  upon  him  as  a  trimmer,  or,  at  best, 
cowardly  thinker.    That  he  did  not  do  so  I  must  venture  to  ol 
acteriae  as  a  charming  inconsistency. 

The  impression  made  on  Strong  by  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VII.  and  all  the  ceremonies  attending  it  reveals  hio  ment 
attitude  to  the  present  state  of  society  and  the  gren'  '     '  '  trioil 
of  this  country  in  Church  and  State.     I  saw  him  ori  ii^ii 

morning  in  the  Abbey,  the  punelum  tcUiai*,  as  he  ctdlfd  it,  of  tl 
British  Empire.    I  met  him  a^in  in  tho  aftcraooni  and  wc  taU 
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About  pMviouB  coroDsdoos  and  o(  $\ga»  given  wiuch  in  the  reflected 
Kghl  of  irabMqaent  events  were  orainauB  in  character.  We  remcm* 
bcred  the  white  robo  of  rharlrs  I.,  foreshadowing  his  martyrdom 
to  the  RoyalistA  of  another  generation  ;  tho  crown  falling  from 
the  head  of  James  II.  and  saved  by  Henry  Sydney  ;  the  rmerold 
that  fell  from  the  diadem  of  K"  >ri»e  III.,  which  waa  aft4»r- 

wards  considered  a  sign  of  the  I'  !••  American  Colonies.    Wc 

wondered  whether  tho  slight  fainting  fit  of  the  Archbishop  of 
r  "    rv   at  th«^   coronation   wp   had   just   witnessed   presaged 

t  r  iring  the  pre-»ent  reign  to  an  inotitntion  of  deeper  influence 

on  English  life  than  tho  Monarchy  itself.  The  symbolic  meaning 
of  that  coronation  ceremony,  with  all  iu  mystio  rites  and  it«  com- 
plicAted  memories,  seemed  to  touch  the  imagination  of  Strong  as 
powerfully  as  it  appealed  to  my  own  feelings.  In  the  almost 
rever  '         '  n  mind  to  the  ancient  monarchy  of  I'     '      1 

with         ,  ris  and  ita  weight  of  glory,  I  rpcogn  •* 

influence  of  Renan  and  the  int«llc,ctual  inheritance  of  ChsUiSu- 
briand.  His  convcnation  on  this  occasion,  and  generally  when  he 
touched  on  sacred  and  semi-sacred  things,  always  remimlrd  mo  of 
Montrond,  the  friend  of  Talleyrand.  When  Montrond,  who  was 
not  much  of  a  behever,  was  on  his  dcath-ljed,  and  waa  making  m 
ton  of  public  confe.^sion  called  the  amend*  horumif>U,  tho  priest 
asked  the  dying  man  whether  he  was  sorry  for  any  expressiona  ho 
bad  mada  oae  of,  irreverent  in  ciiaractcr  ?  *  tSir,'  said  Montrond 
in  raplj,  *  jn>a  should  remember  that  I  havr  always  lived  amongst 
gantlemeo.*  Coane  blasphemy  was  abhorrent  to  Strong.  During 
ftha  flOurae  of  this  conversation  we  oane  to  A;>eak  about  the  monu- 
ments in  the  Abbey.  Strong  expressed  himself  with  a  vehemence 
not  untinged  with  contempt  agunst  those  who  would  wish  them 
removed.  He  iosinted  that  one  perio<l  should  not  be  blamed 
beruiise  it  was  without  the  qualities  of  another,  anil  that  it  should 
be  remombofed  that  historical  consider:.  tor  into  questions 

of  tasti*.  Different  methods  charactei...-^  ^^w.orent  generations. 
The  eighteenth  century,  for  instance,  was  mnarkablo  for  a  fmish 
in  work  which  may  be  admir<>d,  independently  of  design.  And  our 
Mgo  has  no  more  right  to  criti<:i»o  the  monuments  and  the  church 
which  ini>pirL>d  .\ddison  in  hia  meditations  in  the  Abbey,  than 
Voltaire  bad  to  snear  at  Sbakespaare  because  ho  did  not 
appreciate  the  ragged  majesty  of  portions  of  bis  work. 

Strong  t4x>k  a  profound  and  onsleeping  interest  in  tho  foreign 
policy  of  England.    When  articles  some  four  years  ago  appcAred  in 
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ihe  National  Review  insisting  that  the  keystone  of  British  policjr 
in  the  East  should  be  a  friendly  understanding  and  co-operatioo 
with  Japan,  they  commanded  his  entliusiastic  assent.  This  waa 
at  that  time  a  pious  opinion  which  many  thought  would  never  be 
reaUsed.  Strong,  however,  was  firm  in  his  faith  that  the  fotoe 
of  circumstances  would  bring  about  the  alliance  which  haa  since 
taken  place.  He  had  no  sympathy  for  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Enghsh  mind  towards  Russia,  and  held  that  an  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement  made  in  co-operation  with  Japan  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  all  three  countries.  A  comprehensive  arrangement 
with  Russia  might  have  been  concluded  three  or  four  years  ago 
if  statesmen  in  St.  Petersburg  had  not  given  way  to  ignorant  pre 
judiccs  and  had  not  followed  the  advice  of  those  who  ardently 
desire  to  keep  Russia  and  England  at  enmity. 

The  broad  historic  mind  of  Strong  was  more  keenly  interested 
in  the  actual  afiairs  of  the  nation  than  in  scholarship ;  and  this 
became  more  evident  as  liis  physical  strength  decayed.  When 
weakness  made  him  indifferent  to  other  matters  his  mind  continued 
uninterruptedly  occupied  with  affairs  of  Stat«.  His  interest  in 
current  events  remained  unimpaired  to  the  moment  when  he  finally 
lost  consciousness.  His  very  last  words  had  reference  to  the 
politics  of  the  hour. 

I  hardly  like  to  leave  out,  in  a  notice  of  Strong's  life,  all  refer- 
ence to  the  lady  he  married.  She  is  a  distinguished  arclueologist, 
and  her  knowledge  of  several  European  tongues,  with  her  excep- 
tionally high  intellectual  gifts  and  unfailing  sympathy  in  his  aims, 
enabled  her  to  render  him  marked  assistance  in  his  very  varied 
work. 

When  he  had  passed  away  those  who  knew  him  best  understood 
that  his  unique  personahty  could  not  be  replaced  in  the  circle  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  was  in  many  respects  one  of 
the  most  gifted,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  original,  men  I  have 
met  in  life.  But  apart  from  his  intellectual  gifts,  I  knew  him  to 
possess  ethical  qualities  higli  and  attractive,  which  will  alwayi 
make  me  hold  his  memory  in  reverent  esteem. 
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Sep,  little  gardencrr,  in  thu  coign 

Of  fj&rden  gniuTwl,  our  work  in  done; 

Brave  shows  our  rockery  by  the  wall 
Set  fur  idteniate  shade  nod  sun. 

But  yesterday  mere  tttones  and  eartli : — 
Unmeaning  stones  in  catiual  heaps, 

Unftiglitly  ejirth  by  cartloads  shot, 
No  beauty  owns  nor  &iry  keeps. 

Two  tipndeff,  a  barrow,  willing  handit, 

Mai-h  nature-love,  a  pinch  of  art. 
And  ledge  and  emnny.  nook  and  shelf, 

To  carelesf»-Heemiug  order  start. 

A  rockerj',  t.o  othor«  eay : — 

We  know  it  for  the  Ixxlily  frame 
When*  dwells,  serene  in  lowUnd  air, 

The  spirit  that  the  hills  acclnim. 

Tki«  tiny  cliff  of  quarried  stone 

Shall  bear  your  thoughts  to  craggier  height*. 
And  these  name  crannied  flowers  revive 

Visions  of  clearer  Alpine  lights. 

With  purple  throat  and  lip  of  gold 
We  saw  this  creeping  toadflax  trail 

Gray  stems  upon  thr  culd  gray  dopes 
(K  bare  moraine  or  cnunbling  shale. 

In  clefU  below  the  gaoot  ice- foot 
Tliis  clo»e>pras8ed  saxifrage  I  found, 

And  where  we  retted  in  our  climb 

Tluit  starry  cluster  gemmed  the  ground. 

O'er  the  Blue  Glacier,  windswept,  sheer. 
The  Block  Crag  lours  ;  right  from  its  crest 

I  plucked  th«  tuftwi  seed,  whence  sjming 
This  windfluwer,  nodding  to  the  west. 
VOL.  XTUL— »0.  107,  K.H.  41 
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And  this,  that  in  a  tumbling  stream 
Splashed  isles  like  living  sunshine,  here 

By  sunken  tub  and  runlet  thin 

Shall  point  with  gold  the  glowing  year. 

Nor  of  the  towered  Alps  only  breathe 
These  blosHomed  memories ;  marsh  and  moor, 

Woodlands  and  wolds  in  this  dear  isle 
Their  tributary  influence  pour. 

This  was  the  sea-pink's  seed,  last  crown 

Of  royal  Tintagel's  ruinous  hold  ; 
That  kingfem  clung  to  wild  sea-cliffs 

By  Merlin  haply  known  of  old. 

And  dearer  still  for  friendship's  sake 
The  norland  forest's  blue-eyed  guest; 

And,  shy  child  of  the  wilderness. 
This  white  wood-lily  from  the  west ; 

Or  that  close  herb  whose  breathed  name 
The  very  breath  and  air  might  be 

Of  uplands  where  it  tlireads  with  blue 
The  woven  grass — Jasione. 

Here  in  the  heat  and  stress  we  catch 

That  vivifying  breath  ;  we  feel 
Nature's  large  touch,  her  mothering  hand 

To  soothe  or  etreagthen,  round  us  steal. 

Whether  in  joy's  uncounted  hours 

She  whispers  of  life's  vaster  ring, 
Or  calms  despair  with  mightier  thoughts 

That  make  of  grief  a  holy  thing. 

0  little  gardener,  we  have  learned 

This  lore  together,  you  and  1 ; 
Will  you,  OS  I,  in  years  to  come 

Recall  this  dear  affinity  ? 

And  yet  enough,  if  but  my  hand 

In  ttught  has  helj^d  you  make  this  toy 

With  flowers  and  stones  and  loving  toil 
A  forecourt  to  the  shrine  of  joy. 
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IJY  W.   n.   V>.  HOUSE,   LiTT.U.,   HEAD   MASTKB   OK 
PERSE  OUAMMAi;  SGHOOL,  CAMDlUDGIi. 


[AvoNosT  all  the  UAeless  matter  which  cmnbera  my  memory  ia  a 
ene  described  by  Jobn  Ruskin,  I  forget  where ;  it  would  be  uac- 
to  look  up  the  reference.  He  deficribcs  a  labouring  man 
Jgging  turnips.  The  labourer  is  bent  and  bowed,  his  fuce 
reatherbeaten,  his  hands  honiy  ;  be  gazes  upon  the  earth,  in  which 
he  digs,  and  produces  turnips.  About  him  stands  a  company  of 
p«nona  more  or  less  elegant,  dad  in  broadcloth  or  tweed,  some  with 
■hining  tall  hats  and  frock  coats,  some  with  white  ties,  others  with 
wigs  or  coronets,  but  all  holding  out  hands  and  begging  for  turnips. 
The  labfiurcr,  with  gloomy  impartiality,  casts  up  liis  tumi[>8  into 
this  hand  or  that,  and  the  winners  retire  to  eat  them.  At  the 
oloM  ol  the  day,  if  he  ia  lucky,  the  hungry  crowd  has  left  him 
perhaps  half  a  turnip  for  himself,  lliis,  siiys  Ruskin,  ia  a  view  of 
human  life,  which  is  all  built  upon  turnips.  Your  {x>et  may  make 
immortal  verses,  your  parson  may  preach  inspired  sermons,  your 
financier  may  float  companies  by  the  score,  your  schoolmaster 
may  do  wonders  by  the  heuristic  method ;  without  turnips  they 
all  starve,  and  the  work  of  their  brains  is  ai  useless  as  pieces  of 
eight  to  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island. 

This  is  a  buioiliating  view  for  tbOM,  like  the  writer,  whoee 
lives  are  spent  in  the  schoolroom.  What  is  the  use  of  our  exist- 
«noe  t  We  have  never  in  all  our  lives  produced  a  turnip — at 
Jmat,  I  speak  for  myself.  My  only  feat  of  that  kind  waa  dune  by 
lent,  when  I  plantinl  in  my  garden  an  assortment  of  old  £ng- 
flowers  sweet  wiUiams,  wallflowers,  giUyflowers,  and  holly- 
bock.  Thej  all  came  up  radishes,  perhaps  as  a  hint  that  I  had  a 
germ  of  practical  talent,  which  by  careful  cultivation  might  have 
produced  tumi]M.  But  I  concluded  that  it  waa  too  Uie  to  try. 
Alter  one's  eighth  lustrum  it  is  not  wise  to  change.  Nor  oould  I 
manufacture  aught  whioli  could  bo  called  a  turnip  equivalent — 
bind  or  biscuits,  shirt-buttons  or  boots,  chain,  tables,  bedsteads. 
Bvvn  tlie  books  I  have  ventured  to  write,  and  on  the  soon  of  tbem 
Bodsstly  to  crave  a  turnip,  have  never  ^Id  Uiftvt  «x\kc 
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my  publishers  assure  me,  and  they  ought  to  know.     What,  then, 
is  my  use  in  the  world  ?    This  is  the  disquieting  question  which  1 1 
ask  of  myself  continually,  and,  with  the  criminal's  impulse  towards 
confession,  I  ask  in  the  pages  of  the  Cornhiu.  Magazine. 

And  this  is  such  an  eminently  useful  age.  Everything  is  tested 
by  ita  capacity  for  use.  Our  most  steady  and  influential  states- 
man  has  taken  for  his  watchword  '  Efficiency.'  Nothing  ineffective 
or  unpractical  is  tolerated  in  his  tent.  His  furrow  is  not  ploughed 
in  the  sand.  In  public  administration  the  useless  official  is  soon 
sent  to  the  rightabout.  None  of  the  officers  in  the  British  Army 
are  useless ;  all  members  of  our  Governments  are  prompt,  courageoua, 
and  efficient.  In  the  sacred  hierarchy  every  bishop  knows  his  own 
mind,  and  impresses  it  upon  the  humblest  of  his  clergy.  Lawyers 
care  nothing  for  any  end  but  the  speedy  administration  of  justice  ; 
'  the  law's  delay '  is  a  phrase,  which  now  needs  an  explanatory 
note  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Shakespeare.  Physicians  would  scorn 
to  prescribe  aqua  pura  or  bread  pills.  Schoolmasters  who  cannot 
teach  shorthand  and  typewriting,  or  at  least  win  open  scholarships 
in  something,  are  soon  asked  to  move  on.  All  these,  it  is  true, 
are  inferior  to  the  producers  of  turnips ;  but  they  serve  their 
purpose  well,  which  is,  by  protection,  exhortation,  prescription. 
or  instruction,  to  enable  their  more  highly  gifted  brethren  to 
produce  their  turnips  in  greater  abundance  than  they  otherwise 
could. 

Have  we  then — I  speak  of  those  whose  influence  in  this  direc- ' 
tion  is  less  potent — have  we  no  use  ?     Are  we  mere  cumberera  of 
the  ground,  outgrown  survivab  of  the  antediluvian  age,  spared  in 
pity,  or  perhaps  for  the  time  only,  because  the  useful  people  are 
at  present  too  busy  with  their  turnips  to  pay  any  attention  1     At , 
least,  we  have  a  Uttle  leisure  to  think.     Our  Uvea  are  8{>ent  some* 
what  apart  from  the  hurrying  throng ;  we  have  the  holidays,  at  | 
any  rate,  or  some  part  of  them,  when  we  may  cast  about  for  some 
reason  to  justify  our  being.     It  is  a  momentous  question,  for  if  it  j 
should  be  proved  that  we  have  no  right  here,  we  must  give  place 
to  others.    Millions  of  souls  are  waiting  to  take  their  turn,  and, 
as  Lucretius  says  to  the  old  man  unwilling  to  go,  our  atoms  are 
wanted  for  other  bodies.    The  souls  in  limbo  may  wait  perhaps  for 
an  hour,  while  we  meditate  ;  then,  if  the  judge  so  decree,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  go. 


It  is  useless  to  study  history — so,  at  least,  our 
and  they  should  know,  for  they  make  history ;  so  think 
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who  unmake  it,  and  our  divinefl,  who  defy  it.  But  glance  b 
through  the  agfs  of  history,  and  3roa  will  »eo  on«  or  two  nationi 
who  knew  what  usefulness  is.  The  Phcenicians  and  their  brcth 
the  C^rthftginiana  in  particular  hati  an  eminent  sense  of  the  usefi 
But  is  it  not  strange  how  little  they  have  left  beliind  ?  Thr 
famous  merchants  and  traders  borrowed  the  alphabet  from  Egyp' 
a  moet  useful  invention,  and  passed  it  on  to  us ;  they  grew  im^ 
mensely  rich,  waxed  fat  and  lusty,  and  their  legacy  to  the  world  is 
ft  series  of  worked-out  tin-mines  and  gold-mines,  with  the  memory 
of  their  unique  remedy  for  inefficiency — crucifixion  of  the  ineffioifsn 
But  this  remedy  proved  to  be  unsuitable  to  modem  needs,  and 
pension  is  generally  substituted.  The  example  of  these  nations, 
then,  Mema  to  have  been  singularly  unfruitful.  In  truth,  ti 
world  has  paid  more  attention  to  one  or  two  freaks  of  Nature  ial 
them  than  to  their  sterling  usefulness.  It  would  have  been  useful 
for  Tyre  to  have  made  terms  vv    '  '.r  the  Groat,  and  Car 

tliage  with  Rome  ;  instead  of  v  ibitants  of  those  citi 

were  so  foolish  M  to  fight,  and  Carthage,  in  her  fall,  so  wasteful 
■ad  foolish,  gave  the  lie  to  her  whni.  mt.     Thf.  two  {kt- 

■onagea  whom  wc  alone  remember  on  .at  race  are  Dido, 

who  actually  died  for  love — a  most  uscleiw  thing  to  do,  when  she 
might  have  married  larbas,  and  that  slave  of  an  idea,  that  iuspinMl 
visioDary,  Hannibal,  to  whom  it  must  have  been  small  consolation 
in  failure  to  know  that  he  was  the  greatest  captain  of  all  time.  And 
Dido's  story  was  written  in  verse  by  one  Virgil,  a  most  u!i;  i  '  i1 
scion  of  a  practical  race,  who  actually  s|)ent  eleven  i 

oompoedng  a  poem,  and  then  wanted  to  bum  it  because  it 
WM  so  useleM.  He  was  dving  at  the  time,  and  since  he  coaJd 
not  bura  it  himself,  his  fnonda  thought  it  would  be  aselcsa  to  take 
tka  tnrable ;  hence  his  work  has  survived  down  to  our  own  day. 
and  is  the  causa  of  much  aseless  labour  and  still  more  useless 
imitation  on  the  olaaiical  side  of  schools.  Now,  luul  Carthage 
always  cultivated  the  useful,  and  that  only,  then  Dido  had  never 
died,  and  at  least  part  of  Virgil's  useless  task  had  been  spared ; 
while  many  hours  of  schoolljoys'  time  might  have  been  spent  in 
•one  ttsefoi  task,  to  l>e  done  in  their  shirt-sleeves. 

^rgil  was  not  the  only  useless  Roman ;  there  was  Lucretins, 
who  thought  that  his  friend  Memmins  was  open  to  reason,  and 
prooseded  to  reason  with  him  in  verse.  Memmius  was  a  stolid  warrior 
who  didn't  know  when  he  was  beaten ;  no  doubt  he  ooold  appreciate 
•ft  the  trae  value  a  dish  of  larks*  tongues  or  Felemian  wine,  hot 
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reasoning  waa  thrown  away  on  him.  Lucretius  failed  to  make  aS; 
impression,  and,  like  Dido,  hut  from  a  different  cause,  he  perished 
untimely,  leaving  behind  him  a  long  poem,  which  has  never  been 
of  use  to  anybody,  except,  indirectly,  to  the  editors  of  his  works. 
Lucretius  tried  to  make  the  priests  ashamed  to  perpetrate  crimes 
in  the  name  of  religion  ;  but  they  have  continued  in  doing  so  ever 
since.  He  has  a  very  ingenious  attempt  to  prove  the  atomic 
theory,  useless  because  such  a  theory  cannot  be  proved ;  and  it  is 
a  useless  theory,  too.  Many  a  man,  including  the  authors  of 
'  Self-Help '  and  the  '  Self-made  Man,'  have  become  rich  without 
any  reference  to  the  atomic  theory,  and  what  has  happened  before 
may  happen  again.  I  never  can  make  out  why  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
and  others  will  worry  their  heads  about  these  abstruse  theories. 
What  we  want  is  cheap  aniline  dyes,  to  look  like  natural  dyes 
long  enough  for  the  purchaser  to  get  home  safe,  and  after  that  the 
deluge.  But  I  digress.  It  was  not  Lucretius,  but  Martial,  who 
saw  the  real  use  of  verse  ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  commis- 
sion the  Emperor  gave  him  for  those  epigrams  which  described 
him  as  a  god.  Yet  the  Romans  were  a  useful  people,  take  them 
for  all  in  all ;  they  made  excellent  roads  and  bridges  ;  they  also 
made  laws,  which  are  useful  when  we  wn  our  case. 

But  of  all  the  useless  nations  which  ever  cumbered  the  earth 
commend  me  to  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  They  were  useless  in 
different  ways,  each  in  its  way  unique.  Those  ridiculous  Jews 
made  such  a  fuss  about  their  religion  and  their  Temple  that  you 
might  have  thought  there  were  no  others  in  the  world.  They 
never  knew  when  they  were  well  off.  Plant  them  in  Goshen, 
amid  peace  and  plenty,  with  only  a  few  humble  necessary  tasia 
to  do,  such  as  building  pyramids  and  city  walls — a  most  useful 
thing  for  trade — and  they  will  not  rest  until  they  go  ofi  bag  and 
baggage  for  a  forty  years'  march  through  the  wilderness.  Again> 
when  a  benevolent  despot  takes  them  away  in  pity  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Babylon,  they  do  nothing  hut  sulk  and  sing  psalmsi 
imtil  they  are  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  own  rocky  land.  What 
is  the  use  of  one  small  tribe's  defying  the  might  of  Rome  ?  They 
might  just  as  well  have  allowed  Cmsar's  image  to  be  set  up  in  their 
Temple ;  but  not  they.  Beating  their  heads  against  a  rock,  they 
fought  and  died  in  thousands,  not  once,  but  often,  and  only  failed 

in  the  end.    And  those  prophets  of  theirs!    Instead  of >ft 

words  to  their  kings,  and  so  making  things  conifortablL  ..1.  ^^Aod. 
they  must  needs  denounce  them  and  call  them  bad  names.    Tfaf 
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natural  result  waa  that  they  perished — a  most  useleaa  generation, 
indeed,  and  unfit  to  survive. 
I  As  for  the  Greeks,  from  th«  days  of  Homer  to  the  fall  of  Con- 

^^tantinoplc,  they  were  all  mad.  The  intai  we  hear  of  them  is  that. 
^IMthough  they  were  perpetually  quarrelling  among  thcmaelvce, 
r  they  all  banded  together  to  besiege  Troy,  because  somelxMly's  wife 
had  run  away.  A  ten  years'  war  for  a  woman  I  Think  of  the 
wounds  and  deaths,  think  of  the  taxes,  think  of  the  tnrnips  they 
might  have  grown  at  home.  Then  Homer  puts  it  all  into  verse, 
and  for  hundreds  of  years  the  whole  Greek  world  could  find  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  the  minstrels  reciting 
this  useless  tale.  No  wonder  their  philosophers  wasted  their  days 
and  nights  trying  to  find  out  the  origin  of  thingn,  in  reducing  the 
universe  to  one  element — earth,  air,  fire,  or  water — in  chopping 
logic  and  devising  inextricable  dilemmas.  No  wonder  Plato  used 
up  bundles  of  parchment  in  describing  a  State  which  never  possibly 
could  exist.  No  wonder  ^flschylus  and  Sophocles  prided  them- 
■elves  on  composing  plays  in  a  style  of  language  that  no  one  ever 
Bpoke,  about  persons  who  never  existed,  to  be  acted  by  men  in 
masks  and  robes  which  were  a  product  of  their  own  invention. 
There  is  some  use  in  a  play  like  '  Charley's  Aunt,'  Not  only  does 
it  show  what  courage  can  do  under  difficulties,  but  it  also  fills  the 
author's  pocket,  and  gives  honest  employment  to  many  worthy 
personages  who  otherwise  might  be  in  the  workhouse.  But,  so 
far  M  I  know,  the  hundred  dramas  of  MschylMS  or  Sophocles 
never  brought  their  authors  one  single  obol. 

No,  thank  you  ;  give  me  my  turnips.  When  after  a  hard  day's 
work  I  sit  down  to  my  well-earned  dinner,  if  I  see  before  mo  a 
taate  of  clear  soup,  an  oyster  patty,  a  partridge  or  two  of  just  the 
right  gust,  roast  beef  and  horse-radish,  tipsy  cake,  and  Stilton 
elieese,  with  a  bumper  of  champagne  and  a  glass  or  twu  of  *47 
port :  when  in  my  cosy  armchair  I  inhale  the  aroma  of  a  Havana 
cigar,  a  bright  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  the  cold  winds 
outside — then  I  feel  that  glow  of  contentment  which  tolls  of  a  life 
well  lived.  And  if,  when  the  cigar  is  half-done,  there  creeps  into 
my  mind  some  faint  shwle  of  t  r,  i  put  it  away  from  me, 

for  I  know  that  I  am  sane,  ar  iliose  stupid  creatures  who 

■spin  and  yearn  get  nothing  but  indigestion  for  their  pains.  Who 
would  not  rather  be  Jae^b  than  Esau  )  Yet  stay,  it  was  Esaa 
wlio  wanted  that  m^s»  of  pottage  ;  and  Jacob  is  not  a  good  example 
for  OS.    He  was  indeed  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  the  true  sell- 
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made  man,  who  knew  how  to  make  even  peeled  willow-wands 
useful ;  everything  he  touched  turned  to  sheep.  But  there  waa 
weak  spot  in  Jacob ;  he  must  needs  go  and  fall  in  love,  and  thai,' 
too,  not  with  hia  master's  eldest  daughter — the  obvious  thing  to 
do — but  with  a  chit  of  a  girl  whose  face  was  her  fortune.  There 
must  have  been  something  not  quite  businesslike  in  a  man  who 
would  serve  fourteen  years  for  a  girl  who  was  by  that  time  no 
chicken.  Poor  Esau,  too,  was  a  fool.  He  might  have  repadiated 
that  bargain,  which  came  very  near  the  line  even  for  a  abrewd 
baainess  man  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  Jacob  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  he  might  have  made  an  end  of  him,  and  taken  flocku^^ 
and  herds,  and  wives  also,  which  were  aU  his  by  right.  But  no^l 
the  silly  fellow  preferred  hia  brother's  hug  and  a  few  soft 
words,  market  value  not  one  groat.  And  nearly  everybody  else 
seems  to  have  a  taint  of  the  same  plague.  Men  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  actually  have  wives  and  families  (I  know  this  to  be 
true).     How  can  they  give  their  undivided  attention  to  1  - 

A  wife  may  be  useful,  of  course — I  say  '  may' — but  whi  ■ 
use  of  children  ?  They  eat  a  man  out  of  house  and  home,  they 
have  to  be  educated  and  clothed,  no  deduction  is  made  from  the 
income-tax  on  their  behalf ;  yet  1  see  them  all  round  me.  I  know 
they  are  there,  because  I  get  my  Uving  by  trying  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief which  their  parents  do  to  them.  Then,  again,  people  go  to 
church,  and  not  always  from  habit.  Even  business  men  seem  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  although  it  never  brings  them  a 
penny,  and  there  are  many  collections.  A  great  many  people  read 
poetry — a  most  useless  thing.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry 
even  in  English  literature.  We  cannot  get  away  from  it ;  but  I 
never  yet  heard  that  poetry  sold  an  ounce  of  tea  or  a  bottle  of 
beer.  Poetry  is  the  only  thing  the  Germans  do  not  dump  in  this 
country.  H  there  were  any  money  in  it,  they  would  have  opened 
a  manufactory  long  ago  and  imitated  our  Shakespeare  trade-mark. 
All  these  things  puzzle  me  so  much  that  I  wonder  sometimes 
whether  we  have  made  a  mistake.  ^Vhich  could  we  beat  do  with- 
out— the  useful  or  the  useless,  the  fleshpots  or  the  poetry  ?  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  a  body  man  be  healthy  and  comfortable 
with  very  httle  ;  of  course,  the  fleshpots  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
wholly,  but  we  can  do  without  all  but  the  bare  necessities  of  lifa 
and  yet  be  happy.  But  give  me  all  the  comforts  of  life,  all  the 
luxuries  of  wealth,  and  take  away  my  mind — what  am  I  ?  An 
imbecile,  fit  only  to  brood  behind  cage -bars.    And  the  mind  ia 
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fed  by  quails  and  ortolans,  nor  by  strict  attention  to  busiDeaa 
methods,  nor  by  making  money,  nor  by  social  suooeaa ;  it  ia  fed 
by  aspiration  and  hope.  That  is  the  preacher's  commonplace,  but 
I  will  U'll  you  how  1  know  it  to  be  true.  A  few  years  ago  an  old 
looUellow  of  mine  suddenly  wrote  to  me  a  charming  letter, 
ring  a  Ijondon  addreas.  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  him  again,  and 
{ht  him  out ;  Htid  I  found  him  in  London,  whure  he  is  at  the 
it  moment — bow  be  came  thorn  does  not  matter,  except  that 
story  is  all  to  his  credit — Uving  in  a  garret  and  selling  news* 
in  the  street.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  day  when  wc  met.  My 
friend  had  neither  overcoat  nor  gloves.  I  asked  him  to  dine,  but 
be  declined  ;  ho  neither  smoked  nor  took  wine.  What  ho  wanted 
WMft  long  talk  about  universal  pcac«  and  brotherhood  ;  ho  believed 
himaelf  to  have  found  out  the  secret  of  that.  When  I  left  my 
old  friend  that  afternoon,  I  envied  him.  Ue  is  the  happiest  man 
I  know. 

And  this  is  what  comes  always  before  my  mind  when  I  hear 
people  talking  about  education.  Wo  are  told  in  every  paper, 
from  the  '  Times '  to  the  '  Daily  Mail,*  even  by  the  weeklies, 
monthlies,  and  quarti'rlies,  that  the  great  problem  of  the  day  is 
how  to  keep  our  trade.  No,  that  is  not  the  great  problem ;  but 
how  are  wo  to  ki^cp  our  souls  alive  ?  A  difiicult  question ;  but 
whatever  the  positive  answer  may  be,  thus  much  is  beyond  con- 
troversy— socking  for  the  useful  can  do  no  good  to  our  better 
part,  but  it  may  do  harm.  The  problem  of  education  is,  not  to 
loaoh  a  boy  to  cam  his  living,  but  to  abdw  him  how  he  may 
avoid  spoihng  himself  while  ho  cams  his  Uving-^tbat  is,  our  eye« 
mmt  be  bent  and  kept  upon  what  is,  for  all  oomsMreial  purpoeesi 
Dlutely  nscless. 

How  dehcately  Plato  brings  out  this  truth  when  be  shows  tJie 
diflerenoe  between  the  true  artist  and  the  false.  The  fahie  crafts- 
man or  practitioner  works  for  his  wage ;  he  belongs  really  to  the 
guild  of  woge^eamers,  nothing  ehio.  But  the  true  artist  in  every 
calling  works  for  the  supreme  end  of  his  art,  whatever  that  may 
be.  If  «  wage  comes  with  the  achieyement,  that  ia  an  b 
and  belongs  to  a  diflercnt  art  whiob  haa  beooroe  mixed  i.,  ..la 
hia.  In  proportion  as  his  eye  is  fixed  on  the  wage,  he  swerves 
from  his  ]•'  id.    ThoMr  happy  Greeks  show  u»  tlie  way  to 

work.  Full;  ,  _r  successful  bnsineas  man,  with  Plato's  fortune, 
■et  down  in  the  soburbs  of  Athens.  Ho  would  have  made  a  comer 
ia  oEv*  oU  at  onoe,  and  pot  placards  on  the  Parthenon.  _  Bat 
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Plato  never  tried  to  earn  money  at  all.  Having  enough  and  to 
spare,  he  spent  his  time  in  spinning  that  glorious  tissue  of  imagina> 
tion.  which  one  may  call  philosophy  and  one  poetry,  but  which  is 
certainly  a«  useless  as  the  rainbow.  Even  the  ordinary  middle* 
cla«s  man  had  that  spirit  in  the  great  age  of  Athens,  That  noble 
old  man  Cephalus,  whom  we  make  friends  with  in  tho  *  Republic,' 
was  just  the  same.  The  city  was  the  same  in  its  pubUc  life.  Once 
only  in  history  had  Athens  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  and  she 
used  it  to  create  buildings  of  the  most  perfect  beauty  which  the 
artist  has  ever  conceived ;  not  electric  trams.  The  very  towers 
and  forts  of  the  Greeks  were  beautiful ;  their  very  tombstones  were 
beautiful.  All  in  that  glorious  land  was  beautiful  in  that  glorious 
age  ;  the  perfection  of  all  art  and  the  perfection  of  every  type  of 
literature  was  either  there  first  invented  or  there  to  be  seen  :  the 
perfection  of  all  that  is  useless.  Merely  to  read  of  this  wonderful 
race  inspires  one  with  their  spirit:  love  for  the  beautiful,  aspira- 
tion  after  the  ideal,  the  untiring  search  after  truth  which  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  truth.  Something  of  the  same 
spirit  you  will  find  elsewhere  ;  in  the  best  souls  there  is  always 
some  measure  of  it.  But  nowhere  since  the  world  began  will  you 
find  any  race  of  men  who  had  it  as  a  natural  gift,  save  among  the 
Greeks. 

And  thus  it  is  that  when  I  hear  arguments  about  such  matters 
as  '  compulsory  Greek '  I  think  of  the  man  with  the  muck-rake 

in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'    Compulsory  life,  compulsory  beauty, 

compulsory  happiness  !  Ridiculous !  Compulsion  ought  to  ba^^| 
needed  in  order  that  we  may  earn  money.  That  is,  indeed,  tha^* 
most  hateful  thing.  But  so  oddly  are  our  minds  gone  awry,  that 
grave  and  reverend  signiors  actually  get  up  and  talk  of  compul- 
sion, in  leaniing  the  essence  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing.  Civilisa- 
tion of  mind  exists  only  by  virtue  of  what  the  Greeks  have  given 
us,  and  we  can  drink  it  in  only  at  the  fountain-head.  For  a  thou- 
sand years  Greece  was  forgotten.  We  call  those  the  Dark  Ages. 
What  a  time  of  horror  it  was — ignorance,  vice,  cruelty,  religious 
persecution  !  Then  Greece  again  showed  her  light ;  the  dawn 
came,  the  New  Birth  of  Europe.  If  any  person  with  a  living  soul 
needs  compulsion  to  learn  Greek,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  way  he  is  taught.  Grave  and  reverend  signiors  observe 
that  the  water  is  not  clear ;  they  advise  us  gravely  to  cut  off  the 
supply.  But  why  not  first  try  what  can  be  done  by  cleaning  the 
pipes  ?    Without  water  we  cannot  live ;  without  wli»t  Greece 
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to  pve,  the  mind  cannot  live.  We  are  living  now,  most  of  na,  on 
wh»t  we  have  got  at  second-hand,  filtered  water,  because  the 
pipe*  are  fool.  A  few  can  still  drink  at  the  fountain-head,  and  if 
the  number  is  not  largely  increased  we  may  get  trade  or  we  may 
not,  but  our  money  will  do  us  no  good.  We  shall  be  a  nation  of 
animals,  our  ideal  of  happiness  a  glorified  Banlc  Holiday,  our  life 
a  triumphal  proceaaion  from  one  public-house  to  another. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  wandered  a  long  way  from  the  tumipa. 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  to  blame.  I  only  follow  his  example,  for  nobody 
can  tell  from  the  titles  of  his  works  what  is  going  to  be  inside  them. 
I  »et*m  to  have  been  indulging  in  a  dream,  from  which  I  am  rudely 
awakened  by  the  hoot  of  a  motor-car  outside.  How  characteristio 
of  this  ago  is  the  motor-car !  So  useful,  so  ugly,  so  smelly,  so 
disagreeable  to  everj'one  but  the  owner,  so  utterly  diflerent  from 
the  an'  m  spirit  which  we  used  t«  call  sportsmanship.     In 

the  hu..:.-.^  -Id  everybody  is  equal,  each  man  considerate  for  his 
neighbour's  rights,  every  roan  has  his  turn,  and  ludies  first.  There 
is  only  one  in  the  whole  field  who  is  a  little  roughly  treated,  the 
fox,  and  even  he  is  said  to  enjoy  a  good  run.  But  in  the  motor-car 
one  person  is  happy,  at  the  cost  of  all  the  wayfarers  and  riders  on 
the  high-road,  who,  if  he  is  lucky,  may  number  thousands  in  one 
day.  Yea,  that  is  what  Jacob  would  have  done  if  he  lived  now. 
He  would  have  gone  to  Padan-aram  in  his  motor,  and  splashed 
tlks  mud  of  Edom  over  Esau.  What  nonsense  it  is  tn  talk  of  the 
beauUful,  the  ideal !  You  may  go  a  long  way  now  without  seeing 
the  beautiful,  and  as  for  the  ideal,  you  won't  find  that  this  side  of 
heaven.  I  have  to  rub  along  somehow  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
and.  after  all.  money  is  useful. 
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Of  all  subjects  none  should  be  more  entrancing  to  English  painters, 
one  would  think,  than  the  story  of  the  sea.  As  to  the  Japanese, 
the  snowy  height  of  Fujisan  dominates  nearly  every  composition, 
the  reverence  of  that  people  for  its  glorious  purity  of  colour  and 
curve  evincing  itself  in  repetitions  which  are  almost  a  liturgy  ;  so 
here  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  study  of  sea  phases  were  the 
distinguishing  note  of  British  art.  For  the  history  of  the  nation 
has,  since  it  emerged  from  legendary  times,  been  bound  up  with 
the  tales  of  voyagers,  of  wrecks,  and  of  freights  worth  half  a  county, 
of  battles  on  the  high  seas,  and  of  empires  won  where  all  before 
had  been  thought  but  '  wild  and  wMteful  ocean.'  Nay,  even  in 
legendary  times,  the  sea  was  a  subject  of  abiding  wonder  and 
interest.  The  famous  quest  of  the  Abbot  Brandau  and  his  monks 
in  a  leathern  boat  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  how  they  float  on  through 
mist  and  through  silence  for  seven  years,  is  well  known,  and  a  story 
of  the  greatest  imaginative  beauty  and  power.  More  than  almost 
any  people,  the  sea  has  moulded  our  fortunes  and  our  character ; 
and  in  so  far  as  literature  and  art  reflect  the  personality  and  ideals 
of  a  people,  the  breath  of  the  ocean  should  play  through  the  dullest 
academy  and  the  mustiest  circulating  library  yet  known.  And 
that  our  poetry  has  felt  the  quickening  power  of  this  god-given 
breeze,  this  paper  will  show ;  but  whether  painting  is  to-day  con- 
scious of  it,  and  of  the  voice  from  the  past  which  the  favoured  alone 
may  hear,  or  whether  she  is  cumbered  with  the  things  that  make 
for  mere  technical  excellence,  it  will  endeavour  to  examine. 

In  times  past  that  we  have  had  some  admirable  painters  who 
have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  serious  study  and  poetical  repre- 
sentation of  the  sea  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Rusldn,  in  '  Modern 
Painters,'  has  given  especial  praise,  after  Turner,  to  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  Copley  Fielding,  and  Harding,  and  if  Stanfield  had  painted 
his  '  Castle  of  Ischia  '  alone  he  would  assuredly  have  been  entitled 
to  immortality.  Of  Turner  we  shall  speak  later  on ;  it  is  time  to 
treat  of  the  present  school.  And,  indeed,  to-day  the  picturen  in 
any  exhibition  to  which  one  can  turn  with  perhaps  the  greatest 
expectation  of  delight  are  those  which  have  the  coast,  the  btirbour, 
or  the  fisher's  craft  for  their  themes.    One  would  be  deatittite  of 
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uncn  who  did  not  do  homagn  to  the  best  that  is  given  us  of 
f  and  W.  H.  Bartlett.  of  Laogley  and  the  Reids.     Wliat  a 
•e  of  knowledge  (however  small  tho  range  of  Bubjccta  from 
their  worlu  are  drawn)  do  they  display !    One  may  batho 
R.  W.  Allan  and  cxnt]  oneself  for  hours  before  a  J.  C.  Hook. 
^   Tate  Gallery  contains  a  Colin  Hunter,  *  Their  Only  Harvest,' 
in  which  tho  lapping  of  the  waves  may  almost  be  beard.    C»n  one 
greater  praise  than  this  ?     Yet,  alas !  if  this  bo,  from  all  the 
lility  and  careful  work  of  the  sea  painters,  the  '  Only  Harvest* 
then»  is  much  still  to  be  cultivated ;  and  the  sea  sprites  bound  away 
the  sultry  court  of  the  Academy  in  olvisb  delight  at  the 
ts  of  the  sea  not  yet  disclosed  ! 
It  is  always  bealtliy,  and  a  pledge  of  wider  hfc,  when  the  arts 
iture  assist  each  other  ;  when,  on  the  one  hand,  lit^ratnrs 
w  inspiratioQ  from  tJie  boaaty  of  forms  crp.it«d  or  inter- 
prated  by  art  (and  of  this  Keats's  '  Ode  on  a  Orccfan  Urn '  is 
sufficient  evidence) ;  and,  correspondingly,  Sir  W.  H.  Hicliinond** 
genius,  wrought  upon  by  the  majesty  of  classical  thoraes,  is  proof 
of  the  value  to  art  of  the  '  humanities.'    In  both  these  cases  given 
it  is  true  that  the  modem  has  received  advantage  from  the  ancient, 
but  it  would  be  no  loss,  at  least,  if  oithor  had  found  to  his  hand 
models  of  a  nobility  equal  to  that  he  actually  employed.    In  the 
^^HUtf  Pericles  we  cannot  believe  that  it  was  nothing  to  Sophoole* 
^^H^Thidias  carved  the  gods  of  whom  he  sang.    The  Renaissance 
npeatod  the  mutual  encouragement ;  and  if  to-day  we  are  seeking 
for  the  fullest  lut-aAuri;  of  satisfaction,  it  may  well  be  advanced 
that  neither  art  nor  letters  can  be  at  the  greatest  when   merely 
working  out  her  own  technical  problems.    Andrea  Mautegna,  that 
great  and  powerful  forerunner  of  the  Cinqaocento,  had  necessarily 
to  busy  himself  with  the  considcratiou  of  perspective ;  bat  tho 
(otesbortened  boditss  of  the  Dead  Christ  of  the  Brera  and  tbe 
*Ig|IOfEnoe  *  in  '  The  Triumph  of  Wisdom  '  must  givti  place,  having 
doM  tiuir  work,  to  the  dill  glurie.s  of  Raphael  and  Da  Vinci.    Techni* 
calities  are,  as  Burke  said  of  popular  interest  iti  pubho  afiairs,  '  a 
ihwiMJafirwi  porpeUu^  and  infsiliblc ' ;  but  he  who  clings  to  them, 
tnitnart  o(  standing  thereon,  does  not  rise  to  the  BMtasote  of  his  full 
■taton.    Never  has  the  sea  been  rendered  with  mora  technical 
ildll  than  now;  never  have  marine  petspaotivo,  and  the  nuilti* 
farioQs  workings  of  tide  and  swell  and  bnakjng  wave,  been  ao 
inquired  into ;  and  yet  rarely  has  the  ocean,  that  illimitable  fold  of 
myth  and  ttory,  been  so  divorced  from  the  land  of  wondat  whose 
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sborea  it  ever  guarded  so  jealously.    The  literary  associatioiu  of 

it  are  rejected  by  artists.     We  ask  for  a  serpent,  and  they  give  vu 

always  a  fish !    Can  we  look  up  naturally  from  reading  such  a 

line  as  Coleridge's 

Wbere  Alph,  the  sacred  river  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
JMnnt  to  a  tunlru  ie» 


to  an  engraving  after  Wyllic  ?  Something  is  lost.  The  sca  i 
be  rendered  witli  almost  [wrfect  accuracy,  and  frequently  it  u 
clothed  with  great  beauty  consequent  on  the  painter's  knowbdge 
of  efiects  of  light  and  of  shadow,  of  mist  or  the  working  of  the 
storm  powers.  Even  a  senso  of  poetry  is  induced  by  the  artist's 
complete  acquaintance  with  these  natural  conditions.  Bat  the 
wonder  and  the  dread  of  it  all  have  passed  away. 

For  once,  though  the  very  remembrance  of  it  has  almost  left 
U8,  the  ocean  was  the  mother  of  mysteries  and  a  standing  type  of 
all  that  is  impenetrable  and  immense.  She  was  the  great  divider 
of  peoples  then,  beyond  whose  horizon  few  could  tell  what  sights 
would  meet  the  eye,  what  language  and  customs  were  current. 
Who  stood  on  her  shores  was  at  the  edge  of  his  nation's  experience. 
Without  cause  discoverable  by  him,  the  waves  would  rise  and  strike 
the  frail  navies  into  wreck,  and,  lashing  onwards,  beat  against  the 
cliffs  in  fury,  till  the  sky  was  filled  with  foam  spray  and  thunder 
flung  by  the  Shaker  of  the  Earth.  Who  now  can  tell  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  legend  which  gathered  round  the  idea  of  this  great 
world-encircling  power  ?  Some  we  know,  and  there  is  nothing 
grander  than  they  in  all  literature.  '  Even  as  when  a  fisher  on 
some  headland  leta  down  with  a  long  rod  his  baits  for  a  snare  to 
the  little  fishes  below,  and  as  he  catches  each,  flings  it  writhing 
ashore,  so  writhing  were  they  borne  upward  to  the  cliif.  And  then 
ahe  devoured  them  in  her  gates  as  they  shrieked,  they  stretching 
forth  their  hands  to  me  in  the  death  struggle.'  (It  is  Odjrsseas 
who  speaks.)  '  And  the  most  pitiful  thing  was  this  that  mine  eyes 
have  seen  of  all  my  travail  in  searching  out  the  paths  of  the  sea.' 
For  sheer  imagination  of  things  horrible  what  could  exceed  thii 
description  of  the  rock-fiend  Scylla,  the  woe  of  distracted  ship- 
men  1  The  trading  voyages  of  the  Greeks  filled  their  literaturu 
with  such  tales  as  this,  and  the  treacherous  song  of  the  Sirens,  and 
the  fierce  upheaval  of  Poseidon.  For  the  foga  and  stonns  around 
the  coast,  added  to  the  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body  ^  'y 

must  often  have  suffered,  made  such  terrors  not  ouJ^   ^.wcoiL»ic, 
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bat,  to  them,  establiahed  facts.  To>day  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
them,  for  Powidon  ha«  been  subjected  to  the  Press,  and  his  move- 
menta  are  chroniclt^d  with  chilling  prosijic^^s.  And  so  we  take  the 
pMMge  just  quoted,  and  we  accept  the  incident  of  the  little  fishes 
the  long  ro<l,  and  paint  it  cxcellautly  because  we  feel  it  is  true  ; 
we  do  not  paint  the  long  lean  outstrotchod  arm  of  the  moiu»t«r, 
M  it  flaahea  through  the  gloom,  because  that  ia  nousenae,  and 
becaoae,  incidentally,  wo  cannot. 

Rarely  wera  the  calmness  and  tranquil  beauty  of  the  sea  dwelt 
upon  by  old  writers ;  its  repoao  was  treacherous,  and  at  best  it  i» 
tit  *  unvintaged  deep/  tlic  great  waste  of  waters,  bearing  nothing 
and  laffering  nought  to  grow  on  the  tracts  of  its  shores.  This 
tranquilUty  is  a  quite  modem  view  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  of  course 
right  that  it  should  bo  rcpresontod.  Tm  ""v.  in  thinpi  that 
have  a  terrible  aspect  as  well,  is  essentially  i.     The  medieval 

bemld  painted  his  '  leopard  *  all  claws  and  teeth ;  and  a  hill  of 
Albert  Diirer  is  split  with  prtn^ipiivis,  and  its  summit  is  liigh  as  the 
^^oods.     Nowadays    the    si'-ulptor    finds   statuesque   dignity   and 
^Bpow  in  the  beaat,  and  the  pointer  doligbta  in  the  breadth  and 
^Beltaring  calm  of  the  mountain.     But  tho  old  impressions  should 
be  fostered,  and  used  in  their  time.    Art,  like  poetry,  eait  ufluni  to 
ran  down  into  the  past. 

The  ocean  of  i  !  '  '  '  '  had  an  added  solemnity  to  its  more 
material  terrors  of  •'  >i  »torni ;  for  allusjon  is  made  by  Uomer 

to  'the  limits  of  the  World,  and  the  deep-Qowing  Oceanus  where  is 
tlie  land  and  the  city  of  the  Cimmerians  .throuded  in  mist  and  cluud.* 
This  great  stream,  then,  encircling  the  whole  earth  is  itself  ut  tho 
▼ery  gate  of  the  house  of  Hades  t  A  truly  awful  partnership  this, 
of  deatb  and  the  sea,  meeting  in  the  land  of  shadows !  But  that 
WM  always  present  with  the  Greeks ;  their  own  pleasant  land  is  the 
oaotre  of  the  world,  and  south  and  east  and  west  of  it  the  sea, 
stretching  away  and  away  till  its  circuit  is  defined  by  eternal  Night 
and  Death.  No  wonder  that  the  wine -dark  sea  bore  fear  on  its 
healthy  breezes  to  them,  and  that  the  most  extravagant  tale  of  a 
atonn<tosaed  merchantman  served  only  to  intensify  the  faith  that 
evil  was  erer  near  to  them  who  '  occupied  their  bosinesa  in  great 
walens.* 

fiat  wilder  almost  than  that  of  the  Greek,  tha  Scandinarian 

iogy  oonesived  a  system  in  some  points  resembUng  it.    It  is 

•taincd  with  colours  tliat  only  a  leaa  cultured  race  could  odd  ;  and 

withal  a  bumour  which,  whUo  giving  force  and  relief  to  it«  sea 
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cycle,  effectuAlly  removea  it  out  of  the  almost  childlike  sphere 
which  marked  the  Homeric  legends.  For  here  the  earth  is  still 
encircled  by  the  sea,  and  still  uncouth  beings  live  on  its  shores  ;  but 
the  aid  of  the  anioial  and  reptile  world  is  called  in,  and  sad  havoc 
do  they  make  of  the  affairs  they  meddle  in.  The  sea  contains  a 
monster  Mrhich  plays  a  most  important  part  in  their  national  creed 
— namely,  the  huge  and  noisome  serpent  Jormungandur.  This 
'  loathly  worm  *  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  denizens  of  the  96a 
in  Greek  legend.  Poseidon,  Thetis,  Proteus,  and  the  rest,  for  thi 
are  represented  in  the  persons  of  Aegir  and  of  Ran,  the  ofhcial 
and  goddess.  But  these  worthies  have  little  to  recommend  the 
and  {lo  not  figure  largely  in  the  Norse  drama  of  the  gods.  But  t 
Sea-Snake  is  a  diverting  personality,  andisevidence  of  the  impoi 
|)art  which  the  lower  forms  of  creation  played  in  northern  mytl 
Other  instances  are  the  Fenrir  Wolf,  the  Ravens  of  Odin,  and  ti 
Squirrel  which  is  so  busy  with  its  tale-bearing  on  the  sacred  Ash. 
In  Celtic  literature,  too,  animals  and  birds  are  on  equal  t*  '  '  h 

mankind— as  witness  the  Owl  of  Cwm  Cawlwyd  who  is  >  a 

to  assist  in  the  search  for  Mabon,  and  the  Eagle  of  Qwem  Abwy 
who  used  to  peck  his  meal  from  the  stars.  All  these  appear  side 
by  side  with  men,  as  either  friend  or  foe.  Their  right  of  existence 
is  never  questioned,  nor  do  their  acts  or  words  provoke  the  astonish^ 
ment  of  human  beings. 

The  gigantic  sea-snake  of  the  Scandinavians  is  content  to  lie 
for  the  moat  part  in  the  abyss  of  the  ocean,  with  his  tail  in  his  mouti 
but  he  has  been  known  to  quit  his  den  on  one  or  two  occasi 
During  Thor's  famous  •visit  to  the  land  of  the  giants,  situated 
the  seashore,  it  is  Jormungandur  who  assumes  the  likeness  of  a 
cat  and  trie3  a  fall  with  the  Thunderer.  And  at  the  last  drca4 
day,  when  the  gods  will  be  called  upon  to  do  battJe  with  the  giants 
of  frost  and  of  £re,  again  will  Thor  meet  this  dread  monster,  and. 
says  the  Edda,  wiU  be  overcome  of  it.  It  seenw  curious  that,  i 
their  prospect  uito  the  future,  it  should  have  been  an  article 
the  Norseman's  creed  that  the  favourite  hero  of  half  their 
must  die  by  the  agency  of  thU  foul  sea-spawn  of  the  spirit  of  evil 
In  spite  of  their  extravagant  humour,  it  seems  to  have  been  roo 
deeply  within  them  no  less  than  in  tlie  Greek  that  Hela  (the  hell* 
queen,  and  sister  of  the  serpent)  is,  with  the  sea,  to  be  dreaded 
beyond  the  power  of  any  god  to  help. 

A  lighter  view  of  the  sea,  and  touched  with  the  cbaractcnsti 
of  fairy  tale,  is  to  be  found  among  the  Japanese.    Only  here 
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there  can  any  position  be  pointed  to  whicU  nrny  at  one  time  have 
been  the  ground  of  any  serioas  belief.  But  they  suffice,  with  their 
delicate  embroidery  of  fancy,  to  show  what  a  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  islanders  was  kept  by  the  sea.  Xety  boaotifal  is  a 
description  of  the  eeagod^s  palace  beyond  the  waves,  the  walls  of 
which  are  coral,  and  the  trees  within  them  bearing  emeralds  for 
leaves  and  rubies  for  berries ;  the  attendant  fiHhes  have  scales  of 
silver,  and  the  golden  tails  of  the  dragon  guard  glisten  in  the  bud. 
Another  tale  deals  with  the  creation  myth,  and  opens  with  the 
dividing  of  the  elements  among  three  fairy  children.  To  the 
girl  Ama  is  given  the  sun,  to  the  elder  boy  the  sea,  and  to  the 
yotmger  the  moon.  But  in  a  fury  the  sea  fairy  rises  to  the  very 
heacveos  and  bursts  the  chamber  of  his  sister,  nTccking  her  work 
and  scattering  her  maidens.  Insulted  b*-yond  measure,  she  shut* 
liMMlf  in  a  cave  and  all  the  world  is  dark.  The  story  endu  with  the 
flrtMT\g  of  the  sun  queen  back  to  the  heavens,  and  all  ih  bright 
again.  But  what  a  storm  has  b<'cn  «lcpict<vi  here  !  'VSTiat  a  wave 
for  the  painters,  washing  along  the  very  sky  and  making  the  sun 
hide  within  the  fastness  of  a  rock  I  In  other  places  the  *  earth- 
ahaksr '  is  a  fish  Namaza,  which,  when  it  lashes  its  tail  too  fttriouHly, 

el  giant  Kashima  leaps  on  and  strikes  with  '  fan-rivet '  the  rock 
ich  hold.s  the  earth  together. 
The  serpent  dwelling  in  the  deep  makea  an  occasional  appear- 
so  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  thus  curiously  connecting  with  the 
ktlien  aDegorics.  '  In  that  day  the  Lord  with  His  sore  and  great 
and  Atrong  sword  shall  punish  leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,  even 
leviathan  that  crooked  serpent ;  and  He  shall  slay  the  dragon  that 
is  in  the  sea.*  Here  again  this  mysterious  reptile  is  put  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  evil,  and  here  also  is  seen  how  the  great  waters 
•n  held  to  be  the  fit  abode  of  hia  enormous  wickedness.  But  the 
nfanooas  to  the  sea  in  the  Old  Testament  are  almost  countless ; 
and  the  rich  allnxive  vein  of  the  East  is  drawn  upon  to  the  full  to 
clothe  it  wit  h  poetry.  The  Psalmist  employs  the  power  of  the  wa  in 
niaoy  an  antitjipsis ;  but  it  is  always,  as  the  Greek,  to  depict  its  might 
and  tf  'v,  never  itn  calmness  and  {»f!acti.     *  Deep  calleth 

onto  d4 .  J. .,  :  ..uise  of  thy  waterspouts  '  :  this  is  the  only  known 
voice  to  him.  Peace  is  not  on  her,  bat  on  the  mountains,  which  he 
dothes  with  all  the  attributes  of  good.  This  aloofness  of  regard  is 
spedally  notable  in  one  passage,  where  he  classes  the  ships  which 
soil  over  that  terrible  gulf  ?rith  '  the  Iirviatban,  and  things  creeping 
taiaNnbfo  *  over  aad  through  the  gnat  sw.    *  Thou  takest  away 
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thedr  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dost.  Thou  a 
forth  Thy  Bpirit,  they  are  created,  and  Thou  renewest  the  face  of 
the  earth.'  There  is  something  pathetic,  as  well  as  poetical,  in 
this  personifying  of  the  frail  barque  in  order  to  claas  it  with  the 
creatures  of  hourly  needs,  and  so  infer  an  added  kelpleaaneas.  But 
what  a  distance  has  to  be  travelled  before  a  poet  can  write  of  & 
ship  that  she  '  walked  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life,'  stately  and 
unafraid  like  a  queen ;  no  longer  thought  of  as  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  extermination. 

In  our  poetry  it  is  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  sea  idea 
did  not  manifest  itself  among  the  singers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  to 
any  great  extent,  despite  the  impetus  which  success  in  sea  ventures 
undoubtedly  gave  to  national  progress ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last 
century  that  full  justice  has  been  done  to  it.  Indeed,  in  the  first 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  *  Golden  Treasury  '  only  two  poems 
can  really  claim  to  have  drawn  inspiration  from  the  sea :  the  one 
being  Shakespeare's  short  song  from  the  '  Tempest,'  and  the  other 
Milton's  '  Lycidas,'  though  this  latter,  indeed,  contains  some  of 
the  most  glorious  lines  ever  penned  in  its  description. 

Ay  me  t  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  eonnding  seas 
Wa«h  far  away,  where'er  thy  hones  are  hurl'd. 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world. 
Or  whether  thou,  to  oar  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'at  by  the  fable  of  Belleru*  old 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  ginarded  moant 
Looks  toward  Naiaancae  and  Bayona's  bold — 


Would  there  were  one  of  our  Enghah  school  of  painters  who  might 
interpret  the  measured  thunder  of  these  verses  as  they  break  upoa 
our  ears ! 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  Cowper  that  we  find  sea  themes  dwelt 
on  with  frequency,  and  even  yet  they  are  subjected  in  interest  to 
some  human  incident,  as  in  the  '  Royal  Greorge '  and  the  '  Cast- 
away.' But  suddenly  with  Byron  we  feel  that  we  have  come  on 
one  who  feels  intensely  the  majesty  and  the  wonder  of  the  sea. 
Is  there  not  joy  in  it,  in  the  opening  stanza  of  the  Corsair, '  O'er  the 
glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea  ? '    Is  there  not  power  in  it  1 

Still  mu&t  I  on  ;  for  I  am  a^  a  weed 

yiuu^  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam  to  sail 

Where'er  the  fiuii^e  may  sweep. 
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And  is  there  not  hen  the  recUulneas  of  its  eternity  ? 

Roll  on,  Lboa  dtcp  juid  duk  blue  OoMa,  roll  I 
T«a  thouMBd  SmCa  awMp  over  Uvm  In  viUn ; 
Mu  nftria  th«  awth  «)U>  rnln— hia  control 
Stop*  with  (h«  ■bort. 

Truly  Byron,  in  spite  of  all  his  great  faulta  as  a  poet,  ia  Miprema 
in  depicting  the  aoa. 

That  WonJBworth  did  not  receive  the  beauty  nor  the  largs 
ffioaning  of  the  Bca  fuily  into  his  being  (aave  in  his  inspired  Ode, 
which  seems  to  gather  in  all  sympathies)  most  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  his  poems.  Few  indeed  are  the  references  he  makes  to  it, 
and  whea  such  are  made,  as  in  the  '  Peele  Castle,'  they  are  only 
hurriedly  touchc<l  on.  and  in  passing  to  another  thought.  The 
sea  does  not  hold  him,  aa  the  spirit  of  lake  and  mountain  ;  iu<  voice 
is  not  carried  '  far  into  his  heart,'  with  them.  But  with  Keats  it 
is  different.  His  passionate  nature  found  what  it  needed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  great  deep,  the  old  mystery  of  ancient  days. 

O  y«  t  who  iMn  jaox  a^oballa  v«tM  sad  Urad. 

FoMt  tham  npoo  tba  widaoMi  of  tbo  Baa ; 
O  j^  wboM  Mn  are  dimm'd  wltfa  vptoar  rado 

Or  fad  loo  aaob  with  oIojrinK  melody,— 
8tl  ft  MarKMBO  old  eavem'a  nunith,  aad  brood 
Vntll  70  atart,  aa  if  the  Kca-njmpbji  qoirod  I 

Here  we  have  the  Greek  again,  but  with  the  Greek's  fear  of  the  sea 
all  fied  away.  It  is  purge<j  of  fluldislimv^H,  but  it  baa  been  aoled 
upon  by  the  legends  of  the  world's  childhood. 

In  his  '  Ode  written  in  dejection '  and  in  many  other  poem* 
Shelley  has  found  moods  to  match  his  moods  in  the  *  lightning  of 
the  noontide  ocean ';  and,  nearer  to  our  own  day,  we  oaanoi  paaa 
over  the  bvely  ma  soogi  of  Arnold,  the  '  Forsaken  Merman '  and 
the  '  Neokaa,'  nor  Tennyson's  broad  and  vivid  renderings  of  almoat 
tlie  veiy  aoond  of  the  breaker  and  the  freshness  of  its  foam. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  painters.  And  after  having 
1,  although  hastily,  through  these  few  instancea  of  myth 
poetry,  may  we  not  come  back  with  the  sense  that  art,  in  this 
matter  of  the  sea,  has  h&rdly  kept  pace  with  literature,  that  it  haa 
drawn  on  the  noble  reeotiroea  of  oki  time  f  Our  seascape 
fcinter*  have  the  means  almost  perfected,  and  it  only  remains  for 
tham  to  use  tham.  The  name  of  Tuner  has  been  mentioaod 
mtHa  in  this  p«pWi  and  of  him  we  may  say  that  he  is  the  gn^tmi 
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aea  poet  we  have  prodaced.  His  *  XJ]jsae»  deriding  Polyplic 
is  a  myth  as  rich  in  imagination  as  is  poesible  where  words  are 
translated  into  coloor.  And  yet  Ttitner  had  not  the  knowled^ 
of  the  tme  forms  of  aea  which  is  posseaaed  by  many  modem  artists. 
Or,  if  we  go  to  one  whom,  alas !  we  can  now  not  call  an  artist  of 
to-day,  in  Henry  Moore  we  had  one  who  far  exceeded  Tomej  in 
acqubed  knowledge  of  the  infinite  details  of  sea  phenomena.  It 
has  come  to  the  sea.  as  it  has  come  to  the  horse  and  other  animals, 
which  until  recently  had  their  traditional  attitudes ;  justified,  for 
a  little  while,  even  when  proved  to  be  incorrect,  as  '  artistically 
generalised.'  But  the  real  animal  is  now  studied  and  recognised. 
So  in  seascape,  it  has  become  apparent  that  Turner's  seas  ofteo 
exhibit  impossible  combinations  on  one  canvas,  that  hia  wavas 
curl  unprovoked,  and  break  not  from  fulne^  but  from  caprice. 
Ruskin,  who  was  still  young  when  he  wrote  the  first  volume  of 
*  Modem  Painters,'  would  allow  few  failures  in  Turner ;  and  cer- 
tainly his  stAunch  championship  of  him  contains  far  more  of  per- 
manent value  than  can  be  destroyed  by  his  occasional  over-estimates 
of  one  who  was  then  but  Uttle  known  and  understood.  And  so 
Ruskin's  praise  of  Turner's  seas  is,  with  but  two  or  three 
tions,  absolute.  But  sea  painting,  it  must  be  remembered,  waa 
that  time  in  England  in  its  infancy ;  and  when  one,  therefore  (and 
he  a  genius),  shot  far  above  his  contemporaries  it  is  hardly  strange 
that  Ruskin  should  have  hailed  him  as  omniscient  as  well  as  all- 
powerful.  The  latter  indeed  he  was,  and  alone  among  painters 
then  and  since  bvested  land  and  sea  alike  with  the  mystery,  the 
poetry,  and  the  mythological  spirit  which  place  him,  the  painter  of 
natural  scenery,  beside  the  sculptor  and  the  portrayer  of  the  human 
form.  For  these,  if  we  reflect,  when  of  the  noblest,  bring  us  the 
noblest  that  nature  can  do.  All  that  the  human  body  can  be,  and 
all  that  the  human  mind  can  express  in  character,  the  sculptor  and 
the  portrait  painter  have  it  in  their  power  to  reveal.  And  Turner, 
though  making,  through  the  lack  of  acquired  scientific  knowledge, 
many  mistakes,  yet  revealed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  the  mind 
and,  as  it  were,  the  character  of  nature. 

In  landscape  we  have  many  to-day  who  worthily  Boooeed  to  hia 
ideals.  Scenery  of  wood  and  field  and  mountain  is  painted  to-day 
with  knowledge  and  with  true  poetry.  One  doe.s  not  feel  that 
Arthur  and  his  knighta  would  disdain  to  traverse  the  glade  which 
David  Murray  has  painted  and  called  it  Wharfedale  ;  that  Obcron 
and  Puck  would  be  ]oth  to  haunt  about  that  shadowy  water  which 
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Alfred  East  hM  imaginod  ia  hia  '  Idyll  of  Como  * ;  that  *  deep  in 
the  shady  sadneaa  *  of  that  vale  of  Ridley  Corbet'a,  grey-haired 
Saturn  might  nut  still  b«  lying,  '  quiet  as  a  stone*  Here  vre  hvn 
preserved  our  heritage  of  poetry.  These  canvases  are  not  merelj 
notes  of  difficulties  overcome,  nor  has  poetry  been  admitted  as  a 
mere  heightening  effect.  Poetry  has  possession  of  our  landaoapo 
school.     But  of  the  sea  t 

We  have  solved  the  technical  problems  that  Turner  sometimes 
failed  to  solve.  Wo  have  made  our  waves  to  roll  and  break  as 
waves  should  do,  and  marine  perspective  has  been  developed  to  the 
full ;  in  short,  we  are  cou()uerur8  and  the  spoils  are  ready  to  our 
hand.  And  yet  we  hesitate  to  attempt  successors  to  the  '  Ulysaea 
and  Polyphemus,'  to  '  The  Slaveship  'and  'The  Whaler.'  There 
the  sea  was  still  a  personality,  a  demigod,  the  queen  of  mystery 
and  a  high  source  of  poetry.  That  stream  Oceanus  was  not  far 
irom  Cimmerian  blackness  and  the  confines  of  Hell !  Now  the 
cue  stands  so.  that  there  is  often  more  real  poetical  feeling  dis- 
played in  the  study  of  a  brickfield  or  a  coal-wharf  than  of  the 
pasture  ground  of  leviathan  and  the  home  of  Thetis  and  Poseidon. 
Nay,  if  this  seem  extravagant,  lot  us  propose  a  test.  Below  any 
canvas  painted  in  the  last  ten  years  let  a  painter  inscribe  then 
liBM  of  Byrun  uii  the  sea  ; 

....  booadlaci,  pikHc^k,  Ari<I  hubUmc, 
Tb«  Image  of  Bternity-  ihi;  tlrono 
Of  ibt  InvWbls;  twn/nm  tmt  rAy  *<mm 
The  mMUt&ft  of  tk»  JMf  Att  mmd^f 

•ad  Ite,  or  we  at  least,  shall  see  that  hia  oonoeption  is  inferior  to 
such  language  as  this,  to  bo  expressed  by  it.  He  may  t«U  tu  that 
his  aim  haa  been  distinct ;  we  nuiy  admit  the  plea,  for  it  is  his  aim, 
not  his  execution,  that  is  at  fault. 

This  protest  of  ours  is  not  that  classical  scenes,  or  subjecta 
drawn  from  old  mythology,  should  bo  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  great  and  healthy  modern  school  of  nature.  Rather  that  the 
^irit  of  the  old  mystery  should  sometimes  brood  over  these  aeas  of 
ours.  The  great  Henry  Hooi«— anapptoachable  maater  of  uuuiiio 
•abjecta  as  he  was,  and  perhaps  the  best  exponent  of  lea  forma  that 
ever  lived — would  be  almost  forgotten,  and  the  limits  of  his  power 
laid  bare,  should  one  arise  with  his  knowledge  and  not  forgetful 
of  the  themes  which  we  have  tonohed  on. 

Let  us  rctnm  again  to  Turner  and  draw  a  final  example  from 
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bis  methods.    There  is  among  his  vignettes  on  the  subjects  of 

Milton's  poems  one  which  is  intended  to  depict  the  shipwreck  of 

Lycidas.    Now  Milton  expressly  states  that,  at  the  time  of  the 

wreck. 

The  air  wu  c&lin,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Bleek  Panope  with  oil  her  sist«n  play'd. 

Yet  Turner  has  deliberately  portrayed  a  violent  storm,  with  every 
accompaniment  of  poetically  conceived  horror.  It  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  that  this  was  a  mere  oversight,  or  that  daring  Turner's 
work  on  the  design  it  was  not  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  rendering 
did  not  bear  out  the  lines  of  the  poet.  The  only  explanation  must 
be  that  Turner  chose  the  most  poetical  mood  of  the  aea  to  be  a 
not  unworthy  companion  of  the  mighty  music  of  Milton.  More 
faithfully  nowadays  would  the  illustrator  reproduce  the  facts  of 
the  case ;  but  should  we  feel  that  the  poetry  and  splendour  of 
the  passage,  partly  quoted  above,  had  been  realised  ? 

He  ask'd  the  wavea,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swun  7 
And  qqestion'd  every  giist  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory  : 
They  knew  not  of  hia  story ; 
And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  hia  dungeon  stray'd ; 
The  air  was  oaliu — 

Who  shall  say  that  this  whole  pctssage  is  not  better  translated 
Turner's  incorrect  vignette  than  should  be  done  by  a  literal  traa> 
script  of  the  last  words  ?  Unless  we  can  play  with  a  subject  we 
have  not  assimilated  it. 

Abthus  F.  Waiaas. 
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PORT  ARTHUR,  ITS  SfEGE  AND  FALL. 
A  COMTBMFORARY  EPIC. 


Bjiforb  Port  Arthur  oq«  Axigust  morning  «pp«ared  two  trampeteiB 
and  a  man  on  hotaeback.  Among  the  batteries  cordoning  tho  city 
the  man  ro«e,  brazenly  announced,  until  a  Russian  sentry  picked 
him  up,  tied  over  hia  eyes  a  white  cloth,  and  led  him  through 
winding  paths  and  alleys  t*  the  great  hali  of  the  regimental  com* 
mandcr8  in  tho  new  Kussiun  town.  Hen*  the  bandage  was  removed, 
and  the  messenger  of  his  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty  confronted 
the  general  of  his  Imperial  Russian  Majesty.  The  visitor  looked 
into  t}ie  blue  eyes  of  a  Saxon,  over  whose  left  temple  lay  &  white 
scar  and  under  iiis  brown  beard  a  grim  mouth.  It  was  Stoetsel, 
who  through  four  years  had  prepared  for  this  mooting  with  tho 
man  on  horseback. 

The  Mikado's  meauge  was  read  to  arrogant  oonrteay.  The 
man  went  back  on  horseback — the  brazen  trumpeters  noiseles" 

That  evening  the  aiege  commenced.  The  peninsula  on  which  it 
occurred  breathes  war,  is  dotted  with  walled  towns  fur  which  saraga 
tribes  wrangled  before  the  Christian  era,  is  bounded  by  carved 
and  jagged  shorea  around  which  war*jttnka  glided  centuries  before 
thirteen'inch  monsters  hurled  ahetla  acroea  them,  and  is  serrated 
with  a  great  battlefield  of  entrenched  valleys,  empiaced  plateaux, 
and  embattled  ptisks,  through  wliich  foreign  nations  are  fighting 
for  fields  as  fertile  as  any  the  sun  shines  on.  It  is  the  Brittany  ol 
Asia.  The  Chinese  call  thia  peninsula  the  Regent's  Sword,  for 
that  functionary  is  fond  of  a  weight  on  the  oarve  to  pull  the  metal 
as  he  strikes.  To  the  tip  of  this  sword  the  Japancvj  had  driven 
the  Russians,  who  stood  there  waiting,  it  seemed,  for  one  rigorooa 
pnah  to  topple  to  the  sea. 

On  the  August  day  of  the  opening  of  the  siege  tho  panorama — 
that  bewildering  panorama,  thorough  acquaintance  with  which 
needa  a  month's  introduction — unfolded  its  daailing  vista,  as  grand 
a  battlefield  as  the  world  has  yet  produoed.  The  Une  of  hills  in 
the  rear  of  tho  aty  shaded  hali  the  Shuishiying  Valley,  along  and 
beyond  which  lay  tho  eight  and  a  half  mile  front  of  the  two  anaiea* 
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On  three  sides  the  sea  looked  in — to  the  right  through  Pigeon 
Bay,  to  the  left  beyond  Taikoshan,  to  the  front  beyond  the  Tiger's 
Tail  and  the  west  harbour  of  Port  Arthur  into  the  open  ocean, 
where  lay  Togo's  fleet.  Circling  the  apex  of  the  height  tlie  sea 
might  also  be  found  as  it  curved  at  the  back  through  Looiaa 
thus  bringing  water  on  four  sides,  for  the  besieging  army  of 
Japanese  was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  peninsola,  square-jawed 
like  an  ass. 

Were  we  one  leg  of  a  compass  at  Japanese  headquarters,  tJte 
other  could  describe  a  circle,  taking  in  the  town  of  Port  Arthur, 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  Nogi's  army,  and  would  fall  short 
of  Dalny  at  the  back.  To  the  left  of  the  city,  as  the  Japanese 
faced  it,  are  twelve  permanent  land  and  several  sea  forts ;  to  the 
right  seven  land  and  more  sea  forts  ;  in  between,  every  elevation 
bristles  with  temporary  batteries  ;  while  ou  the  plain  before  the 
forts  lay  the  hostile  armies.  Through  all  of  this,  both  among  forts 
and  encampments,  the  mountains  jut  circular  discs  to  the  heavens, 
patched  in  places  with  furze  and  heather  like  the  hills  of  Scotland, 
in  others  crowned  by  igneous  rock.  These  mountains  form  two 
lines  circling  in  parallel.  On  the  inner  the  Russians  built  their 
forts  ;  behind  the  outer  the  Japanese  gathered  for  assault. 

That  Port  Arthur  would  fall  on  August  21  was  believed  by 
every  man  in  the  Japanese  army ;  the  island  nation  was  sure  of 
it ;  the  world  thought  it  due.  And  the  Japanese  did  try.  They 
lacked  neither  the  bravery,  nor  the  numbers,  nor  the  skill.  They 
failed  because  Nature  stood  in  their  way.  Nature  built  the  moun- 
tains, and  without  the  mountains  the  Russians  could  not  have 
defended  Port  Arthur  as  they  did.  The  forts  were  so  arranged 
that  each  was  commanded  by  two  or  three,  and  some  by  a  dozen 
others.  One  taken,  the  others  immediately  concentrated  fire  there 
and  made  it  untenable.  One  thing  only  could  be  done — 'take  every 
fort  at  once.  There  being  seventeen  permanent,  forty-two  semi- 
permanent, and  eighteen  improvised  positions,  two  miles  of  fortified 
Chinese  wall,  and  a  triple  line  of  trenches  eight  and  a  half  miles 
long,  all  defended  by  a  stubborn  and  skilful  foe,  this  was,  of  course, 
impossible. 

*  Impossible  ?  '  That  is  an  English  word.  The  Japanese  do 
not  use  it.  '  You  are  expected  to  do  the  impossible  things,*  read 
the  first  Imperial  order  they  received.  They  have  done  imposMbie 
things.     So  have  the  Russians  done  imposnible  things.     "  n\ 

has  raised  Port  Arthur  into  an  epic.      Without   the  p<.tai.v«..i.tj 
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of  Troy,  it  has  tome  oT^Troy'sJgrandeur.  1  Tbe  glory  to  as  is 
that  we  have  touched  shooldcrs  with  an  ago  that  haa  produced 
man  as  willing  as  any  ever  have  be«u  to  fight  nobly  and  die 
hetoicaliy. 

With  a  passion  (or  detail  and  a  faculty  for  precision  the  Japanese 
general  staff  in  Tokyo  outlined  the  campaign  that  was  to  reduce 
tiie  fortress.  The  taking  of  the  Big  and  Little  Orphans  on 
August  9  brought  them  to  the  first  of  the  four  grand  stages.  This 
first  stage  included  the  capture  of  the  twelvi^  pemtanont  forts  hung 
on  the  ahoolder  of  the  eastern  mountain  range,  forming  the  inner 
eonoentric  Une,  together  with  the  old  Chinese  wall,  which  had 
bean  fortified  as  a  permanent  liiie  of  defence,  and  which  mode  the 
Ttrtebie  of  the  fortification. 

This  plan,  with  its  complemi-nting  naval  features,  including 
Togo's  blockade  and  bombardments,  was  in  detail  the  scheme  of 
General  Baron  Kodama,  assistant  chief  of  the  general  staff.  IHny 
i !  ■  "  is  the  brains  of  new  Japan,  mobihscr  of  the  Mikado's 

u'  ling  th«  destiny  of  hiH  {leople  miUtantiy.     For  ten 

years  Military  Governor  of  Formosa,  for  two  years  chief  of  the 
War  *  ■■  r  was  he  who  had  perfected  the  transport  service  and 
tied  I  of  the  army  together  so  well  that  the  phenomenal 

nx  months'  dash  of  the  troops  through  Korea  and  beyond  the 
tSTaiu  startled  th^^  world  as  it  has  not  been  startled  since  Kitchener 

Bt  out  for  Khartoum.  Kodama  is  the  Japanese  Kitchener,  and 
he  laid  out  the  reduction  of  Port  Arthur  with  the  grand  strategy 
of  a  master  mind.  His  first  plan,  as  we  shall  Icam  in  detail  from 
Nogi's  execution,  failed  because  be  underestimated  the  foe  he  had 
to  face — a  foe  great  in  soldierly  cndnrance,  and  whoso  alliance 
with  Nature  overtopped  Kodama'a.  Then  the  two  together  laid 
out  tiie  m^cond  and  succeKsful  scheme.  Kodama  came  down  from 
the  north  one  morning,  spent  two  days  in  looking  over  the  ground, 
^lh«m  settled  back  in  the  great  house  of  the  Russian  Mayor  at 
ly,  leaned  his  rlbowa  on  the  table,  reached  forth  his  clenched 
fist,  and,  looking  into  its  palm,  .taid,  with  his  hps  parted  over 
l_4ight  teeth  :  '  I  hold  Port  Arthur  there.'     He  did  hold  it  there. 

Ad  it  could  escape  no  more  than  he  could.     Mathematically,  ho 
it  the  problem  was  one  for  time  and  tactics  to  solve,  but, 
^UKigb  the  tnasteT  directing  both,  he  could  hasten  neither. 

To  execute  Kodaina's  plans,  ooucurred  in  as  Uiey  were  by  tbo 

iekl'Marshals  Yamagata  and  Oyama,  Ueoerat  Baron  Nogi  woe 

losen.     Nogi  hod  been  a  major^geiMixalf  commandiog  the  brigade 
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forming  the  left  wing  of  the  army  that  took  Port  Arthnr  from 
Chinese  in  a  day  ten  years  before.  He  was  regarded  as  an  expert 
tactician  and  aa  a  good  artillery  officer.  But  the  problem  roM 
above  tactics  and  above  artillery,  and  Nogi  arose  to  it  because  he 
is  a  great  character.  Before  he  sailed  for  Manchuria  his  first  son 
climbed  the  frightful  Nanshan  Hill,  to  get  a  bullet  in  the  brain  ai 
he  Mbred  a  Russian  lieutenant  across  the  parapet.  The  corpse 
arrived  in  Tokyo  the  day  the  general  left,  and  Nogi  said  to  his 
wife  :  '  Delay  funeral  services  until  Hoten  and  I  are  brought  back 
to  lie  with  Shoten.'  Shoten  was  the  dead  son.  Hoten  went  with 
the  father  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  first  division.  On  December  18 
a  keissheUai  (certain  death  party)  was  called  for  to  make  the  last 
assault  against  the  hill  known  as  '  203  Metre.'  Hoten  led  it.  The 
liill  fell.     Hoten  went  to  join  Shoten. 

Skill  and  bravery  had  their  value,  of  course,  but  a  man  wai 
needed — a  man  hke  Qrant,  who  could  fight  it  out  on  one  line  all 
simimer  and  all  winter.  This  man  waa  Nogi.  With  a  face  parch* 
ment  crinkled,  brown  like  chocolate,  with  beard  grey,  shaded  black 
to  brown  where  it  met  the  skin  so  that  he  seemed  a  monotone  in 
sepia,  with  eyes  small  and  wide  apart,  perfect  teeth,  tiny  regular 
nose,  and  a  beautiful  dome  of  a  head  iiaring  out  from  the  temples 
tender  and  eloquent,  be  stands  five  feet  ten,  unusually  tall  for  a 
Japanese,  showing  the  loose  power  of  a  master  in  his  joints,  and 
that  mighty  jowl  shaded  by  the  grey-brown  beard.  He  has  had  to 
weather  fierce  storms  of  public  indignation  in  Japan  for  two  reasons 
— because  he  did  not  take  Port  Arthur  as  scheduled,  and  becaosa 
he  sacrificed  so  many  lives.  Turn  over  the  pages  of  Americ 
history  and  read  the  story  of  Grant's  campaign  from  the  Wilde 
nesB,  through  Cold  Harbour,  and  Spottsylvania,  to  Petersburg 
Richmond,  and  you  will  read  the  story  of  Nogi's  campaign  aga 
Port  Arthur.  In  Northern  Virginia  the  mighty  battle-axe  ca 
down  the  keen  Damascene  sword.  On  the  Liaotung,  Thor 
hammers  mashed  the  straying  fasces  of  an  over-ripe  empire.  Bat 
the  North  cried  out  that  the  man  who  felt  himself  an  agent 
Destiny  in  conquering  Northern  Virginia  was  a  butcher,  just 
Japan  cried  "  butcher '  against  the  iron  man  who  reduced  Pc 
Arthur. 

In  1894  Nogi  saw  the  Chinese  besieged  and  Port  Arthur  taken 
by  a  feint.  He  saw  the  big  Japanese  demonstration  then  ma<ie 
against  the  front  while  the  bulk  of  the  anny  slipped  along  the 
coast  to  the  west  and  south,  enveloping  the  enemy's  left  wing 
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■■d  driving  the  silly  ChinoM  into  a  net,  where  they  were  cau^bt 
(Mt  ttfuUr  the  great  forte,  which  speedily  fell.  This  timo  the 
aame  strategy  was  apparently  repeated.  Uut  instead  of  making 
the  real  attack  in  the  rear  of  tlu»  Kusiuan  left  flaak»  Nogi  made 
only  a  demonstration  there,  whcro  '  1203  '  is  on  the  west,  and  drove 
his  straight,  hard  blow  into  the  cafttom  line  of  permanent  land 
dolBiice.  To  pierce  the  Russian  right  centre,  enfilade  its  left 
flank,  and  stand  Port  Arthur  on  end— this  wum  tlu^  plan.  GluriouHly 
it  was  attempted,  nobly  it  failed.  Regiment  after  regiment  went 
in,  regiment  after  regiment  went  down.  Corpees  lay  eiglit  deep  in 
the  creek,  which  ran  red  to  the  sea. 

This  grand  assault — the  iinst — began  on  August  19.  For  seven 
days  and  nights,  without  cessation,  the  battle  raged,  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  pierce  that  right  centre.  It  Ih  sniil  that  tlie  Japanese 
ans  all  heroes — that  none  are  cowards.  Some  are  also  sensible. 
There  was  the  Eighth  Regiment,  which,  when  ordered  into  the 
assault,  where  the  one  before  it  had  been  swept  down,  sent  back 
word,  through  iu  commtuiding  oQioer,  that  the  way  was  im* 
powible.  The  word  was  so  new  to  the  brigade-general  that  he 
ordered  the  regiment  to  the  rear  for  fatigue  duty,  the  wont  punish* 
ment  that  can  come  to  a  Japanese  soldier  in  an  army  where  they 
have  no  guard-houses.  Another  regiment,  the  immortal  Ninth, 
raa  ordered  to  cross  the  field  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  which  lay, 
and  dying,  many  of  the  men  of  tltu  regiment  which  had  gone 
before.  The  colonel,  Takagagi,  surveying  what  was  to  bo  acoom> 
pliahed,  sent  back  word  that  it  was  not  feasibh».  Tho  brigade- 
general,  Ichinobe,  repUed  hotly  that  one  regiment  was  enough  to 
take  one  battery.  Takagagi  stepped  out  of  the  ravine,  in  whidi 
he  had  been  seeking  shelter,  at  tht;  head  of  his  men.  Before  he 
had  been  marching,  as  colonels  usually  do,  in  tho  rear,  whilu  lus 
biie  offiotn  kd  th«  advanco.  Now  ho  leaped  forward  up  the 
■lope,  the  first.  A  dosen  paces  from  the  ravine  he  fell,  with  four 
bolteta  through  his  breast.  The  licutenant-ooloncl  took  up  the 
lead,  and  was  shot  a  few  yards  further  on.  The  majors  were 
wiped  out.  Every  captain  but  one  went  down.  The  last  captain, 
Naaliiaioto,  io  obatge  of  D  Company,  found  hinneU,  at  length, 
sadar  the  rTiinwiB  Wall  with  seventeen  men.  Looking  down  upon 
the  altcU-cwept  plain,  protected  for  the  moment  from  the  sharp- 
■ilootoiB  above,  with  that  handful  of  heroes,  a  mUc  and  a  half 
in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  be  gnsw  giddy  with 
Iha  ■access  of  his  attempt.    Of  a  sudden  bo  condoded  that  ho 
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could  take  Port  Arthur  with  his  seventeen  meiL.  He  started  in  to 
do  it.  Tbeie  WM  only  the  wall  ahead — the  wall  and  a  few  machi 
guns ;  bej^ond,  a  tive  minutes'  nm  would  have  brought  him 
the  citadel.  He  scaled  the  wall  and  fell  across  it,  his  back  ballet- 
broken.  Eight  of  his  men  passed  on,  scaling  the  height  beyond, 
called  Wangtai,  or  the  Watch  Tower,  a  place  up  which  the  Russian 
generals  formerly  rode  on  horseback  to  survey  the  battlefield.  On 
this  slope,  for  three  roontlis,  in  full  sight  of  both  armies,  the  eight 
lay  rotting.  The  Russians  referred  to  them  as  '  the  Japanese 
garrison.' 

This  was  the  flush  of  the  advance  made  in  August.  Nogi  pai 
a  fiightful  price  to  learn  his  terrible  lesson — that  he  could  not  so 
quickly  wipe  out  a  foe  thus  allied  with  Nature.  The  lesson  cost 
him  twenty-five  thousand  men.  After  that  ghastly  assault  he  sat 
down  with  his  army,  and  went  sensibly  and  slowly  at  the  enormous 
task.  Instead  of  storming  Port  Arthur  with  his  army  he  dog 
into  it.  Realising  that  Nogi  was  sure  to  pass  into  the  fo 
through  the  earth  where  he  had  failed  to  ent«r  abovegrouni 
Kodama  chuckled  as  he  said  that  he  held  the  besieged  city  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand. 

Yet  both  Kodama  and  Nogi  thoroughly  realised  what  they  had 
to  face.  The  permanent  forts  were  built  on  the  advantageous 
shoulders  that  projected  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  slopes. 
The  mountains,  fortunately  for  the  Russians,  so  occurred  that, 
though  irregular  in  detail,  yet  their  line  proper  funned  a  complete 
Bemicircle  enveloping  the  city.  Making  use  of  these  natural 
advantages,  they  were  able  to  build  a  grand  fortress  with  seven- 
teen locks,  for  which  they  held  every  key.  The  Japanese  might 
spring  one  of  the  locks,  but  it  could  be  instantly  closed  with  any 
or  aU  of  the  other  sixteen.  Each  depression  between  the  main 
shoulders  of  the  mountains  was  used  for  the  emplacement  of  a 
battery.  Batteries  and  forts  were  connected  with  barbed-wiie 
entrenchments,  and  the  glaces  were  made  sheer  and  slippery* 
Some  were  formed  of  concrete,  some  were  built  crater-Uke  of  a 
sliding  sand,  bo  that  one  advancing  found  liimself  sUpping  to  the 
knees  and  quagmired.  Around  the  great  forts  ntoats  of  unknown 
depth  and  width  were  bmlt.  In  these  moats  caponnieres  were 
placed  to  enfilade  daring  assaulters.  Some  of  the  barbed  wirs 
was  electrically  charged,  so  that  men  attempting  to  cut  it  with 
nippers  were  electrocuted.  Down  the  forward  slopes  of  the 
mountains  mines  were  sunk  in  the  earth ;  some  w^re  exploded 
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with  an  eleotrio  button  from  above,  others  by  direct  contact 
from  some  tripping  man  as  he  passed  over  the  spot.  Around  two 
of  the  forts  torpedoes  tak<^n  from  the  ships  were  buried,  and  their 
tinlike  stems  turned  into  contact  flanges  projecting  from  the  earth. 
Tluo  all  these  defences  were  oonnooted  with  a  network  of  covered 
ways ;  in  two  places  deep  tunnels  ran  from  fort  to  fort,  and  from 
all  of  the  principal  forts  back  to  the  Chinese  Wall  was  a  deep 
tunnel.  This  Chinese  Wall  had  been  nsed  ten  years  previously 
with  no  effect,  bat  since  then  it  has  been  mad«  wider  and  deeper. 
Behind  the  wall  lay  machine-guns,  the  most  deadly  weapon  in 
modem  warfare,  sprinkling  bullets,  as  they  do,  like  water  from  the 
noztle  of  a  garden-hose. 

The  very  names  of  these  forts  told  of  the  granite  from  which 
they  were  aired.  The  Eternal  Dragon,  iho  Two  Dragons,  the 
Chair,  the  Table,  the  Lion's  Mano,  and  that  flippant  old  roost«r, 
who  is  the  grimmest  and  aancicet  of  them  all,  the  Cock's  Comb, 
stood  out  defiant  in  Chineik^  hoariness. 

To  get  across  the  plain,  up  the  slopes,  and  into  those  forta 

jogh  trenches  and  tunnels  was  the  problem ;  and  the  JapMMM 
I  equal  to  it.  Never  did  the  aboriginal  Indian  advance  through 
die  wild  woods  upon  a  wary  foe  with  more  consummate  ahrcwd< 
neaa.  In  those  two  months  one  hundrod  men  at  a  time  did  the 
job,  for  only  that  nuntber  could  get  at  it.  Oft«n  shells  found  them 
out,  and  nile  fire  harassed  them  every  hour.  The  loss  was  several 
ootnpanies,  but  they  never  lacked  one  hundred  to  do  the  work, 

ays  by  night,  always  aileatly.  Toward  the  vnd  of  October, 
the  valley  could  be  crossed  in  safety,  the  battle  fragments 
flying  harmlessly  overhead,  there  lay  a  pathway  to  the  coveted 
fortress,  bought  with  Ufe  and  paved  with  blood.  In  the  first 
plaoe  the  twenty-five  thousand  men  had  gone  down  above  tha 
trsnchas  which  might  have  protected  them.  Then,  crawling 
through  the  night,  pick  and  shovel  in  hand,  cams  that  ant-Uke 
hundrad.  eotistantly  varied  as  figures  in  a  kakadosoopo,  whose 
handle  is  turned  by  death,  but  never  quitting  their  terribks  task 

In  darkness  tbo  company  begins  its  labour;  in  unison  and 
darkness,  guided  by  clever  engineers,  the  pieks  advance,  the 
sbnvellcni  smartly  after.  The  Rttssian  searohUght  swings  defiantly 
and  plays  upon  the  httle  group.  A  shell  hurtles  in.  A  dozen 
iaU,  some  never  to  rise  again.  Up  with  the  first  aid.  down  with 
the  stretchers,  to  the  rear  with  tbo  rictims.  Advance  another 
squad— 00  gosa  tJM  bondrod.    So  for  two  montiu,  and  Mmq  tt|o 
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rest  walked  impudently  in  the  broad  sun,  to  cbaff  at  thoe 
bullets  tossing  over  their  heads  so  aaudly. 

The  plain  layover-ripe  with  harveat*,  bat  not  a  living  thing  was 
on  it.  The  autumn  sun  hung  indolent  and  golden.  BlackBned 
villages  were  deserted.  Among  the  chain  of  forts  bristling  with 
cannon  there  lay  one  with  its  nearest  nde  honeycombed  with 
trencher.  All  the  other  forts  were  silent  and  bare  on  their  near 
aides,  so  tJiat  honeycomb  could  be  only  Japanese  trenches.  Between 
it  and  the  line  of  mountains  parallel  to  the  Rusdans  the  ground 
was  trickled  with  fresh  earth,  as  if  some  gigantic  mole  had  zig- 
zagged across  the  plain.  From  either  aide  there  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  life,  except  that  between  the  two  armies  lay  the 
tale  fresh  earth,  as  of  a  huge  animal  busy  in  the  night.  Y(| 
behind  the  northern  parallel  range,  the  distance  of  a 
from  the  Russians  in  Port  Arthur,  ominously  silent,  m* 
st  work,  was  a  toiling  army ;  siege  mortars  cocking  their  twenty 
tons  of  steel  on  solid  masonry  as  a  Mauser  pistol  cocks  on  a  man's 
fist ;  naval  monsters,  rakish  devils,  buried  in  the  earth,  with  frightfol 
noses  menacing  the  blue  ;  howitzers  perched  on  peaks ;  linea  of 
transport  laden  with  rice  and  biscuit;  hospitab  brilliant  as  the 
sunlight  and  quiet  as  the  stillness ;  regiments  of  men  receiving 
instructions  how  to  escape  beri-beri,  how  to  keep  night-mobture 
from  the  rifle  barrels,  how  to  bind  a  fractured  leg,  how  to  scupper 
an  adversary  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight ;  but  on  the  field  of  battle, 
across  which  the  opposing  hosts  were  held  like  hounds  in  leash, 
there  was  nothing  human — only  silence,  beauty,  subUmity. 

Thus,  the  last  day  in  October,  the  war  demon  came  again. 
Where  the  twenty-five  thousand  had  been  lost  in  August,  a  divi- 
sion could  now  be  poured  to  the  parapets  of  the  Russian  fort* 
without  losing  a  nmn.  Coast-defence  guns  had  been  brought  from 
Japan  to  battle  against  the  Russian  coast-defence  gims,  which  had 
been  turned  landward.  The  Japanese  had  hauled  theirs  by  hand, 
eight  hundred  men  to  a  gun,  through  mud,  up  the  mountains,  in 
the  dark,  under  fire,  and  had  placed  them  in  silence  on  solid  con- 
crete foundations.  Naval  guns  had  been  sunk  in  the  vallej^  and 
field-pieces  had  been  advanced  about  the  ravine  and  on  the  lorwer 
ridges.  The  lay  of  the  ground  had  been  carefully  studied,  and  it 
was  known  just  where  assaults  would  be  the  least  hkely  to  meet 
the  spray  of  the  murderous  machine  guns.  ^Vhen  they  had  crosaed 
the  valley  the  Japanese  still  had  a  frightful  obstacle  to  face- 
There  was  but  one  way  to  get  to  the  forts — op  the  slope*.    £ti 
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tlieM  WM  oommaoded  by  guns  trained  oarefuUy  through 
three  months,  now  of  actttal  use  agaiuBt  a  real  foe,  and  for  four 
praviooa  yeara  agamat  an  imaginary  one.  The  Rusatana  lay  confi- 
dent and  calm  above  their  terrible  fortreea.  They  did  not  have  to 
btnter  about  with  bombardments;  they  knew  their  strength. 
They  amply  waited  until  the  advance  reached  that  certain  spot 
on  tht  alopei.  It  was  not  a  question  of  aiming  the  gun  a.>)  it  is 
where  troops  are  constantly  fighting  over  freah  ground.  They 
limply  pulled  the  trigger.  There  was  about  it  little  of  the  sport 
of  war.  The  order  to  advance  sounded  more  like  thn  hangman's 
aignal  in  an  execution  chamber.  When  the  Japanese  did  advance, 
and  a  few  sarvived  the  murderous  fire,  it  was  to  find  behind  those 
superb  entrenchments  men  just  as  brave,  just  as  cunning,  just  as 
strong  as  they  were.  If  it  is  ever  asked  wliich  in  the  bmver, 
J^aaeee  or  Ruvian,  no  an.^wer  can  be  given.  No  single  nationality 
•eqoitted  itself  at  Port  Arthur.     There  was  glory  enough  for  ull. 

On  the  third  grand  assault,  when  the  final  operations  commenced, 
General  lohinobe,  who  had  ordered  the  sacrifice  of  Takagagi  and 
his  immortal  Ninth  Regiment,  and  who  had  summarily  sent  the 
•ttlking  Ei^'hth  to  the  rear,  became  the  Japanese  Marshal  Ney. 
Two  battalions  under  his  command  succeeded  in  entering  the 
P  Redoubt,  an  outwork  of  the  great  Cook's  Comb  fortification. 
The  P  Redoubt  was  wedged  up  against  the  Chinese  Wall,  the 
main  line  of  permanent  Russian  defence,  and  was  oommandoxl.  as 
all  fortificaftiana  at  Port  Arthur  are,  by  aeveral  other  batteries ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  fine  situation,  the  Japanese  did  siuoceed  in 
getting  into  it  and  holding  their  lino  there  all  the  afternoon  and 
•Wiiog.  lohinobe  retired  some  time  after  midnight,  secure  in 
the  ieefing  that  his  work  had  In^ch  succtvuful.  Toward  three 
o'ek>ek  in  the  morning  ho  was  roused  by  an  orderly,  who  reported 
that  his  men  had  been  driven  from  the  P  Fort.  Ho  was  then  half 
a  mile  as  the  crow  flies,  nearly  one  and  a  half  mile  as  the  trenches 
lay  across  the  valley,  from  Uic  slope  of  the  redoubt.  Lea(nng 
from  hja  ooooh  he  called  about  him  his  staff  offioers,  issued  hurried 
orders  to  the  reserves,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  immediate  {oDowan. 
ran  through  the  sigsag  tnoiohea.  Reaching  the  foremost  Sne,  now 
hot  under  fire  o(  Russian  machine  guns,  he  found  his  men  not 
demoliahed,  but  surpriHed,  out.numli«red.  and  being  sullenly  driven 
ht/ek.  Drawing  his  eabrr,  hr  thrust  the  ranks  aside,  passed 
thfoo^  and  charged  up  the  slope,  krading  his  men  for  the  aeoood 
line  into  the  oo&Miled  fort.    With  hia  own  hand  he  killed  three 
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Russians,    When  dawn  came  his  brigade  occupied  the  P  Redoubt. 
His  immediate  commander,  General  Oshima.  had  an  .1  ■>( 

the  exploit  telegraphed  to  the  Emperor  at  Tokyo.     That    .         .11 
an  Imperial  order  reached  the  army  chiistening  the  fort  '  Ichinobe.* 

In  the  first  assault,  on  Augoat  21,  the  few  men  who  reached 
the  parapet  received  in  their  (aces  storms  of  what  the  Chine«e  call 
'  stinkpots ' — that  is,  balls  of  fresh  dung.  This  assault  wholly 
failed.  The  dead  were  left  to  rot  where  they  lay,  and  the  wounded 
were  shot  as  they  lay,  the  stench  of  the  coqjses  being  used  as  a 
weapon  of  offence  against  the  Japanese,  trying  to  maintain  the 
advantage  they  had  gained  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  The  next 
time  they  assaulted,  which  was  on  September  19,  the  Japanese 
were  met  with  hand  grenades  of  gimcotton.  It  was  not  a  grand 
usault,  but  merely  a  demonstration.  It  also  failed.  In  the  third 
assault,  on  October  29,  half-way  up  the  hill,  the  advance  stiunbled 
over  a  mine,  and  the  entire  lower  shoulder  of  the  mountain  was 
blown  into  the  air,  taking  with  it  some  twenty-five  men,  heads 
awry,  legs  and  arms  twisted,  trunks  shattered.  Still,  new  volun* 
teers  advanced  through  the  crater  thus  formed,  up  the  glacis  of 
the  redoubt,  until  they  reached  what  they  had  been  imable  to 
distinguish  from  the  valley  below,  owing  to  its  cunning  conoeal- 
ment  under  the  parapet,  and  level  with  a  height  that,  appearing 
innocent  of  depression,  looked  precisely  similar  to  every  other 
furze-covered  height  in  the  vicinity.  This  was  a  moat  so  deep  that 
a  man  standing  on  another's  shoulders  could  not  reach  the  ledge. 
Leaping  into  it  men  were  easily  lost.  Yet  the  Japanese  did  not 
hesitate  to  leap  in.  That  leap  was  to  death,  for  at  each  turn  wai 
a  masonry  projection,  called  by  the  cunning  men  who  devise  such 
traps  a  caponniere.  These  caponni^res  were  built  of  stone  and 
covered  with  earth.  They  rose  out  of  the  bed  of  the  moat  several 
feet,  and  each  was  large  enough  to  shield  three  or  four  men  with 
rifles  and  a  machine  gun.  Consequently,  under  perfect  protection, 
and  with  their  foe  in  limited  area,  trapped  like  woodchucka  in  a 
hole,  unable  to  escape,  the  Russians  merely  dealt  out  whistling 
steel  at  their  leisure.  The  Japanese  did  not  falter.  On  that 
third  grand  assault  they  made  their  stand,  and,  by  sacrifices  not 
large  in  numbers,  for  the  total  lost  in  that  moat  was  less  than  one 
hundred,  but  beyond  computation  from  the  standpoint  of  indivi- 
dual heroism,  they  were  able  to  capture  the  two  northern  caiwnni^r**- 

Uuder  the  parapet  of  this  fort,  dominated  by  all  the  ar" 
of  the  two  armies,  occurred  some  of  the  grimmest  fighting 
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history  rooortltt  or  tho  iraagination  cAn  devise.  It  was  midnight 
of  the  mcond  day  of  final  occupation ;  the  black  mountains  lay 

lind,    the    black    forts   in    front,    tho    black«r    plain    below. 

Japan«!>te  lieat^uiant,  (Xla,  asked  for  a  volunteer  hdnheitai,  or 
oertain-doath  party.  Thirty  kemlieUai  men  came  forward.  Oda 
put  himaelf  at  their  bead,  and  ventured  along  the  bed  of  the  moat 
toward  the  rearmodt  osponni^rr,  with  the  idtia  of  (^pturing  it.  Tho 
fort  is  very  long — about  one  and  a  lialf  times  the  length  of  an 
ocean  liner — »o  he  foond  room  and  time  for  adventure.  In  the 
blanknew  for  there  was  no  moon,  and  the  searchligfata  were,  playing 
on  other  parts  of  the  Beld,  this  being  too  doae  under  tho  noeee  of 
tlie  Rntuians  for  them  to  operate  their  lights  to  advantage — and 
half-way  down  the  moat,  Oda  met  a  Rtutman  lieutenant  with  a 
aimilar  party  bent  on  a  similar  errand.  There  the  two  had  it  out, 
not  with  bullets  in  the  prescribed  way,  but  bayonet  to  bayonet, 
Ust  to  fist,  and  even  teeth  and  claw.  The  two  lieuf^enants  grappled 
with  one  another,  neither  having  time  to  draw  his  sword.  Oda 
and  the  RuMiim,  in  locked  embrace,  reeled  back  and  forth,  fslling, 
rising,  clawing,  first  one  on  top  and  then  the  other,  each  losing 
sight  and  control  of  his  men,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  similar 
individual  combata. 

Tho  two  l««det«.  grappling  for  on  opportunity  that  each 
U.  boblting  against  the  walls  of  the  moat,  fighting  in  this 
tight  for  combat,  soon  to  b«  a  necropoli.i,  reached,  without 
knowing  it,  an  embraatue  which  led  to  the  rear  of  the  fort  and 
into  the  gorge.  Tripping  over  tliia,  not  knowing  where  they 
were  going,  tho  two  plunged  headlong  down  the  slope.  Above 
botroed  two  Russian  batteneflw  and  beyond  rose  the  great  rod- 
capped  skyUnc  of  tho  ('  mb,     .\  hundred  yards,  scratched 

by  the  stones,  smashed  _,.  ...  shale,  they  slipped  and  writhed, 
until  they  struck  a  tiny  ptatean  half-way  down  the  mountain. 
Hero  they  stopped  as  might  a  dialodged  stooo  toppling  from  its 
nadng'phice.  In  the  catastrophe  Oda  had  been  able  to  get  his 
right  arm  free,  which  he  reached  over  acroos  his  enemy^s  back, 
grasping  the  hilt  of  his  keen,  stntiirfv  -ai  sword.    Palfing  H 

half'way  out  of  the  scabbard,  whi'  ^  '>glitly  lashed  to  hia 

waist,  be  sawed  and  pulled  until  xh*»  slender,  tapering  iteel  had 
tluoa^  the  Russian's  clothing,  tluQogfa  tkigh  and  bane, 
to  Ilia  vmtelim.  Late  tho  following  night,  after  the  son  had 
gone,  Oda  crawled  into  his  own  tranches  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain.   His  man  had  b««i  repulsed  by  a  Mooad  party  of  Rtusani 
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irbo  hkA  aorticd  out  to  relieve  the  fint.  Still,  tlie  Japanea*  httd 
their  two  csponnidres  in  front,  and  the  Riumaii«  the  two  in  the 
rear.  Oda  got  no  medals  or  applauae.  Two  days  later  a  briMat 
wound  Bent  him  to  the  hospital  in  Japan ;  otherwiaa  lie  wodk) 
sorely  have  gotten  himself  kiUed. 

The  Japanese  duiing  the  two  nights  hastily  tooaod.  up  ap- 
proaches, and  had  a  partially  covered  way  from  the  base  of  the 
nv  '  'o  the  moat.  This  gave  them  their  vital  hold  on  tin 
nor:  .  ry  of  the  Cock's  Comb.     So  reaolute  were  the  Rosaaaas 

in  holding  every  inch  of  ground,  that  it  waa  a  full  month  and  a 
half  after  that  before  the  valiant  Japanese  could  take  the  complete 
fortitication,  and  when  the  fortification  was  taken,  it  waa  but  one 
of  three  great  batteries  which  formed  the  series  called  East  Reek- 
wan,  and  which  was  but  a  portion  of  the  eastern  line  of  permanent 
land  defence. 

To  see  how  the  rest  of  this  great  North-East  Keekwan  (Oook's 
Comb)  Battery  was  taken  is  to  see  how  Port  Arthur  was  taken, 
for  all  the  forts  were  reduced  in  the  same  way.  "  203,'  the  Two 
Dragons,  the  Eternal  Dragon,  Quail  Hill,  Waugtai,  and  the  fine 
Tree  fell  as  did  the  Cock's  Comb.  The  only  difference  lay  in 
incident.  Insido  the  fort,  beyond  the  parapet  so  well  protected 
by  its  moat  and  caponnii^res,  is  a  shelving  earth  called  the  counter- 
scarp,  crossing  which  troops,  successful  though  they  n  '  'up 
to  that  time,  found  a  close  and  unerring  fire  from  tL  "<n- 

cealed  in  the  ways  formed  of  timber  balks  and  sand-bags,  and 
called  traverses,  which  lay  a  few  yards  apart.  Then  below  tlie*e 
traverses  were  galleries  where  the  giirrison  lived,  and  below  the 
galleries  were  the  bomb-proofs  protecting  the  ammimition.  Under 
the  traverses,  covering  the  galleries  and  bomb-proofs,  waa  heavj 
masonry  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  Then,  covering  thf  whole, 
was  a  pile  of  earth  two  feet  thick. 

Through  November  the  Japanese  cngin'-irH  wt-ri-  imsy  nnnuig 
from  the  advantageous  hold  they  had  on  the  north  batter)',  They 
began  digging  straight  down  through  the  sohd  rock.  They  wert 
fighting,  not  only  what  the  engineers  of  the  subway  and  tlw 
engineers  of  a  railroad  tunnel  have  to  fight,  but  the  prooeeaes  and 
tie  hidden  subtleties  of  Nature  were  against  them,  and  also  tbsv 
faced,  and  reduced,  the  scientific  ingenuity  and  the  hi"  -  ^  tred 
of  a  resourceful  and  hardy  human  foe.     Tln-y  had  to  u  M 

lihovel  on  this  ateel-stonned  height,  and  they  could  do  it  only  by 
night ;  yet  by  night  the  Russians  used  their  searchlighta,  and 
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whenever  the  Bearohlighto  found  them  out  they  had  to  oeaae  work 
end  tie  low.  Then  the  workers  could  employ  but  a  (ew  men  at  a 
time,  and  these  could  dig  only  while  the  trench  protecting  them, 
but  a  (ew  yards  in  advance,  waa  held  by  their  comrades,  vigorously 
firing  to  Iceep  down  the  Russian  garrison  a  hundred  feet  beyond. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  sometimes  half  concealed  in  the  earth,  some- 
times  wholly  underground,  and  toward  the  later  stages  many  yards 
below,  there  would  suddenly  break  forth  a  company  of  desperate 
Rossianfl,  spurred  by  Stoessel's  promise  of  the  Oroha  of  St.  George 
and  money  prizes  to  whoever  should  brc^k  up  any  Japanese 
work.  Thus  at  night,  hounded  by  shells,  sleuthed  by  searchlights, 
harassed  by  heroe.?  from  across  the  way,  the  hole  was  dug. 
feet  down  it  wtmt.  Forty  ifet  was  necessary  to  get  below 
tKe  level  of  the  galleries  and  bombproofs,  then  another  twenty  feet 
forward  to  pierce  a  line  lateral  with  their  hearts.  .\t  length  the 
tonnel  was  done,  and  on  December  18,  a  qnart^r  of  a  ton  of  dynamite 
having  been  placed  in  two  such  mines,  the  galleries  and  bomb-proofs 
of  the  north  battery  were  blown  into  the  air,  followed  reluotantlj 
by  the  demolished  bodies  of  some  forty-five  garrison  troops. 

Already  the  Japanese  had  accomplished  an  herculean  task. 
Tbey  had  sweated,  endured,  agonised,  and  their  comrades  had 
Aed,  but  they  bad  taken  only  one  battery.  Ahead  of  them  still 
rose,  tier  on  tier,  forts  and  batteries,  moata  and  walls,  until  the 
•ool  grew  sick  to  think  that  Port  Arthur  must  be  bought  with  sacri- 
fioe  90  vast.  But  the  doughty  Japanese  were  not  the  ones  to  be 
nay.  They  did  not  turn  ba«k,  did  not  weep,  showed  no 
came  to  work,  to  meals,  as  cheerfully  as  over  in  the  rice 
pttdtfien.  Yet  winter  was  coming  on,  the  wind  was  bitterly  keen, 
the  thermomcti^r  fell  to  zero  and  below,  wliilo  the  equinoctial 
gales  blew  in  from  both  oeaa.  They  were  aurrnunded  by  the 
chamel  houses  of  their  own  making,  and  prutectAul  by  mi.'tcrBble, 
lUMty  dug*onts,  shielded  from  cold  and  wind  by  a  few  broken 
boogiis,  light  shelter  tents,  and  hastily  packnd  earth.  Death  wia 
d  to  a  wound,  for  the  wounded  had  nudl  hope  of  raeooor, 
ving  was  welcomed,  cherished,  and  fostered. 

Meanwhile  the  Huasians  were  busy.  KeroMtie  was  taken 
through  a  subtcrranran  gallery  of  the  Two  Dragons  into  ao  im* 
BMBBe  moat,  and  there  laul  with  piles  of  straw  along  the  bed.  Tbna 
ihay  waited.  On  the  fifth  grmod  assault,  when  the  north  b«t(er]r 
of  Ibe  Bast  Cock's  Comb  wm  takeo,  the  Two  DragoM  waa  aimol- 
tMMOiljr  att»ek«d.    The  keroMoe  and  straw  waa  >«t  on  fire,  and 
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the  parties  who  leaped  into  the  moat  expecting  tA6od  the  capoimi^res 
M  thdjr  existed  in  the  Cock's  Comb  were  caught  by  flame.  There 
•were  no  caponnitTe^  in  this  moat.  Many  periahed  miserably.  Soma 
valiantly  fought  the  flames.  A  few  survived.  These  few — that 
18,  the  few  who  do  the  work  in  warfare,  the  few  who  accomplish 
that  for  which  the  thousands  die — these  few  made  possible  the 
Japanese  advance.  Through,  over,  and  beyond  these  few  the 
Japanese  6nally  entered  Port  Arthur. 

Science  had  her  say  at  the  siege.     The  .  v  over 

its  'scientific  triumphs '  and  its  '  modem  tu_  -.  i;  _:^.;les  at 
the  diaboUc  ingenuity  at  Port  Arthur ;  the  hand  grenade  lifts,  the 
electrically  charged  barbed  wire,  the  clever  hyposcope,  the  dynamite 
wheel.  They  were  all  there — the  '  marvels  '  and  '  triumphs,'  the 
searchlight  with  cyclopean  eye,  the  sinister  electric  dynamo,  gun- 
cotton  tossed  with  acrobatic  skill  by  wire  springs,  machine  guns 
with  their  rain  of  steel,  forts  sired  of  et«mal  granite  and  dammed 
by  heavy  artiUery — yes,  and  generals  bred  of  dupUcity  and  cunning, 
and  dowered  with  culture.  These  had  their  uses,  but  all  of  them 
would  have  been  but  a  side  chuckle  without  the  l)oy  in  kbald  ; 
he  did  the  deed. 

Science  is  well  up  to  a  certain  point;  then  it  b^-.op 
and  cruel.    The  engineer  helps  the  soldier  across  the  \aJi 
the  parapet,  but  there  it  leaves  him  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  over 
electric  mines,  under  dynamite  batteries,  ni  .'d  by  machine 

guns.     If  the  nerves  of  tliis  marvellous  soli  .  ive  tiie  ordeal^ 

and  his  body  escapes  the  flying  ch\mks  of  steel,  he  is  reserved  (or 
the  height  of  modem  txirture — hand-to-hand  fighting  in 
warfare.      At  a  moderate  distance  he  tosses  bails  of  gn 
he  closes  with  stones  and  stinkpots  ;  he  parleys  with  the  bayonet, 
and  finishes  with   teeth  and  fist^.     In  the  Kuropatkin    Iistte: 
captured  ui  the  plain  during  September,  there  lay  hidden  for  da; 
in  a  bomb-proof  one  Uttle  incident  of  the  Aceldama.    By  chance, 
one  morning  as  the  dawn  came  in,  it — or  they — were  revealed. 

The  arm  of  the  boy  in  khaki  hung  limply  across  the  bock  of 
the  huge  blond  fellow  in  baggy  trousers.    From  the  hand  uf  the 
boy  had  fallen  a  pistol,  which  had  caught  in  the  blouse  nf  • '     ' 
one  ;  but  it  had  not  fallen  too  soon,  for  just  below  it  i 
was  matted  thick  with  the  Hfe-stream  that  had  welled  out  in  re- 
sponjio  to  the  death-call.     Thu  big  teeth  were  r' — '■    '    '  - 
tight  into  the  httle  jugidar.     On  the  boy's  p 
elant-e3rcd  and  oentury-bowed,  was  written  a  mute  appMl  tot 
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Profoundly  from  the  plain,  oa  every  side,  rose  other  un- 
heeded prayerB,  and  in  from  two  aeas  swept  tbo  heart  cries  of  two 
pMple. 

Bot  see  bini  at  work— this  boy  in  khaki,  muiling,  a  battalion  of 
him  in  the  spaoo  of  a  drawing-room.  Twvnty  foot  from  wall  to 
wall  he  has.  and  twice  that  length  from  tronch  to  trench  ;  yet  there 
m  room  in  front  for  ii  passage  inui  to  rtiack  the  hfle.i.  Beyond 
Bee  a  pile  of  tools  more  fatal  to  the  Russians  than  the  rifloa— ' 
piok  and  ahovel.  Yet  be  Hmilea.  Each  man  has  room  enough  to 
tain  about  in — if  he  stands  up.  He  sleeps,  like  a  child,  spoon 
faahion,  to  save  room :  but  precious  bttle  steep  he  gets,  for  the 
front  trench  is  160  yards  away,  and  the  Ru^ans  make  a  sortie 
nearly  every  night.  His  tiny  shelter  tent  looks  like  the  brown 
•bale  to  which  it  is  attached  and  from  which  the  enemy  cannot 
dutinguinh  it  at  500  yards.  There  lived  the  real  besieger  of  Port 
Arthur  where  he  besieged  it.  Not  science,  nor  generahlup,  nor 
TMce  bravery  reduce<l  Port  Arthur ;  it  wa«  done  by  men  who  ooold 
live  and  die  with  thi;  simple  heroism  of  cavemen  and  Vikings. 

Thus,  out  of  the  t![i)>my's  sight,  and  out  of  all  dre  but  shrapnel, 
the  boy  in  khaki  lived  for  months,  though  three  yards  to  the  left 
or  ten  to  the  right  meant  death.  He  spreads  his  blanket  on  the 
giDond  and  sits  cross-legged.  Then  ho  waits  his  turn  to  go  on  the 
eentry  Hne  or  to  battle.  So  many  of  his  comrades  have  been  killed 
or  wounded  he  feeb  sure  ho  is  slated  for  apotheosis.  Death  on 
the  battleflelil  is  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He  believes  that  he 
will  thus  win  immortahty  with  the  fAthers,  This  is  not  a  thing 
ior  him  to  believe  at  odd  momenta  ;  the  idea  rules  his  life. 

The  postman  delivers  mail  on  that  sentry  line,  mostly  cards 
ing,  for  the  gaze  of  all,  loving  measages  from  mother,  stater, 
leart,  wife.  We  read  that  thia  soldier  is  quite  unhko  any 
oCiMf  on  earth,  that  he  is  unfeeling,  ooouuita  himself  to  no  aflec- 
tioos,  and  hesitates  not  at  death.  Had  he  no  fecUng,  what  would 
be  the  caeaning  of  his  sacrifice  1  He  shares  no  sorrow ;  his  joy 
•looe  is  for  others.  Bot  if  be  had  no  feeling,  how  oould  ho  fight 
■eh' hopeless  odds,  in  snch  desperate  conditions,  for  three  halfpence 

Bouling,  hospitable,  without  vice,  happy  with  tea  and  cakes, 
his  Wf  :  in  thff 

tllJllobiiJ — a  IdU-i.i.  -.  ,,_ —  i.j  ;-^  ^.—r;  .•-  ,  - '  .-;.-. u  and  to 
none  than  dcath'-a  tiger.  In  the  bkwdy  angle  of  the  Eternal 
Dngoo,  the  Boat  fiereely  contested  lone  at  Port  Arthur,  you 
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might  have  aeen  him  any  day  of  those  three  frightful  midsummer 
months  when  the  slim  wedge  was  being  diiven  inch  by  inch  into 
the  Russian  right  centre.  Everj-thing  waa  covered  with  the  white 
powder  of  dried  mud.  All  was  wrecked.  The  path  lay  through 
a  series  of  shell  holes,  connected  rudely  with  pick  and  spade.  Up 
to  that  point  the  ground  was  neatly  cut,  but  here  it  became  rough 
and  crude.  No  inch  of  dirt  not  absolutely  essential  for  removal 
had  been  touched,  because  the  enemy  lay  within  forty  yards  on 
three  sides.  The  debris  of  battle  was  all  about ;  torn  Russian  caps, 
conical  and  heavy,  mingled  with  the  light  browTi  of  the  Japanese, 
cartridge  pouches  half  filled,  shattered  rifles,  demolished  sabres, 
a  gun  carriage  smashed  till  the  wheel  spokes  splintered  the  breech, 
rocks  pounded  by  bullets  as  by  a  liammer,  and,  over  the  wall, 
seen  as  you  stole  by  the  chinks,  khald  bags  loose  over  rotting 
bones. 

The  niglit  this  bloody  angle  was  first  taken,  and  after  it  had 
been  entrenched,  Oshima,  the  general  commanding  the  division, 
sat  till  morning  in  his  tent  without  sleep.  He  was  shaken  by  sobs, 
for  he  had  been  compelled  to  order  that  the  trenches  be  made  of 
the  bodies  of  dead  and  wounded.  Only  rock  was  there,  and  to 
hold  the  place,  won  at  fearfxd  cost,  a  quick  shelter  was  essential. 
The  half-dead  men  whose  bodies  were  used  by  their  comrades  to 
stop  the  steel  hail  smiled  in  approval  at  the  work  ;  they  knew  it 
was  done  for  the  best,  but  Oshima  could  not  sleep  ;  he  wept  bitterly 
all  night. 

Along  that  bloody  angle  and  through  all  the  eight-mile  front 
for  many  months  lay  the  soldier  of  the  Emperor,  the  boy  who 
does  the  work,  at  work.  Crouched  under  the  parapet,  rifle  to 
cheek,  its  steel  nose  through  a  loophole,  his  hnger  on  the  trigger, 
the  tensity  of  his  muscles  and  his  eyes  glancing  down  the  barrel 
in  deadly  aim,  brings  him  to  the  look  of  a  great  cat  pausing  for  A 
spring.  One  leg  drawn  up,  his  cap  pulled  viciously  over  his  eyes, 
the  Sim  beat  upon  him  as  he  lay  venomous  with  pent-up  passion, 
cut  in  silhouette  against  the  trench,  a  shade  darker  than  the  shale. 
A  minute  before  he  offers  tea  and  cigarettes  ;  now  he  deals  out  hot 
lead.  He  may  be  a  university  student,  or  a  merchant,  or  a  pro- 
fessional man.  Wherever  he  comes  from,  he  is  the  pndc  of  his 
neighbourhood.     Physically  he  is  superb — peri  -h, 

digestion  hardy  and  fit  as  clockwork.  Should  ui.^. .  i-..^  i  ■  i^gt 
he  could  never  get  where  he  is.  Moreover,  he  is  a  veteran  of  four 
months'  severe  campaigning,  seven  pitched  battles,  and  two  months 
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barrl  m<)gn.    Here  be  iitands,  far  out  on  the  firing  line,  dashed 
.batwccn  two  civiliitatioiui,  hurled  into  the  horror  of  conflict^  tooaed 
by  the  gr*ed  of  nations.     Why  ? 

No,  these  m«n  are  not  enduring  «ach  toil  and  denial  in  dirt, 
constant  danger  of  death,  and  terrible  condition»  of  disease,  for 
wey,  ur  for  a  threat,  or  for  petty  ambition,  or  fur  a  newspaper 
}tioe ;  they  must  be  actuated  by  aome  other  and  higher  motive. 
We  must  veil  our  eyes  when  we  look  in  upon  this  mystery  of  self- 
•acrifice,  where  thousands  of  human  beings  give  up  their  hves  that 
I  certain  race  of  mortals  may  continue  U>  Mwarm. 

The  order  for  aaiault  comes ;  he  goes  forward.  There  is  no  return. 
The  tug  for  womankind  is  on  him,  and  the  call  of  life's  precious 
vwMtnesa  surges  through  him.  His  comrades  press.  There  is 
only  one  way,  and  tlie  choice  is  not  his.  Unknowing,  unroasoiung, 
obedient  to  that  sublimity  that  defies  the  probe  of  intellect,  ha 
^%De8,  food  for  powder.  He  dies,  and  is  forgotten,  and  other  thou* 
Mods  march  on  to  take  his  place  in  trench,  and  valley,  and  up 
shell-swept  peak.  They  die  and  are  forgotten.  Ther»>  i«  nKvs»va 
•  woman,  but  she  also  dies.    Wo  never  beard  of  her. 

Off  here,  half  a  glob<^  away,  we  sleep  und«>r  th<*  Htiir 
Ines  there  in  the  sun.     What  does  he  get  out  of  it  ?     TIil  ....  ...r 

for  those  who  ask — nothing.  Everyone  who  has  touched  him 
tttffera  irretrievably.  Some  bchevc  that  suffering  helps  ;  but  that's 
another  question.  Of  him  we  can  say  that,  if  he  was  Im  k-v  uml 
got  it  directly  in  a  vital  part,  his  death  was  painl«.H.s. 

Yet  did  the  world  lose  '{  Wo  saw  valour  and  sacnluc,  aiiJ 
huge  accomplishment  against  odds  beyond  bchef.  So  while  tiio 
boy  in  khaki  won  obUvion  for  himself  he  won  beUef  and  resulva 
lor  our  own  self  •complacent  West,  and  for  his  country  he  won  what 
Rasda  lost— Port  Arthur. 

Richard  Babiit. 
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THE  FOURTH  TIME. 

Very  few  of  the  erudite  jouog  gentlemen  who  proceed  to  India  bo 
'  batten  on  the  life-blood  of  the  eturving  ryot '  start  as  well  con- 
ditioned as  James  MandeviUe,  B.A.,  I.C.S.  Few  of  them,  imlecd. 
look  their  part  of  horrid  villainy,  being  mostly  of  afiablc  and 
nervous  disposition,  with  a  propensity  to  write  home  and  a  pen- 
chant for  extracting  sympathy  at  their  prospective  desolate  exists 
ence. 

Jimmy  was  at  once  susceptible  and  provident,  and  on  leaving 
the  University  of  Cambridge  he  married  a  wife.  Nor  did  his 
tastes,  gregarious  to  the  point  of  domesticity,  stop  him  even  there. 
Mrs.  James  possesAed  a  sister  one  year  older  than  herself.  The 
two  girls  had  lived  together  all  their  lives,  and  showed  no  deaire  to 
determine  the  inconvenient  habit. 

'  Very  well,'  said  Jimmy  of  the  peaceful  mind.  *  let  Molly  come 
too.' 

'  Are  you  sure  you  don't  mind  ? '  said  Mrs.  Mandcville.  '  You 
arc  rather  a  dear,  you  know.* 

'  Not  a  bit,'  he  declared.  '  Think  it'll  be  rather  rippin*,  you 
know,  what  ?  '  ^^ 

Then  Molly  talked  to  him  herself.  ^H 

'  Don't  you  hate  old  maids,  Jimmy  ? '  began  this  old  maid  ol 
twenty-three. 

'  Rather.'  But  he  was  always  anxious  not  to  give  pain,  cuid  in 
perpetual  discomfort  in  Molly's  presence.  He  valued  it  as  whole- 
some moral  discipline,  discounting,  in  her  absence,  its  more  stringent 
features  by  the  reflection  that  probably  she  herself  knew  little 
more  of  what  she  meant  than  he  could  gather  from  her  words.  80 
he  went  on. 

'  I  don't  call  yoM  an  old  maid,  Molly.' 

'  That's  dear  of  you,'  she  said  sweetly.    "  You  still  have 
I  may  go  off  safely  ? ' 

*  I  know  you're  having  me  on,  yea  know.' 

'Oh,  Jimmy,  don't  say  that.     Esp'    '  " 
many  girls — as  old  aa  I  am,  really — gci 
why  we  go,  you  know.' 
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Jamec  wm  looking  out  of  the  window  uf  her  aunt'rt  bouse,  where 
they  were  stayiag.  His  fertile  mind — it  wau  bccauso  u{  hix  fertile 
mind  that  tho  Civil  Service.  Comuiiasionan  had  choaen  him — con- 
oeived  a  plan. 

'  Thure^R  that  bea.stly  dog  in  thu  chrysianthcmums  again,'  he 
cried.  Then  he  doparted  on  a  miaaion  to  iiuiuco  facta  to  prove  his 
words. 

M«-atiwliil<r  Molly  rearran^-d  her  bronze  hair  beforv  iht)  {{Iam, 
duinf^  it  badly  because  she  laughed  so  much,  and  worse  for  stopping 
in  the  middle  to  ki**  her  reflwtion.    The  mirror  appeared  not  to 
mind  at  all. 
^  iiefore  the  wedding  Alice  hul  had  to  chooee  the  best  moo. 

I  '  You  most  get  Mr.  Elkaid,  dearest.     Yoa  will,  won't  you 

r  Jimmy  whiMled  softly.    '  Fancy  Elkard's  mther  much  of  a 

^^dukc,  these  days,  what  ?  *  he  inquired. 

^^^  '  Jimmy  i  do  you  mean  I'm  not  good  enough  for  your  friends  7 
^^Bon't  yoa  want  to  marry  me  ?  beoauae,  if  nut,  you've  only  got  to 
Vflfty JO.*  When  at  last  they  got  haiU  lo  th.}  nubject,  Jimmy  vma 
much  more  discreet. 

*  Yoa  Bce,  it's  lik«  thi*.  Elkard  if  i  I  / .  r  ■  \-ry  thick  at  !<ohool, 
and  he  was  awfully  nice  to  me  at  thp  \  ur-n.y  bciore  he  went  down, 
and  tixat  sort  of  thing.  But  you  see,  he's  three  or  four  yearx  older 
than  I  am.  and  so  beastly  good  at  evarything,  don't  you  know. 
And  now  he's  in  the  House,  and  getting  so  well  known,  and  all 
that,  it  looks  a  bit — well,  yoa  know.  What  d'yoa  think,  dear  f 
Ex|)eot  hf'.4  forgotten  me  by  this  time.' 

*  Oh,  haa  he.'  said  Alice  slowly  and  deliberately.  '  Well,  at 
any  rate  he  hasivt  forgotten  me.' 

'  Til'  deace  he  hasn't,'  cried  James,  '  and  why  hasn't  be  t ' 
'  <  Hi,  James,  is  it  as  easy  as  all  that  ?  ' 
But  this  time  Jimmy  really  waatad  to  know.    Perhaps  there 
was  some  little  reason,  for  Jasper  EUcard  was  well  on  the  way  to 
being  accounted  a  remarkable  man.    Then  be  learned  tiiat  ont 
autumn  AJice  and  he    had  stayed  with  diflerent  people  in   the 
ooonty,  that  their  boeta  weio  fneodi,  and  that  tJie  two 
parties  had  coalesoed  a  good  deal 
'  For  a  week  or  two  I  MW  quite  a  lot  of  Mr.  Elkard,'  murmured 
demaicly.    She  had  a  knack  of  saving  terrible  things  with  a 
nDoonsckMumess  which  it  waa  impossible  tij  reprove.    Last 
year,   it   appeased,   they  had  met  again  in  PiccadUly,   and  he 
bad  caUed,  by  recioest,  at  the  cousins'  with  whom  she  was  staying. 
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It  appeared  that  the  two  should  be  regarded  as  friends.  So  they 
decided  that  Mr.  Elkard,  M.P.,  was  to  be  best  man.  Bat  unfor- 
tunately Molly  was  informed,  and  she,  having  a  priggish  habit  of 
reading  the  newspapers,  announced  at  once  that  Mr.  Elkard,  M.P.. 
had  left  England  a  week  before  as  one  of  the  commissioners  in 
a  boundary  arbitration.  Nor  did  he  return  before  they  sailed. 
though  he  found  time,  having  received  an  invitation,  to  send  them 
on  the  great  da^  a  cablegram,  which  said,  '  Here's  luck.'  Tliia 
wording  suggests  economy,  but  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  silver 
enlrfe  dish — a  present  with  the  advantage  of  being  strictly  imper- 
sonal. A  liqueur  ca.se  peculiarly  indicates  the  husband  :  a  bracelet 
especially  the  wife.  But  an  entree  dish  makes  no  invidious  distinc- 
tion ;  it  is  just  the  proper  present  from  a  rising  politician. 

Before  they  all  came  home  again — and  there  were  five  of  them 
to  come  home — Jasper  Elkard  had  risen.  No  longer  could  he 
slink  out  to  golf  without  a  record  in  the  papers  of  the  return  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Jasper  Elkard,  M.P.,  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  They  had  spoken  of  him,  heard  some* 
thing  of  his  marvellous  success,  from  time  to  time  in  the  five  years ; 
and  once,  when  the  news  of  the  son  and  heir  appeared,  there  had 
been  a  long  letter  to  the  two  of  them,  a  letter  which  was  the  one 
letter,  the  one  set  of  words  that  could  have  been  put  together  to 
say  just  what  they  wanted  said,  to  tell  them  all  the  things  they 
wanted  to  know,  which  nobody  else  ever  writes.  With  the  best  of 
the  new  jokes,  and  the  cream  of  the  Loudon  news — the  dear  silly 
news  we  always  want  to  know.  There  should  be  special  classes  in 
correspondence  compulsory  on  people  who  intend  to  send  their 
relatives  out  to  India. 

Alice  had  read  the  letter  aloud  after  tiffin. 

'  It's  just  like  him,'  declared  Molly  softly.  '  Just  tlie  mod  way 
he  talks — all  parentheses  and  irrelevancy.' 

Alice  sat  up  with  a  bang,  and  the  four  weeks'  old  King  of 
expressed  his  just  resentment. 

'  Do  you  know  Mr,  Elkard,  Molly  1 ' 

Molly  looked  round  slowly.  '  Yea,'  she  said, '  I've  met  him— 
three  times.' 

'  You  never  told  me.     When  was  it  ?  ' 

*  Ever  so  lung  ago.  Tbe  first  time  it  was  a  dinner  *l  Uio  Ble 
kinsops',  and  a  dance  afterwards.  And  then  about  a  year  aft 
wards  we  played  together  in  a  foursome  at  Hoylake. 

'  Did  you,  indeed.    And  the  third  time  ?  ' 
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'  The  third  time  wa«  playing  golf,  too.  But  we  only  just  said 
How  d'you  do.     Don't  b«  excited,  Alice.     It's  not  thrilling.' 

Alic«  nursed  the  baby  reflectively  for  a  while. 

'  What  did  you  think  of  him  T 

*  Ob.  much  the  same  aa  oUier  people  do,  I  expect.  Play  you 
fifty  up,  Jimmy  ? ' 

''  Right,'  said  Jimmy,  and  they  went  in. 

Xow  tlw^  five  yvun  were  over,  and  they  were  settled  for  a  few 
montha  in  a  flat  north  of  the  Park.  Molly  woh  still  with  them. 
One  major,  two  doputy-commisaioQers,  a  man  in  the  Irrigation 
Department,  and  some  four  Hubaltenia  had  pn)lial»ly  cursed  thoir 
aervanta  and  gone  to  bod  drunk  on  eight  several  occasions  during 
the  five  years,  but  Molly  Maaaon  waa  still  Molly  Masaoo.  The  old 
maid  bore  up  woDd<>rfulIy  vven  at  twenty-eight.  Porbap*  a  little 
of  the  burnish  was  gone  from  her  bronxe  hair,  perhaps  the  carmine 
of  her  lips  excited  a  shade  leM  envy.  And  quite  a  lot  of  the  colour 
of  brr  cliceka  had  somehow  been  left  behind  in  the  *  splendid  palace 
of  an  ludian  Proconsul.* 

She  was  an  much  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  household  as  ita  heads. 

is  something  to  dad  someone  who  ist  always  tht^rc  when  she  is 

itrd,  always  interested,  though  its  expression  be  ironical,  whom 
everyone  wants  to  see.  Molly,  when  her  tongue  was  at  its  worst, 
was  always  worth  seeing,  though  the  lM«holder  oltt^n  left  discomfited 
internally,  with  a  vague  feelmg  of  having  for  onre  been  ju8tlv 
weighed,  neatly  olaaaified,  and  so— good>day. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  the  family  dinner  ]m  :i  I  i 

le  over,  and  the  MaodevUlas  began  to  find  Iujk  '<<  i  i< '  t  ;r 
friends.    But  the  friends  had  mostly  left  London  by  that  tinw. 

One  day — a  Friday,  when  the  son  was  blatii  tie  town 

seemed  enqity,  Alice  bad  been  eallingin  Riohmon  tiii<l  at 

half- past  five  startml  to  walk  home. 

^  croeeed  Wbitohall  to  go  througl  '"  -  i  :m. 

James's  Park.    And  the  place  made  hi-r  i    >  Af<i.  for 

eahinet  niinist'era  were  not  in  her  sphere.  A  mysterious  aroma 
Innig  about  the  aogost  body,  and  Jasper  had  become  a  strange, 
far<«ff,  wonderful  being.  Two  men  were  walking  up  Whitehali 
as  she  tamed  the  corner  into  the  gloomy  little  street.  She  saw 
the  poHoeman  salute,  and  suddenly  was  aware  that  one  of 
fiMffl  most  be  Rlkard.  walking  tip  from  th<»  Hoase  with  the  Prime 
Minister. 

She  dia  wusi  auother  woman  m  oer  piaoo  wvoid  do,  lookad 
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Btiaight  ahead,  and  passed  on.    But  steps  came  behind. 
heard  voices  a*  the  great  man  turned  into  Number  Ten. 
Elkard  was  at  her  side. 

'  Nearly  as  desolate  as  India,  Mrs.  Mandeville  I  * 

For  a  moment  or  two  they  talked,  she  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment, noting  too  that  his  face  was  white  and  lined,  his  hair  thinner, 
his  eyes  tired.  Well,  if  a  man  will  be  in  the  Cabinet  at  thirty-three, 
he  must  expect  to  pay  for  it. 

'  I  must  go  to  the  office,'  he  said.  '  But  I  wish  I  could  see  jrau 
again.    Wliere  are  you  i    May  I  call  ?  * 

'  Would  you  really  ?  ' 

'  Would  I  ? '  he  said,  not  affecting  to  miss  the  point  of  her  tone. 
What  do  you  think  ?     Wouldn't  I.' 

She  gave  him  their  address.  '  Shall  you  be  in  town  for  the 
week  end  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Yes,'  she  said.     '  But  we  are  going  into  the  country  on  Monday. ' 

'  I  shall  come  to-morrow — but  I've  a  meeting  all  the  aftcmixjD. 
Look  here,  Mrs.  Mandeville,  will  you  ask  mo  to  dinner  to-morroi 
evening  ? ' 

'  Really  ?  ' 

'  Rather.  What  time— half-past  seven  ?  Right.  We'll  hare 
a  long  talk.  I  want  to  hear  such  a  lot  of  things.  Thanks  awfully. 
And  give  my  love  to  Jimmy — and  the  boy.     TiU  to-morrow,  then.' 

Alice  took  a  hansom.  One  cannot  wait  to  walk  with  news 
like  this.  Alter  all,  even  if  she  had  known  him  when  he  was— 
well,  not  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  was  that  now.  Though, 
as  she  confessed,  he  talked  wonderfully  hke  himself  as  he  used 
to  be. 

It  was  decided  that  no  one  was  to  be  asked  to  meet  him  ;  but. 
as  AUce  said,  '  You  see,  it  isn't  as  if  he  didn't  see  everything.'  In 
consequence  of  his  gratifying  propensity  fox  appreciation,  sho 
spent  most  of  Saturday  in  preparing  for  the  partie  carree  whioh  half- 
past  seven  was  to  bring. 

When  they  went  up  to  dress,  Abcc  came  to  her  sister's  room, 
and  observed  the  gown  laid  out.  Molly  had  a  pretty  taste  in 
frocks. 

'  I'm  glad  you're  wearing  that,  and  not  th«  black  you  wore  on 
Tuesday.' 

•  Why  so  1 ' 

'Oh,  I  don't  know.    You  look  younger  in  it  than  on) 
I  know.* 
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*  Aad  bow  old  do  I  look  in  the  block,  sweet  Alice  ? ' 
'  Ob,  well — well,  just  ubout  your  age,  dear.' 

Molly  laughed,  laufi;hed  out  loud.  Then  she  went  to  the  ward- 
robe and  produced  the  tell-tale  black. 

'  Whatever  are  you  doing  ? '  asked  Alice. 

*  We'll  be  honest  for  once,'  her  aiater  said,  smiiiog  «tiiL  *  Run 
along,  there's  a  good  child,  and  get  dressed. ' 

It  took  more  than  a  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  make  that 
party  a  success.  Fortvinatcly  that  individual  was  besides  a  man 
who,  knowing  what  otiiers  wished  to  say,  paved  the  way  for  them 
to  say  it.  He  talked  in  epijjrams  {or  wheps  were  his  reputation  ?) 
but  to-night  they  sounded  sincere  ;  hia  aphorisms  and  allusions 
came  in  as  usual,  but  it  was  made  plain  that  they  hail  Iwen 
elicited  by  the  previous  speaker :  that  the  brilliance  waa  a  joint 
affair. 

They  went  through  their  Ufe  in  India,  piling  up  the  insignificant 
tnteiesting  incident'*  which  h«  wa.*  keen  to  know.  Kven  Molly 
waa  content  for  awhile  to  laugh  at  her  fellow-man  with  xympathy 
ntber  than  contempt. 

And  when  the  wrtant^i  h/wl  gone,  they  put  tbcir  eilxiwd  on  the 
tAble  and  smoked  ri'sn'tfifl,  while  lu«  tnlil  ami  a^l^i^d  of  people 
they  all  had  knowti 

Now  and  then  tlir\    iiL.,1  t'.A.iri.  his  strange 

aaeewa,  bis  fame.     Bui  so  licliratcly  <nrii  ;  iialf  question 

alide  to  an  impersonal  allusion,  that  if  he  had  been  another,  none  of 

Jim  three  would  linve  guea<'  '<rected  it  to 

'tke  new  channel.    That  his  m  the  dailv 

papen,  and  there  alone. 

Yet  bo  was  not  anu  '       '  '  nuny  a 

blank  dtreotneaa  accomj  >  :  i  icis  had 

had  to  leave  ondooa.  In  the  same  way  the  most  finished  sworda* 
man  may  well  fear  the  ignorant  country  booby,  knowing  and  caring 
nothing  of  fflDoe. 

'  What  of  Willie  Weston  ? '  asked  Elkard.     '  He  was  in  your 


*  We  haven't  seen  him  for  two  yean/  Jimmy  anawend.  *  Ue'a 
mioieii — married  Mias  Bartlc— you  know — 'Golgotha'  fiartla'a 
■iater.  My  hat,  what  a  aight  that  chap  was  I  I  dream  of  hia 
face  aocaetimee  now.' 

'  Excellent  Weston  ! '  said  Clkard.  '  I'm  awfuUy  glad.  Dcel 
thing  in  the  worid  for  him.' 
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Jimmy  Mandeville  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  chndtM 
violently. 

*  My  dear  chap,'  he  said, '  I  do  like  that  from  you.    Of  all  men.' 
Elkard  said,  '  But  what  rot,  my  dear  boy.     I'm  alwaj^  pleased 

to  hear  of  a  man  with  so  much  sense  and  lack.  Learned  to  correct 
in  others  the  faults  I  see  in  myself,  you  know.' 

'  But  if  that's  so,  why  don't  you  get  married  yourself  ?  1 
imagine  you  could  marry  pretty  nearly  anyone  in  the  world  yon 
wanted  to.' 

Alice  looked  innocently  at  the  candle,  and  gently  lowered  the 
shade. 

'  It  must  be  strange  for  a  man  to  know  that  probably  hardly 
any  girl  would  refuse  him.'  It  was  Alice's  gentle  way.  She  would 
have  asked  her  sister  her  age  iu  public  with  equal  unconscioosneas, 
did  she  happen  to  want  to  know. 

'  But  then,  you  see,  Mrs.  Mande\'ille,  I  should  never  happen  to 
ask  one  of  those.' 

'  Oh,  but  how  would  you  know  ?  ' 

'  If  I  knew  enough  to  aak,  I  should  know  enou^  to— «top  m 
time.' 

'  But  after  all,'  Jimmy  went  on,  '  you're  not  married,  Jaaper,' 

*  That  is  certainly  the  case,'  said  Jasper  gravely.     '  They ' 

*  They  1 '  interrupted  Mrs.  Mandeville,  with  raised  brows. 
'They,  Mrs.  Mandeville.     It  is  more  decent.     Still,  if  yon  pre- 
fer, she.    She,  with  regret  I  hope,  found  I  shouldn't  do.' 

'  You  cover  the  wounds  well,'  remarked  Molly. 

'  I  wear  a  waistcoat  for  that  purpose,  Miss  Masson.' 

Again  the  direct  was  reserved  for  Jimmy.  No  doubt  tJiLs  is 
why  he  became  a  K.C.I. E. 

'  Why  didn't  you  do  ?  '  be  said. 

'  No  doubt  there  were  many  good  reasons,  James.  At  Qnt, 
indeed.  I  fancied  that  in  time  I  might  do.  But  that  was  at  a  danoe, 
and  my  dancing  covered  many  deficiencies.  We  danced  i^ogether 
five  times,  I  remember.  Have  you  ever  danced  with  anyone  firt 
times  in  an  evening,  Jimmy  ?  ' 

'  Rather,'  said  Jimmy,  with  some  enthusiasm.     '  A  dozen.' 

'  Hush,'  interposed  Elkard.  *  No  reminiscences,  please.  Re- 
member Mrs.  Mandeville's  presence,  I  only  tlid  it  once.  One  WM 
an  extra.  And  one,  I  suspect,  didn't  belong  to  me  at  all.  That 
was  why  I  hoped  I  might  do.  I  hope  our  proper  partners  foond 
each  other.'     He  paused  reflectively. 


*  Well,'  aaid  Alice.     '  We're  v^tbg,  Mr.  Elkard; 
'  The  nntobiography  of  a  CabiBet  Ministor,'  remarked  Jimmy, 

id  nothing  at  alt.    She  WM  learning  the  lore  of  hallmarks 
fruit-knife. 

*  The  rest  is  a  tragedy.  Next  time  we  were  not  dancing.  Wa 
were  playing  golf.  Even  the  party  papers  can't  find  kind  things 
to  say  of  my  gi)lf.  And  my  convexsatioti  didn't  do.  In  fact,  it 
bored.' 

k*  Oh,  it  did,  did  it  1  *  said  Alice.     '  And  then  ?  * 
*  That's  all.  Mr§.  Mandcville.    Next  time  wc  bowed.    "  Boired, 
,  no  morf!,"  you  know.    Me  voUh  I    A  reluctant,  confinnoil 
bachelor.' 
'  I  know  you'n^  rotting  ua  all  the  time,  Mr  Elkard,'  Alice  said. 
'  Ijet's  go  into  the  verandah.     It's  cx.>oU^r  th«re.' 

They  *M.  out  in  big  comfortablo  chairs.  The  night  was  hot  and 
still,  with  big,  wunn  stars,  and  a  ridiculous  little  moon  riaing  some- 
where  over  the  Marble  Arch. 

'IndiaV  tiratod  you  well,  then,  on  the  whohi  ?  I  must  tell 
Boase  (the  Secr»H:iry  (or  India),  and  he'll  go  for  reduction  of  salaries 
through  thr  wIkiIo  S^mce.* 

*  Well,  Klkanl,  I  don't  know  thai  we  can  say  a«i  much  for  you. 
I  expect  you've  been  working  deuced  hard,  what  ?  ' 

'  For  a  lazy  man  I've  had  qnit<'  n  lot  to  do,  thanks.  But  really, 
Jimmy,  you  don't  look  two  yean  older,  let  alone  seven.  .\nd  as 
for  Mrs.  Mandeville.  all  her  respooaibiUtiea — I  mean  you,  Jimmy, 
and  the  babias — seem  to  hava  made  her  younger  than  ever.' 

*  Nonaenae,'  said  Alice. 
'Well,  old  chap,'  remarked  Jimmy,  'you  talk  just  the  same. 

Bat  bang  it  all,  you  loi  '  ^  years  older  than  )*ou  ought.* 

'Justice,  Jimmy.     '  !ght  uf  my  iniqoitiee.    Read  Mr. 

Bedmond  on  the  Chief  Secretary's  calloua  brutality,  and  you'll 
know  I  deserve  it  all.' 

The  nurse  came  out  to  say  that  the  baby  waa  awake,  and  Mn. 
leville  went  ofl  with  her. 

'  Why  can't  the  woman   '  nlmut  iM.fii.Titiij 

Alice?'  growled   Jimmy.  i  •■   j)iit   <linvri    \\\n 

cigar  and  got  up.  murmuring  somcthmg  about  *  just  seeing  there's 
nothing  wrong,  you  know.' 

Tb(*n  be  put  his  head  in  again. 

i  Hue  yoo  wouldn't  car»  to  b«v«  a  look  at  the  Iddt*  BOcud  I  * 

wuti,  uenrooaly. 
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'Ofttoh  me,'  answered  the  Minister,  chuckling,  and  Ttramj 
disAppeared. 

Elkanl  got  up  and  sat  on  thp  rail  of  the  verandah  near  Mis 
Masson. 

The  kindly  niglif-  covered  aoai?  of  ttic  Im  :!i?r  broad  lot 

head,  round  her  thin  mobile  lip*,  and  sereii",  r-'iiote  grey  ej 
One  could  not  see  that  her  hair  had  lost  some  of  its  gloir, 
lips  somfi  nf  tlipir  rednMs,  that  those  eyea  sparkled  a  tittle  leas. 

*  You  didn't  finish  the  party.  Mr.  Elkard,  How  much  am  I 
older,  these  six  years  '. 

*  Six  years,  Miss  Masson." 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Molly.  '  Six  years.  It  sounds  honest,  and 
it's  kind,  but  it's  not  quite  true.    Not  all  the  truth,  you  know.' 

*  Not  brutally  true,  like  Jimmy,  at  least.' 

'  No,  not  as  bad  as  that.  Did  you  think  it  was  quite  kind  lo^ 
talk  as  you  did  at  dinner,  thotigh  ? ' 

*  I  chatter  on  principle.  A  moment  of  unguarded  silence  maf 
obliterate  years  of  discreet  garrulity* 

'  But  was  it  quite  kind  ?  ' 

'  .\t  least,  Miss  Masson,  I  was  the  only  one  who  knew  Lol 
unkind  it  was.  You  see,  I  am  a  vain  man,  and  I  remember  when 
I  have  been  a  bore.  There  was  no  doubt  left  then,  you  know. 
I  know  it  by  rote.  No  doubt  my  little  foible  of  epigram  gets 
trying.  Still,  there  it  was.  "  I  wish  you  would  say  what  yon 
mean,  Mr.  Elkard."  "Ambiguity,  Misa  Masson,  is  the  refuge  of 
the  discreet.  It  le«ves  many  enemies  unmade."  "  But  it's  rather 
boring  to  your — acquaintances."  And  so,  the  third  time,  we 
bowed  only.     »So,  the  fourth,  after  six  years,  I  walk  warily.' 

Molly  looked  up  at  the  thin,  stooping  figure,  the  greying  hair, 
the  face  whose  deep  lines  not  even  the  dark  would  hide. 

'  I  did  not  know  you  would  remember,'  she  said  very  low,  '  I 
thought — I  am  sorry.     I  didn't  mean  it.' 

He  got  off  the  rail  and  stood  beside  her. 

'  What  do  you  mean  now  ?  ' 

'  Can't  you  understand  ? '  she  said.  '  1  thought  at  least  you 
could  imderstand.  That  second  time,  I  came  prepared  to — Kt 
start  where  we  left  off  at  the  dance,  to  give  you  friendship.  And 
instead,  you  were  annising,  you  made  epigrams.  Ob,  yea,  thej 
were  good,  no  doubt.  But  can't  you  soe  I  didn't  want  hrilliaaca 
just  then  ?  I  meant  to  hart  yoa.  Bat  I  didn't  mean  you  to 
rememhor  hr  six  years,' 
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'  Is  thia  why  you  aaid  "  no  "  t ' 

*  I  didn't  aay  no  I  Yoa  never  asked  mo.  OooldnH  you  forgive 
one  little  bitter  word  ?  Are  you  a  god  that  all  rouat  go  amooth 
with  you  ? ' 

Ho  spoke  very  softly  and  gently. 

*  I  thought  you  meant  roe  to  go,"  was  all  he  said.    But  she 
_niade  no  answer. 

*  Molly,  didn't  you  mean  me  to  go  ? ' 
Still  no  answer. 

'  MuUy,  t  love  you  now,  ta  Tve  lov«d  yoa  since — the  first  time. 
Am  I  too  late.  Molly  i ' 

She  looked  at  him  as  hd  bent  at  her  side. 

*  It  coold  never  be  the  same  now.' 

'  No,'  he  said.  '  I  see  that.  But  I  would  do  my  best.  And  1 
love  you  the  same  now,  Will  you  be  uiy  wife,  dcarT  Do  yoo 
care  at  all  ?     Did  you  care  ?  * 

*  Jasper,  dear,'  ahc  whispered. 

Cabinet  Ministers  behave  very  much  as  ordinary  folk  when 
they  love,  and  are  loved,  and  find  it  out  on  a  verandah  after 
dinner.  So  that  Jimmy  wan  well  excused  for  his  stupefaction 
when  he  returned.  He  was  carrying  a  siphon,  and  but  just  managed 
not  to  let  it  fall. 

'  Well,'  he  said, '  for  an  old  maid,  and  a  confirmed  old  bach ' 

But  Molly  had  got  free  before  he  ended  ;  she  rushed  upstairs, 
and  the  door  of  her  bedroom  was  slammod  and  lucked. 

Meanwhile  Klkard  hold  out  his  hoijd  to  Jimmy.  Ho  took  it 
■lowly  and  shook  it  and  the  siphon  together  as  though  they  wcro 
tkuw  diaooveries  in  natural  history. 

*  Well,  I  am  damned,'  said  Jimmy, 
irhile,  in  their  own  fashion,  the  men  down.<itaira  were 

Iting  the  event,  Molly  was  on  her  knrcs  bi^sido  her  bed. 
was  just  a  ghmmcr  of  moonlight  through  the  curtains. 

*  We've  misMKl  it  all,'  she  was  saying,  '  misled  it  all.    He'll 
sr  know  now  how  1  could  have  loTed  Um  thee.* 

W  Vatur  Gbo«eb. 
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FROM  A   COLLEGE    IVIA'DOH. 

L 

I  M^n  ^tely  come  to  perceive  that  the  one  thing  which  gim 
value  to  any  piece  of  art,  whether  it  be  book,  or  picture,  or  mnac 
is  that  subtle  and  evasive  thing  which  is  called  personaU^.  S) 
amount  of  labour,  of  zest,  even  of  accomplishment,  can  make^ 
for  the  absence  of  this  quaUtj.  It  must  be  an  almost  wbdh 
instinctive  thing,  I  believe.  Of  course,  the  mere  presence  ii 
personahty  In  a  work  of  art  is  not  suHicient,  because  the  pexBODaEtj 
revealed  may  be  lacking  in  charm ;  and  charm,  again,  is  an  instioc 
tive  thing.  No  artist  can  set  out  to  capture  charm  ;  he  will  toi 
all  the  night  and  take  nothing ;  but  what  every  artist  can  am 
must  aim  at  is  to  have  a  perfectly  sincere  point  of  view.  He  must 
take  his  chance  as  to  whether  his  point  of  view  is  an  attractin 
one  ;  but  sincerity  is  the  one  indispensable  thing.  It  is  useless  to 
take  opinions  on  trust,  to  retail  them,  to  adopt  them ;  they  m«t 
be  formed,  created,  truly  felt.  The  work  of  a  sincere  artist  ii 
almost  certain  to  have  some  value  ;  the  work  of  an  insincere  aitiit 
is  of  its  very  nature  worthless. 

I  mean  to  try,  in  the  pages  that  follow,  to  be  as  sincere  as  I  cuu 
It  is  not  an  easy  task,  though  it  may  seem  so  ;  for  it  means  a  oa> 
tain  disentangling  of  the  things  that  one  has  perceived  and  fett^ 
for  oneself  from  the  prejudices  and  preferences  that  have  bee* 
inherited,  or  stuck  Uke  burs  upon  the  soul  by  education  uA 
circiunstanoe. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  should  thus  obtrude  my  point  of  vie< 
in  print ;  why  I  should  not  keep  my  precious  experience  to  myself  J 
what  the  value  of  it  is  to  other  people  1  Well,  the  answer  tt 
that  is  that  it  helps  our  sense  of  balance  and  proportion  to  knoil 
how  other  people  are  looking  at  Ufe,  what  they  expect  from  iti 
what  they  lind  in  it,  and  what  they  do  not  find.  I  have  myseU 
an  intense  curiosity  about  other  people's  point  of  \'iew,  what  they 
do  when  they  aro  alone,  and  what  they  think  about.  Edwarl 
FitzGerald  said  that  he  wished  we  had  more  biographies  of  obscure 
persons.  How  often  have  I  myself  wished  to  ask  simple,  sUeDt> 
deferential  people^  such  as  statioiunasters,  butlers,  gardeners,  what, 
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they  make  of  it  ali !  Yet  one  cannot  do  it,  and  even  if  one  could, 
ten  to  one  they  would  not  or  could  not  tell  you.  But  here  is 
going  to  be  a  sedate  confession.  I  am  going  to  take  the  world 
into  my  confidence,  and  say,  if  I  can,  what  I  think  and  feel  about 
the  little  bit  of  experience  which  I  call  my  life,  which  seems  to  me 
auch  a  strange  and  often  so  bewildering  a  thing. 

Let  me  speak,  then,  plainly  of  what  that  hfe  has  been,  and  tell 
fhat  my  point  of  view  is.     I  was  brought  up  on  ordinary  English 
les.     My  father,  in  a  busy  hfe,  held  a  series  of  what  may  be 
called  high  official  positions.    He  was  an  idealist,  who,  owing  to 
a  vigorous  power  of  practical  organisation  and  a  mastery  of  detail, 
'was  essentially  a  man  of  afiairs.     Yet  he  contrived  to  be  a  student 
too.     Thus,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  often  shifted  his  headquarters, 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal   of  general  society  in  several  parts  of 
England.     Moreover,  I  was  brought  up  in  a  distinctly  intellectual 
M|  atmosphere. 

I  was  at  a  big  public  school,  and  gained  a  scholarship  at  the 

University.     I  was  a  moderate  scholar  and  a  competent  athlete ; 

;t  I  Vrnll  add  that  I  had  always  a  strong  hterary  bent.     I  took  in 

funger  days  Uttle  interest  in  history  or  poUtics,   and  tended 

rather  to  hve  an  inner  hfe  in  the  region  of  friendship  and  the 

tic  emotions.     If  I  had  been  possessed  of  private  means,  I 

lould,  no  doubt,  have  become  a  full-fledged  dilettante.    But  that 

^ublful  privilege  was  denied  me,  and  for  a  good  many  yeara 

I  Uved  a  busy  and  fairly  successful  hfe  as  a  master  at  a  big  public 

Bchool.     I  will  not  dwell  at  length  upon  this,  but  I  will  say  that 

I  gained  a  great  interest  in  the  science  of  education,  and  acquired 

found  misgivings  as  to  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  process 

lown  by  the  name  of  secondary  education.    More  and  more  I 

n  to  perceive  that  it  is  conducted  on  diffuse,  detailed,  un- 

businessUke  Unes.     I  tried  my  best,  as  far  as  it  was  consistent 

with  loyalty  to  an  estabhshed  system,  to  correct  the  faulty  bias. 

Bat  it  was  with  a  profound  relief  that  I  found  myself  suddenly 

provided  with  a  hterary  task  of  deep  interest,  and  enabled  to  quit 

my  scholastic  labours.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  deeply  grateful 

for  the  practical  experience  I  was  enabled  to  gain,  and  even  more 

for  the  many  true  and  pleasant  friendships  with  colleagues,  parents, 

and  boys  that  I  was  allowed  to  form. 

What  a  waste  of  mental  energy  it  is  to  be  careful  and  troubled 
about  one's  path  in  hfe  !  Quite  unexpectedly,  at  this  juncture, 
came  my  election  to  a  college  Fellowship,  giving  me  the  one  life 
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that  I  had  alwaya  eagerly  desired,  and  the  poi^ibility  of  whiob 
had  always  seemed  closed  to  me. 

I  becamo  thea  a  member  of  a  small  aad  defiaite  society,  «ritti 
a  few  prescribed  duties,  justoaough,  so  to  speak,  to  form  a  hem  to 
my  life  of  comparative  leisure.  I  had  acquired  aud  kept,  all  through 
my  Ufe  as  a  schoolmaster,  the  habit  of  coatinuous  Uterary  work; 
not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  simply  from  instinctive  pteasun. 
I  found  myself  at  once  at  home  in  my  small  and  beautiful  college, 
tich  with  all  kinds  of  ancient  and  venerable  traditions,  in  buiUilA^ 
of  humble  and  subtle  grace.  The  little  dark-roofed  chapel,  where 
I  have  a  stall  of  my  own  ;  the  galleried  hall,  with  its  annorial  glaw  ; 
the  low,  book-lined  library ;  the  panelled  combination-room,  with 
its  dim  portraits  of  old  worthies :  how  sweet  a  setting  for  a  quiet 
life  !  Then,  too,  I  have  my  own  spacious  rooms,  with  a  peaceful 
outlook  into  a  big  close,  half  orchard,  half  garden,  with  bird- 
haunted  thickets  and  immemorial  trees,  bounded  by  a  slow  river. 

And  then,  to  teach  me  how  '  to  borrow  life  and  not  grow  old,' 
the  happy  tide  of  fresh  and  vigorous  life  all  about  me,  brisk,  coofi* 
dent,  cheerful  young  men,  friendly,  sensible,  amenable,  at  thftt 
pleasant  time  when  the  world  begins  to  open  its  rich  pages  of 
experience,  undimmed  at  present  by  anxiety  or  care. 

My  college  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  University.  Last  night 
in  Hall  I  sate  next  a  distinguished  man,  who  is,  moreover,  very 
accessible  and  pleasant.  He  unfolded  to  me  his  desires  for  the 
University.  He  would  like  to  amalgamate  all  the  small  college* 
into  groups,  so  as  to  have  about  half-a-dozen  colleges  in  all.  He 
said,  and  evidently  thought,  that  little  colleges  are  woefiilly  circum- 
scribed and  petty  places ;  that  most  of  the  better  men  go  to  the 
two  or  three  leading  colleges,  while  the  little  establishmenta  at* 
like  small  backwaters  out  of  the  main  stream.  They  elect,  he  said, 
their  own  men  to  Fellowships ;  they  resist  improvcmenta ;  modi 
money  is  wasted  in  management,  and  the  whole  tiling  is  minati 
and  feeble.  I  am  afraid  it  is  true  in  a  way ;  but,  on  the  otitft 
hand,  I  think  that  a  huge  college  has  its  defects  too.  There  it 
no  real  college  spirit  there ;  it  is  very  nice  for  two  or  three  «!»■ 
But  the  different  schools  which  supply  a  big  college  form  eadk 
its  own  set  there ;  and  if  a  man  goes  there  from  a  leading  public 
school,  he  falls  into  his  respective  set,  Uves  under  the  tradltiou 
and  in  the  gossip  of  his  old  school,  and  gets  to  know  hardly  anyODC 
from  other  schools.  Then  the  men  who  come  up  from  smaller  place* 
just  form  small  inferior  sets  of  their  own,  and  really  get  Yerj  littlt 
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good  out  of  the  pl*ee.  Big  colleges  keep  up  their  prestige  becansa 
the  beet  men  tend  to  go  to  them  ;  but  I  think  tiicy  do  v(>ry  little  (or 
the  ordinary  men  who  have  fewer  social  advantages  to  start  with. 

The  only  cure,  said  my  friend,  for  these  amallor  places  is  to 
throw  their  FcllowBhips  open,  and  try  to  get  public-spirited  and 
liberal-minded  Dons.  Then,  be  added,  they  ought  t^>  specialise 
in  aofiM  one  braooh  of  University  teaching,  so  that  the  men  who 
belonged  to  a  particolar  department  would  tend  to  go  there. 

Well,  to-day  was  a  wet  day,  so  I  did  what  I  particularly  enjoy 
— ^I  went  ofi  for  a  slow  stroll,  and  poked  about  among  some  of  the 
•malkt  OoUeges.  I  declare  that  the  idea  of  tying  them  all  together 
■eeraed  to  me  to  be  a  horrible  piece  of  vandalism.  These  sweet 
and  beautiful  little  place-s,  with  »  quiet,  dignified  history  and 
tradition  of  their  own,  are  very  attractive  and  beautiful.  I  went 
and  explored  a  Uttle  college  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  had  never 
▼isited  before.  It  shows  a  poor  plastered  front  to  the  street, 
but  the  old  place  is  there  behind  the  plaster.  I  went  into  a 
tiny,  dark  chapel,  with  a  high  pillared  pediment  of  carved  wood 
behind  the  altar,  a  rich  ceiling,  and  some  fine  columned  aloovea 
where  the  dignitaries  sit.  Out  of  the  gallery  opens  a  venerable 
fibrary  with  a  regretful  air  of  the  past  about  its  faded  volumes  in 
their  high  presses,  as  though  it  sadly  said,  '  I  am  of  yesterday.* 
Than  we  found  ourselves  in  aspacioos  panelled  ITall,  with  a  great 
oriel  looldog  out  into  a  peaceful  garden,  embowen^  in  great  trees, 
with  smiling  lawns.  All  round  the  Hall  hung  portraits  of  old 
worthies — peers,  judges,  and  bishops,  with  some  nihicund  wigged 
Masters.  I  like  to  think  of  the  obscure  and  yet  digniiied  Uvea  that 
have  been  hved  in  these  quaint  and  stately  chaml)erH.    I  suppose 

|t  there  used  to  be  a  r  !  of  tippling  and  low  gossip  in  the 

1  dajs  of  the  vinous,  it :  v.s,  who  hung  on  for  Ufe,  forgetting 

their  books,  and  jiut  tr>nng  to  dissipate  boredom.  One  tends  to 
Uunk  that  it  waa  all  like  that ;  and  yet,  doubtless,  there  were  quiet 
Uvea  of  study  and  meditation  led  here  by  wise  and  simple  men 
who  have  long  nooe  mouldered  into  dust.  And  all  that  dull  rioting 
ia  happily  over.  The  whole  place  is  full  of  activity  and  happinesa. 
Then  is,  if  anything,  among  the  Dons,  too  much  business,  too 
many  meetings,  too  much  teaching,  and  the  hfe  of  mere  study  is 
iwi^flrtfid  But  it  pleaseji  me  to  think  that  even  now  them  are  men 
who  Irre  quietly  among  their  books,  nnambitions,  perhaps  unpro. 
dnctive,  but  forgetting  the  flight  of  time,  and  looking  out  into  a 
plemnt  garden,  with  its  rustling  trees,  aaong  the  sound  of  mellow 
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bellB.  We  are,  most  of  us,  too  ranch  in  a  fiuas  nowadays  to  live 
these  gentle,  innocent,  tind  beautiful  lives  ;  ami  yet  the  University 
is  a  place  where  a  poor  man,  if  be  be  virtuous,  may  lead  a  life  of 
dignity  and  simplicity,  and  refined  happiness.  We  make  the  mistab 
of  thinking  that  all  can  be  done  by  precept,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  example  is  no  less  potent  a  force.  To  make  such  quiet  lives 
possible  was  to  a  great  extent  what  these  stately  and  beautifol 
plaoea  were  founded  for — that  there  shotdd  be  in  the  busy  world  a 
comer  where  activities  should  not  bo  so  urgent,  and  where  life  should 
pass  Uke  an  old  dreum,  tinged  with  delicate  colour  and  soft  sound. 
I  declare  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  more  virtuous  to  bo  a  clerk  in  a 
bank,  toiling  day  by  day  that  others  should  be  rich,  than  to  live 
in  thought  and  meditation,  with  a  he^rt  open  to  sweet  influences 
and  pun?  hopes.  And  yet  it  seems  to  be  held  nowadajrs  that  virtue 
is  bound  up  with  practical  Ufe.  If  a  man  is  content  to  abjure  wealth 
and  to  forgo  marriage,  to  live  simply  without  luxuries,  he  taaj 
spend  a  very  dignified,  gentle  hfe  here,  and  at  the  same  time  he  may 
be  really  usefiil.  It  is  a  thing  which  is  well  worth  doing  to  attempt 
the  reconcihation  between  the  old  and  the  young.  Boys  come  np 
here  under  the  impression  that  their  pastors  and  teachers  are  all 
about  fifty ;  they  think  of  them  as  sensible,  narrow-minded  men, 
and,  like  Melchizedek,  Avithout  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life. 
They  suppose  that  they  Uke  marking  mistakes  in  exerciaea  with  blue 
pencil,  and  take  delight  in  showing  their  power  by  setting  punish- 
ments. It  does  not  often  occur  to  them  that  schoolmasters  may 
be  pathetically  anxious  to  guide  boys  right,  and  to  guard  them 
from  evil.  They  think  of  them  as  devoid  of  passions  and  pwjn- 
dioes,  with  a  httle  dreary  space  to  traverse  before  they  sink  into 
the  tomb.  Even  in  homes,  how  seldom  does  a  perfectly  aimp!« 
human  relation  exist  between  a  boy  and  his  father  i  There  u 
often  a  great  deal  of  afiection  on  both  sides,  but  little  camartjderit. 
Little  boys  are  odd,  tiresome  creatures  in  many  ways,  with  savage 
instincts ;  and  I  suppose  many  fathers  feel  that  if  they  are  to 
maintain  their  authority,  they  must  be  a  little  distant  and  is* 
scrutable.  A  boy  goes  for  sympathy  and  companionship  to  bit 
mother  and  sisters,  not  often  to  Ida  father.  Now  a  Don  may  do 
something  to  put  this  straight,  if  ho  has  the  will.  One  of  the  berf 
friends  I  ever  had  was  an  elderly  Don  at  my  own  college,  who  had 
been  a  contemporary  of  my  father's.  He  liked  young  men ;  and 
I  used  to  consult  him  and  ask  his  advice  in  things  in  which  I  ooold 
not  well  consult  my  own  contemporaries.    It  is  not  neeeaaozy  to  bt 
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itly  youthful,  to  slap  people  on  the  b»ck,  to  run  with 
the  ooDdge  boat,  thouj;h  that  in  very  pleasant  if  it  is  done  naturally. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  to  be  aooeMiblo  and  quietly  genial.  And 
under  such  inllaenoeH  a  young  man  may,  without  becoming  eldflrly, 
get  to  andarstand  the  older  point  of  view. 

The  difficulty  in  that  one  acquirtts  habit«  and  mannerianiB ; 
ODe  is  crusty  and  gruiT  if  interfered  with.  But,  as  Pater  aaid, 
to  acquire  babita  is  failure  in  life.  Of  noursc,  one  must  realise 
limitations,  and  learn  in  what  regions  one  can  be  eSective.  But 
no  one  need  be  case-hardcnttd,  Hiuoke-driod,  angular.  Thr^  worst 
of  a  University  is  that  one  sees  men  lingering  on  becauae  they  must 
earn  a  living,  and  there  is  nothing  elae  that  they  can  do ;  but  for 
a  human -hearted,  good-humoured,  and  sensible  man,  a  college  life 
is  a  life  where  it  U  easy  and  pleasant  to  practi.^r  l>enevolenoe  and 
Idndiineas,  and  where  a  small  investment  of  trouble  pays  a  large 
percentage  of  happiness.  Indeed,  surveying  it  impartially — as  im^ 
partially  as  I  can — such  a  life  seems  to  hold  within  it  perhaps  the 
fctest  poMibilities  of  happiness  that  hfe  can  hold.  To  have 
I  and  a  degree  of  simple  statelineas  assured,  to  live  in  a  whole- 
dignity,  to  have  the  suciety  of  the  young  and  generous ;  to 
hve  brisk  and  intelligent  talk ;  to  have  the  choice  of  society  and 
•oCtude  alike  ;  to  have  one's  working  hours  respected,  and  one's 
Bure  hours  solaced — ia  not  this  better  than  to  drift  into  the 
•called  tide  of  professional  success,  with  its  dreary  hourA  of  work, 
tta  conventional  domestic  background  ?  No  doubt  the  domestic 
background  has  its  interests,  its  delights ;  but  one  must  pay  a 
price  for  everything,  and  I  am  more  than  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  celibacy  for  my  independence. 

The  elderly  Don  in  collegi!  rooms,  interested  in  Greek  particles, 
^^RimbUng  over  his  }>ort  wine,  ia  u  il^re  beloved  by  wrilera  of 
fiction  aa  a  contrast  to  all  that  is  brave,  and  bright,  and  whole- 
aoroo  in  lifr.  Ci)uld  there  be  a  monr  hopclc^w  misconception  ?  I 
do  not  know  a  single  extant  example  of  the  specie;)  at  the  University. 
PenonaDy,  I  have  no  love  for  Greek  fiarticles,  and  only  a  very 
Okoderate  taste  for  port  wine.  But  I  do  love,  with  all  my  heart, 
the  grace  of  antiquity  chat  meDows  our  crumbling  courts,  the  old 
tradition  of  multifaiioos  humanity  tlut  bM  oentory  by  century 
eniwined  i'  'i  tlie  very  fabric  of  the  place.      I  love  the 

joathinl  gyi:  .  ilashes  and  brightens  in  every  comer  of  thib  old 

ooorta,  aa  the  wallflower  that  rises  spring  by  spring  with  ita  rich 
-Uwiiy^hue,  it«  wild  aoenl,  on  the  top*  of  oor  moiddenBg 
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walls.  It  i»  a  gracious  and  beautiful  life  for  all  who  love  peace 
and  reflection,  strength  and  youth.  It  is  not  a  life  for  fierjr  sad 
dominant  natures,  eager  to  conquer,  keen  to  impress ;  but  it  is  a 
life  for  anyone  who  believes  that  the  best  rewards  are  not  the 
brightest,  who  is  willing  humbly  to  lend  a  cheerful  hand,  to  hsten 
as  well  as  to  speak.  It  is  a  life  for  anyone  who  has  found  that 
there  is  a  world  of  tender,  wistful,  delicate  emotions,  subdued  and 
soft  impressions,  in  which  it  is  peace  to  live ;  for  one  who  has 
learned,  however  dimly,  that  wise  and  faithful  love,  quiet  and 
patient  hope,  are  the  bread  by  which  the  spirit  is  nourished — that 
religion  is  not  an  intellectual  or  even  an  ecclesiastical  thing,  but 
a  far-off  and  remote  vision  of  the  soul. 

I  know  well  the  thoughts  and  hopes  that  I  should  desire  to 
speak ;  but  they  are  evasive,  subtle  things,  and  too  often,  hke 
shy  birds,  will  hardly  let  you  approach  them.  But  I  would  add 
that  life  has  not  been  for  me  a  dreamy  thing,  lived  in  soft  fantastic 
reveries ;  indeed,  it  has  been  far  the  reverse.  I  have  practised 
activity.  I  have  mixed  much  with  my  fellows ;  I  have  taught, 
worked,  organised,  directed.  I  have  watched  men  and  boys ;  I 
have  found  infinite  food  for  mirth,  for  interest,  and  even  for  grief. 
But  I  have  grown  to  feel  that  the  ambitions  which  we  preach  and 
the  successes  for  which  we  prepare  are  very  often  nothing  but  a 
nussing  of  the  simple  road,  a  troubled  wandering  among  thorny 
by-paths  and  dark  mountains.  I  have  grown  to  beUeve  that  the 
one  thing  worth  aiming  at  is  simplicity  of  heart  and  life ;  that 
one's  relations  with  others  should  be  direct  and  not  diplomatic; 
that  power  leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  that  meanneaa,  and 
hardness,  and  coldness  are  the  unforgivable  sins  ;  that  conven- 
tionality is  the  mother  of  dreariness  ;  that  pleasure  exists  not  in 
virtue  of  material  conditions,  but  in  the  joyful  heart ;  that  the 
world  ia  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  place ;  that  congenial 
labour  is  the  secret  of  happiness  ;  and  many  other  things  which 
seem,  as  I  write  them  down,  to  be  dull  and  trit«  comnionplacai, 
but  are  for  me  the  bright  jewels  which  I  have  found  beside  the 
way. 

It  is,  then,  from  College  Windows  that  I  look  forth.    But  even 
so,  though  on  the  one  hand  I  look  upon  the  green  and  sheltei^^ 
garden,  with  its  air  of  secluded  recollection  and  repose,  a  place  of 
quiet  pacing  to  and  fro,  of  sober  and  joyful  musing ;  yet  on  aaotlua 
side  I  see  the  court,  with  all  its  fresh  and  shiftin     "  '  vift 

interchange  of  study  and  activity;  and  on  yet  anu  :    ad 
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street  where  the  infinite  juigeant  of  humanity  gOM  feo 
and  ^,  a  tide  full  of  sound  and  foam,  of  baainesa  ami  laughter, 
and  of  sorrow,  too,  and  sickncu,  and  the  funeral  pomp  of  death. 

This,  then,  is  my  point  of  view.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  it  it 
not  gloomy,  and  equally  that  it  ia  not  uproarious.  I  can  boast  of  no 
deep  philoijophy,  for  I  feel,  like  Dr.  Johnson's  simple  friend  Edwards, 
that '  I  have  tried,  too,  in  my  time,  to  be  a  philosopher,  but — I  don't 
know  how — checrfulnew  waa  always  breaking  in.'  Neither  is  it 
the  point  of  view  of  a  profound  and  erudite  student,  with  a  deep 
belief  in  the  eflicacy  of  usi^less  knowledge.  Neither  am  I  a 
lonrist,  for  I  have  loved  beauty  better  than  laughter ;  nor  a 

kntimentaliat,  for  I  have  abhorred  a  weak  dalliance  with  personal 
emotiona.  It  ia  hard,  then,  to  say  what  I  am ;  but  it  ia  my  hope 
that  thia  may  emerge.    My  desire  is  but  to  r<'  with  my 

iMden,  to  ap«ak  aa  in  a  oomfortablo  tHe-a-tftc,  <>i  noe.  and 

hope,  and  patience.  I  have  no  wiah  to  disguise  the  hard  and 
ugly  thing*  of  11  f*' ;  they  ar«  there,  whether  one  diagoiaea  them  or 
not ;  but  I  think  that  unleas  one  is  a  profosaed  peycholofpat  or 
atatiatician  one  geta  littla  good  by  dwolUng  upon  them.    I  have 

Iways  believe<i  that  it  is  better  to  stiniulutc  than  to  correct,  to 
Lify  rather  timn  to  puniidi,  to  lielp  rather  tlian  to  blame.  If 
there  is  one  attitude  that  I  fear  and  hate  more  than  another  it  ia 
the  attitude  of  tlte  cynte.  I  believe  with  all  my  soul  in  romance : 
that  is,  in  s  certain  high-hearted,  eager  dealing  with  Ufe.  I  think 
that  one  oogbt  to  expect  to  find  thinga  beautiful  and  people 
interesting,  not  to  take  delight  in  detecting  meanneaaes  and  failures. 
And  there  is  yet  another  class  of  temperament  for  which  I  have  a 
deep  detcetation.  I  mean  the  assured,  the  positive,  the  Pharisaical 
temper,  that  b«>Iiev(»  itxelf  to  \m  inr  My  in  the  right  and  ita 

opponenta    indubitably  in   the  wt"  '    people  who  deal  in 

axioma  and  oertaintiea,  who  think  that  compromise  ia  weak  and 
ity  vulgar.  I  detest  authority  in  every  form ;  I  am  a 
republican.  In  literature,  in  art,  in  life.  I  think  that  the 
ly  oondtuions  worth  coming  to  are  one's  own  oonduaiona.  If 
march  with  the  verdict  of  the  connoisaears,  ao  much  the 
batter  for  the  oonnoiaacurs  ;  if  they  do  not  no  march,  so  much  the 
better  for  oneaelt.  Everyone  cannot  admire  and  love  everything  ; 
bot  let  a  man  look  at  tilings  fairly  and  without  prejudice,  and 
make  bia  own  aeleotion,  holding  to  it  tirmly,  but  not  endeavooring 
lo  impoee  bia  taato  upon  others ;  defending,  if  needs  be,  his  pie- 
ferenoea,  bat  making  no  claim  to  aathority. 
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The  time  of  my  life  that  I  consider  to  have  been  wasted,  bom 
the  intellectual  point  of  view,  was  the  time  when  I  tried,  in  a 
spirit  of  dumb  loyalty,  to  admire  all  the  things  that  were  said  to 
be  admirable.  Better  spent  was  the  time  when  I  was  finding  oat 
that  much  that  had  received  the  stamp  of  the  world's  approval 
was  not  to  be  approved,  at  least  by  me ;  best  of  all  was  the  time 
when  I  was  learning  to  appraise  the  value  of  things  to  myself,  and 
learning  to  love  them  for  their  own  sake  and  mine. 

Re«pcct  of  a  deferential  and  constitutional  type  is  out  of  place 
in  art  and  literature.  It  is  a  good  enough  guide  to  begin  one's 
pilgrimage  with,  if  one  soon  parts  company  from  it.  Rather  one 
must  learn  to  give  honour  where  honour  is  due,  to  bow  down  in 
true  reverence  before  all  spirits  that  are  noble  and  adorable, 
whether  they  wear  crowns  and  bear  titles  of  honour,  or  whether 
they  are  simple  and  unnoted  persons,  whn  w<»ar  no  gold  on  their 
garments. 

Sincerity  and  simplicity !  if  I  could  nnJy  say  how  I  reverence 
them,  how  I  desire  to  mould  my  life  in  accordance  with  them ! 
And  I  would  leaun.  too,  swiftly  to  detect  the  Uving  spirits,  whether 
they  be  young  or  old,  in  which  these  great  qualities  reign. 

For  I  believe  that  there  is  in  life  a  great  and  guarded  city,  of 
which  we  may  be  worthy  to  be  citizens.  We  may  be,  if  we  ai« 
blest,  always  of  the  happy  number,  by  some  kindly  gift  of  God ; 
but  we  may  also  through  misadventure  and  pain,  through  errors 
and  blunders,  learn  the  way  thither.  And  sometimes  we  discern 
the  city  afar  oft,  with  her  radiant  spires  and  towers,  her  walls  of 
strength,  her  gates  of  pearl ;  and  there  may  come  a  day,  too,  when 
we  have  found  the  way  thither,  and  enter  in ;  happy  if  we  go  no 
more  out,  but  happy,  too,  even  if  we  may  not  rest  there,  becaoM 
we  know  that,  however  far  we  wander,  there  is  always  a  heard^ 
for  us  and  welcoming  smiles. 

I  speak  in  a  parable,  but  those  who  are  timimg  tho  w  a  v 
understand  me,  however  dimly;  and  those  who  have  fouuil  the 
way,  and  seen  a  little  of  the  glory  of  the  place,  will  smile  at  the 
page  and  say  :  '  So  he,  too,  is  of  the  city.' 

The  city  is  known  by  many  names,  and  wears  different  a^>ccts 
to  different  hearts.  But  one  thing  is  certain — that  no  one  who 
has  entered  there  is  ever  in  any  doubt  again.  He  may  wa 
far  from  the  walla,  he  may  visit  it  but  rarely,  but  it  stands  th« 
in  peace  and  glory,  the  one  true  and  real  thing  for  him  in  mortal 
time  and  in  whatever  lies  beyond. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

by  tho  Loire  tbo  pra^s  wua  om      '  '      •I'u.     The 
tob^  tPm  like  billowy  clouds  tif  c>in*'i  i  )ur  over- 

hanging the  rapid,  turbid  watem  of  the  Loire,  that  ran  among  it« 
bknd  aandbanks,  purple  and  diill  blae,  under  the  purpio  rain 
elond  that  wan  rolling  ddwik  th*;  vre»t«ni  sky,  diacloaing  tbo  btirrtui^ 
sapphire  of  the  zenith.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  river  the  villas  of 
suburb  showed  in  gtimpaes  of  white  among  their  groves  and 
lens. 

On  this  morning  of  May  this  meadow  of  mid-Franno  wore  the 

of  a  racecourBc  in  some  remote  comer  of  an  English  con* 

a  few  rough  scnts  took  the  plact^  nf  a  grand  stand,  thu  pixi' 

raa  scarcely  marked  off  from  tho  meadow,  and  tho  weighing-shed 

a  teat.    The  horses  were  a  mixed  ooUeetion — racehorM-H,  how 

r,  being  absent  from  it — and  the  jockejra  also  mixed :  for  though 

greater  number  were  gentlemen  riding  their  own  mounts, 

liere  were  among  them  two  valcte,  a  sailor,  and  two  or  three  of 

the  small  English  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Tours.     But  all  wore 

jorkey  caps  and  parti -ooloureti  jackets,  some  of  siik  axui  some  of 

calico,  gaudy  enough  for  any  racecourse  in  tho  world — all  except 

ona,  who  wore  instead  a  coarse  blue  cotton  shirt,  caralsMly  open 

at  a  fine  statuesque  throat,  and  no  (Mjvering  on  iiin  thick,  Hlightly 

ippled,    dark    hair.      He    was    a    man    about    live  foot  ten  in 

att  alight  a«  a  blade  of  wcU-tompercd  st«vl  is  slight,  his  pale 

were  delicately  aquihne.     But  it  was  not   his   phyaical 

ivalitiea  that  made  him  romarkablv.     It  was  a  certain  pride  nnd 

power  in  his  aspect,    the   glance  of   his   grey-blue   eye,    wludi 

narked  him  oat  as  one  bom  to  commatui.    And  be  did  oonuaand. 

(en  came  and  went,  taking  his  advice  and  his  orders.     But  while 

Jainly  dominating  the  scene,  be  was  a  penonage  <)uite  apart  from 

sporting  and  pseudo-sporting  man  about  him :  the  ziden 

'*  OopTTlgbt,  1906,  by  Ura.  llMgatcl  L.  Woods,  la  tha  tTBitod  Suts*  of  Amcrlei. 
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Btanding  besido  their  mounts,  with  legs  apart,  backs  bent,  and 
hands  behind  thAm,  toying  with  their  whips ;  the  young  gentle* 
men  with  betting-books  and  spring-glasses,  who  lounged  round, 
arm  in  arm,  discussing  the  horses'  points  and  the  odds  against 
them,  and  agreeing  that  the  Tours  meetings  were  vastly  improved 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

'  It's  Charlesworth's  doing,'  observed  a  young  gentleman 
whose  French  coiffure  a  la  Titus  sunnounted  a  good-natured  English 
face.  '  Queer  thing  that  a  bookish  fellow  like  him  shotild  be  such 
a  devilish  clever  rider  and  all  that.  Damned  clever  fellow,  Charles* 
worth  I ' 

'  Daresay  he  is,'  returned  his  companion,  who  wore  a  spying- 
glass  in  one  eye  and  peered  over  the  top  of  the  marvellous  edifice 
of  his  neck-cloth.  '  Got  to  be  clover  to  earn  his  living,  I  suppose. 
Damned  insolent  fellow,  I  call  him.' 

'  Oh,  damn  it,  now  !  It's  precious  lucky  for  Featherstone,  you 
know,  getting  Charlesworth  to  ride  Bluestocking.  Hadn't  a 
chance  with  anyone  else  on  her.' 

'  Hasn't  a  chance  now,'  and  he  of  the  spy-glass  laughed  ill* 
naturedly.  '  Craven's  got  the  race  in  his  hands  with  Merlin. 
Damned  glad  to  see  Charlesworth  soimdly  beaten.' 

'  You  won't,'  affirmed  the  '  Titus  '  hotly.  '  Craven's  a  fool. 
I'll  lay  you  five  to  one  on  Bluestocking,' 

'  Done !  *  returned  the  spy-glass ;  and  the  pair  had  their 
betting-books  out  and  entered  the  bet  as  carefully  as  though  they 
had  been  at  Newmarket. 

The  little  British  crowd  that  sate  on  the  rough  seats  and  Ban 
tered  about  the  meadow  was  at  once  more  or  less  mixed  than  it 
would  have  been  on  British  soil.  There  were  countenances  there 
as  weighty  as  any  that  were  seen  at  the  Council  boards  of  Europe — 
faces  of  judges  from  London  and  Calcutta,  of  commercial  mag* 
nat«8,  of  poUticians,  scholars,  and  divines.  There  were  a  ' 
sumptuous  yoimg  men  attired  with  a  kind  of  French  dandj 
but  more  who  wore  threadbare  English  clothes,  donned  with  s 
certain  neatness  and  finish  which  gave  their  wearers  the  stamp  of 
Engfish  gentlemen.  A  few  ladies  were  dressed  in  the  last  cremations 
of  Parisian  modistes,  but  more  wore  the  brave  yet  sad  air  of  women 
who  have  once  more  goaded  the  worn-out  dress  and  bonnet  into  a 
shape  as  near  the  newest  as  it  will  go.  And  not  a  few  of  these 
men  and  women  were  not  merely  pitiably  threadbare  in  tbeir 
attire,  but  tragically  thin  in  face  and  form.    There  WM  •  spx 


of  prisonen  of  war,  spick-aod-span  6gui(»,  atill  vigorous  and  alort, 
bespeaking  career*  interrupted  bat  not  irnarievably  cut  short. 
Over  tbo  rest,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  activity,  there  hunj;  an 
indefinable  atmosphere  uf  lassitude,  of  unreality,  as  of  people 
moving  in  an  agitated  dream  which  yet  thety  know  to  bo  a  dream. 
For  these  were  the  d  tenut,  the  hapless  Hnglish  whom  trade,  or 
pleMure,  or  education  had  taken  to  France  early  in  the  ycM  1803. 
•od  whom  Napoleon  had  detained  there  as  prisoners  for  eleven 
jears,  with  a  few  execptiuns,  made  chiefly  in  the  case  of  those  who 
had  powerful  Whig  connections.  The  most  unfortunate  were  in 
fortreas  dungeons  and  dobtf^rs*  pri*on<«.  the  gri'alijr  number  at 
Verdun ;  the  most  favoured  and  respected  at  Tours.  They  were 
allowed  the  illusory  sum  of  thre<i  sous  a  day  to  starve  upon,  and 
>me  starved  outright.  But  for  the  most  part  thoy  lived  on  pro  • 
ihons  reraittanceH  from  friends  at  home — themselves  perhaps 
poor — or  the  charity  of  the  richer  e.iilos  whoso  drafts  the  bankers 
oontanoed  to  honour,  in  spite  of  Imperial  rescripts  to  the  contrary. 
For  a  provincial  town  naturally  prefers  to  have  rich  men  spending 
money  to  having  beggars  starving  in  its  streets.  Bosides,  the 
Bflasting  war  was  not  so  {lopular  in  France  that  Prcncli 
were  steeled  affainst  victim:^  so  h^lplew,  Enttlish  though 
they  were. 

A  few  French  wero  amon;^  flio   i        ■■:■■'  ,  ,  ■      i   i     ■•  itlirr 

to  stroll  and  tilk  than  to  watch  tli'  i.>  <  I  i  .  -  ..  •  .  :.  iil 
Gaspard  and  his  wife,  that  now  over-blown  flower  of  the  Manx^ill'-M 
market-place,  whom,  as  sergeant  of  eha*seur$,  h'  '  !  —  1  "il 
from  all  competitors.    The  General  was  a  justili  hus- 

band. He  preferred  to  see  his  wife  in  the  society  of  the  rich  Kng- 
lish  rather  than  in  that  of  the  few  French  officers  of  the  gorrison 
Re  did  not  object  to  his  wifo's  receiving  handsome  prcaeuts,  and 
ho  had  heard  and  observed  that  the  English  did  not  oft4Ui  pay 
seriously  compromising  attentions  to  married  women;  also,  if  any- 
one did,  be  the  Governor  had  the  powvr  to  punish  him.  Tnily 
the  young  man,  on  whom  this  lady  of  Ubcrol  manners  smiled,  had 
to  steer  a  course  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Too  cold  or  too 
penurious  to  please  fidadame,  or  aasidnonB  or  favoured  enough  to 
rouse  a  sudden  spasm  of  jealousy  in  the  Giroeral,  they  went  equally 
liable  to  find  tliemselves  on  the  rood  to  prison.  But  if  the  jealous 
husband  hod  become  aware  that  not  a  cbgle  man  among  the 
} '  I  tons  of  Tariona  a^  and  (ortmMs  whom  circnmstanoee 

co...i^.v  ...U  to  bow  the  ksee  in  the  ra/ofw  of  Mxiame  Uaspard,  fdft 
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one  glimmer  of  admiration  for  her  over-blovrn.  :'. 
person,  certainly  ho  would  have  consigned  them  all  u  i  ii  .  i,  . 
tion  to  prison.  And  since  France  herself  lay  almost  aa  mooh 
under  the  heel  of  the  soldier  as  her  conquered  countries,  the  civiltan 
magnates  of  Tours  were  also  desirous  to  stand  well  with  the  militarj 
Govenior  and  his  wife.  M.  Gerard,  the  banker,  a  timid  little 
man  with  small  side  whiskers,  was  dreadfully  annoyed  when  hia 
sister-in-law,  Madame  Gtrard,  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  Um 
becks  and  nods  of  La  Generate — conapicuoua  enough,  since  the 
Governor's  lady  wore  a  gilded  helmet  with  a  whole  forest  of  white 
and  crimson  plumes  waving  above  her  paunted  face.  Slightly 
bowing,  the  handsome  Madame  Gerard  swept  by,  her  pretty 
daughter  Carohne  in  her  wake,  like  a  frigate  in  the  wake  of  a  three- 
decker.  The  old  Baronne  de  Ferriet,  who  sat  in  a  wheeled  chair, 
looking  like  a  bag  of  something  soft,  under  a  large  bonnet,  lifted 
the  bristles  of  her  eyebrows  and  moustache  as  she  saw  the  pair  go 
by.  She  kept  her  sickly,  over-dressed  grandson  at  her  side  bv  the 
injudicious  administration  of  sweets,  while  her  daughter-in-law. 
whose  low  birth  provoked  her  everlasting  rage,  stood  meekly 
behind  her  chair — a  graceful,  dark-eyed  young  woman  with  An 
abundance  of  silky  dark  brown  hair  and  a  face  much  more  refined 
than  that  of  the  old  Baronne,  her  mother-in-law.  Jahleel  Brenton. 
the  sailor,  and  his  wife  stood  conversing  with  the  Baronne,  half 
out  of  kindness,  half  out  of  loyalty ;  as  every  good  Briton  must 
sympathise  with  a  plundered  and  fallen  nobility. 

'  There  goes  the  widow  Gerard,'  croaked  the  old  lady.  '  That 
woman  must  spend  mad  sums  on  her  toilette.  When  is  she  going 
to  marry  her  daughter  ?  She  should  do  so  soon,  though  with  that 
dowry  I  suppose  a  girl's  reputation  does  not  count.  \V1iat  do  vou 
say,  Madame  Brenton  1  Do  you  think  the  handsome  fellow  of  a 
Professor  Charles — how  do  you  call  kini  ? — is  the  lover  of  the 
mother  or  the  daughter,  or  of  both  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Brenton  blushed  deeply,  and  lost  hold  of  her  French  in 
her  distressed  modesty. 

*  Avast  there,  your  ladyship  f  *  observed  Captain  Brenton  in 
English.  Then  dropping  into  French  :  '  The  Gerard  ladies  are  wry 
good  friends  of  ours,  Madame.  We  do  not  believe  at  all  in  any 
such  silly  scandal.  Neither  does  anyone  else  who  has  the  pleasurt 
of  knowing  them  well.' 

The  mascuhne  voice,  pleasant  but  firm,  recalled  the  old  Baronr 
to  her  manners. 
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*  A  little  acerbity  oo  the  part  of  on  old  woman  i«  poxhaps  par- 
donable, Montuour.'  Khe  said  with  a  nigh  and  a  ahrug  of  the  shoulders, 
'rinoe  these  people  bought  from  the  Government  our  pro|i<rty 
of  which  we  were  robbed  at  the  Revolution.' 

Her  auditora  became  aympatbctio  ;  unaware  that  the  estate  of 
Lobeao  had  been  very  heavily  mortgaged,  and  that  the  late  M. 
P^gauz  had  remitted  sums  fully  equal  to  it;s  value  to  its  owners 
d  I  '     ftnigration.     Meantime  Madame  Gerard  bad  joined  the 

gr  1   Indian  judge — Mr.  Chester — and  hi.i  pretty  wife  and 

daughter,  and  they  abio  were  talking  scandal.  Their  subject  wa« 
young  Fcathorstone,  heir  to  the  great  UpperdAle  estates,  who, 
having  but  a  craven  spirit  in  his  large  body,  was  said  to  haw  gone 
far  in  his  submission  to  the  exactions  and  familiarities  of  Madame 
Gaapani.  and  to  be  now  in  her  black  booln,  since  »hn  had  dis- 
covered who  it  was  that  had  given  the  emeralds  to  Mllr>.  Panarh*', 
the  actreaa  from  Pari.*). 

*  Between  the  jealous  husband  and  the  iunuus  wm:  n  k*  irruuu 
this  unforturiat4;  g«-rit.I(^man  has  the  mad  fate  to  spend  the  next  year 
at  least  in  prison  ! '  laughed  Madame  Q^rard. 

The  judge  looked  grave. 

'  Featherstone  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  despised,'  be  mid* 
'  Qw  voukz-votu,  Madame !  We  Engliiih  are  not  made  to  do 
nothing  well.  At  home,  I  beUeve,  young  Fcatherstono  would  be 
rwpeet«bly  aiul  harmlea^ly  occupied  in  Parliament  and  the  hunting 
field.' 

'  You  pity  Featherstone  1 '  cried  Madame  CWrard,  '  Yet  where* 
ever  ho  was  he  wonld  be  the  same,  rich  and  a  fool.  What,  then,  of 
CbMlM--of  Charlesworth  !  There,  indeed,  ia  a  fine  talent,  »  fiM 
career  broken  and  thrown  away  ! ' 

*  True,'  returned  the  judge.    *  That  yoong  man  ooold  have 
en  first  in  any  pr(>fe.'i:<i<in  ho  hod  chosen.     He  is  so  much  to  bo 

pitied  that  I  do  not  wonder  if,  of  late,  be  too '     He  stopped 

abort,  and  in  vain  Madame  (ji-rard  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

'  I  think  we  are  all  much  to  bo  pitied.*  sighed  Mn.  Cheater. 
*  We  seem  to  be  left  here  forgott«m  even  by  nur  own  oottntrymen.' 

*  It  is  true,  Madame,'  cried  Uadame  G^ard  at  the  top  of  her 
voioe,  *  you  arc  the  vir.tims  of  aa  great,  a^  •:  of 

on  the  port  of  Napoleon  a«  the  tr. ..,  !k  he 

tbe  ^lamsh  prinoea.    On  that  ail  Europe  cried  — ' 

*  Ay,  and   rightly— the  ruffian ! '  ahoatad   the  calm    jodga, 
Jy  boiling,  an4  striking  the  ground  with  bia  stick. 
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His  lady  squeezed  his  arm,  which  was  linked  in  her  own,  and 
laid  a  pleading  hand  on  Madame  Gerard's. 

'  Hush  !  Pray  be  careful.  You  know  it  is  not  safe  to  mention 
him.' 

Madame  Gerard  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'  My  dear  friend  !     Kctc,  among  EngUsh  people  !  * 

'  No  place  seems  safe,'  returned  Mrs.  Chester.  '  Think  of  tfce 
Murrays  !  It  i»  a  mystery  how  things  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
poUce.' 

*  Ay,  that  in  itself  is  enough  to  choke  an  Englishman  ! '  cried 
the  judge.  '  Not  being  able  to  say  what  you  choose.  Damned 
tyranny ! ' 

Mrs.  Cheater  interposed  hastily  : 

*  After  all  there  is  much  that  is  pleasant  in  our  life  here.' 
'  Ah,  bah,  my  dear  !     It  is  not  so  bad  for  you  women,'  re^ 

Madame  Gerard.  '  But  for  you  also  it  becomes  terrible  when 
you  have  daughters  to  marry.  Your  beautiful  Miss  Blanche  most 
be  nearly  eighteen  by  now.  See  how  far  away  she  is  leading 
Caroline.* 

'  They  are  talking  with  so  much  seriousness,'  observed 
judge, '  that  it  is  certain  they  are  discussing  the  fashions.' 

Nor  was  he  wrong. 

Ami  in  anu  the  young  ladies  advanced,  Caroline  descri 
with  animation  the  charming  or  ridiculous  toilettes  she  had 
week  since  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  diverging  to  discuss  how  ll 
this  important  season  of  the  year  Blanche  might  best  lay  out  ber 
scanty  dress  allowance.  But  all  the  while  Caroline  was  better  awan 
than  Blanche  that  they  were  drawing  near  the  edge  of  the  cooiae, 
not  far  from  the  rough  little  platform  which  served  for  the  judge's 
box.  The  spectators  had  not  elsewhere  been  sufficient  to  obscui* 
the  view  of  the  horses,  and  Caroline  had  never  lost  sight  of  them 
all  the  time  she  had  been  chatting  to  the  Chesters,  although  she  hftd 
barely  mentioned  the  race.  The  course  was  cleverly  laid  out,  so 
as  to  make  the  most  of  the  space  at  command,  and  this  was  the 
third  and  last  lap.  There  had  been  a  gradual  concourse  of  the 
spectators  to  see  the  finish,  and  now  there  was  a  scamper  across  of 
the  sporting  men  who  had  been  watching  the  vicissitudes  of  0» 
whole.  The  girls  were  but  just  in  time  to  get  a  good  place.  CraninJ 
over  the  ropes  to  look  down  a  long  stretch  of  the  course,  they  saw  a 
whole  bunch  of  bright  colours  sweep  roimd  a  corner  and  break  up 
as  it  were  into  scattered  individual  shapes  of  men  and  hones  m 
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thej  settled  down  to  the  last  gallop  up  the  straight.  But  before 
that  there  bad  already  beeo  two  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Geld. 
A  grej  hone,  ridden  by  a  jockey  in  white  satin,  with  green  sleevee, 
had  shot  round  the  comer  first  of  all.  and  a  knot  of  men,  beaded  by 
a  man  with  a  spying-glass  in  his  eye,  bad  rained  the  exultant  shoot, 
*  Merlin  wins ! '  Caroline  clenched  one  little  hand.  The  bay  mare, 
carrying  a  rider  in  a  rough  blue  shirt,  was  quite  distinctly  behind, 
and  hers  was  not  the  only  counU>riaru<i>  that  fell. 

But  those  who  had  thoroughly  followed  the  race  knew  that 
Merlin  had  been  further  ahead  of  the  field  in  the  preceding  lap. 
and  that  Bluestocking  had  been  behind  several  of  them.      Now 
ahe  was  going  strong,  while  Merlin  had  done  his  beHt  and  was 
beginning  to  labour.    The  mare  was  drawing  up  every  moment, 
and  the  least  interested  of  the  crowd  ceased  talking  and  strained 
forward  to  watch  the  finish  of  the  race.     The  look  of  settled  aatia* 
faction  on  the  leading  rider  s  face,  increasing  almost  to  a  smite, 
when  the  faint  shout  of  '  .Merlin  wins ! '  passed  down  the  wind. 
suddenly  faded.    Ue  glanced  round  and  saw  Charleswortli  and 
Bluestocking  hardly  a  length  behind.     Suddenly  panic-stricken,  he 
leaned  forward  and  urged  Merlin  to  a  final  spurt.     The  good  horse, 
labouring  hard,  made  a  last  effort,  but  Bluestocking  also  shot 
forward  ;  and  as,  with  the  rest  of  the  field  mere  unobserved  patches 
o(  ooloar  in  their  roar,  the  bay  and  the  grey  came  thundering  up 
the  straight  course,  amid  the  wild  shouts  of  their  supporters,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  spectators  to  tell  which  was  first.      But  as  they 
paaed  the  judge  the  cry  of   '  Bluestocking  wins !  *  finally  rose 
high,  drowning,  extinguishing  the  rival  shoats,  for  Bloestockijig 
had  come  in  first  by  ban*ly  a  neck.     It  had  taken  all  that  Cbarles- 
wordi  knew  to  give  hor  the  race,  and  oven  the  little  party  of  his 
opponents  could  hardly  withhold  their  admiration.     The  rest  of 
the  men  crowded  round  him  in  Inud  onthnsiasm.    Even  the  ladies 
esagbt  the  infectiun  and  waved  their  bandkeiohiefs  and  shouted. 
Madame  Gerard's  voice  was  clearly  audible,  and  her  handkerchief 

ttered  perfume  to  the  wind.     Caroline  said  and  did  nothing, 
hardly  even  smiled ;  but  her  eyes  hrighten^Hi  and  Ixt  cheeks 
flashed  slightly. 

One  of  the  few  men  who  had  not  crowds.]  to  the  rop<;s 
was  the  owner  of  Bluestocking.  He  saw  the  tiiuKh  standing  on  a 
seat,  with  Madame  Gaspard  holding  on  to  his  coat  uttering  cries 
not  of  excitement,  but  first  of  tenor,  rral  or  pretended,  at  her 
I  poaitioa.  theo  of  annoyaooe  at  the  inattention  of  her 
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cavalier.  When  the  r&oe  was  over  he  leapt  down  with  a  wboopd 
triumph,  and  was  still  grinning  unbecomingly,  when  }t»6ai 
Qaspard  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  her  presence  by  poldngh 
enormouB  back  with  her  little  ivory-handled  pokraaol. 

*  Are  you  leaving  me  here,  Edouard  ?     O,  jou  En^thna 
You  all  of  you  prefer  a  horse  to  a  woman  !  * 

Edward  Featherstone  had  not  presence  of  mind  to  pnM 
against  the  imputation.  Indeed,  he  waa  almost  too  excited  ts 
remember  to  be  afraid  of  Madame  Gaspard.  With  a  few  i&» 
herent  French  words  about  the  mare  and  the  race,  he  mechaoiMJ^ 
allowed  her  to  take  his  arm  and  restrain  bis  pace  as  they  approscM 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  about  the  winner,  whose  rider  ' 
endeavouring  to  get  to  the  weighing-shed,  aince  he  had  otkB 
matters  besides  mere  riding  to  attend  to. 

'  Dieu  !  how  handsome  he  is  ! '  cried  Madame  Qaspaid. 

'  Wee,  mais  je  vous  ai  dit,  Madame,  qui  c'est  one  ynSBia^ 
returned  Featherstone,  bored. 

'  I  was  not  talking  about  your  horse,  great  stupid !    I  *> 
talking  about  the  young  man  who  rides  him.' 

Charlesworth  was  certainly  looking  his  best,  with  the  li?bt  a 
battle  and  victory  on  his  face.  While  Madame  Gaspard's  e^s 
were  fixed  on  him,  he  caught  sight  of  the  Gerard  ladies,  and,  ton 
ing  in  the  saddle,  bestowed  on  them  one  of  his  attractive  smikt 
a  smile  of  a  kind  which  is  accounted  to  a  man  for  a  quality.  Y(t 
it  was  not  the  smile  but  the  direction  of  it  which  stimulated  Madaoi 
Gaspard's  approbation  of  the  victorious  rider.  It  was  but  naton 
that  she  should  dislike  Madame  Gerard,  since  that  royally  ouo* 
stituted  bourgeoise  made  no  pretence  of  respecting  Madame  h 
Generale's  position  or  personality.  Natural,  too,  that  she  should 
believe  the  story  which  made  Charlesworth  Madame  Geraid'i 
lover. 

Featherstone  was  being  congratulated  on  all  aides.  He  vai 
smiling  fooUshly,  red  and  bloated  with  triumph  aa  with  stzo^i 
wine. 

'  M.  Fedderatone,'  she  said,  *  you  must  present  me  the  con- 
queror, the  hero.     I  wish  to  felicitate  him  on  his  triumph.' 

Featherstone  did  not  hear,  but  the  point  of  the  httle  ivory 
handled  parasol,  wielded  by  a  determined  hand,  recalled  him  to  t 
sense  of  his  responsibilities.  The  commands  of  the  lady  conU 
not  at  that  moment  be  fulfilled,  but  she  consented  to  wait  till  tb* 
ceremony  of  weighing  out  had  been  performed,  and  the  pace  il 
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'which  the  mare  was  walking  being  faster  than  was  agreeable  to 
her,  she  even  let  Featherstone  go  on,  and  consented  to  take  Mr. 
Chester's  arm  as  far  as  the  paddock.  Others  were  walking  in  the 
same  direction;  among  them  the  Gerard  ladies,  with  M.  Gerard,  the 
banker,  and  his  son  Aristide,  just  home  from  Paris.  M.  Gerard  had, 
like  Madame  Gaspard,  marked  the  smile  which  passed  between  his 
sister-in-law  and  Charleaworth,  and  also  with  annoyance,  but  of  a 
different  kind.  The  intimacy  of  Madame  Gerard,  and  more  particu- 
larly his  niece,  with  this  penniless  yet  independent  foreigner  was  a 
perennial  source  of  annoyance  to  him.  But  he  was  a  timid  man, 
and  she  a  high-tempered  and  determined  woman,  with  the  faintest 
possible  respect  for  the  convenances  which  sustained  his  universe. 
Besides,  she  bad  a  large  interest  in  the  bank,  inherited  from  her 
father  and  husband,  which,  with  her  business  capacity  and  energetic 
character,  it  was  difficult  to  ignore.  This  source  of  income  and  her 
landed  estates  made  up  a  fortune  which,  divided  between  an  only 
remaining  son  and  Caroline,  made  the  girl  a  desirable  bride  for 
Aristide,  whatever  her  eccentricities.  Aristide  was  now  walking  at 
his  cousin's  side.  Complaisant  doctors  had  ensured  him  relief  from 
mihtary  duties  after  one  year  in  a  garrison  town,  and  he  was  study 
ing  banking  in  Paris,  where  he  was  considered  by  some  ladies  tr^sjoli 
garfon.  He  had  neat,  insignificant  features,  a  white  skin,  and  care- 
fully curled  black  hair.  His  high  neck-cloth  and  the  rolled  collar 
of  his  coat  emphasised  the  narrowness  and  feeble  slope  of  his 
shoulders. 

'  I  seem  to  recognise  my  former  professor,'  observed  he,  glancing 
at  the  wild-haired,  rudely  clad  rider  of  Bluestocking  through  a 
contemptuous  spying-glass.  '  Mon  Dieu  I  what  an  animal  !  Look 
at  that,  and  before  ladies  !  Heally  that  fellow  is  a  complete  savage.' 

'  You  pay  him  a  compliment,  and  one  which  he  merits,'  retorted 
Madame  Gerard,  bestowing  a  look  on  her  nephew  as  frankly  con- 
temptuous as  that  he  had  bestowed  on  his  boyhood's  instructor. 
*  There  are  many  things  about  the  soul  and  particularly  the  body 
of  a  savage,  Aristide,  which  you  do  well  not  to  envy,  as  you  cannot 
acquire  them.' 

'  My  dear  aunt,'  rephed  the  young  man,  laughing  affectedly, 
'  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  don't  understand  you,  for  I  beheve  you 
are  talking  your  favourite  Rousseau,  whom  nobody  reads  nowa- 
days. But  tell  me,  my  cousin,  without  the  help  of  any  philosopher, 
what  do  yoix  think  of  our  good  professor's  extraordinary  costume  ? ' 

Carohne's  colour  heightened,  but  not,  as  Aristide  imagined,  with 
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the  blush  of  modesty.     She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground  and  spoW 
stiffly, 

'  Really,  my  cousin,  I  have  not  remarked,  I  <:  'now  ,  is 

effect  I  do  not  interest  myself  in  the  costume  of  g«  ■:.' 

Decidedly,  thought  M.  Gerard  and  his  son,  Caroline's  manoen 
were  improving.  She  spoke  as  a  young  lady  should  speak  to  » 
young  man  and  a  probable  suitor,  with  lowered  eyelids,  with 
hesitation,  with  blushes.  And  although  by  no  means  so  handsome 
as  her  mother,  she  was  pretty  enough  in  her  way.  Her  face  wui 
rather  round  and  dimpled,  her  large  black-fringed  eyes  were  round ; 
her  chin,  even  her  Uttle  red  mouth,  inclined  to  be  round,  and  in 
figure  she  was  plumper  than  most  girls  of  her  age.  Brought  onde? 
proper  influences,  she  might  yet  make  an  excellent  wife. 

'  Permit  these  children  to  walk  a  Uttle  in  front  of  us,  sister,' 
said  M.  Gerard;  '  there  is  a  matter  of  business  I  ana  desirous  of| 
discussing  with  you.     Aristide,  give  your  arm  to  your  cousin.* 

Aristide  obeyed. 

'  You  have  received,  my  dear  Ht-loiae,'  he  continued,  when  ihf\ 
young  ones  were  a  few  yards  ahead,  '  the  little  word  I  wrot<>  yoa  | 
about  Messrs.  Bourdand  and  Michaud  ?  ' 

'  Certainly.  We  are  so  largely  interested  in  these  firms  that,  ifl 
my  opinion,  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can  prudently  do  w 
assist  them.' 

'  Yes,  prudently  ;  there  is  the  question.  They  wish  us  \>.>  ^i»^ 
some  very  large  sums  to  this  M.  Bernstein  in  exchange  for  his 
diamonds.  I  do  not  ask  any  questions,  but  I  imagine  him  to  b* 
not  unconnected  with  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  SatUereUe.  He 
comes  from  Antwerp,  and  is  a  dealer  in  diamonds,  and  also  in  bri^ 
a-brac.  1  do  not  wish  to  call  in  one  of  our  good  townsfolk  to  judg* 
the  stones — that  ia  easily  understood — but  I  should  be  very  gl»d, 
my  dear  sister,  if  you  would  tell  me  your  opinion  of  them.  I  know 
you  to  be  a  good  judge  in  such  matters.' 

'  I  will  do  so  willingly.  Send  this  Bernstein  to  see  me  with  his 
diamonds  and  also  with  his  bric-4-brac.  He  might  possibly  have 
Bomething  which  I  should  care  to  add  to  my  collection.' 

*  You  are  really  a  ma'tresse-femme,  H^loise.  Are  you  oomiog 
next  week  to  give  me  your  advice  about  my  poor  Tinoyard  al 
Valengay  ?  ' 

The  elders  continued  discussing  practical  matters,  the  youof 
ones  the  Champs  Elys^es,  Talma,  and  the  Empress,  until  they  lud 
entered  the  rough  encloflure  which  served  as  a  paddocks    Tkey 
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ived  there  just  as  Madame  Uaiipard  had  announced  her  intention 
of  rewarding  the  victor  by  an  embrace.  The  judge  and  Captain 
Brenton  were  endeavouring  to  dioKuade  her  with  a  diffidence  at 
which  they  inwanlly  blushed  ;  since  to  know  themselves  a/raid  of 
the  Qovornor  and  his  wife  was  humihating.  But  the  lady'a  dcMr- 
mination  waa  inflexible,  fur  she  knew  Madame  Gerard  was  behind 
ber.  Krakiue  Charlesworth  came  from  weighing  out,  looking  UJce 
the  prince  of  the  world,  thought  Caroline,  for  all  bis  peasant's  drMa> 
and  quite  ignorant  of  rapidly  ooaring  catastrophe  in  the  shape  of 
Woman.  Madame  Qaspard  flew  towards  him.  '  Kneel,  Monaieur, 
kneel !  *  she  cried.  He  obeyed  in  umozenient,  and  it  seemed  an 
though  in  a  moment  her  outstretched  arms,  her  flying  drapetiea 
and  ribbons,  all  her  biUuwy  person,  must  overwhelm  him,  his  very 
bead  disappear  beneath  the  p]ume<l  surf  of  her  helmet.  Friends 
and  foes  stood  gazing  in  a  stupefaction  which  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  give  way  to  amusement.  But  close  to  the  kneeling  flguie,  tho 
lady  paused  and  cried  dramatically,  rolling  her  still  fine  eyes  : 

'  I  am  about  to  embrace  the  conqueror— it  is  the  price  of 
victory.' 

And  in  an  instant  nhe  would  have  done  it ;  but  in  that  instant 
the  conqueror,  courteous  but  grav<«.  lifted  his  hand,  and  the  hfted 
hand  arrested  her  like  the  wand  of  a  magician. 

'  .\Jas,  Madame,  you  aro  mistftken! '  cried  Charlesworth  MOMtlj; 
'  it  is  not  I  who  must  receive  the  prise.  That  would  be  against  the 
rales  of  the  sport.  The  conqueror  is  not  the  rider  of  the  horvo,  but 
its  owner.  I  may  not  allow  you  to  bestow  on  mo  an  honour  which 
belongs  by  right  to  Mr.  Featherstone.' 

Featherstone,  who  had  been  standing  by,  a  mere  spectator, 
iroddng  up  a  gradual  chuckle  at  the  situation  in  which  Charles* 
worth  found  himself,  reeled  undrr  this  sudden  blow.  Ho  felt  it 
lo  be  ahnoet  treacherous.  The  same  words  spoken  with  another 
▼oioe,  another  air,  might  have  afTrtinU*d  Madame  Qaspard,  or 
buitd  to  check  her.  But  spoken  thus  they  served  well.  She 
toaed  her  plumed  head  and  laughed  with  a  shade  of  ombamssmeni. 

*  Ah,  M.  Fcdderston  !  Let  him  take  the  money  since  he  bought 
the  horse  with  it.  Hut,  u>  you,  Monaieur,  belongs  the  filorr,  and 
it  b  on  yoo  that  Woman  bestows  the  Ijaurol.* 

Charlesworth  lifted  the  lady's  hand  and  prt'sstii 

*  I  deserve  much  pity,  Madame,' he  said, '  »M  w<  .:  j.  ,i 
of  envy.  You  have  offered  me  a  price  superb  inci'  I,  alas  t 
am  forfaiddso  to  accept  it  by  tbe  Uws  of  the*  ^                   tie  laws 
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of  honour,  and  ' — here  he  raised  his  ey«s  and  sank  his  voice  lill  it 
was  audible  to  her  alone — '  by  the  sacred  laws  of  friendship.' 

Madame  Gaspard  blushed,  looked  down,  and,  convinced  by  her 
own  vanity  of  the  young  man's  sincerity,  tried  to  think  of  some 
remark  which  should  overcome  his  scmples.  But,  fortunately  for 
him  at  this  moment,  a  member  of  the  rac«  committee  hurried  op 
to  claim  his  aasistanoe  in  some  difficulty  that  had  arisen  over  the 
entry  of  a  horse  ;  and  with  a  bow  to  Madame  Gaspard,  the  easy 
elegance  of  which  seemed  at  strife  with  the  rudeness  of  his  drest, 
Ohariesworth  vanished  from  her  circle.  But  this  little  scene, 
amusing  to  the  rest  of  the  onlookers,  kindled  a  sullen  fire  of  reaect- 
ment  against  Charlesworth  in  Featherstone's  inarticulate  909L 
Already  he  had  felt  annoyed  because  Charlesworth  had  won  money 
from  him,  for,  like  many  rich  men,  he  particularly  disliked  lotdag 
money ;  also  he  had  begun  to  be  restive  under  the  kind  of  anthori^ 
that  Charlesworth,  so  much  his  inferior  In  birth  and  fortune,  had 
gained  over  him.  He  had  now  a  further  grievance,  in  that  Charies- 1 
worth  had  first  attracted  Madame  Gaspard's  admiration  and  disn 
thrust  her  back  upon  his,  Featherstone's,  hands;  two  contn^l 
dictory  but  not  incompatible  sources  of  ofience. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

*  The  diamonds  which  would  really  attract  clients  we  want  are 
those  you  so  perversely  insist  on  wearing  yourself,  my  child,'  said 
the  merchant  sadly. 

He  was  a  large  smooth-faced  man,  white-haired,  and  well  bat 
soberly  dressed.  The  diamonds  in  question  were  not  visible  oa 
the  person  of  the  young  lady  he  addressed,  who  continued  to 
arrange  her  white  muslin  ruffle  before  a  mirror  hanging  on  tb« 
wall,  while  she  answered  : 

'  The  necklace  is  cool  and  pleasant  to  wear.  It  does  not  pindj 
my  throat  like  an  infernal  halter,  as  the  collar  of  that  Fnendt 
uniform  did.  Didn't  you  feel  frightened  when  you  had  that  oa, 
Papa  Beitistein  ?     I  can  tell  you  I  did.' 

The  placid  and  decent  mask  of  the  merchant,  so  closely  drawn 
over  the  features  of  d'Haguerty  that  it  was  in  itself  a  disguiwi 
suddenly  slipped  aside.  The  Count  straightened  himself,  hit 
nostrils  expanded  ;  he  raised  his  eyebrows  and  s|)oke. 

'  Frightened— frightened,   did   I   hear  you  say,  Dillon  '    Tf'i 


t«  I'm  well  Bcquaintcd  with  jou,  or  I  might  take  you  for  a 
oowutl. 

*  W«*re  all  cowards  by  natore,  Count.  Ooonge  ut  an  accom- 
ptuhment.     And,  after  ail,  hanging's  no  death  for  a  gentleman.' 

'  'Ti»  a  breach  of  mannen*  even  to  mention  it  in  good  society,' 
replied  the  Count  earnestly ;  '  and  as  to  "  cowards "  and 
"  frightened  " — the  truth  i*,  Pat,  my  boy,  you've  learnt  aooM 
pretty  coarae  language  from  these  common  Lnah  adventurers  and 

LEugliab  meroenariea  you've  had  the  misfortune  to  mix  with  in  the 
Peninsula.* 
Dillon  smiled  queerly. 
'  Tve  eeen  some  na«ly  forms  uf  death  there,  Papa.     Faith,  it's 
k  wonder  I  still  feel  a  distaste  for  hanging.' 
The  Count  held  up  his  hand. 

*  You're  mentioning  it  again.  Now  don't  be  above  taking  a 
leaMm  in  deportment  from  a  man  that's  been  colloquying  in  his 
day  with  half  the  crowned  heada  in  Europe — and.  my  faith,  why 
not,  when  tny  own  anoestois  were  longs  of  Ireland,  when  tlicira 
were  but  petty  bishops  and  dukes !     But,  for  heaven's  sake,  tnao, 

b«  forgetting  you're  in  the  shoes  of  a  young  lady  ! ' 
For  Patrick  havinc  dropped  into  a  chair  began  biting  the  end  of 
a  eiforiB/i 

*I  dou  t,'  sighed  i'atj-ick  !  'I  can't!  They  are  the  oruelleat 
g» ! '  and  dexterously  he  kicked  off  his  kid  slippers  one  after 
other. 

*  Now  these  oigarroi  .  .  .'  began  d'Haguerty. 

*  So  kn>g  as  yon  are  with  me,  my  dear  Count,  all  is  explained, 
you  are  a  devil  for  tobacco.' 

*Ah,  Patrick,  my  boy  1    Now  where  would  1  havi'  b<>i-ii  with 

hAaa  if  Fd  had  such  a  low  taste  as  that  T  Tii>-  gnai  .-4u<-<vi.i 
Pw  had  with  the  fair  sex  I  owe  entirely  to  the  elegant  mannwni  1 
learnt  ••  a  young  man  b all  the Oourtaof  Europe— exoeptin  England, 
where  Uiers  are  no  elegant  maanert  to  be  learnt.  I  was  reminded 
of  that  lantern-jawed  owl.  Sir  Frederick,  to^Iay  by  bearing  the 
name  of  Um  man  Qurleaworth,  whom  he  recommended  to  us. 
H6n  be  hae,  strangely  enough,  happened  to  be  right,  for  it  aesms 
the  MIow  has  thetm/i-v  at  Valenfay  when  Talleyrand  is  at  home, 

a  vast  deal  of  influence  over  Biadame  Qtoud.  thc>  banker's 
in-law— beiwlf.  it  in  uid,  an  old  amie  of  Talleyrnn'l.' 

'  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  wise  to  bring  me  marh  into  the 
company  of  ladicji,'  said  Patrick.     '  I  can  teO  yoo  I  felt  vastly 
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more  at  1117  eue  as  an  organ-grinder  ihan  I  e\*er  ahall  do 
woman.' 

'  Tou  look  the  part  very  well/  said  the  Cotmt,  scrutuusing  him. 
'  You've  only  to  study  your  ways  of  moving,  and  aitting,  and  hold- 
ing your  hands.  There,  that  ia  right !  Very  good  I  And  yon 
must  be  eenaible  that  it  is  the  most  likely  disguise  to  procure  you 
a  trte-ii-tMe  with  the  Marquise  de  Villarta.  Even  should  007 
present  plan  for  getting  into  Valen9ay  fail,  a  resi  "     young 

woman  with  fine  jewelB  to  sell  cau  surely  get  a  woi  'i>>  ladr 

while  I  am  in  Paris.'  ^| 

'  Where  I  trust  you  will  soon  find  the  girl  you  call  La  Suedoi* 
to  relieve  me  from  my  miserable  poeition.' 

'  Much  more  depends  on  when  and  where  I'm  able  to  find  a 
man  capable  of  building  our  conjurer's  box,  our  wonderful  carriage. 
As  to  the  agents  who  will  play  the  parts  of  coachman  and  servant, 
I  know  exactly  whore  to  put  my  hand  on  them ;  two  men  who  ate 
as  near  being  perfectly  trustworthy  as  such  persons  ever  are.  I 
shall  promise  them  a  very  large  sum,  and  give  them  a  handsome 
instalment  of  it.  As  to  La  Suedoise,  you  must  remember  that 
though  we  may  make  the  resemblance  between  you  and  her  great 
enough  to  deceive  a  gendarme,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  deceive 
Madame  de  Fernet.' 

'  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  deceive  ber  as  11  ij>, 
for  weeks  in  her  house  as  I  must  do,  without  your  proteci 
Surely  we  may  have  confidence  in  Madame  de  Ferriet.* 

The  Count  smiled  a  smile  which  was  as  a  gleam  of  light  he 
for  a  moment  over  dark  abysses  of  experience. 

'  Confidence  ?    Never  have  confidence  in  one  of  these  paid  agents.' 

Patrick  wondered  and  veiled  his  eyes. 

*  Think  of  the  temptations,  my  boy  !  In  a  notable  enterprii»e, 
where  a  man's  pay  and  reputation  depend  upon  his  suooesa,  be  k 
less  tempted  to  play  false  ;  but  then  the  reward  of  the  fellow  agent 
who  betrayed  him  would  also  be  great.  In  smaller  matters  it  i« 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  draw  pay  from  both  side^.  Belieiv 
me,  Dillon,  it  takes  the  honourable  feeUng  of  gentlemen  like  you  and 
me  to  make  really  valuable  agents.  And  it's  nonsense  to  think 
that  gentlemen  are  always  to  be  trusted.  There's  that  fellow  de 
Ferriet,  the  son  of  the  old  cat  here.  The  British  Gover""-"'' 
fancy  he  can  do  no  wrong  because  he  belongs  to  the  petty  no 
but  I  told  them  I  would  not  touch  their  business  uulens  '  ll 

out  of  it.    So  they've  sent  him  to  Getmany.     His  ai-:^.  - 
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iy  be  plajring  double  too  ;  bat  ahe  Ls  no  piofeasioru],  and  we  can 

ily  hfxxiwink  her.' 

'  Madame  de  Fernet  playing  doable  !  Oh,  impoaoible,  Coont ! 
She's  a  charming  woman.  But  I  do  not  (eel  nure  aboat  hood* 
vinldog  her.  It  might  be  wiser  to  tell  her  the  truth  about  me 
before  ahe  finds  it  out  for  herself.  The  l)oldfist  game  in  oft<'r>  the 
most  prudent.' 

The  Count  meditated. 

'  My  faith,  yv6,'  he  said.  *  And  the  oldest  game,  too — making 
love  to  a  woman — atill  fre<juently  anHwera.' 

Patrick  laughed. 

'  I  leave  that  to  you,  my  Count.     Yoa  have  experience.* 

*  Tnic/  replied  the  Count  cooaidering.  '  And  in  oonaequenoe 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  deceived.  Bat  at  your  age,  Dillon,  some 
dear  little  innocent  cruture  might  camiy  twir<t  ynu  round  her 
finger  and  tarn  yoa  inside  out.' 

Here  them  was  a  nuiM;  overlieu'l,  u  mi  >■  oi  •;  i  i  . !   j  mtl 

of  kicking  at  a  door.     There  wa^  a  litih    s. .  nr  \,.  ;,.'     ■  :  up 

then — one  of  those  weary  little  M^enes  which  aomettni>  tialf 

tba  ttagi-comedy  of  a  woman's  life,  sometinoes  even  nio  wuole. 
TIm  old  Baronne  de  Fernet,  furious  with  the  btigve  atkd  excite- 
tDeot  of  her  unwonted  excursion,  sat  spread  over  an  elbow  chair, 
while  the  young  Madame  de  Fernet,  betaelf  pale  from  her  lung 
waDc  and  the  spring  warmth  of  the  day,  stood  bathing  the  old 
woman's  templca  with  Eau  de  Cologne  and  water  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  objurgations. 

'  It's  running  down  my  neok,  I  tall  you,'  screamed  the  Baronne, 
Ag  back  her  fat  little  hand  and  ^ving  the  young  womMi  a 
which  sent  the  whole  contents  of  the  saucer  flying. 

'  There,  there  I  Gunuy  fool,  now  you  have  inundated  me. 
Ah,  mon  Dieu,  man  Dieu  /  to  bo  left  thus  in  my  old  age  to  the  mercy 
of  thin  vulgar  creature.  I,  who  waa  so  much  adored.  Imbecile  I 
Why  don't  you  go  on,  Henriotto  t     I  shall  faint  if  yoa  don't  take 


Here  oame  a  kicking  at  the  door,  and  a  horrid  bowling  waa 
witboot. 

'  Oh.  the  Ettle  tou-tou  !  The  dear  little  cabbage !  No,  poor 
gnmdmama  is  too  ill  to  see  him.  Run,  Henriette !  Don't  yon 
bear  the  poor  toa-too  ?  Really  yoa  have  no  heart.  It's  vwy 
daDgerons  for  weIl*bom  childrea  to  scream  like  that.  Yoa  (oiget 
that  |<o«r  aoo  ia  alao  my  grandiuin  * 
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Henriette  moved  towards  the  door. 

'  If  I  open  it,  Madame,  he  will  perhaps  push  pest  me.  ii  would 
make  you  ill  if  he  came  in.' 

'  Mon  Dieu !  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  It  will  kiO  me  if  yon 
allow  it.  Poor  child,  it  unnerves  me  to  hear  him  cry.  Pray  stop 
him  at  once.' 

'  Charles-Louis,  you  must  be  quiet  and  go  away,'  said  Henriette. 
'  YoTxr  grandmama  is  ill.' 

The  answer  came,  fortunately  disguised  in  a  tearful  howl. 

'  He  will  go  away,  Madame,  if  you  will  give  him  one  of  the 
Paris  bon-bons.' 

'  Little  love !  I  knew  he  would  go  away  when  he  onderatood 
I  wished  it.  Give  him  the  whole  honhonnHire.  He  is  just  like 
me — a  little  bit  of  a  temper,  but  such  a  good  heart.' 

The  last  scion  of  the  race  of  de  Fernet  de  Loheac  slowly  de- 
scended the  staircase,  eating  a  bonbon  on  every  step.  Acoordinglj 
the  Baronne's  dinner  was  delayed ;  the  maidservant  having  no 
mind  to  carry  up  to  the  old  mistress  a  tray  previously  raided 
by  the  young  master.  At  length,  after  a  cautious  observation  of 
the  staircase,  she  appeared,  tray  in  hand.  Her  nationality  was 
apparent  at  a  glance.  She  wore  a  mob  cap  tied  over  her  golden 
brown  hair,  with  strings  under  a  solid  pink  and  white  chin,  and 
her  buxom  person  went  clad  in  a  dark-blue  cotton  gown,  a  white 
apron  and  cross- over. 

Madame  de  Ferriet's  lodgers  being  always  English  d^lenuf,  abe 
kept  an  English  couple  as  servants.  Samuel  Venning,  the  hiial 
was  a  coachbuilder  and  something  of  an  inventor.  He  had 
over  to  Paris  in  1802  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Pren 
Grovemment  to  men  of  his  trade,  and  had  just  settled  in  basbett 
there  when  the  war  broke  out  anew.  His  small  property  waa 
immediately  seized,  and  he  and  his  wife  Susannah  were  hurriad 
away  to  Verdun  in  company  with  the  other  unfortunate  Engli^ 
residents  and  tourists  in  France.  The  Vennings  eventually  found 
employment  as  servante  in  an  English  family,  and  had  been  brongkt 
by  them  to  Tours.  The  jealousy  of  the  local  workmen  prevented 
Sam  from  getting  regular  employment  as  a  coachbuilder ;  but  his 
ingenious  brain  and  clever  fingers  were  often  employed  by  private 
patrons  who  wanted  a  miniature  carriage  for  a  dog  or  goat  ts 
draw,  or  even  a  tiny  coach  for  dolls  to  ride  in.  It  was  on  anoh  ■ 
coach  that  he  was  employed  when  Susannah  came  down  from  tie 
old  Baronne's  room  with  her  cheeks  pinker  than  usual. 
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'  I  did  UM  to  wonder  at  them  bloodthirsty  doingH  At  Revolu- 
tion time/  she  obaerved  ;  "  but  when  I  do  see  the  way  old  Madame 
do  treat  yoong  miBsus,  I  do  (eel  as  I  oould  wring  her  neck  for  * 
fauden — isB,  I  do.' 

*  B1«M  you,  she's  usAd  to  it,'  returned  Sam  absently.  IC« 
ioD^  cockney  face  waa  still  young,  but  yellow  and  melancholy.  It 
Sghted  up,  however,  as  he  ran  the  miniature  coach  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  table. 

'Look  here,  Susie,  now  ain't  it  pretty  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Ay,  you're  fine  and  clever,  that  yu  are,  lovey.  You'd  a 
made  our  fortins  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  this  yr**  nawiy  war.' 

*  If  it  hadn't  ha'  been  (or  Boncy,  jrou  mean,'  returned  Sam 
bitterly,  '  tempting  a  poor  man  over  seas,  and  then * 

The  woman  held  up  her  finp>r  nervously. 

'  It  ain't  safe,  the  way  you  talk,  Sam.  I  warm't  poor  Master 
Murray  thought  hin»elf  safe  enough  in  this  house ;  but  they  carried 
him  off  to  dungeon  they  did.  and  his  poor  lady  and  children  aaai , 
bade  to  Verdun  too.  It's  the  first  time  ever  I  remember  our  hovae 
so  near  empty.  I  hope  the  foreign  punshoneera  aa  came  in  Taesda7 
are  paying  good  money,  or  I  don't  know  whatever  young  miaaos 
wiU  do.' 

*  If  you  ask  me,'  rephed  Sam  reflectively,  '  I  should  aay  the 
yottitg  missus  was  d usher  than  usual.  She  advanced  me  a  napoleon 
to  pay  for  these  'ere  fittings,  and  she  told  me  she  was  going  to  send 
UtUe  matter  to  school.    There's  timea  when  I  begin  to  think * 

*  Well,  don't  you  go  on  thinking,  lovey.*  interrupted  hia  wife 
hastily,  '  it  ain't  safe  in  furrin  parts.  But  there  goes  churoh  clook. 
I  must  aervvy  dinner  to  missie  upstairs.  She'U  be  dull  by  herself, 
I  warm't,  with  her  Papa  gone  out.  She's  a  fine  maid,  Sam,  with 
each  a  face  of  roaes  and  lilies  as  I  nevor  thought  to  see  out  of  old 
BuBknd.' 

The  Count  had  in  fact  gone  out  to  dine  with  M.  G4tard  the 
banker,  in  order  to  discuss  btuineu  matters  with  him.  M.  O^rard 
did  not  require  or  even  denre  too  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
VL  Bernstein's  buainenB.  Ostensibly  he  waa  an  Antwerp  diamond 
merchant,  a  dealer  in  jewellery  and  artide$  de  wrfit,  desirous  of 
esfihanging  diamonda  for  oaah  in  order  to  complete  certain  purohasea  i 
inFimnoe. 

MQe.  Bematein  then  dined  alone.  Having  dined,  she  ktclMd 
the  atttng-room  door  and  retired  to  a  bedroom  lim<iing  out  of  it. 
ThenoB.  in  aome  five  minutea,  appeared  a  young  man  with  the  same 
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features  aad  complexion,  but  hair  of  a  golden  instead  of  a 
ikade. 

With  a  aigb  of  relief  he  sank  into  a  chair  and  flong  one  leg 
acroM  it«  arm ;  an  easj  attitude  rendered  impossible  for  Mile. 
Bernstein,  not  so  much  hy  the  feelings  of  a  lady  as  by  the  narrow- 
neas  of  her  skirt,  Lightiug  a  ciyanUo  he  clasped  his  hands  behind 
his  head,  blew  rings,  and  looked  at  them.  But  he  had  other  work 
to  do.  Apart  from  the  necklace,  half  the  diamonds  Hupphed  by 
the  British  Government  were  carried  on  the  person  of  Cooal 
d'Haguertj  and  half  on  his  own,  and  he  carried  them  in  small 
bags  sown  into  his  underclothing.  Alone  for  the  fir^t  time  since  h« 
left  England,  he  cut  open  his  bags,  counted  the  conttrnu^.  and  sewed 
them  up  again  with  more  energy  than  skill.  He  then  looked  rooad 
for  a  book.  There  were  none  in  the  room,  only  on  one  side  aome 
empty  shelves  with  a  door  in  the  middle  counterfeiting  full  oqm. 
It  had  been  locked,  but  the  Count,  whose  profes-sion  had  taogbt 
him  to  be  at  once  cautious  and  enterprising,  had  opened  it  and 
discovered  beyond  a  small  room,  hardly  more  than  a  closet,  lined 
with  real  books.  A  door  bolted  on  the  side  nearest  him  led  tiliMwr 
into  a  further  room. 

Having  pulled  out  a  number  of  volumes,  he  sat  on  the  window 
seat  of  the  little  room  and  read  by  the  fading  Ught  the  '  Confeaaoaa ' 
of  Rousseau.     When  the  dusk  had  deepened  till  he  could  no  longer 

see,  he  became  aware  that  two  persons  had  entered  the  salon  on  

the  opposite  side  to  that  occupied  by  the  Count  and  hintfd^H 
Agitated  and  angry  voices  sometimes  rose  and  then  sank  low,  HiP 
if  they  broke  out  in  all  their  fierceness  they  should  fall  on  other 
ears — perhaps  his  own.  But  the  rapid  utterance  and  the  foreign 
tongue  would  have  made  the  words  they  uttered  difficult  to  ueiw, 
even  if  he  had  tried  to  do  so.  At  length  there  was  a  noise  ae  oi 
something  hastily  opened,  and  a  woman's  voice  said  pLliaJ^, 
'  There — you  must  be  content  with  that ! ' 

The  man  replied  with  a  short  laugh. 

At  this  point  Patrick  went  back  to  the  sitting-room  to  kindk 
a  light.  He  returned  to  the  book-room  to  fetch  liis  book,  ani 
he  did  so  a  scream  reached  his  ears  and  a  sound  as  of  a 
Instinctively  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  door  of  commuiucatioa,  aod 
in  so  doing  displaced  the  title  of  one  of  the  sham  books  upoa  it. 
The  vacancy  showed  no  wooden  panel  behind  but  a  hole  throo^ 
into  the  adjoining  room,  and  there,  in  the  dimness  of  twilight,  twu 
figures  struggling  together,  a  woman  and  a  man  in  a  blous«    T' a  t  -ink. 
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witboat  a  tuoment's  conadentioa,  slipped  back  the  bolt  which 
ved  very  silently,  opened  the  door,  and  before  they  wi^re  awan 
his  pres«nc>?  c^augbt  the  man  a  blow  or  two  in  rapid  suooeaaion, 
hich  made  him  looee  hi«  hold  of  the  Indy,  st«gger,  and  fall  on  the 
uet  floor.    There  he  lay,  Btili    '      '  Ui<  of  notes  which 

suoceeded  in  wrenching  i:  k  held  him  down 

ly,  (or  be  was  but  a  foeblri  creature,  w^oured  the  notes  by  a 
dexteroos  twist,  and  threw  f  "    '         dc  Forrict  before  a 

word  had  paMod.    In  the  ^    her  half  crouching 

agunst  an  open  bureau,  her  face  a  mere  white  patch  from  which 
l-he  black  eye*  stared  large,  and  gleaaing  faintly  in  a  last  gUnuiMr 
of  daylight  bom  the  high  windows. 

*  What  shall  I  do  with  him.  Madame  ? '  asked  Patrick,  and 
tmokediately  thought,  *  What  of  me,  if  she  says,  "  Fetch  the 
gendarmes  "  ?  * 

But  Madame  de  Fernet  was  silent ;  the  man  on  the  floor  was 
alao  silent.  And  perceiving  that  there  was  more  in  the  situation 
Aaa  met  the  eye,  Patrick  proposed  boldly 

'  Shall  I  fetch  tik9  geadarmea  f ' 

Madame  de  Fernet  replied  :  '  No — no,  air — I  cannot.* 

*  She  is  right.  She  cannot  have  her  own  brother  arrested,'  said 
Ihe  man  on  the  floor,  speaking  as  comjioaedly  as  though  he  had 
been  upright  and  master  of  ihe  situation. 

'  Is  this  man  your  brother,  Madame  de  Fertiet  f  * 
She  paused,  then  srticulateii  slowly.  '  Yea.' 

*  81m  does  not  like  to  acknowledge  it,'  said  the  man  jeeringly. 
haa  made  such  a  fine  marriage,  you  see.* 

Patrick,  unoertdn  what  to  do  or  say.  loosed  the  man,  who 
quietly  and  pirkc<l  up  his  broad  peasant's  hat. 
'  Do  yuu  winh  mc  to  leave  yoa,  M^*m*  t  *  asked  Patrick. 
'  No,'  she  answered  quickly.     '  Not  until  this  gentleman  haa 
left  the  house.' 

*  I  ihoald  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of  this  person  you  allow 
to  interfere  in  our  fiunily  affairs,  my  nater,*  observed  the  man  in 
the  blooso. 

The  lady  did  not  answer,  and  Patrick  continued,  ndJrwing  the 
lady  only. 

*  Do  yon  wish  him  to  leave  the  bouse,  Madame  f  I'd  put  htm 
oat  of  the  window  for  twopeooe.* 

'  Who  is  tliis  Knglishman  t '  aaked  Ihe  man  with  impaticaM, 
be  also  MklitMng  Madame  de  Ftenet  only. 
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'  He  is  a — a  friend  of  mine,'  she  articulated  alovrly. 

*  Then  he  w  English.  In  effect,  Henriette  ' — again  he  jeered^ 
'  everyone  knows  you  are  a  good  friend  to  the  £ngiiah.  As  to  yoa, 
my  little  young  man,  I  can  tell  you  the  gendarmes  are  not  Under 
to  Englishmen,  and  if  you  behave  with  violence  to  a  Frendunaii, 
and  an  honest  man  like  me,  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  fortntH 
before  ling.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  repent  of  in  my  conduct  towards  jroo,  ■!,' 
retorted  Patrick  hotly.  '  And  I  remain  at  the  orders  of  Madame 
de  Ferriet  until  you  have  quitted  the  house.' 

'  Then  since  I  do  not  choose  to  diaouas  family  affairs  in  the 
|»«senoe  of  a  stranger,  I  quit  it  at  once.  Adieu,  Henriette.  As  « 
good  democrat  I  congratulate  you  on  remaining  always,  in  spite  of 
your  noble  name,  a  complete  peasant  in  mind  and  manners.' 

He  bowed  mockingly,  hia  peasant's  hat  in  hand,  and  went  out, 
his  wooden  shoes  ringing  on  the  stairs.  And  Patrick  was  ooit' 
soious  that  he  had  committed  a  horrible  indiscretion.  He  stepped 
to  the  door  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  Hearing  rather  thaa 
seeing  his  action,  Madame  de  Ferriet  a  shadow  among  shadowt 
gave  a  slight  scream. 

'  0  mon  Dieu  ! '  she  gasped.  '  Why  do  you  lock  the  door  ? 
Who  are  you  ?     How  do  you  come  here  ?  * 

'  I  will  fetch  you  some  water  first,  Madame,  and  then  I  wiD 
answer  your  questions.' 

He  brought  in  a  candle  and  a  glass  of  water  and  found  her 
vinaigrette.  In  a  minute  or  two  she  sat  up  on  the  sofa,  her  delicate 
dark -eyed  face  very  pale  in  its  frame  of  loosened  hair. 

'  First,  Madame,'  he  said,  '  I  must  ask  your  pardoti  if  I  have 
thrust  myself  in  where  I  was  not  wanted.  But,  I  h^ard  you  as  1 
believed  struggling  with  a  thief ' 

'  Do  not  excuse  yourself,  sir  ;  you  did  well,  and  I  thank  you 
it.     It  is  true  he  is  not  exactly  a  thief,  he  would  not  rob  an; 
else  ;  but  from  me  he  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  take  what  he  chooses.* 

*  And  in  any  way  he  chooses,  it  appears.  Look  at  your  poor 
hands  !     They  are  scratched  and  bruised.' 

She  laughed  somewhat  hysterically. 

'  No  matter,  no  matter  !     So  long  as  he  did  not  ta.k 
money.     Did  he  think  I  would  have  done — done  that  t*^' 
for  him  ?     No !    I  have  to  get  money,'  she  went  on  ple*dingly, 
one  defending  herself  against  some  alent  accuser.    '  W'    *       uM 
happen  to  the  Baroime  if  I  did  not  ?     She  i»  old.     SI.'  ite 
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MoileMe.    She  requires  ber  little  luxuriea.    And  my  son,  too,  ho 
IB  a  de  Fernet  also.     I  must  give  him  a  good  education.' 

*  It  is  much  for  you  to  have  to  do,  assuredly,'  returned  Patrick, 
his  quick  Rympathy  aroused.  '  Your  brother  has  no  right  to  take 
jroor  earnings.' 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 

'  Why  do  I  talk  to  you  like  this  ?  I  mnat  be  mad.  1  don't 
even  know  who  you  are.  I  seem  to  recogniae  you,  and  yet  I  can* 
notgUM*.' 

*  I  came  to  see  Mile.  Bernstein  * 
'  Why,  I  know  your  face.    Ah.  I  begb  to  understand  I    Yoa 

ale  Mile.  Bernstein  so  much,  you  most  be  her  brother.    Bat 
how  did  you  get  in  f ' 

*  I  was  in  the  next  room.    I  heard  you  scream * 

*  /  acream  t    Oh,  surely  not !    At  least  not  loud.' 

'  I.iOuder  than  you  think.  I  thought  someone  was  being 
murdered.' 

*  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  the  house.  I  did  not  know  BDle. 
Banwtein  had  a  brother.' 

'  Nor  would  she  tell  yoa  so,  Madame.  M.  Bernstein  has  basi- 
neas — business  of  all  sorts ' 

Here  Patrick's  imperfect  French  assiated  him  in  giving  a  long 
and  quite  incomprehensible  explanation  of  M.  Bernstein's  busineM. 

Madame  de  Ferriet  listened,  wrinkling  her  forehead  between 
her  nicely  drawn  black  eyebrows  in  her  efforts  to  undentand  the 
incompreheDsible. 

'  Bnfin  I  All  this  obliges  us  to  wrap  ourselves  in  a  little  mystary, 
bat  there  is  nothing  crioiinal,  I  hope,  in  our  relations  with  honest 
timdasmen  and  innocent  prisoners.  The  exaggerated  severity  of 
the  Imperial  Qoverament  obliges  as  to  use  deceit  where  we  should 
pnfer  to  be  frank  and  open.' 

He  had  seated  himself  b  a  low  chair  not  far  from  Madame  de 
Fteniet. 

'You  are  right.'  she  said  with  a  movement  of  her  wvlt-polHcd 
head.  '  Thin  detestable  Government  ends  by  com[>eUing  oven 
booest  people  to  conduct  of  which  they  are  ashamed.' 

And  Patrick  felt  genuinely  ashamed  of  himself .  In  ihr  excit«ment 
of  his  adventurous  enterprise  he  had  quite  loat  sight  of  th*"  deceit 
and  falsehood  it  involved.  He  seemed  now  to  see  his  conduct  in 
Che  light  m  which  it  might  eppear  to  a  simple  and  perfectly  upright 
ywng  woman. 


'  Alas,  Madame  ! '  he  sighed.     '  What  you  aay  is  only  too  tmt.\ 
Forgive  me  for  having  entered  your  house  without  your  knowled^. 
But  since  &n  accident  has  revealed  to  you  my  existence,  dare  I  akl 
of  you  a  promise  not  to  betray  me  ?  ' 

Madame  de  Forriet  looked  straight  before  her,  as  though  alifti 
had  not  heard  him,  and  remained  silent.  P&tiick  became  aneasrJ 
Of  wbjtt  a  terrible  imprudence  had  he  been  guilty  1 

'  Am  I  to  understand  then,  Madame,'  he  asked  at  length,  on  I 
aooent  of  reproach  in  his  soft  boyish  voice,  'that  you  consider  it  | 
your  duty  to  denounce  me  to  the  police  1 ' 

Madame  de  Fernet  made  a  gesture  of  distraction,  and,  throwinj;  I 
herself  back  against  the  head  of  the  couch,  burst  into  oonvulaiTe  | 
Bobs,  pressing   her  handkerchief   over  her  face  with  both  hands  | 
as  though  to  choke  them  back.     Patrick  in  alarm  kneeled  at  ber 
side,  soothing  her,  imploring  her  to  be  calm,  begging  her  pardoa  I 
for  causing  her  so  much  distress.     She  recovered  herself  almost 
as  suddenly  as  she  had  broken  down,  sat  up,  drank  the  wat<»r  be 
offered,  and  apologised  for  her  behaviour. 

'  I  have  had  unusual  fatigue  to-day ;  the  heat,  a  long  walk,  so 
much  emotion ' 

He  waited  on  her  silently. 

At  length  not  looking  at  him,  but  looking  sombrely  before  her  j 
.she  said : 

*  You  have  done  me  a  service,  air.  You  may  trust  me.  I  ghrej 
you  my  word,  I  will  not  betray  you.' 

Speaking,  she  stretched  out  to  him  a  sUght  hand,  marked  with 
the  nails  of  her  assailant.     He  took  it. 

*  I  thank  you,  Madame  ;  I  thank  you  with  all  my  ht-art.' 
And  half  in  gratitude,  half  in  pity,  he  gently  kissed  her  hand. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

kt'rk  going  !  *  said  Bethune  triumphantlf.     '  Their  fellow  has 
I  up  the  motor ;  it  will  take  them  a»  far  an  the  ntation  at  leaiit.' 
Hany  Engtish,  pacing  the  little  study  much  after  the  manner 
of  Muhammed  the  night  before,  halted  abruptly. 

*  They  ought  to  have  gone  an  hour  ago.'  he  answered.  And, 
when  he  looked  like  that,  for  a  certainty  Captain  Bngliah  wore  no 
pleasant  countenance.     '  What  has  he  been  doing  t ' 

The  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  which  waa  Bethane's  otiuil 
fobstitute  for  a  smile,  came  over  his  (ace. 

'  First,  he*s  been  trying  to  persuade  Aspasda  to  go  away  with 
him.  And  secondly,  he's  been  reproaching  her  for  her  unfilial 
behaviour  in  refusing  to  leave  us;  and  thirdly,  he  has  been  be* 
■towing  his  avuncular  curse  upon  her  and  repudiating  her  for  ever 
and  ever.    All  this  naturally  took  some  time.* 

A  flash  of  pleasure  swept  aoro«  the  other's  gloom. 

*  So  the  girl  sticks  to  us.  That  is  right,*  he  said.  Then  the 
irown  came  back.  '  You've  warned  them  to  be  quiet,  I  hope, 
with  their  infernal  car  t ' 

*  Fve  told  the  chaufTnir  if  ho  mdcM  a  soond  more  than  he  can 
he'll  have  me  to  deal  with.     I  made  the  fellow  swear  to  wait 

tlmi  half-way  down  the  svenoe.    Lady  AspMia's  a  gixtd  aori 
>  OofiTTlirkt,  UOS,  fefjrtVt«rtoa  OMtla,  la  Uw  Uniud  8uiaa  of  Aaerim. 
VOL.  Win — MO.  I#8.  VA.  4 A 
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too,  take  her  all  in  all — has  her  head  screwed  on  the  right 
She'll  keep  the  old  man  in  order/ 

English  took  a  couple  of  turns  again,  and  halted,  hia  head  bent. 
There  were  voices  passing  in  the  hall  without :  Sir  Arthur's  querulous 
tones,  Lady  Aspasia's  unmistakable  accents,  strident  even  onderj 
her  breath.     Bethune  went  to  the  window. 

'  There  they  go,'  said  he  presently.  *  She's  giving  him  herainL.! 
By  George,'  he  went  on,  '  she,  for  one,  won't  be  anxious  to  dispataj 
your  identity,  Harry  ! ' 

The  other  had  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  was  gazing  into  tha 
flames  after  hia  old  attitude.     Bethune,  at  the  window,  remaioe 
gazing  upon  the  departure  of  the  ondesired  guests.     In 
or  two  he  broke  forth  again  ; 

'  The  motor's  jibbing !    Good  Lord,  they'll  have  it  into  tiie 
gate — now  into  the  apple-tree  ! '    He  gave  a  single  note  of  mirth. 
*  Lady  Aspasia  is  holding  down  Sir  Arthur  by  main  force.    Of  j 
course  he  wants  to  teach  the  chauffeur  how  to  do  it.     But  she 
knows  better.    By  Greorge,'  ejaculated  Bethune,  in  a  prophetic] 
burst,  'she's  the  very  woman  for  him!     Ah,  here  comes  Miffl] 
Aspasia,  hatless,  to  oifer  her  opinion.     I'd  give  something  to  hear 
her ;  she  does  not  want  them  back  upon  us — I  warrant.'    There 
was  a  pause.    'They're  off!    Thank  God,   they're  off!*    Still 
the  man  lingered  by  the  window. 

Aspasia  was  waving  her  handkerchief  ironically  after  th« 
departing  company,  as  the  car  proceeded  down  the  avenue,  fitfully, 
at  a  speed  which  (as  she  subsequently  remarked)  'wo  Ad  have  mAd< 
any  self-respecting  cart-horse  smile.' 

When  she  turned  to  re-enter  the  house,  Bethune  had  the  viaioa 
of  her  rosy  face,  all  brightening  with  smiles.  The  interchange  of 
mute  greetings,  the  swift  impression  of  her  fair  light  youth  as  ahe 
flashed  by,  left  him  lost  in  a  muse. 

Harry  English  stirred  in  hia  chair  and,  on  the  moment,  Ll* 
friend  was  at  his  side. 

'  They're  gone,'  repeated  he,  rubbing  his  hands. 

The  other  made  no  direct  reply ;  but,  stooping  forward,  picked 
up  one  of  the  fragments  of  paper  that  had  escaped  Bethune's  bauil 
in  the  morning's  work  of  destruction. 

He  looked  at  it  for  a  few  seconds,  abstractedly,  and  then  lax 

'  So  you  were  writing  a  life  of  me,  old  man  i '  said  he. 

Bethune  stood,  looking  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  of  the  moal ' 
abject  folly.     And  English  lightly  flicked  the  scrap  into  the  bbuee : 


*  Tlie  VSt  ikat  coanta  is  the  life  that  no  other  aool  can  know,' 
Mid  he. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  aaid  the  words  than  he  corrected  himaelf» 
and  hia  voice  took  that  attired  note  which  marked  any  reference 
to  his  wife. 

'  At  leaai,'  he  said,  *  no  other  souJ  but  one.' 

ThoM  friends,  who  were  so  much  to  each  other,  in  speech  com- 
manieated  iesa  than  the  most  ordinary  acquaintances.  Betiiunc 
stood,  in  his  wooden  way,  looking  down  at  the  armchair.  Just 
now  be  had  something  to  say,  and  it  was  difficult  to  him.  At 
last,  pointing  to  the  hearth,  as  if  he  still  beheld  the  fruit  of  his 
labour  of  friendship  being  coniiumed  in  it,  he  spoke,  awkwardly  : 

*  It  did  ita  work,  though.' 

English  flashed  an  upward  look,  half  humorous,  half  searching. 
'  What  did  iu  work  !  * 

*  The — my — oh,  the  damned  Life  I ' 
The  other  man  pondered  over  the  words  a  little  while.     Then, 

with  a  smile  that  bad  something  almoit  tender  in  it,  be  looked  up 
at  his  friend  again  : 

I'  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  explain  a  little  more,  Ray.' 
Bcthuiu'  MhifUtd  bis  weight  from  one  fool  to  the  other.  Tlie 
oar  mounted  to  bis  face.  He  stared  down  at  English,  wistfully. 
*  It'*  m  bit  bard  to  explain,'  he  said, '  yet  Vd  like  you  to  know — 
kt  disry,  tboee  letters  of  yours,  I  bad  to  have  them,  extracts  of 
them,  for  the  work,  you  aea.  .  .  .  Well ' 


Hen  came  a  pause  of  such  length  that  Engliab  was  fam  to 
nfwat: 

*  Wen ! ' 

Then  Bethune  blurted  it  out : 
'  Sba  bad  never  r«ad  thcm-^— * 
•Ah!' 

'  She  never  wante<l  to  nwi  Uieitt.    Ob  i '— ^iiiokly,  '  it's  not 
that  she  didn't  care.' 

*  You  need  not  explain  that.' 

English's  head  was  bent.      His  vo:  i^.'  '     '    r 

Betbone'e  whole  being  thrilled  t4)  the  tuiM  .     .,•   .... 
in  the  other's  soul.    He  half  put  out  his  hand  to  touch  him.  then 
drew  it  back. 

'  Go  on  with  your  story — with  your  own  part  of  the  story,'  said 
Harry. 

*  She  did  not  want  to  cead  them/  Hid  Betbuna.    '  I  made  bar.' 
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The  husband  ofFered  no  comment ;  and,  drawing  a  long  bieaUi 
like  a  child,  his  friend  went  on  : 

'  And  when  ahe  read  at  last — oh  I  even  I  could  see  it — it  wi 
if  her  heart  broke.' 

Still  the  bent  head,  the  hands  clasped  over  the  kne>es,  the 
silence.  Bethune  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  took  courage  to  U7 
that  touch  of  timid  eager  sympathy  upon  English's  shoulder. 

*  Harry,  I'm  such  a  fool,  I  can't  explain  things.' 

'  Oh,  I  understand,'  answered  English  then,  in  a  deep  vibratiog 
voice.  He  rose  suddenly  and  squared  himself,  drawing  in  the  air 
in  a  long  sigh.     '  Do  you  think  I  could  misunderstand — her  1  * 

Their  looks  met.  There  was  a  wonderful  mixture  of  sweetness  and 
sorrow  on  the  face  of  him  whom  life  and  death  had  equally  betrajred. 

Suddenly  they  clasped  hands,  for  the  first  time  since  Uieir 
parting  in  the  Baroghil  passes.  Then  they  stood  awhile  without 
speaking.  Harry  English  once  more  fixing  visions  in  the  fire,  and 
Bethune  looking  at  his  comrade. 

For  most  of  his  years  he  had  known  no  deeper  affection  than 
his  friendship  for  this  man.  He  had  mourned  him  with  a  grief 
which,  now  to  think  on,  seemed  like  a  single  farrow  across  the  plain 
field  of  his  life  ;  and  there  he  stood  ! 

*  Captain,  my  Captain.  .  .  .'  said  Raymond.  His  rough  voice 
trembled,  and  he  laughed  loud  to  conceal  it.  The  other  flashed 
round  upon  him  with  his  rarely  beautiful  smile. 

'  Ah,'  said  he,  '  it's  like  old  times  at  last  to  hear  70U  at  your 
rags  and  tags  of  quotation  again  !  * 

There  fell  again  between  them  the  pause  that  to  both  was  ao 
eloquent. 

Then,  from  the  far  distance,  into  their  silence  penetral 
faint  uncouth  sound  :  from  the  moorland  road,  the  motor,  cai 
for  ever  out  of  their  lives  him  who  had  had  so  much  power  upOfi 
them,  and  was  now  so  futile  a  figure,  seemed  to  raise  a  last  in* 
potent  hoot. 

Sir  Arthur  Gerardine  was  gone,  Raymond  rubbed  his  haoda 
and  smiled  as  since  boyhood  he  had  scarcely  smiled. 

'  It  is  good,'  cried  Harry,  then,  boyishly  in  his  turn,  *  to  see  your 
nut-cracker  grin  once  more,  Ray.  As  Muhammed,  I've  looked  for 
it  many  a  time  in  vain — I  thought  I  had  lost  my  old  sub.' 

'  But  there's  one  thing  we  must  remember,'  said  BethuM, 
suddenly  earnest  again,  in  the  midst  of  the  welcome  relaxatioa. 
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*  We  moBt  remember  the  old  fellow's  threat.  You  will  have  a  bit 
of  •  job  to  keep  out  of  trouble  with  the  powers  that  be,  won't  you, 
after  Sir  Arthur's  meddling  ?  * 

The  anxiety  on  bis  countenance  was  not  reflected  upon  English's 
face. 

*  I  shall  have  my  own  story  to  tell.'  be  said,  '  and  I  think  that 
I  have  knowledge  of  sufficient  value  to  make  me  a  persona  grata 
in  high  quarters  just  now.  They  will  be  rather  more  anxious, 
I  tttka  it,  to  retain  my  services  than  to  dispenBe  with  them— in 
■pite  of  Sir  Arthur.' 

He  broke  off,  his  brow  clouded  again.    He  sighed  heavily. 

*  But  what  does  that  matter  I '  he  cried ;  'just  now  there  ia 
onJy  one  thing  that  matters  in  the  whole  world.' 


BOOK  IV. 


CHAfTEB  L 


*  It  WM  Um  moat  iatarosting  omo  I  lure  ever  hMl '  (wrot«  IL  CihAteUrd,  In 
tk»  Udnl  Tolume  o(  bia  '  I^ijrcholofpe  Femiumo '),  '  uitl  Ibe  moat  abnonnaj.  ThB 
IDfMM,  CMUnl  by  ahook,  oancuauun — c«U  it  wbAt  you  will— ww  !'■<"-'<  v<-t  it 
w*a  long  Thcrs  wm  »  little  for«r,  •  little  driirium  :  on  petit  (if  '.ui, 
tout  po4tiqiMv que, pkagi  (Uu  moo  rirux  fauivuil  il«  nbAoe,  hh  x            ...  .:iLaa« 

lUcokaatiqiM  manoir,  f  4ooatak  praaqu'aTac  pUi«lr.     Un  xarn.Mii i  <ruiiiMiu  ( 

WM  AoM  d*  toouiMk  vnak  oonaa  ftjchi  •U*-intm«,  aar  lea  (Uiu«  U^uu  loa  >u«itiu 
•mhmuuU  i  (MiestM  pwtttfc  ptrfamtw  d»  U  ▼!•.  J«BAto  uim  apt*  d*  piiinn 
JwBiia  BB  eri  dfl  M  ewat  ti  profawMoMBt  bkaii.  .  .  . 

'  And  «h«o  Uter,  by  almoat  itniMraaptibk  itapt,  w«  ilntw  tho  fatia  a««ttm 
Uck  to  kmlth,  lh«  aii^ilu  pfaMMMOon  p«n>at«(|. 

'  Wa  fkytidatm  m,  of  mniim»  aeniatainad  in  aimilar  circumstaooai  to  flad  a 
■tnm  djifsata  in  the  patieot  rafllriBg  from  ■hook  tu  any  etmi  ot  wmmarj. 
KLmatf,  indcod,  bjr  onaof  thoaa  marvelloiia  dJapaaaatloaa  of  iutla*%  li  nlootoat  to 
bring  bark  the  prenta  whkb  hava  raoaed  tba  miachiof.     But,  witk  tli*  baauUfoJ 

l^Af  G (it  ia  alwajra  thua  I  muat  recall  bar)  tltern  waa  aomotUng  nora  than 

llw  uatm  nooil  of  wvaknaM.  .  .  . 

*  Ob  oAt  pa  Otoira  qo*  oatt«  Amo    briaAa   lio  poauon.  abrcuvte  do  donlatir, 
dit  qa'aUa  n'an  vovUit  ploa ;  qn'allp  n'an  poarait  plna.     0»  n'Mait  ptm, 

,  la  aonvaala,  q«l  iaiaaiant  dAlaut.  Ja  Fai  trap  ohaarrAa  pour  m'j  aiptaodra. 
avait-alla  <laa  •o«««ala  *i  d'aaaa  poigoaota,  noa  Dtao }  .  .  .  .  Bat  with  * 
ati>Biigth  of  will  wUeb  aupciaod  na  la  bar  atola,  ahe  pat  tliaaa  ■taouviaa  fruoi  brr 
■ad  dalihwataljr  Itvad  in  tlia  piaaaiiL    ICUa  goalalt  ioo  pHaont,  aOo  aavoutait  la 

*  Ja  a'ai  qii'4  imBar  la*  jraas.  poor  U  raveir.  a«r  MB  Bt    lafM^  MtMba  ot 
J*  ivToia  (•  JaoM  totai— diviaamanl  jonao  ao«ai  mUo  giaada  sWuliiW' 
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d'argaot ;  oet  air  de  ly»  m  KUtU,  A  U  fait  hnf  iniMit «(  mjmMrkaHnunt  he 
Oh  yaoz  noy6a  dans  une  peoade  pra&»dck    Oh  I^tth  eats' oavertes  par  no  I 
•onrire.    A  qui  r^vait-elle — A  qtioi  T    Gette  b«Ue  b(mcb«  mtietto  a'en  wxAut 
jamais  mot.  .  .  . 

'  Of  the  three  who  had  loved  her,  far  whom  wm  thAt  amile  t  Certea,  not  for 
the  poor  Sir  t  And  of  the  other  two  T  (1  must  here  frankly  set  do\ni  tht^  huaJ- 
Uiiting  admiaaion,  to  me,  that  womiin  was,  and  remaina  Sphinx — yea.  Sphinx, 
even  to  me.  her  physician,  who  behold  her,  watched,  tended  her,  throagb  ail  tho*r 
moments  of  suffering,  winlrnww,  i^faiBaitee  where  the  sonl  reveals  itaeU.)  Whtelt 
of  the  two,  theo,  reigned  in  her  secret  dream  ?  The  sardonic  Major,  who  had 
tracked  her  till  she  could  oacapo  him  no  longer,  whose  love  was  merciless.  Thwr 
are  women,  and  many,  who  would  never  know  paasion  but  for  defoat.  Tb* 
husband  7  The  reincarnated  ghost  T  Well  reinoamated,  that  one  1 — The  mot 
virile  tjrpe  that  I  ever  met  Nature  of  lire,  bom  lover,  under  all  hia  retieeace  ol 
'*t"gi">'  gentleman  and  soldier.  I  have  seen  that  face  of  his.  half  brance,  kail 
Diarbin,  grow  crimaon  and  white  within  the  minute,  as  I  spoke  to  bim  of  the  woman, 
the  while  there  would  not  be  a  tremble  in  the  hand  that  held  his  pipe.  I  trill 
oonfeea  he  had  all  my  sympathy  ;  he  was  worthy  of  her.  But  she — why,  to  this 
day  I  aak  myself :  does  the  man  who  poaaeasee  her  know  the  secret  of  her  hmrt  I 

'  The  day  after  the  damaged  motor  had  carried  away  the  poor  Gortcnor- 
maohine  d6traqu6e,  olopin-olopant,  ajrmbolc  de  cette  vie  qui  juaqa'iei 
router  en  triomphe  et  qui,  d6sormai%  ae  tratneni  si  gauchement — the  day  foD 

Sir  G 's  departure,  I  say,  the  Major  B also  lefts     It  was  the  Ten  '. 

could  have  done.     And  after  the  astounding  fact  of  his  betrothal  to  the  pretty' 

Little  Miss  C ,  I  myself  felt  hia  pnaeuce  antipathetic. . ,  .  Afa,  but  ftstratmst, 

that  ofiBoer  of  Guides,  strat^iat  of  the  first  order  1     A  masterly  move>  thai  br-J 
trothal.  to  diaarm  any  poaaible  suspidon  of  his  friend  and  keep  the  while  a  fooSii 
in  hia  beloved's  house !     But  the  little  one,  she  deserved  better  ....  dtOc 
a^ant  I    With  what  innocent  eyee  she  looked  at  me  when  I  told  her  that, 
all  titings,  she  munt  not  wliispex  to  my  patient  a  word  of  her  eogagemsotl 
"  Dnderatand  well.  Miss,"  said  I  to  her  ;  and  waa  ashamed  of  myself  thus  to  jo 
with  him  who  waa  deceiving  her.    "  It  is  because  the  least  agitation,  era 
happy  one,  must  be  avoided."    "  Ah,  that  ia  why,"  said  she,  "  you  will  sot  i 
her  poor  husband  go  to  her  t "  "  That  is  why,"  I  replied,  dissembling,  "  aboro  aO 
thingB,  above  all  things,  she  must  not  be  hurried."  ' 


iiHrtI 
tenor— ^B 
«mUaifl 
>Ilo«ii^| 
leaAUH 
>  wettr^m 
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She  must  not  be  hurried  ! 

'  If  she  wants  me  ?  '  had  said  U&rry  English  to  Dr.  Chateli 
in  that  dawn  hour  of  dire  omen. 

'  My  dear  air,'  had  answered  the  other, '  immediately,  of  course  1' 

Rosamond  lay,  restored  to  those  that  loved  her,  a  pal*  me 
among  her  white  tresses,   and  Harry  English  still   wait«»d 
summons. 

Still  waiting ! 


'  Above  all,*  repeated  the  genial  physician,  who  had  stood 
them  BO  stoutly  in  their  hour  of  trouble,  as  he  took  his  rda«tao1 
Hf^parture  from  a  house  whore  his  presence  was,  obviooaly. 
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longor  no0d«d,  And  whoro  )rat — unfurtunate  peycholngist — ho  hod 
failed  to  probe  the  atory  to  the  core,  '  above  all,  she  most  not  be 
hurried !' 

These  were  his  laiewell  instroctions. 

It  aeemed  to  him  that  the  patient  husband  had  a  atrange  smile 

heating  tliia  admonition. 
How  much  doea  he   know  ?  *   asked  Ch&telard   of   himself, 
dinging  with  characteristic  pertinacity  to  his  peoaliar  interpreta- 
tion of  events.     *  How  much  does  he  suspect  !  * 

Never  before,  periupe,  had  the  active-minded  and  gregaiioiia 
Frenchman  found  himself  thus  regretting  the  prospect  of  a  return 
to  tbe  coojenial  movement  of  his  native  city.  But  it  was  with 
a  definite  aensu  of  reluctance  that,  on  this  March  morning,  he 
drove  away  through  the  budding  orchard  trees,  leaving  the  Old 
Ancient  House  and  all  the  desolate  moorland  behind  him.  This 
kmely  antique  habitation  atill  held  close  tbe  enigma  of  lives  in 
which  he  had  become  deeply  interested — interested,  not  only  with 
that  vivid  intelligence  which  was  ever  eager  to  know,  but  with  the 
warmth  of  a  very  excellent  heart. 

He  would  dearly  have  loved  to  know,  true ;  but,  above  all,  ho 
dearly  have  loved  to  help. 

*  Eh,  Diea  sait,'  he  sighed  as  the  dy  jingled  and  bumbled  ovex 
the  grass-grown  avenue.  'Diea  sait  oe  qui  va  to  paaaor  i4>ba8, 
maintenant  que  je  n'y  suia  plus  ! ' 

He  gave  a  Ungericg  look  at  tbe  twisted  ohiauMj'fftadcs  agMnst 
the  pale  sky,  before  setting  his  face  for  Paris,  ViUe  lAoniin,  ooca 
more. 


'  She  must  not  be  hurried ! — Until  she  aaks  for  me ;  then,'  had 
Harry  English.  '  1  wUl  wait.' 

And  at  Crst,  indeed,  it  aeemed  as  ii  the  waiting  could  not  be 
For  with  the  young  ytiar  ha«l  come  new  hopes  to  the  Old 
Anotent  House.  And  with  Rosamond  turning  to  life  in  her  room 
npatein  nndar  the  gable*,  he  who  loved  her  could  well  afford  to 
ait  with  patienoe  below. 

Yet  time  went  by,  and  tbe  suBunona  came  not. 

Upon  that  first  blessed  morning,  indeed,  when  after  all  thaM 
long  dfty*  aba  had  awakened  at  last,  and  looked  upon  the  world 
with  aeeing  eyas  once  more,  Rosamond  had  wliiiiiered  to  Aspasia : 

'  Harry — is  be  here  T ' 

The  girl's  heart  had  leaped  with  joy. 
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'  Yes,*  came  her  eager  answer.     '  Will  yon  see  him  t  * 

Like  a  little  Mercuiy,  one  foot  poised,  hand  oatstretcked 
to  grasp  the  happy  moment,  Aspasia  stood  ready  to  take  flight 
upon  her  errand  of  comfort.  But  the  pale  woman  in  the  bed 
shrank.  The  old  shy  withdrawal  from  the  thooght  of  emotion— 
as  once  from  sorrow,  now  from  joy — seemed  to  be  upon  her. 

*  Not  yet,'  she  faintly  sighed. 

And,  day  by  day,  the  singular  httle  scene  was  re-enacted.  In 
defiance  of  doctor's  orders.  Baby — with  the  sense  of  that  other's 
hungry  disappointment  heavy  upon  her  heart — would  put  her 
query  ever  more  pleadingly  : 

'  Will  you  not  see  him  7  Can  you  not  see  him  t  May  it 
not  be  for  to-day  1 ' 

But  ever  would  come  the  same  reply,  while  long  lids  sank  over 
the  timid  eyes,  and  a  slow  colour  mounted  in  the  transparent  face : 

'  Not  yet.' 

Then  the  woman  would  fall  back  into  her  secret  dream^  lying 
long  hours  in  that  quietude  at  which  her  physician  marvelled, 
while  he  welcomed  its  healing  power.  It  was  a  pause  in  life.  So 
the  young  mother  may  lie  and  hold  her  infant  in  her  laugmd  arms 
and  be  happy  because  of  its  very  weakness  and  incompleteueas ; 
and  deem  it  more  safely  her  own  that  it  has  yet  no  speech  for  her. 
no  will  to  meet  hers,  even  no  power  of  love  with  which  to  answer 
hers. 

It  is  harder  to  be  patient  in  happiness  than  in  sorrow. 
These  days  of  waiting  began  to  tell  upon  Harry  English  more  than 
all  the  years  had  done. 

Yet  it  was  idle  to  say :  '  She  must  not  be  hurried,'  since  time 
marches  with  us  all,  whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  with  time,  the 
events  which  change  our  destiny.  The  most  guarded  being  cannot 
escape  the  influence  of  those  Uves  with  which  Fate  has  thrown 
his  fortune,  and  Rosamond  was  destined  at  last  to  be  shaken  oat 
of  her  dreams  by  the  combined  energies  of  other  fortunes. 

M.  Ch&telard  had  been  gone  some  time.  The  green  buds 
were  swelling  over  the  March  land.  The  convalescent  had  been 
promoted  to  her  armchair  for  an  hour  or  two  daily,  when  a  tele- 
gram summoned  Harry  English  to  London. 

Bethune  had  undertaken  all  the  preliminary  official  steps  for 
his  friend.  Now  the  moment  could  not  be  delayed  when  the 
missing  officer  must  give  his  personal  explanations.  The  excoae 
of    his  wife's  danger    could   no    longer   be    maintainod  for   hit 
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:  he  had  to  leave  the  Old  HouBe  without  having  seen  her 
again. 

For  two  mornings  after  hia  departure  Babj  entered  her  aunt's 
room  to  find  her  lying  among  a  bower  of  flowers.  The  husband  was 
pleading  for  hinuwlf,  wooing  his  love,  (or  the  third  time.  At  first  he 
Mnt  DO  word  with  his  gift,  but  let  theae  most  gracious  meaaengers 
■peak  in  fragrance.  Aspasia  was  wise  enough  to  hold  her  tongue 
upon  the  subject.  Even  to  her  downright  perceptions  the  silence 
which  enwrapped  the  invalid  seemed  stirred,  palpitating  with  the 
awakening  of  emotiouH,  just  as,  all  over  tlie  land,  after  her  winter 
■leep,  the  earth  was  stirred,  palpitating,  to  the  pronuse  of 
^ring. 

The  third  morning  the  girl  was  singularly  late  in  making  her 
appearance.  But  Rosamond  did  not  seem  to  miss  her.  She  rested, 
amiling  among  her  pillows,  her  diaphanous  hand  enfolding  the 
letter  that  Mary  had  (with  a  subdued  look  of  triumph}  brought  her 
on  top  of  an  open  box  overflowing  with  lil/'of-the-valby. 

Rosamond's  first  love-letter  had  come  to  her  blent  with  the 
perfume.  The  acrid  sweetness  rose  Uke  a  greeting,  an 
intangible  intermingling  of  past  and  pteeent.  It  spoke  more 
eloquently  than  even  his  words.  She  drew  the  flowers  slowly 
froa  tlieir  case.  B«low  all,  nestling  beneath  the  waxen  belU,  she 
found  one  docp-hearted  dark  crimson  rose. 

8be  held  it  to  her  lips,  the  while  she  read  bis  letter. 

And  80  Baby's  presence  was  not  missed.  At  midday  she  rushe<l 
into  the  room  and  flung  heneli  upon  the  bod  with  so  nmrli  of  her 
old  impetuosity  that  RoMunond  sat  up,  startled  at  first,  then 
■nifing,  shaken  from  her  languor. 

*  What  is  it.  Baby  1    What  a  little  (ace  of  blushes ! ' 
In  the  midst  of  her  own  turmoil  of  emotion.  Baby's  faithful 

leaped  with  joy.    Roaamnnd  had  not  spoken  with  that 
iral  air  these  months. 

*  What  Is  it  f  *    repeated  the  woDuin,  smiling. 
Aspasia  edged  along  the  bed  till  her  hot  cheeks  were  hidden  on 

Roaamond's  neok.    Than  abe  thrust  out  bet  loft  hand  blindly  for 
in^Mction. 
'  Ixwk !  • 

*  What T ' 

Yes,  in  very  trutli,  Roaoawnd  woa  laaghing. 
'  What  U  i^  Baby  i  ...  Ah ' 
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Baby  moved  bor  long  maaiciso  fingers  slowly  one  after 
other  and  finally  stuck  out  the  third. 

*  Ah,'  cried  Rosamond  again,  sharply. 
'  She  has  seen,*  thought  Aspasia,  and  was  fain  to  raise  het 

winsome  countenance  to  behold  the  effect  of  the  great  surprise. 
'  Is  it  possible,'  said  the  other,  slowly,  '  or  are  you  playing 
some  trick  ?  * 

*  A  trick  ! '  echoed  Aflpaaia  indignantly.  '  No  such  thing ! 
She  surveyed  the  important  hand,  with  head  on  one  side  and  u 
air  of  great  complacency.  Yet  never  had  it  appeared  a  more 
childish  object.  Upon  the  pink  out-thrust  finger  the  wedding- 
ring  seemed  absurdly  misplaced. 

'  Baby,   Baby,  how  is  it  you  have  never  told  me  ?    Maji 
Bethune,  of  course  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  bride,  suddenly  shy.     '  They  would  not  let 
tell  you.     Idiots  ! ' 

The  next  instant  the  two  women  were  clasped  in  each  otheT'( 
arms — both  crying  a  little,  as  they  kiaaed. 

'  There  now,'  cried  the  new  wife,  at  last,  awakening  to 
conviction  that  she  was  hardly  carrying  out  the  doctor's  instniC' 
tions :  and,  indeed,  it  was  evident  that,  left  to  her  own  dsvioes, 
Aspasia  had  peculiar  views  upon  the  art  of  breaking  news.  *  Thisre 
now,  this  won't  do.    You  Ue  still,  and  I'll  tell  you  everything.' 

Placidly  enough  to  reassure  a  more  anxioua  nurse,  R 
obeyed,  her  hand  creeping  down  to  her  letter  once  more, 
was  but  a  surface  agitation,  after  all — there  was  only  one  in  thi 
world  who  had  power  to  stir  the  deeps. 

Aspasia  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  and  began  to  pour  forth  herstory. 
.  . .  They  had  been  engaged,  oh,  ever  so  long;  but  she  never  woold 
have  dreamed  of  anything  so  preposterous  as  marriage,  especially 
now — not  for  ages,  at  least,  but  Raymond  had  ramped  so.  .  .  . 

It  was  only  from  the  youthful  Mrs.  Bethune's  picturesque 
tongue  that  such  a  description  of  Bethune's  reticent  wooing  could 
have  fallen. 

And  then  something  had  happened,  out  there,  and  his  blesai>l 
leave  was  curtailed,  and,  he  had  said,  he  positively  would  not  go 
out  her.  'And  so,'  said  Baby,  laughing  and  crying  together,  M 
and  absurd  a  spring  bride  as  it  was  possible  to  see ;  '  so  he 
down  from  London  yesterday — with  a  special  licence  in  his  |M>cket- 
he  went  to  the  Inn,  but  he  oame  to  see  me  last  night.     I  don'i 
know  how  it  happened,  but  we  were  married  this  morning,  at 
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little  church — you  know,  your  little  church,  Aunt  Rosamond.  .  .  . 
Did  you  ever  bear  of  such  a  thing  ?  Without  a  trouaseau,  without 
Ik  present,  without  a  lawyer,  without  a  cake  !  And  I  am  going  to 
Vienna  for  my  honejrmoon.' 

She  laughed  a  little  wildly,  and  dabbed  her  wet  cheeks  with 
a  oomer  of  the  sheet.  Then  she  stopped  suddenly,  abashed. 
Roeamond's  eyes  were  lost  in  space  ;  she  was  not  even  listening. 

'  I  knew  you  did  not  want  me,'  said  Aspasia — a  very  different 
quality  of  tears  welling  up. 

Rosamond  started : 

'I,  not  want  you  !    Why,  Baby,  what  makea  you  say  that  ? ' 
^^H^HDh,'  cried  thu  girl,  with  a  xmft  change  of  moml,  '  how  can  yon 
4Mpine,  have  you  not  got  him  ?    Dear  Aunt  Rosamond,  darling 
Aatit  Rosamond,  don't  keep  him  waiting  any  more  I  * 

She  WM  gmng  to  cast  henelf  upon  the  l)ed  in  another  fervent 
embrace,  when  something  in  Rosamond's  look  arrested  her.  Here 
were  the  deeps  astir  I  It  was  as  if  a  flame  enkindled  in  a  fragile 
lamp,  as  if  she  could  see  it  tremble  and  bum. 

She  drew  bade  before  a  mystery  to  whir-h  hHr  vaguely  felt  nho 
would  never  have  the  key. 

'  Yon  know,  he  will  return  to-day,'  stammered  she  at  last. 
'  it's  all  right  about  his  boaineas.    Ho  is  coming  back.' 

'  I  know.'  amwered  Harry  English's  wife,  in  a  low  vibrating 
voice.  Then  she  hesitated,  and  tamed  to  look  at  the  girl,  a  wistful 
inquiry  in  her  shadowed  eyes. 

*  Have  they  told  him  ? '  she  asked,  under  her  breath,  raising 
one  of  the  heavy  white  looks  that  lay  across  her  breast. 

*  Ob,'  exclaimed  Aepaaa  leaping  to  her  meaning,  *  but  you  are 
beautiful  with  it,  you  are  more  beautiftil  than  ever  I  No— I  don't 
know  if  they've  told  him.  Oh,  darling,'  ahe  otied,  melting  all  into 
tendemesB,  pity,  and  amiuement,  as  over  a  child,  '  it  wasn't  for 
that,  it  could  not  be  for  that,  you  wouldn't  see  him  I ' 

*  For  that ! '  said  Rosamond.  A  flame  seemed  to  pass  over  her 
■fain.  She  quivered  from  bead  to  foot,  and  a  deep  flush  rose  to 
the  very  roots  of  her  blanched  hair.  '  Oh,  Baby,  no.  How  could  you 
gneas,  how  could  you  understand — poor  little  bride  of  an  hour  t ' 

And,  as  once  before,  upon  that  crucial  morning  in  the  distant 
Indian  palace,  she  had  taken  alt  her  golden  hair  to  cover  her  faoo 
•od  hide  ita  misery  from  violating  eyes,  Rosamond  now  swept  the 
gihrer  thI  aeioM  the  betrayal  of  her  Mood,  thai  even  Baby  might 
not  look  upon  the  tumult  of  her  heart. 
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The  Boent  of  the  dark  rose,  stronger  even  than  the  lilies,  filled  the 
room. 

Bethune  carried  ofE  bia  bride  unobtrusiTely — uaromantic^f. 
Rosamond  was  still  upstairs.  And  that  no  farewells  should  take 
place  between  her  and  Major  Bcthune  fell  oat  so  naturally  thst 
even  Baby  scarcely  commented  upon  it.  Rosamond  had  always 
held  herself  so  much  aloof.  That  this  procedure  should  have  been 
planned  by  Bethune  himself  because  he  could  not  trust  himself 
in  this  good-bye,  would  have  been  the  last  thought  to  enter  the 
little  wife's  head ;  her  Raymond  had  always  rather  disliked  poor 
Aunt  Rosamond  than  otherwise.  Such  was  her  con\4ction.  He 
could  never  forgive  her  for  having  been  his  friend's  forgetful  widow. 

She  herself  had  shed  torrents  of  easy  tears  of  parting  within 
the  walls  of  the  panelled  bedroom ;  and  had  subsequently  driven 
away  beside  the  man  of  her  choice  (in  the  selfsame  fly,  smelling  of 
straw,  that  had  provoked  her  enthusiasm  at  arrival,  her  modeet 
luggage  atop),  petulantly  reviling  her  bridegroom  for  his  inoon< 
siderate  hurry,  the  while  nestUng  comfortably  into  the  hollow  of 
his  shoulder. 

How  far  was  she  from  guessing  at  the  complex  emotions  that 
made  the  heart,  against  which  she  leaned,  beat  so  heavily ;  from 
guessing  that  this  very  haste,  this  wilfully  informal  departure, 
this  quick  marriage  itself,  were  all  part  of  the  determined  act  of 
renunciation  he  had  sealed  in  his  soul,  with  the  touch  of  her  hps 
on  his !  Renunciation,  it  is  true,  of  no  more  tangible  passion  than 
a  thought.  Yet,  had  she  known,  she  need  not  have  feared,  for  he 
who  can  renounce  the  insidious  sweetness  of  a  dream,  need  fear  no 
overthrow  from  realities. 

As  for  her,  her  marriage  was  the  irresponsible  matmg  of  a  little 
bird.  And  she  was  setting  forth  with  as  airy  a  freedom,  with  as 
busy  and  cheerful  an  importance,  as  any  smaU  winged  lady  of  the 
woods  on  the  flight  to  choose  a  favourable  aspect  for  her  nests 

As  the  vehicle  wheeled  out  of  the  noiseless  grassy  avenue  upon 
the  moorland  road,  Bethune  caught  her  to  him,  and  kissed  h«i 
with  more  of  ardour  than  he  had  ever  shown. 

'  And  80,  Robin,'  said  he,  '  you  are  going  to  set  all  tradition*  at 
defiance,  and  pipe  your  pretty  songs  in  the  morning  land.' 

Mrs.  Bcthune  smiled  importantly  ;  she  still  chose  to  keep  up 
tlie  fiction  that  in  matrimony  she  by  no  means  intended  to  give  op 
her  musical  career,  that  career,  with  a  capital  C,  that  sho  had  so 
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often  flooriahed  defiAQtly  in  Sir  Arthur^s  faoe !  But,  in  her  heart, 
■lie  knew  vety  well  that  when  ahe  had  let  love  enter  in,  it  had 
driven  forth  ambition. 


CHAPTER   n. 

A  KESN  wind  swept  bom  the  moor,  shaking  the  sap  of  the  drowsy 
orchard  trees,  setting  the  daffodil  bads  in  the  sheltered  comers 
dancing,  flecking  the  blue  sky  with  sudden  patches  of  cload  :  a  day 
typical  of  the  bright,  cruel,  energies  of  youth,  scunying  old  tired 
mffth^T  earth  into  activity,  ruthlessly  eager  to  set  her  about  her 
tnuineas  and  call  up  the  joys  of  spring. 

Saltwoods  seemed  very  quiet  and  empty,  standing  alone  with  its 
memoriea,  in  the  midst  of  this  cheery  bustle  of  the  world  without. 

Rosamond  wandered  from  room  to  room,  testless  alike  from 
weaknen  and  the  strain  of  her  dear,  wonderful  expectation.  How 
long  must  she  wait  still  i  The  opiate-effect  of  her  languor  had 
pMMd  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  snspenae  of  these  hours  she 
ooald  not  endure.  And  then,  all  at  once,  behold,  they  had  gone 
by  ! — The  moment  was  at  hand,  and  she  was  not  ready. 

She  stood  before  the  mirror,  looking  wistfully  upon  her  white 
fcreflMS.  She  wanted  to  appear  beautiful  in  his  eyes.  But,  alaa  !  she 
had  lost  the  golden  crown  of  her  woman's  glory.  .  .  .  This  grey 
drew  tltat  ahe  had  choeen.  beoaote  eome  saoh  colour  had  she  worn 
upon  the  gorse-gold  shore  those  many  years  ago,  it  was  too  pale,  too 
cold,  she  thought,  now  that  the  sunshine  of  her  hair  had  vanished. 

Than  she  fancied  she  heard  wheels,  and  caught  the  rose  from 
ber  breast  to  thmst  it  haphazard  into  the  waves  that  so  strangely 
•haded  in  snow  the  delicate  bloom  of  her  face.  And  then,  witli  the 
piteooB  coquetry  of  the  woman  who  loves,  ahe  flung  over  that 
white  head  a  scarf  of  lace,  that  he  might  not  m«  too  soon,  that  she 
might  first  have  m#de  him  think  her  beaotafnl  atall,  by  a  smile,  a 
ktia. 

But  when  she  came  to  the  door  of  the  haD.  there  was  no  one. 
The  wind  and  her  impatience  had  but  made  mock  of  her.  The 
svaane  of  swaying  boughs  was  empty  of  all  but  the  eager 
pmeooe  of  the  spring.  She  saw  how  the  long  graaa  bent,  and 
whitened,  and  skivered  ;  how  a  Uttle  unsuspected  almond  buah  had 
bant  into  pink  blossom  among  the  hoary  apple<tree8 ;  how,  in  the 
giwta,  the  rosy  petak  weio  already  scatteied  abroad. 
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The  panic  that  the  heart  knows  in  the  absence  of  the  be) 
Heized  upon  her.  It  was  surely  long  paat  the  timet  Oh, 
was  the  cup  to  be  dashed  from  their  lips  ? 

Frenzied  with  terror,  she  ran  a  pace  or  two  down  the  avenue, 
to  halt,  panting  in  weakness — pressing  her  hand  to  her  lei 
breast.  For  a  second  everything  swam  before  her.  Then 
came  the  moan  of  the  gate  swinging,  and  all  her  senses,  straisad 
beyond  human  limits,  echoed  to  a  distant  footstep  that  yet  m«k 
no  sound  upon  the  grass-grown  way. 

He  came  with  great  strides  through  the  old  ghost-like 
whose  withered  boughs  still  held  the  sweUing  promise  of  the 
growth.     He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  without  a  word.     But 
like  a  child,  dinging  to  him,  cried,  complaining  : 

'  Oh,  Harry,  how  late  you  are  !     Oh,  how  I  have  waited  ! ' 

'  And  I !  .  . .'  he  made  answer,  almost  inaudibly.  '  Eight  y( 

His  lips  were  on  her  eyelids  as  he  spoke. 

At  this  she  dropped  her  head  upon  his  breast,  hiding  her 
but  he  could  see  the  crimson  creep  to  the  edge  of  the  lace  kei 
There  was  a  slackening  of  her  arms  about  him,  almost  as  il 
would  have  knelt  at  his  feet — there,  in  the  lonely  bare  orchai 

He  kept  her  close  with  his  embrace  ;  he  had  to  stoop  to 
stammered  words : 

*  Forgive — I  have  been  shamed.' 

*  Ah,  hush  ! '  cried  he  quickly,  his  low  voice  vibrating  with 
tenderness  for  which  there  is  no  utterance.    *  Need  there  be 
between  us  ?     Would  I  be  here  if  I  did  not  understand — if 
not  know  !  .  .  .  The  music  is  mine,  at  last — the  music, 
that  you  kept  hidden,  even  from  me.     It  is  mine,  at  last— i 
our  wedding-day — the  rest  is  nothing.' 

He  raised  her  quivering  face  and  looked  into  her  eyes, 
deep.    The  kerchief  fell  back  from  her  white  hair ;  the 
from  the  fading  rose  was  wafted  to  his  nostrils. 

'  Oh,  my  white  rose  !  '  he  cried,  and  passionately  kissed 
beautiful  blanched  head.  '  Oh,  ray  red,  red  rose  ,  .  .  your  li] 
last,  at  last,  Rose  of  the  World  1 ' 


Thus  was  fulfilled  in  the  barren  home  orchard,  Harry  Engfi 
Eastern  dream.    And  there  was  not  a  lichc.nnd  hough  that 
day  but  bore  him  a  wealth  of  leaf  and  blossom. 


THE    PNP. 


How  curious  is  the  phenomenon  when  it  can  be  atud  that  '  there 
is  a  reform  in  the  air.'  A  sort  of  microbe  seems  to  start  simul- 
taneously the  same  movement  in  the  minds  of  various  people, 
often  without  previous  communication  or  contact.  The  demand 
made  for  the  estabHshment  of  special  police  courts  for  children  is 
an  example.  The  Wage-earning  Children's  Committee,  the  Howard 
Association,  the  Humanitarian  League,  the  Waifs  and  Strays 
Society,  and  the  MetropoMtan  Asylums  Board  are  each  severally 
and  by  various  methods  pressing  for  this  reform.  In  reply  to  a 
circular  letter  on  the  subject  issued  by  the  State  Children's  Associa- 
tion, and  sent  to  clerks  of  education  committees  and  their  officers, 
and  also  to  those  who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of  the  problems 
surromiding  child-life  in  our  great  cities,  Dr.  Bamardo  speaks 
of  the  '  wisdom  and  extreme  common  sense  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  Children's  Courts  in  Boston,  U.S.A.'  Mr.  Thomas  Ackroyd, 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Refuges  and  Homes  in 
Manchester,  advocates  the  need  of  separate  courts  of  justice  for 
children,  'instead  of  bringing  them  into  the  demoralising  atmo- 
sphere of  the  ordinary  poUce  court' ;  the  secretary  of  the  Reforma- 
tory and  Refuge  Union  states  '  that  the  Union  considers  that 
separate  courts  of  justice  for  children  would  be  a  great  advantage 
in  every  way,  and  that  they  have  urged  the  matter  on  the  Home 
Office ' ;  the  Rev.  B.  Waugh,  director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  says  that  he  has  'again  and 
again  urged  the  need  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  court  for  children  ' 
— a  consensus  of  experienced  opinion  which  is  gathered  up  in  the 
report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deteriora- 
tion (issued  July  1904),  in  which  occur  these  words  ; 

In  bU  oasoB  touching  the  young  wbere  tbo  assiatAncc  of  a  magistrate  is 
invoked  he  should,  where  possible,  be  a  specially  selected  person  sitting  for  the 
purpose. 

Before,  however,  we  consider  reforms,  it  is  well  to  be  quite  clear 
about  existing  conditions,  and,  in  the  hope  that  those  of  my  readers 
who  know  all  about  the  subject  will  pardon  me,  I  propose,  as  the 
children  say,  to  '  begin  at  the  very  beginning.' 
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First,  then,  in  London,  there  are  twenty-two  police  ooortB,  and 
in  1903  (the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  obtainable)  G63  chHdtfn 
were  brought  under  arrest  to  these  courts,  beside^s  the  far  laiijer 
number  who  were  brought  there  under  other  conditionB.  On  being 
arrested  these  children  are  taken  to  the  police  station,  often  placed 
in  the  cells  for  the  night,  and  then  brought  up  to  the  poUc«  coon 
to  be  tried.  In  most  cases,  those  charged  with  such  ofienc«s  as 
would  involve  their  being  committed  to  industrial  schools  ut 
remanded  to  one  of  the  three  Remand  Homes  established  bj  tiie 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  there  to  remain,  sometimea  for 
several  weeks,  making  regular  appearances  in  the  poIic«  conrti 
until  vacancies  have  been  found  in  industrial  schools,  to  whicli 
they  are  then  committed  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  years. 

Now  the  drawbacks  to  this  method  of  procedure  are  numifold^ 
and  they  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  The  comjnittal  of  chi1d-o£Fenders  on  arrest  to  the  police  oellr 
(where,  if  placed  with  other  offenders,  they  must  inevitably  see 
and  hear  much  that  is  unfit  for  them),  and  the  detention  of  them 
there  until  their  trial. 

2.  The  trial  of  children  in  the  ordinary  police  court,  where  thi 
are  placed  in  the  dock  as  criminals  (though  they  may  only 
charged  with  being  destitute,  with  having  played  raischiovoualy  in 
the  street,  with  trespassing,  or  with  offences  under  the  Education 
or  Employment  of  Children  Acts), 

3.  The  presence  of  children  in  the  courts  during  the  hearing  of 
other  charges,  many  of  them  of  a  sad  and  often  defiling  nature. 

Concerning  the  drawbacks  under  the  first  head,  some  of 
facts  are  well  given  by  that  children's  champion,   Jfisa  Nettii 
Adler.    She  says : 

Every  child  who  is  arrested  hy  a  police  or  by  an  iadnstrial  echooln  officer 
in  the  first  instance,  be  taken  to  a  police-statioD  to  be  charfced.     i 
the  day,  he  is  then  brought  b«fare  a  magistrate  and  fortnally  ri 
Remand  Home.     If,  however,  the  child  is  charged  after  four  u'cluvk 
aftemooD,  he  must  remain  all  ntght  al  the  i>olic«-station,  aiid  If  he  la  «>  tji 
nate  as  to  be  arrested  on  a  Saturday,  he  will  be  oompelled  to  pof- 
and   Sunday   nights   in  a  police-station   cell.     Oocasionally  fn 
paarded  in  the  waiting-room.     In  eome  few  Instances,  a  s-. 
will  bring  the  forlorn  little  soul  upstairs  to  his  own  quai: 
realised  bow  seldom  this  can  be  done  with  due  safety  u>  lii 
ofBoial's  own  household,  when  we  remember  that  oftoji  on  »<m: 
Remand    Home  the  child's  clothin;^  has  to  be  burnt    forthwith, 
therefore,  small  boys  and  girls  have  to  spend  a  night  in  lhi>  ool-! 
loneliness  of  a  police-celU  perliapfl  with  very  inadequate  oowrla^ 
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U  has  often  been  said  to  me :  *  Surely,  Mrs.  Bamett,  a  child 
tued  to  the  Whitechapel  sitreets  and  common  1odging*hoa9es  will 
not  be  injured  by  a  night  in  the  oella,  or  oontaminated  by  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  police  courts.'  Now.  even  if  the  children  brought  to 
the  police  oourta  were  all  of  the  degraded  claM,  that  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  farther  oflficially  sanciioDed  degradation.  But  many  of 
the  children  who  appear  are  not  members  of  the  criminal  clasaea 
of  society.  Aa  the  law  now  stands,  there  ia  no  place  other  than 
the  police  oourta  where  children  have  to  apply  if  their  birth  oertifi- 
eatet  are  required,  or  if  they  desire  a  theatrical  Ucenoe  ;  while  all 
children  found  wandering,  or  destitute,  or  without  a  fixed  home, 
or  consorting  with  bad  characters,  have  to  be  brought  there  for 
pcotoetion  or  correction.  That  there  is  a  large  number  of  such 
cases  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  :  Of  417  children  who  pasned 
through  the  Pcntonville  Remand  Home  during  the  first  four  months 
ol  the  current  year,  187  had  been  taken  before  the  Bench  merely 
beeanse  they  were  found  to  be  destitute,  or  were  discovered  to  be 
living  with  degraded  associates.  At  the  Camberwell  Remand 
Home  the  proportion  was  about  the  same  ;  ninety-two  out  of  224 
children  had  been  placed  in  the  home  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  In  1902  the  three  homes  of  the  MetropoUtan  Asylums 
Board  received  1,786  boys  and  235  girls,  and  the  causes  of  their 
arrest  were  as  follows  : 

In  621  cases,  felony  (various  forms  of  theft  for  the  most  part). 

In  laH  caaee,  larceny. 

la  274  eaaea,  beg^. 

In  604  cases,  wandering,  or  without  visible  means. 

In  154  cases,  beyond  control,  or  not  under  control  of  parents. 

In  73  cases,  living  in  houses  of  ill-fame. 

In  1 1  cases,  sleeping  out. 

Of  these,  SOS  were  discharged,  forty-six  birched,  eighty-OM 
or  '  bound  over.'  forty-five  were  handed  over  to  th«!  police- 
missionary,  and  8VJ  were  sent  to  reformatory  or  industrial 
sehools,  while  the  ultimate  disposal  of  440  was  entarad  aa  '  un- 
known. 

With  regard  to  the  eviU  under  the  second  and  third  heads, 
Mr.  Lowrey  says,  in  hia  article  on  '  The  Criminal  Boy  *  in  the 
volume  written  for  the  Toynbee  Trust : 

A  Mrioo*  iMU«r  u  th* d«t>noelew poriUoo ctOmhof  vlwa b«  U  m hUitrisL 
llo  11U17  he^iItT  nr  he  m^not.  U  !•  ctrtain  ttwk«|ip«anaoMai«afalBSl  Mflii, 
OT  Iw  W'  ■  vn  arraatod.    Is  any  mmt,  it  Um  with  hlia  to  prava  hla 
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InnoocnOG.  How  in  be  to  do  il  T  fie  ia  young,  probablj  UlHKlwitodi,  ud 
ioaperienced.  It  U  lmpoa*ible  for  him  to  precent  hi«  oim>  propeti]^  TbeoUi 
■n  anonoonaly  in  favour  of  b!«  being  gailtj,  bnt  the  point  is  that  be  ha*  oolA  lis 
ehtBoe  of  dsteBding  himself. 

Another  writer,  in  the  '  Ouardlan,'  describes  the  facto  thos : 

OccaKionally  the  children  aro  guarded  ixi  tbe  gaoler's  room  or  the 
room.  More  often  they  are  seated  in  tbe  oonrt  itself  until  their  cases  ara  b«ari;^ 
and,  altboagb  efforts  are  made,  more  especially  in  the  mctropolitas  area,  ta  iml 
with  these  as  early  In  the  day  as  possible,  they  are  yet  often  detained  nntU  lAa 
the  night  charges  are  taken,  ontil  two  or  three  o'clock  in  tbe  aftemooa.  and  m^ 
be  present  while  tbe  details  of  some  of  those  oases  of  droukenneas  aad  bnlalilgr 
■re  beard  which  are  snob  a  blot  on  oar  cirilisation.  It  must  be  remenben4,lD(i. 
that  the  same  treatment  is  meted  oat  to  little  ones  of  seren  and  eight  yean  M 
M  is  bestowed  on  the  deprarod  and  sodden  in  crime.  Tbey  all  stand  in  tfat 
prisoner's  dock.  The  figure  of  a  mite  of  seven,  whose  little  face  scaroely  ree^wd 
Ute  iron  bar,  will  always  baont  the  writer :  bis  only  crime  was  absolute  destits- 
tion.  He  bad  been  fonnd  wandering,  he  had  no  parents,  and  bis  married  sister 
had  turned  him  oat  of  her  bouse.  And  there  he  stood,  pale,  frightened,  sonsly 
nndonrtanding  what  went  on  around  him.  One  could  only  hope  that  ibi 
sheltering  walls  of  the  industrial  school  might  make  some  reparation  for  tb* 
past,  though  one  wished  that  he  bad  been  going  to  some  kindly  woman**  booia 
rather  than  to  an  institution. 

To  render  these  evUs  a  matter  of  history  only,  the  most  needed 
reform  ia  now  the  eatablishmont,  in  London  and  in  all  Urge  pto* 
vincial  towns,  of  courts  especially  set  apart  for  children's  oam. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  matter  we  can  go  forward  feadessly, . 
for  our  own  colonies,  as  well  as  America,  have  shown  as  wh*t 
aim  for  and  what  to  avoid. 

In  Australia,  children's  courts  were  established  fifteoi 
ago — 1890.  In  Canada,  an  Act  of  1894  provided  for  almost  all  m 
now  ask,  and  in  Toronto  there  is  a  special  court  for  the  hearing  of 
all  juvenile  appUcations.  In  America,  Massachusetts,  which  has  so 
often  led  the  way  in  wise  action  with  regard  to  educational  matten, 
estabhshed  children's  courts  as  far  back  as  1863 ;  and  a  few  dayi 
ago  I  received  from  my  old  young  friend,  Mr.  A.  Edmund  Spender, 
a  long  letter  describing  how  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  8} 
when,  as  a  member  of  the  Moscley  Conimismon,  he  had  been 
to  investigate  it.  In  New  2^aland  and  New  South  Wales  leg^a 
tion  is  pending  to  establish  these  courts ;  but  England,  with 
vast  population,  her  numerous  waif  children,  her  wealth,  and  he 
continuous  talk  on  education,  has  as  yet  done  noUiing — not 
I  should  say,  as  a  whole,  though  DubUn,  Bury,  Boltou,  Brad&rd, 
and  Manchester  have  either  taken  or  are  about  to  take  steps 
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that  in  future  all  *  childran's  oaaes  ihall  be  heard  in  places  separate 
and  apart  from  adults.' 

So  far,  I  am  sore,  I  have  carried  with  me  the  sympathy  of  my 
readers.  It  is  almost  aelf-evidcnt  that  children  ebould  not  be 
oootaminatod  by  knowledge  of  evil.  It  aeema  to  need  no  arguing 
that  thoeo  who  have  to  oome  in  contact  with  tho  law — thcmselvea 
being  law-abiding — should  not  suffer  the  poina  or  injury  of  associa- 
tloQ  with  the  degraded.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  reform  which 
would  prevent  such  evils,  important  aa  it  is,  aeema  almost  trivial 
in  comparison  with  the  still  greater  and  more  far-reaching  reform 
which  would  almost  necessarily  follow  the  establishment  of  special 
ootutB  of  justice  for  children,  and  '  the  appointment  of  a  magis- 
trate, who  should  be  a  specially  selected  person,  sitting  for  the 
purpose.* 

Again,  however,  before  we  oonaider  reforms,  it  is  well  that  we 

uld  clearly  understand  the  preaent  conditions.  There  are  in 
hind  and  Wales  139  industrial  schoola,  accommodating  13,930 
boya  and  4,656  girls.  These  industrial  schools  are,  bo  it  noted, 
ooder,  not  the  Education  Department,  but  the  Home  Office, 
which  has  the  control  of  prisons,  inebriate  homes,  and  reforma- 
tories. They  are,  in  short,  prison-schools,  entered  only  through 
the  police  courts,  by  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  tho  term  of  con- 
finement ending  with  the  legal  termination  of  childhoo<l— i.«. 
azteen  years.  Those  little  diape  of  seven  or  eight,  the  small 
maids  of  nine  and  ten,  with  their  wistful  faces  and  eyes  full  of  love- 
hnnger  or  world-defiance — where  must  they  be  sent  t  Not,  as  all 
of  OS  who  care  for  Uttlo  children  would  hke  to  believe,  to  some 
*  kindly  woman's  home,*  but  to  an  institotion  based  on  the  foundm* 
tion  tbooght  of  discipline  and  restraint,  that  being  what  some 
edooatiooaliats  considered  is  required  for  naughty,  lawless  lads  of 
foozteen  and  fifteen,  but  not  for  poor  bairns  of  seven,  whose  only 
etfane  is  orphanage,  whose  sole  sin  it  is  to  be  *  utterly  destitute.' 
To  subject  these  mites  to  ropwivs  disdphne  for  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  years  is  to  wrong  them.  They  want  kissing  at  that  agsi, 
not  diilUng ;  petticoats,  not  labour  masters. 

There  is  another  evil  attached  to  the  present  system,  as  to 
hieh  I  will  quote  Miss  Isabella  Baker,  one  of  the  veteran  public 
r*  of  London,  herself  a  guardian  and  also  a  member  of  the 
politan  Asylums  Board : 

OhUdm  [aba  mj*]  m«  brongbi  sgiiin  aod  agiHa  into  oowrl,  fur  ibe  Bssi^ 
I  laiuuit  inaud  then  lor  a  loBfw  ptrfod  Uian  a  wfvk.  and  Ihajr  wn*  badl 
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totba  BMDUid  Honiw  with  QtOt  Utile  faniu  stuffed  foH  of  tha  boniUanl ' 
I  tUagB  thagr  bavs  hnrd  In  ooorl. 


The  pith  of  that  sentence  is  that  the  children  appear  'again 
and  again  '  in  the  conrt,  remanded  week  after  week,  and  the  reaaoa 
ta  because  they  are  waiting  until  the  busy  court  officer  can  find  • 
vacancy  in  one  of  the  139  industrial  schools,  and  a  place  for  thete 
unwanted  waifs  among  the  other  18,586  children  already  treated 
aa  aemi-criminal. 

Now,  with  the  beet  will  in  the  world  (and  the  kindness  and 
homanity  of  some  of  the  officials  is  beyond  human  praise),  it  if 
not  possible  for  each  of  the  twenty-two  metropolitan  stlpeodiaiy 
magistrates  so  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  139  instdtutions  as  to 
know  which  is  best  suited  for  the  character,  the  age,  fault,  dis- 
position, health,  of  the  small  culprit  before  him.  He  can  but 
remand  him  or  her  until  there  is  time  for  inquiry.  If  in  London, 
or  in  towns  large  enough  to  require  it,  special  courts  were  fH 
bliahed  solely  for  children's  cases,  the  magistrate,  the  clerk,  t 
officers  would  make  children's  interests  their  chief  consideration, 
and  set  themselves  to  ascertain  the  educational  methods  and  the 
especial  treatment  most  likely  to  cherish  the  smoking  flax  of  good 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  moat  depraved  of  young  humans. 

The  results  of  such  a  change  may  be  classed  under  four  heads : 
I.  The  confidence  of  charitable  agencies, 

II.  Knowledge  of  existing  institutions. 

IIL  Uniformity  of  action,  which  the  poor  could  understand. 

IV.  Experience  of  the  success  or  failure  of  different  edacationai 
methods. 


», 
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I.  The  Confidence  of  Charitable  Agencies  dealing  toith  ChiUnm. 

What  a  number  of  children  I  should  have  taken  to  the  ooofto 
in  my  thirty-three  years  of  Whitechapel  Ufe  had  I  been  able  to 
have  trust  in  the  magistrate's  knowledge  and  experience  ! 

I  can  recall  Sydney  Cowan,  aged  eleven,  the  eldest  of  font] 
children.    His  father,  a  drear  man,  always  out  of  work,  not  so  muck 
from  idleness  as   from  discontent — this  work   unworthy  of 
powers,  that  employer  indifferent  to  his  potentialitiea,  jealooi 
others'  success,  he  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  *  somethlnj! 
suitable,'  meanwhile  taking  bis  *  full  share  of  his  victuals  and] 
drink,'  partly  to  ensure  his  being  fit  when  the  desired  job  di4 
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{yrMcnt  it«el(.  partly  to  vindicate  his  right  to  hia  wiie,  and  all  she 
was  and  had,  including  hor  earnings,  for  she  it  was  who  supported 
herself,  him,  the  home,  and  the  four  children  by  slaving  at  a 
laundry.  Sydney  was  a  curious  lad.  Mentally  bright,  he  was 
morally  duU ;  physically  industrious,  he  was  intellectually  idle ; 
calculatingly  selfish,  he  was  yet  capable  of  chivalrous  afEection. 
But,  his  parents  away  all  day,  mischief  presented  itself  as  attrac- 
tive, and  during  the  many  hours  that  wore  not  school  hours  he 
intxoduced  himself  and  the  three  younger  ones  to  bad  companions 
and  worse  ways.  *  The  officer  had  better  have  him,^  said  the 
father  ;  and  the  officer  finally  got  him,  and  for  five  years  the  country 
ncpported  that  lad,  to  the  reUef  of  hia  ne'er>do-well  father,  to  tho 
cainng  of  the  rates,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
of  the  neighbours. 

Polly  Leary's  mother  was  a  widow,  young,  nearly  blind,  and 
had  beg^g  in  her  bones.  Polly  was  six  when  I  first  had  tho 
privilege  of  her  acquaintance,  with  the  bewitching  blue  eyoa  and 
black  hair  of  our  siater-islanders,  well -grown,  coy,  mischievoos, 
carious,  affectionate,  self'willed,  eiiergotiu,  greedy — a  Uttio  bit  of 
human  nature  that  required  delicate  handling  to  produce  any 
good,  and  yet  capable  of  noble  activities. 

One  of  the  practices  of  the  St.  Jude*s  parish  committee  was  to 
oiganise  not  only  relief  but  efforts,  and  ao  employment  was  found 
for  Mrs.  Leary,  which,  with  a  weekly  grant,  would  have  enablod 
her  to  keep  a  one>roomed  home  for  Polly  and  horsolf.  But  she 
would  not  do  it,  preferring  begging  under  the  name  of  gutter- 
tray  hawking,  and  when  she  picked  up  the  acquaintances  of  people 
who  *  kindly  offered  to  treat  her'  she  drifted  downwards.  She 
did  not  Hve  a  declaredly  immoral  liff,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  worthy 
north-oountry  brother,  who  saw  only  her  misforttmes,  and  those 
through  tnagnifying-glasses,  she  was  enabled  to  keep  her  room. 
But  she  was  a  bad  mother  to  Polly.  If  over  a  child  needed  the 
dierapline  of  an  industrial  school  she  did,  but  '  discharged  *  was 
Uie  verdict  of  the  magietrate,  whose  manifold  dutiee  did  not  allow 
him  to  give  time  to  so  corophcated  a  tangle  of  humanity  and  town 
civilisation.  The  end  of  Polly  is  what  1  do  not  care  U>  write. 
*  End '  have  I  said,  but  that  is  not  true ;  the  end  of  her  life,  even 
in  this  world,  is  not  yet,  and  the  marvellous,  unflagging  patieaoe 
of  Mother  Kouna  and  her  sisterhood,  the  controlling  influenoee 
oC  woric  under  disdpUne,  the  stimulating  efleot  of  motherhood 
(although  unhallowed),  and  the  atnuM^thare  of  living  piety  with 
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which  she  is  surroonded  mAy  yet  work  a  mitKoIe. 
of  it  I 

Ob,  the  little  tm^re,  and  how  much  it  is  t 
Aod  the  little  lessi,  aud  what  worlds  away  I 


Bat  the  ply 


P0II7  might  have  been  saved  from  committing  and  cau^ 
sin,  and  Sydney  should  have  had  a  sharp,  short  sentence  to  t  { 
paniahmeDt  school,  and  should  then  have  been  released  under  thi 
probation  officer,  whose  le^al  position  would  have  given  him  josil 
that  power  with  the  parents  which  would  have  shaken  some  ol  the 
self-complacency  out  of  the  father,  and  done  something  to  sustain 
the  mother's  rule  over  the  other  children.  No  one  is  to  blame. 
The  ma^strate,  the  officer,  the  missionary — ^all  do  their  boat  posable. 
It  is  the  system  which  is  wrong,  alike  to  those  who  work  it,  thott 
who  suffer  from  it,  aud  those  who  pay  for  it.  ^  ^ 


II.  Knoteledge  of  Existing  Institutions. 

The  139  industrial  schools  differ  greatly.     They  may  be  large 
or  small.    Some  depend  on  strict  government,  others  on  wi3eg\ud-| 
ance.     Some  carry  discipline  almost  to  hardship  ;  others  depend  on 
awakening  in  children,  by  interest  in  handicraft  or  trade  learning, 
a  desire  to  reform  and  do  well.     In  some  the  training  and  manage>| 
ment  are  best  suited  to  younger  children  ;  in  others,  to  elder  lodaj 
or  girls.     Some  are  controlled  by  committees  of  alert  and  intelli-  i 
gent  managers ;  others  are  under  the  care  of  moribund,  indoleut, 
or  self-satisfied  boards  of  management,  who  are  content  to  leave 
all  trouble  and  responaibiUty  to  the  officers.    In  some  schoola 
child  labour  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  trades  which  are  earned 
on  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  a  system  which  allowi 
grave  evils  to  exist ;  in  others,  the  work  of  the  children  is  mainly 
educational.    Some  are,  in  towns,  so  closely  surrounded  by  building  j 
as  to  be  playgroundless,  and  others  are  well  placed  in  open  ooontty.  1 
It  is  necessary  that  the  magistrate  should  loiow  all  the  (acta  about 
every  school,  its  situation,  characteristics,  management,  chan^of] 
staff,  develupments,  and  last,  but  not  least,  its  vacandea,  so  eadi] 
child  would  at  once  be  consigned  to  the  institution  best  suited  4b] 
its  age,  antecedents,  health,  nature,  or  fault.     Thus  time  ood 
money  in  conveyance  would  be  saved,  and  the  children  would  not 
have  to  come  back  '  again  and  again '  to  the  court-house,  to  thaif  | 
own  injury  and  to  the  cost  of  the  exchequer. 


III.  Uniformity  of  Action,  tohieh  the  Poor  eould  Under$tand. 

The  poor  aro  aoholan  in  Nature's  acbool ;  they  know  the  in- 
vahableness  of  her  law  and  are  patient  under  punishment.  Variable 
laws  seem  to  them  to  be  unjust,  and  g^ve  them  false  guidance. 
The  wajB  of  magistrates  are  variable  ;  one  dismisses,  one  inflicts 
fines,  another  imprisons.  In  the  provinces  in  1903-3,  1,034  boys 
and  twenty-nine  girls  were  convicted,  and  moro  than  half  of  these 
wore  committed  to  prison  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine.  One 
boj,  under  sixteen,  had  boon  to  prison  thirty  times,  and  had  had 
fort7*one  ooovictions.  Sometimes  the  magistrates  discharge  the 
eeaes  so  frequently  as  to  discourage  children  being  brought  before 
Uiom.  Sometimes  they  commit  most  of  the  juveniles  brought 
before  them  to  industrial  schools,  a  wholesale  dealing  with  retail 
which  is  unworthy  of  the  human  justice  which  implies  intoUi- 
and  sympathy. 


IV.  Bxperienee  of  the  Suooeti  or  Failure  of  different  Educational 

Methodt. 

Humanity  is  so  romplox.  especially  child  humanity,  that  only 

tienoe  can  tell  what  will  succeed  or  fail.    The  magistrates  and 

of  a  special  court  would  gain  this  experience,  and  woukl 

able  to  direct  changes  in  the  class  of  proviwon  for  such  children. 
Their  knowledge  would  help  the  inspectors  of  the  Homo  Office, 
•ad  ivithont  claiining  the  gift  of  prophecy  it  ia,  I  tltink,  aafe  to 
say  that  one  of  the  first  reforms  that  would  be  advocated  would 
be  the  provision  of  probation  officers.  That  system  has  beeo 
variously  defined  and  described.  One  American  writer  speaks  of 
it  as  a  *  system  of  enlisting  the  child's  interest  in  his  own  reform.* 
MiaB  Hughes,  whose  pamphlet'  on  it  is  most  interesting,  says: 
'Tbe  probation  system  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  attempt 
to  reform  a  prisoner  outside  prison.*  In  the  Wage-earning 
Quldren's  CommittiVs  memorandum  it  is  described  thus : 

Uadsr  tUa  ajiUm  Tontlifnl  ilBU&qaeikU  ara  aUowwl  by  Um  JwUom  of  Uw 
b'i  OoorU  to  r«larti  to  llMlr  parwitt  on  probaUcn.  vhlU  pfobalion  oOean, 
'  waoMa.  ■«  apiiolntoil  by  tb«  Ooort  lo  walob  one  tb*  oUldrKt.  to  *Ui 
thoB  at  thair  homaa.  and  to  rvpvt  on  ihait  |ii%iaM  and  wiiant  faom  Uoh  lo 
Ums.  U  tha  ilaUn<]aai>ta  are  bayood  adiool  age,  ■iaplo]rRi<>nt  U  found  (or  ittam 
and  naaaa  ata  taken  to  IntarMt  aaplojran  tn  thair  walfaro.  tii  all  bat  a  rtrj 
proportkai  of  caaas  thU  aottoo  obrtalaa  tba  oaed  (or  ooinaiittal  to  iodulrlal 
I  isfuiutalioiy  tehoola. 
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Of  the  Buooeeis  of  the  work  of  the  probation  officers  then 
be  little  doubt,  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  it  ia  their.] 
labours  which  have  so  reduced  the  number  of  child  prisou< 
United  States.  For  instance,  previous  to  the  eaactmen 
Juvenile  Court  law  in  Chicago,  about  GOO  children  out  of  tbo  1,3 
charged  with  oflenoea  were  committed  every  year  to  the 
gaol,  besides  those  who  were  confined  from  time  to  time  in 
cells  and  stations.  Sinoe  the  appointment  of  the  probation  offioeta, 
however,  of  about  1,300  children  actually  brought  beforu  thftt 
court  per  annum,  under  twelve  each  year  are  now  coounitted  to  \ 

In  Philadelphia  the  figures  are  even  more  remarkable : 

Oficial  Refrntfrom  Court  Records,  June  14,  1901,  to 
November  1,  1902. 

DeUnqaento 1. 1 1 

Retorned  hom«  on  probation  .  t  .00 

Cbaiged  agun,  twice     ....  i 
Ohai^ed  •gKin,  three  times 

Sent  to  bottM*  of  refuge          ....  .10 

The  advantages  to  the  children  of  thuB  enabling  them  by  gc 
conduct  to  earn  their  right  to  freedom  are  sell-evident,  if 
subtle,  but  the  advantages  to  the  State  and  to  the  ratepayer  mosll 
not  be  overlooked.     I  have  known  bad  parents  deUberately  temptj 
their  children  to  steal  their  own  money,  and  then  send  for  the' 
officer,  have  them  arrested,  and  themselves  give  evidence  agaisit 
them,  congratulating  themselves  to  their  intimates  that  they  havt 
got  reUeved  of  their  offspring  and  their  responsibilities  to  them. 
The  cost  to  the  ratepayer  of  supporting  some  18,000  children,  ftt 
certainly  not  less  than  £20  a  year  for  each  child,  ia  easily  reckoned, 
an  expenditure  no  child-lover  or  patriot  would  object  to  if  it  were 
the   beiit  for  the  child  or   the   country.      But  is  it  ?      Does  notj 
experience  prove  that  the  establishment  of  probation  offioen  i^ 
*  the  more  excellent  way  '  ? 

That  the  probation  officers  should  be  persons  not  only  of  high 
character,  but  of  special  knowledge  of  and  care  for  child  nataze,ii 
essential.  Mrs.  SchoS,  the  president  of  the  United  States  < 
of  Mothers,  thus  describes  what  is  needed  : 

Chilli  study,  psycbolu^,  as  relHr.«!<1  to  the  charnctetistic^ 
VjirJouK  stages  of  childliood,  a  titudy  of  i>enology  and  60Ci' 
trainiog  as  is  reqolrad  for  ibo  |ire^eaUition  of  o<uic<,  ooin 
sense  and  a  oooBCcrated  knu  for  the  children,  are  roquijdtt.  _ 

■vnrk.    The  entire  time  of  the  officer,  and  indlvidoal  care  and  tituu^tii  lut  mcb 
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ttUU,  an  —inltBl  to  wtiiataeiorj  probation  wotk.  An  oAoer,  UMr«tor«t  mini 
not  hft*t  too  muty  omm  oikIw  hU  or  h«r  car*.  Our  oAotn  u*  vobmb.  Dtaling 
r  lb«7  do  wltii  tiw  child  sad  the  motbsr,  they  coma,  wo  bold,  into  cIomt  reU- 
I  tium  can  a  man,  for  ohUd  care  ia  ever  woman**  work,  tlie  mother's  work 
lUw  woddnaada. 

Hastily  roast  we  retam  from  Aroerioa  to  consider  oar  own 
country  and  its  needs.  Sir  Howard  Vincent  ia  introducing  a  Bill 
into  Parliament,  backed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Sir  John  Gorst,  and 
llr.  Tennant,  and  supported  by  the  State  Children's  Association 
and  kindred  bodies,  the  object  of  which  is  the  establishment  of 
children's  courts  of  justice.  Aa  it  stands  it  will  not  accomplish 
much,  but  it  may  be  amended,  or  rather  developed,  in  committee, 
and  if  it  suooeeda  in  legally  securing  and  providing  payment  for 
arrangementa  by  which  children's  cases  can  be  hea^  apart  from 
those  of  adalts,  and  if  it  enables  the  thought  of  the  magistrates  to 
be  more  focussed  on  the  young  and  their  educational  needs,  it  can 
be  reasonably  expected  that  the  appointment  of  probation  officers 
will  ultimately  follow.  Perhaps  in  the  beginning  charity- money 
win  have  to  pay  for  such  officers,  but  as  their  work  proves  their 
▼aluo  it  will  surely  be  borne  home,  even  to  unthinking  people,  that 
it  ia  cheaper  to  pay  one  woman  £150  a  year  to  reform,  by  personal 
care,  eighty  children  than  it  is  to  support  those  eighty  children 
in  institutions  at  the  rate  of  £1,600  a  year. 

'  It  ia,'  writes  Judge  lindsey.  of  Denver,  '  the  purpose  of  cor 
law  to  protect  children  from  being  stigmatised  with  conviction  aa 
czifflinals,  and  by  letter  and  spirit  to  constantly  encourage  them  to 
p«raoaal  work  and  eflort.' 

As  ttparlaooa  of  Lboimaoda  of  ohiUrao  [)iaj»  aoothar  Amarteaa  axpart  oo  UUa 
S]  hM  proved  ooocloiivalj  that  than  ia  no  erimtiuU  daaa  of  ohUdrao.  A 
I'a  aovinamaalt  lack  of  bona  eara.and  aoglaot  may  land  hhn  into  ortna,  \m% 
i  aaeb  «a  And  Uia  (ann  of  f^xMl,  ami  t«  qolokan  aad  dcvak^  it  in  oar  matk. 
I^Bfahawal  doaa  not  acoomj>Ii«ti  thi*.  Bdacatioa,  bal|i,  lova,  and  paUaat 
sMonlalioo  of  tha  batter  fnitinau  can  alone  davclop  the  gam.  Wo  do  not 
MBiMar  tha  ertna,  ««  eoaddar  iba  ohfid.  and  we  have  aaved  tboea  whom  araa 
tba  lafora  aohool*  faar«d  to  taka,  ooniidariny  than  prodlgla*  «f  ortoM  Wa  alee 
anoowaga  parental  rovponalliility.  and  praWda  balp  and  iaatnuitian  Cor  ifaonot, 
oaralM  paraniaL. 

With  this  taatimony  of  experience,  now  oxtendlsg  orer  many 
yeaia,  are  we  in  England  still  Ui  Unger  behind,  and  go  on  tnating 
M  nriminala  the  children  in  whom  is  the  hope  of  the  nation  t 

UxmurrrA  0.  Bakmbtt. 
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BY  HORACE  ANNE8LEY  VACHEIX. 


In  the  early  t'iL:lii;i  ■;.  when  my  brother  Aja\  ami  i  w: 
cattle  in  the  fontlnils  of  Southern  Califoruia,  our  ranch-Li 
u^d  as  a  stopping-place  by  the  teamBten  hauling  freight  actose 
the  Coast  Raagc ;  and  after  the  boom  began,  while  the  village  oi 
Preston  was  evolving  itself  out  of  rough  timber,  we  were  obliged  to 
furnish  all  comers  with  board  and  lodging.  Hardly  a  day  posaed 
without  some  '  prairie  schooner '  (the  canvas-covered  wagon  o{  Uie 
squatter)  creaking  into  our  corral ;  and  the  quiet  gulches  ud 
canons  where  Ajax  and  I  had  shot  quail  and  deer  began  to  re-echo 
to  the  shouts  of  the  children  of  the  rough  folk  from  the  mid-West 
and  Missouri.  These  '  Pikers,'  so  called,  settled  thickly  upon  the 
sage-brush  hills  to  the  south  and  east  of  us.  and  took  up  all  the 
land  they  could  claim  from  the  Government.  Before  spring  wm 
over,  we  were  asked  to  lend  an  old  adobe  building  to  the  village 
fathers,  to  be  used  as  a  schoolhouse,  until  the  schoolhouse  pm|)er 
was  built.  At  that  time  a  New  England  family  of  the  name  of 
Spafford  was  working  for  us.  Mrs.  Spafford,  having  two  childreo 
of  her  own,  tried  to  enlist  our  sympathies. 

'  I'm  kinder  sick,'  she  told  us,  '  of  cookin'  an'  teachis* ;  an'  the 
hot  weather's  comin'  on,  too.  You'd  oughtor  let  ^em  hev  that 
old  adche.^ 

'  But  who  will  teach  the  children  ?  '  we  asked. 

'  We've  fixed  that,'  said  Mrs.  Spafford.  '  'Tain't  eveiyoM  « 
'd  want  to  come  into  this  wilderness,  but  my  auntie's  oouatn, 
Alethea-Belle  Buchanan,  is  willin'  to  take  the  job.' 

*  Is  she  able  ?  *  we  asked  doubtfully. 

'  She's  her  father's  daughter,'  Mrs.  Spafford  replied,  '  Abram 
Buchanan  was  as  fine  an'  brave  a  man  as  ever  preached  the  Gudpfl 
An'  clever,  too.  My  sake«,  he  never  done  but  one  foolish  thibg. 
and  that  was  when  he  merried  his  wife.' 

'  Tell  us  about  her,'  said  that  inveterate  gossip,  Ajax. 

Mrs.  Spafford  sniffed. 

'  I  seen  her  once — that  was  once  too  much  fer  me.    One 

'  Corpyrigbt,  1906,  by  Horace  Aimcsley  V«ohell.lii  the  United  SlAUa  of 
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them  l«fikiidftimral,  wcar-a-wrapper*ia-the*mornu>',  mil,  pulpy 
SoofelMnun.  FtvUj—jvt,  in  a  spindlin',  pink  an*  white  soon- 
waaked*out  pattern,  but  without  baokbone.  I've  no  patieooa  with 
seoh.' 

*  Her  daughter  won't  be  able  to  halter-break  those  wild  colts/ 

*  Didn't  I  say  that  Alethcu-IVOio  took  aflcr  her  father  1  She 
most  bev  oooaid'able  snap  an'  nerve,  fcr  she's  put  in  t]w  last  year, 
aenco  Abram  died,  in  »cUin'  books  in  this  State.* 

*  A  book  agent  1 ' 

'  Tee,  air,  a  book  agent.' 

II  Mn.  Spafford  had  said  road  agent,  which  moanB  highwayman 
in  California,  we  could  not  have  been  more  surprised.  A  sucoosafttl 
book  agent  must  have  the  hide  of  a  rhinocerae,  the  guile  o{  a  ler' 
pent,  the  obstinacy  of  a  niulo,  and  the  persuasive  notes  of  a  nightio* 
gale. 

'  If  Miss  Buchanan  has  biicn  a  book  aff«nt.  ahc'Il  do,'  said  Aj&x. 


She  arrived  at  Pn-skm  otj  ttio  riim.-.iiii(  kk-  cjKI  .^tas:('-(«ijit:li  l;ii.<' 
Saturday  afu^miHin,  Ajnx  «n<i  I  farrn->il  lu;r  mjiiill  liajrlrunk 
into  the  ranch-house  ;  Mn.  Spuflonl  ri'ccivcd  her.  We  retreated  to 
the  corrals. 

'  She'll  never,  neoer  do,'  said  Ajux. 

*  Never,'  said  I. 

Alethca-BcUo  Buchanan  looked  n  'litecn  ;  and  hrr  faoc 

was  white  as  the  dust  that  lay  thii .  ,  Uer  grey  Unen  cloak. 
Under  the  cloak  we  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  thin,  slab-ohMted 
Bgora.  She  wore  thread  glow,  and  said  '  I  thank  yon  *  in  a 
prim.  New  England  accent. 

'  Depend  upon  it.  she's  had  pie  lor  breakfast  ever  sdnoe  she 
was  bora,'  said  Ajax,  '  and  it'N  not  agreed  with  her.  She'll  keep  a 
loothill  school  in  order  just  about  two  minutoe — and  no  longer  1 ' 

At  supper,  however,  she  surprised  us.  She  waa  verjr  plain- 
(tared,  but  the  men — the  rough  teamsten,  for  instaooe — oonld 
keep  their  efea  off  her.  She  waa  the  niMt  amazing  mixtara  ol 
boldneaa  and  timidity  I  had  ever  met.  We  ware  about  to  plump 
onnelves  down  at  table,  for  instance,  when  Blias  Buchanan,  fokling 
her  hands  and  railing  her  ejrea,  nid  gnoe ;  bat  to  our  fini  quea^ 
taoos  ahe  repUed,  blaahing,  in  timid  monosyllablea. 

Alter  mipper.  Mrs.  Spailord  and  ahe  waahed  up.  Later,  they 
bnnigbt  tbeb  sewing  into  die  ntttng-ioom.  While  we  were  trjring 
to  thaw  the  little  aohoolmarm^s  shjiiasB,  a  mooae  ran  across  the 
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floor.     In  an  instant  Bliss  Buchanan  was  on  her  chair.     The 
ran  round  the  room  and  vanished ;  the  girl  who  had  been  sent  ta| 
Preston  to  keep  in  order  the  turbulent  children  of  the  (oothilU 
stepped  down  from  her  chair. 

*  I'm  scared  to  death  of  mice,'  she  confessed. 
My  brother  Ajax  scowled. 

*  Fancy   sending   that   whey-faced   little   oowoid — here  1 
whispered  to  me. 

'  Have  you  taught  school  before  t '  I  asked. 

'  Oh,  yes,  indeed,'  she  answered ;  '  and  I  know  something  of 
yoor  foothill  folks.    I've  been  a  book  agent.    Oh,  indeed  i    Y> 
know  that.    Well,  I  did  first-rate,  but  that  was  the  book,  whicKl 
sold  itself — a  beautiful  book.    Maybe  you  know  it — "  The  Milk 
Human  Kindness  "  ?   When  we're  better  acquainted,  I'd  like  to  read 
you,'  she  looked  hard  at  Ajax,  '  some  o'  my  favourite  passages.' 

'  Thanks,'  said  Ajax  stiffly. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  \t  breakfast  the  schoolmarm  acked 
Ajax  if  there  vras  Ukely  to  be  a  prayer-meeting. 

'  A  prayer-meeting,  Miss  Buchanan  ?  ' 

'  It's  the  Sabbath,  you  know.' 

'  Yes— er — so  it  is.     Well,  you  see,'  he  smiled   feebly, 
cathedral  isn't  built  yet.' 

'  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  schoolhoose  ?  I  presume 
you're  all  church-members  ? ' 

Her  grey  eyes  examined  each  of  us  in  turn,  and  each  made  coo* 
fession.  One  of  the  teamsters  was  a  Baptist ;  another  a  Latter 
day  Adventist ;  the  SpaSords  were  Presbyterians ;  we,  of  ooui», 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England. 

'  We  ought  to  have  a  prayer-meeting,'  said  the  little  school- 
maim. 

'  Yes  ;  we  did  oughter,'  assented  Mrs.  SpafiFord. 

'  I  kin  pray  first-rate  whin  I  git  started,^  said  the  Bapi 
teamster. 

The  prayer- meeting  took  place.     Afterwards  Ajax  said  to  m« : 

'  She's  very  small,  is  whey-face,  but  somehow  she  seemed 
fill  the  adobe: 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  an  adventure  which  gave  us  forthi 
insight  into  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  new 
marm. 

We  all  walked  to  Preston  across  the  home  pasture,  for 
Buchanan  was  anxious  to  inspect  the  site — there  was  nothing  die 
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then— of  ihe  proposed  Bchnolhonse.  Her  childlike  nimplieity  and 
usaranoe  in  taking  for  granted  that  she  would  eventually  occupy 
that  unbuilt  academy  Btnick  us  as  pathetic. 

*  I  give  her  one  week,'  said  Ajax.  '  not  a  day  more.' 

Coming  back  wo  called  a  halt  under  some  willows  near  the 
enek.    The  ahade  invited  oa  to  st  down. 

*  Are  there  makes — rattlesnakes  ?  *  Miss  Buchanan  aaked 
nervously. 

'  In  the  bnwh-hills — yes ;  here — no,'  replied  my  brother. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  we  heard  the  familiar  warning,  the  whirring,  never>to* 
be-foigoUen  sound  of  the  beast  known  to  the  Indiana  as  *  deatii  in 

*  Merey ! '  exclaimed  the  schoolmarm,  staring  wildly  about  her. 
It  is  not  easy  to  localise  the  exact  position  of  a  coiled  rattlesnaks 
by  the  sound  of  his  rattle. 

*  Don't  move ! '  Mid  AjSkZ.  *  Ah.  I  see  him  !  Ther«  he  is  t 
I  must  find  a  stick.* 

The  snake  was  coiled  some  half-doren  yards  from  us.  Upon 
the  top  coil  was  poised  his  hideous  head  ;  above  it  vibrated  the 
bony,  fleshlees  vertebrae  of  the  tail.  The  little  schoolmarm  Rtanul 
at  the  beast,  fascinated  by  fear  and  horror.  Ajax  out  a  switch 
bom  a  willow  ;  then  he  advanced,  smiling. 

*  Oh  ! '  entreated  Miss  Buchanan,  '  please  don't  go  so  near.' 
Ajax  stopped  laughing. 

*  There's  no  danger.'  he  said.  '  I've  nev«r  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  rattlera  inspire  such  terror.  They  can't  strike  exoept 
at  objects  within  half  their  length,  and  one  Uttle  tap,  as  you  will 
see,  breaks  their  backbone.  Now  watoh !  I'm  going  to  provoka 
this  chap  to  strike ;  and  then  I  shall  kill  him.' 

He  held  the  end  of  the  stick  about  eighteen  inches  from  ibm 
ing,  lidleas  eyes.  With  inctediUs  speed  the  poised  head  shot 
Ajax  laof^ed.  The  snake  was  recoiling,  as  he  struck  it  on 
tiw  neck.  Instantly  it  writhed  tmpotently.  My  brother  set  the 
heel  of  his  heavy  boot  upon  the  skull,  crushing  it  into  the  gioand. 

*  Now  let's  nt  down.*  said  he. 

*  Hark  I '  cried  the  httle  schoolmarm. 

Another  make  was  rattling  within  a  yard  or  two  of  th«  fin*. 
It's  the  male,*  said  L    'At  this  time  of  year  they  ma  in 
We  ought  to  have  thought  of  that.* 
'  I'll  have  Um  in  a  jiffy.'  aaid  my  brother. 
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As  he  npolce  I  happeaed  to  be  watching  tbe  aehodmaniL 
face  was  painfully  white,  but  ber  e3reB  were  abining.  and  her  &pi 
•et  above  a  small,  resolute  chin. 

'  Let  me  kill  him,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

*  you,  Bliss  Buohanan  ? ' 
•Yes.' 

'  It's  easy  enough,  but  one  mustn't — er — miaa.' 
'  I  sha'n't  miss.' 
She  took  the  willow  stick  from  my  brother's  band.     Erttj 

movement  of  bis  she  reproduced  exactly,  even  to  tbe  setting  of  her 
heel  upon  the  serpent's  head.    Then  she  smiled  at  us  apologecicaUj. 

*  I  bated  to  do  it.  I  was  scared  to  death,  bat  I  wanted  to 
conquer  that  cowardly  Belle.     It's  just  as  you  say,  they're  killeil 

mighty  easy.     If  we  could  kill  the  Old  Serpent  as  easy '  sbs 

sighed,  not  finishing  the  sentence. 

Ajax,  who  bos  a  trick  of  saying  what  others  think,  blurted  out 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  conquering — Belle  ? ' 

We  sat  down. 

'  My  name  is  Alethea- Belle,  a  double  name.  Father  wanted  to 
call  me  Alethea ;  but  mother  fancied  Belle.  Father,  you  knoir, 
was  a  Massachusetts  minister ;  mother  came  from  way  dom 
south.  She  died  when  I  was  a  child.  She — she  was  not  vciy 
strong,  poor  mother,  but  father,'  she  spoke  proudly,  '  father  mt 
the  best  man  that  ever  Uved.' 

All  her  self-consciousness  had  vanished.  Somehow  we  feJt  thst 
the  daughter  of  the  New  England  parson  was  speaking,  not  the 
child  of  the  invertebrate  Southerner. 

*  I  had  to  take  to  selling  books,'  she  continaed,  speaking  aott 
to  herself  than  to  us,  '  because  of  Belle.  That  miserable  girl  got 
into  debt.  Father  left  her  a  bttle  money.  Belle  squandertd  it 
sinfully  on  clothes  and  pleasure.    She'd  a  rose  silk  dress ' 

*  A  rose  silk  dress,'  repeated  Ajax. 
'  It  was  just  too  lovely — that  dress,'  said  the  little  school: 

reflectively, 

'  Even  Alethea  could  not  resist  that,'  said  I. 

She  blushed,  and  her  shyness,  her  awkwardness,  returned. 

'  Alethea  had  to  pay  for  it,'  she  replied  primly.  *  I  ftak  yuur 
pardon  for  speaking  so  foolislily  and  improp^'rly  of — myaeiV 

After  this,  behind  ber  back,  Ajax  and  I  itivanably  colled 
Alethea-Belle. 
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Sdlioal  b*gaB  at  nine  shftqi  the  next  morning.  We  expected  a 
Urge  attendance,  and  were  not  disappointed.  Some  of  the  bojrs 
grinned  broadly  when  Alethca-Bclle  appeared  ranyinfT  books  and 
maps.  She  looked  absurdly  small,  very  nervous,  and  painfnOy 
frail.  The  fathers  present  exchanged  sifiniftrant  glances ;  the 
mothers  snifEed.    Al   '     "  "  'the  names  of  her  scholars 

in  a  neal  ledger,  ai  each.     Then  »he  made  a 

short  speech. 

'  Friends,'  »h^  Aaid,  '  I'm  ^d  to  make  your  aoqnaintanoe. 
I  shall  expect  my  big  boys  and  girls  to  set  an  example  to  the  little 
ones  by  being  punctual,  clean,  and  obedient.  We  will  now  begin 
oar  exercises  with  prayer  and  a  hymn.  After  that  the  parents  will 
please  retire.' 

That  evening  Alethea-BeDe  went  early  to  bed  with  a  raging 
^Mdaehe.  Next  morning  sho  appeared  whiter  (ban  ever,  but  her 
f^riids  were  red.  However,  she  seemed  self-possessed  and  even 
cheerfnl.  Riding  together  across  the  range,  Ajaz  said  (o  me : 
*  A]eth«a*B«Ue  is  soared  ont  of  her  life.' 

'  Tea  nean  BeDe.    Alethca  is  as  brave  as  hor  father  was  before 

'  •  You're  right.  Poor  little  Belle  !  Perhaps  we'd  better  ftnd 
some  job  or  other  round  the  adobf  this  afternoon.  There'll  be 
ructions.' 

6n(  the  ructions  did  not  take  place  that  day.  It  seems  that 
A]ethea>BelIe  told  her  acholan  Hhe  was  HufTering  8«>vere]y  from 
headache.  She  begged  them  politely  to  be  as  qtiiet  as  posaibis. 
Perhaps  amazement  constraiuf*!  obt>dienoe. 

'  These  foothill  imps  will  kill  her.'  said  Ajax. 

Within  a  week  we  knew  that  the  big  boys  were  becoming  un- 
manageable, but  no  such  information  leaked  from  Alethea-B« lie's 
lips.  Each  evening  at  Nupp(>r  we  aMke<l  how  she  bad  fared  during 
the  day.  Always  she  replied  primly  :  '  I  thank  yoa :  I'm  geMing 
along  nicely,  better  than  I  expected.' 

Mr*.  SpafTord.  a  peeper  thnjugh  doors  and  k*<yhoIes,  txplaiiMd 

seboolmarm*s  methods. 

*  I  jest  happened  to  be  passin'  by,'  she  told  me,  '  and  I  peaked 
in  through — ^through  the  winder.  That  great  big  hoodlum  of  a 
George  Spragg  was  a-sassin'  Miss  Baohanan  an'  makin'  faces  al 
The  coowd  was  a-whoopin'  him  up.  In  the  middle  o*  iho 
_  she  kneds  down.  "  0  Lord."  says  she.  **  I  pray  Thee  to 
•often  tha  heart  of  pore  George  Spragg,  and  give  rue,  a  weak  woman, 
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the  fltrangth  to  prevail  agamst  his  everiastin'  ignorance  and 

noBB  I  **    George  got  the  colour  of  a  beet,  but  he  quit  his  footi 
Yes,  air.  she  praya  for  'era,  and  she  coaxea  'em,  an'  she  never  kn 
when  she's  beat ;  but  they'll  be  too  much  for  her.     She's  loain'  ^^ 
appetite,  an'  she  don't  sleep  good.    We  won'  be  boardin'  her  typtii 
longer.' 

But  that  night,  as  usual,  when  I  asked  Alethea- Belle  how  <hs 
did,  she  replied,  in  her  prim,  formal  accents :  '  I'm  doing  roal  well, 
I  thank  you  ;  much,  much  better  than  I  expected.' 

Two  days  later  I  detected  a  bruise  upon  her  forehead.  With 
great  difficulty  I  extracted  the  truth.  Tom  Eubanks  had  thnrni 
an  apple  at  the  schoolmarm. 

*  And  what  did  you  do  1 ' 
Her  grey  eyes  were  unruffled,  her  delicately  cut  Ups 

smiled,  as  she  replied  austerely :  '  I  told  Thomas  that  I  was 

he  meant  well,  but  that  if  a  boy  wished  to  give  an  apple  to  a  Udy 
he'd  ought  to  hand  it  politely,  and  not  throw  it.  Then  I  ate  the 
apple.  It  was  a  Newtown  pippin,  and  real  good.  After  i«ctts 
Thomas  apologised.* 

*  What  did  the  brute  say  ?  * 

'  He  is  not  a  brute.  He  said  he  was  sorry  he'd  thrown  lb 
pippin  80  hard,* 

Next  day  I  happened  to  meet  Tom  Eubanks.  He  bad  a  basket 
of  Newtown  pippins  for  the  schoolmarm.  He  was  very  red  when 
he  told  me  that  Miss  Buchanan  liked — apples.  Apples  at  tli«t 
time  did  not  grow  in  the  brush-hills.  Tom  had  bought  them  tt 
the  village  store. 

But  Alethea-Belle  grew  thinner  and  whiter. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  term  the  climax  came.  I  happened 
to  find  the  Uttle  schoolmarm  crying  bitterly  in  a  clump  of  flag^ 
brush  near  the  water'troughs, 

'  It's  like  this,'  she  confessed  presently :  '  I  can't  rid  myaell 
that  weak,  hateful  Belle.    She's  going  to  lie  down  soon,  and 
the  boys  trample  on  her ;  then  she'll  have  to  quit.     And    ' 
sees  the  Promised  Land.     Oh,  oh!  I  do  despise  the  wor 
myself ! ' 

'  The  sooner  you  leave  these  young  devils  the  better. 

*  What  do  you  say  ?  '  

She  confronted  me  with  Hashing  eyes.     I  swear  tiuit  she  looked 

beautiful  The  angularities,  the  lack  of  colour,  the  thin  chcsk  the 
stooping  back  were  effaced.    I  oould  not  see  them,  bocai 
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b^Ottac  1  wu  lookiog  through  them,  [&r  bcyoud  them,  at  some* 
thing  elae. 

'  I  lov«  my  hoyt,  my  foothill  boys ;  and  if  they  are  rough, 
brutal  at  times,  they're  atrong,'  Her  emphaais  on  the  word  was 
pathetic.  '  They're  atroDg,  and  they're  young,  and  they're  {)oiaed 
for  flight — now.    Tu  me,  nie,  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to 

direct  that  flight — upward,  and  if  I  fail  them,  if  I  quit '    8h« 

trembled  violently. 

'  Yuu  won't  quit,'  naid  I,  with  conviction. 

'  To-morrow,*  said  she,  '  they've  fixed  things  for  a  real  battle.' 

She  refused  obstinately  to  tell  mu  mure,  and  obtained  a  solemn 
promise  from  roe  that  1  would  not  interfere. 

Afterwards  I  got  mout  of  the  facta  out  uf  Ocorgt*  .Spragg.  Three 
of  the  biggest  boys  had  piaimed  rank  mutiny.  Doubtless  they 
leeented  a  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  and  with  short-sighted 
policy  made  oertain  that  if  they  got  rid  of  Alethea-Beile  the  school- 
bouse  would  be  closed  for  ever.  And  what  obanoe  could  she  have 
—one  frail  girl  against  three  burly  young  giauta  { 

A  full  attendance  warned  her  that  her  scholars  expected  some- 
iug  intcn-4ting  to  happen.  Boys  and  girls  tilod  into  the  school- 
room quietly  enough,  and  the  proceedings  opened  with  prayer,  but 
not  the  usual  prayer.  Alethea-Belle  prayed  fervently  that  right 
might  prevail  against  might,  now,  and  for  ever.    Amen. 

Within  a  minute  the  tliree  mutineers  had  marched  into  the 
middle  of  the  room.  In  loud,  ear-pi«ioiag  notaa  they  began  to 
•ing  '  Pull  fur  Uus  Shore.'  The  girls  gigged  nervoaaly  ;  the  boys 
grinned  ;  several  opened  their  mouths  to  sing,  but  closed  them  again 
M  A]eibe*-B«lki  descended  from  the  rostrum  and  approached  the 
nbela.    The  smAilott  ofaUd  knew  that  a  fight  to  a  finish  had  begun. 

The  echoolmann  raised  her  thin  hand  and  her  thin  voice.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  either.  Then  she  walked  swiftly  to  the  door 
and  locked  it.  The  old  adobe  had  been  built  at  a  time  when  Indian 
raids  were  common  in  Southern  California.  The  door  was  of  oak, 
v«iy  msMve;  the  windows,  narrow  openings  in  the  thick  walls, 
wtn  hMvily  bwiwL  The  children  wondered  what  was  about  to 
happen.  The  throe  robds  sang  with  a  louder,  more  defiant  note 
aa  Aletlkaa-BeUa  walked  pMt  them  and  on  to  the  rostrum.  Upoa 
ber  desk  stood  a  covered  basket.  Taking  this  in  b'^r  hand,  shs 
eama  back  to  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  boys  eyed  her  move- 
ments cuziooaly.    She  carried,  besides  the  basket,  a  gmm.    Alsthsa 
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bent  down  and  placed  the  basket  between  heEsdl  and  tbe  boj*. 
They  still  sang  '  Pull  for  the  Shore,'  but,  faintly,  feebly.    The 
stared  hard  at  the  basket  and  the  cane.    Alethea-Belle  stood 
with  a  curiouB  expression  upon  her  white  face  ;  then  swiftly 
Qicked  open  the  lid  of  the  basket.    Silence  fell  on  the  scholars. 

Out  of  the  basket,  very  slowly,  very  stealthily,  came  the 
of  a  snake,  a  snake  well  known  to  the  smallest  child — known 
dreaded.     The  flat  head,  the  lidless,  baleful  eyes,  the  grey  •green, 
diamond-barred  skin  of  the  neck  were  unmistakable. 

'  It's  a  rattler  1 '  shrieked  one  of  the  rebels. 

They  sprang  back ;   the  other  children  rose,  panic-strii 
The  scboolmarm  spoke  very  quietly  : 

'  Don't  move  !     The  snake  will  not  hurt  any  of  you.' 

As  she  spoke  she  flicked  again  the  lid  of  the  basket.  It  fell  oo 
the  head  of  the  serpent.  Alethea-Belle  touched  the  horror,  whick 
withdrew.  Then  she  picked  up  the  basket,  secured  the  lid,  ami 
spoke  to  the  huddled-up,  terrified  crowd  : 

*  You  tried  to  scare  me,  didn't  you,  and  I  have  scared  you, 
She  laughed  pleasantly,  but  with  a  faint  inflection  of  derision,  as 
if  she  knew,  as  she  did,  that  the  uncivilised  children  of  the  foot- 
hills, like  their  fathers,  fear  nothing  on  earth  so  much  as  rattieil 
and — ridicule.  After  a  moment  she  continued  :  '  I  brought  thia 
here  to-day  as  an  object-lesson.  You  loathe  and  fear  the  serpent' 
in  this  basket,  as  I  loathe  and  fear  the  serpent  which  is  in  you." 
She  caught  the  eyes  of  the  mutineers  and  held  them.  "  And,* 
her  eyes  shone,  '  I  believe  that  I  have  been  sent  to  kill  the  e 
in  you,  as  I  am  going  to  kill  this  venomous  beast.    Stand  back ! ' 

They  shrank  back  against  the  walls,  open-eyed,  open-inoathi 
trembling.  Alethea-Belle  unfastened  for  the  second  time  the  li 
of  the  basket ;  once  more  the  flat  head  protruded,  hissing.  A^'^>i>'  < 
Belle  struck  sharply. 

*  It  is  harmless  now,'  she  said  quietly  ;  '  ite  back  is  brokea.' 
But  the  snake  still  writhed.    Alethea-Belle  shuddered ;  tl 

she  set  her  heel  firmly  upon  the  head. 

'  And  now ' — her  voice  was  weak  and  quavering,  but  a  nute 
triumph,  of  mastery,  informed  it — '  and  now  I  am  going  to  cam 
you  three  boys ;  I  am  going  to  try  to  break  your  stubborn  w'dk 
but  you  are  big  and  strong,  and  you  must  let  me  do  it.  If  yoi 
don't  let  me  do  it,  you  wiU  break  my  heart,  for  if  I  am  too  weak 
command  here,  I  must  resign.     Oh,  I  wish  that  I  were  strong ! ' 

^The  mutineers  stared  at  each  other,  at  the  small  white 
confronting  them,  at  the  boys  and  girls  about  tbeui.     It 
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^^PIB  moment  in  their  lives,  an  imperishable  cxpcrioncc.  The 
biggest  spoke  first,  sheepishly,  roughly,  almotit  defiantly  : 
*■  Oome  on  up,  boys  ;  we'll  hev  to  take  a  lickin*  this  timo/ 
Alethea-Belle  went  back  to  the  roBtmm,  trembling.  She  had 
never  caned  a  boy  before,  and  she  loathed  violence.  And  yet  she 
gave  those  Uiroe  lads  a  sound  thrashing.  When  the  last  stroke  was 
given,  the  tottend  and  fell  back  upon  her  chair— aenaeleM. 

Later,  I  asked  her  how  she  had  caught  the  snake. 

'  After  you  loft  mc,'  she  said,  '  I  sat  down  to  tliiiik.  I  knew 
that  the  boys  wanted  to  scare  me,  and  it  struck  me  what  a  splendid 
thing  'twould  bo  to  scare  them.  Just  then  I  saw  the  snake  asleep 
on  the  rocks  ;  and  I  remembered  what  one  o'  the  cowboys  bad  said 
about  their  being  stupid  and  sluggish  at  this  time  o'  year.  But 
my  !  when  it  came  to  catching  it  ahve— I — nearly  had  a  fit.  I'd 
chills  and  fc^trr  before  I  was  able  to  brace  up.  Well,  sir,  I  got  me 
a  long  stick,  and  I  fixed  a  noose  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  somehow — 
with  the  Lord's  ht* Ip— I  got  the  creature  into  my  work-basket ; 
and  I  carried  it  home,  and  put  it  under  my  bed,  with  a  big  stone 
atop  o'  the  lid.  Bat  I  never  slept  a  wink.  I'm  teetotal,  but 
T  know  now  what  it  is  to  have  the — the ' 

*  Jim-jams.'  said  I. 
'  I  believe  that's  what  they  call  it  in  California.    Yes,  I  saw 

ratUen,  everywhere  1 ' 

'  Yoa're  the  plnddeot  tittle  woman  in  the  world,'  said  I. 

'  Oh,  no  ]  I'm  a  miserable  coward,  and  always  will  b«.  Now 
^a  ovqr  I  kind  of  wish  I  hadn't  scared  the  little  children  quite 

bad.' 

About  a  month  later,  when  Alethea-Belle  was  leaving  us  and 
about  to  take  up  new  quartan  in  Pieeton,  near  the  jost  finished 
village  MhooIhoiiBe,  Mis.  SpaHord  came  to  me.  The  schoolmarm, 
it  seamed,  had  stepped  off  our  scalea.  She  had  gained  nearly  ten 
pounds  since  the  day  of  Ae  great  victory. 

*  Your  good  cooking.  Mn.  Spafiord ^ 

Mrs.  Spaflord  smiled  soomftdly. 

*  Did  my  good  oooldn'  help  her  any  afore  she  whaokad  tbem 
boys  1  Not  mnob.  No,  mr,  bar  aobolara  hev  put  the  flesh  on  to 
h«r  pore  booee ;  and  I  give  them  the  credit.  They  air  tryin'  to 
pay  for  what  tbatr  schoolmarm's  put  into  their  heads  and  hearts.* 

*  Wm  Boehanan  has  taught  us  a  thing  or  two,'  said  I. 

*  Yes,'  Mrs.  Spaflord  replied  soleouily, '  she  hev.' 


A     GLIMPSE    OF    THE    EXILED     STEWARTS, 

I  DO  not  know  how  to  begin  this  paper,  except  by  th.6 
that  there  never  was  a  royal  family  so  attractive  as  the  8l 
If  the  interest  which  belongs  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  aod  I 
Charles  I.,  skips  a  generation  in  James  I.  and  VI. — and  I  am  acud 
sure  that  it  does  when  I  remember  '  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel '  M 
the  Gowrie  mystery— if  the  interest  of  Charles  II.  and  of  James  I 
and  VII.  is  peculiar  rather  than  general,  the  attractiveness  of  th 
last  three  princes  shows  no  sign  of  dimiaution.  And  certain] 
it  will  not  diminish  so  long  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  keeps  us  vssnA 
the  companions  of  Pickle  and  Prince  Charlie.  It  is  most  of  all  I 
interest  of  romance  ;  and  when  I  say  that  I  still  remember  d 
ringing  tones  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin,  at  Oxford  more  than  twen] 
years  ago,  told  us,  *■  I  would  have  you  remember  that  when  I  M 
the  word  "  romantic,"  I  use  it  always  in  a  good  sense.*  Wi 
the  errors  and  failures  of  the  imhappy  line,  the  roniEmtio 
of  the  Stewarts  is  still  that  which  belongs  to  devotion  an( 
ascrifioe  and  chivalry  and  gallant  courage. 

A  wonderful  Star  broke  forth, 
New-bom,  in  the  skies  of  the  North, 

To  shine  on  an  Old  Year's  Nig-bt, 
And  a  bud  on  the  dear  Whito  Rose 
Flowered,  in  the  Maiion  of  8nowi>, 

To  bloom  for  an  hour's  dcligbt. 
Loet  is  tlie  Star  from  the  night. 
And  the  Rose  of  an  hour's  delight 

Went — where  tlie  roses  go ; 
But  tlie  fragranoe  and  light  from  atar. 
Bom  of  the  Roee  and  the  Star, 

Live  through  the  years  and  the  snow. 

VV^hcn  he  has  quoted  these  romantic  lines,  Mr.  Lang  must  ad 
'  The  eighteenth  century,  in  its  moments  of  self-oonsciot 
wrote  itself  down  unromantic.' 

The  glimpse  which  I  can  now  give,  from  an  old  letter,  beloc 
to  the  least  romantic  part,  perhaps,  of  the  life  of  the  exiled  Stewa 
It  belongs  to  the  time  when  James,  the  Old  Chevalier,  was  li^ 
in  Rome,  when  Charles  Edward  had  finished  his  tour  throi 
the  Italian  cities,  and  was  idling,  in  wearijiess  of  '  the  moth-eat 
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hangings  and  outworn  fomitare  of  tho  Palaoo  of  Uic  Apootlm,  in 
Bome,'  and  in  dislike  of  '  a  city  of  prieatB  and  of  eorioaa  English 
touriflts.'  In  February  1741  La<ly  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  saw 
ChariM  Edward  and  llenry  Benedict  at  a  public  ball  '  in  masque.' 
It  IB  from  the  letter  of  another  English  touriflt  that  I  am  allowed, 
by  the  kindn«M  of  tho  possessor,  to  quot«  a  description  of  the 
young  Stewart  princes  at  a  ball  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Roman 
nobility.  Tho  writer  was  Samuel  Crisp,  the  '  Daddy  Crisp '  of 
Fanny  Bumey  and  her  sisters.  Mr.  ('risp  wrote  his  htU'T  to 
'The  ReY«rend  Mr.  Shute,  at  6roadw<>ll,  near  Chipping  Norton, 
Oxfordshire,*  from  Rome  on  February  10  (New  Style),  173U.  He 
was  then  thirty-two,  and  it  was  fifteen  yean  before  the  production 
of  his  tragedy  at  Drury  Lane.  He  was  on  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  an 
earlier  letter  had  given  an  interesting  description  of  Pompeii.  At 
Bome  he  had  been  st  n>  inmrnto  and  balls,  of  which  the 

most  notable  was  at  I'l  :i'8,  given  for  the  reception  of 

the  King  of  Poland's  eldest  son.  His  meeting  the  Stewart  '  pre> 
taoden '  was  an  incident  which  he  knew  would  interest  his  Esf^iah 
oomspondsnts  greatly,  even  If  they  were  not  among  tiioae  who 
looked  for  their  return.  It  wus  a  little  later  in  the  same  year  that 
Walpole  himself  sent  a  verbal  message,  by  Carte  the  historian, 
professing  his  attachment  U)  Jaross  III.  and  VIII. 
Thus  Mr.  Crisp's  letter : 

Laat  A»f  of  ih«  OBrnlval  wiu  tb*  MatoImm  BolofMtti'a  B«ll,  which  I  will  glrn 
^OB  «  MmAll  llUtory  of,  Mid  ao  oobelnd*  thU      '      '      >«  lottor.    Tha  Aputmaala 
were  not  ao  ncrms'l  nor  U>«  Ball  room  ao  mii^-  at  Princ*  OlonimV,  ba% 

■UU  VW7  fta*;  but  'Ua  on  aoooout  of  ih»  UticNolier'a  aomi,  who  wera  oat  of 
aMqjMi,  tlat  1  give  700  ihia  fartfav  troable.  In  order  10  aroiil  all  DUpaU?  «Utat 
n«0*d«Mn,  aa  I  loU  70a  Iwforr.  th«]r  wprv  UAh  in  Uaaquands  UablN  of  two 
yoUHi  fBMpharda,  tw;  rich,  wtilt*  •.flk  hmt«  wiUi  DiaiBObd  Loopa  and  nutton*. 
llankaa  of  Whlta  Mbbaati*  >•  'Ma,  aad  aboai,  Uialr  (aooi  unmackol,  not- 

whhatandlas  which  Umtj  «>  'naldarcd  only  aa  maaqti— .  nut  •*  I'dnoca, 

aad  aoondinglx  vrarybody  nalliwl  UiMa  Bignor  Haaohcra ;  thl«  wm  U>  atvUl  all 
INa|iat«  wlih  the  PHnoa  of  Poland.  1  Ihlak  I  ou^  aay  wlii>  troth  they  mm  two  aa 
fliM  jronUia  aa  w«r  I  aaw ;  partlcalariy  th«  yaaogoat,  who  haa  mora  Beauty  attd 
Difnily  in  htm  tbaa  evaa  oa«  oan  fonn  to  ooe'a  aalf  la  Idaa ;  ha  ilaooed  tniraca  • 
lonaly.  aa  thajr  aajr  ha  doea  all  hia  aiMclaaa ;  lii^Bg.  aa  t  am  loM,  noat  awuatly, 
and  acootapaniaa  hiisa^.  aad  la.  In  ahcn^  tlia  adratetioD  of  KraiTbody ;  litcaa 
AeoompUabinairta  nnat  coma  to  hUn  by  Ilia  MoUtrr,  for  1  take  Uie  Falhar  to  ba  a 
Poor,  Mean.  Oovardljr  Blgi>t,  and  notblatr  men,  VfrU.  i1i«m  two  jamf  Sparks 
aM  OB  ana  idda  «(  tha  rooiD,  and  the  Prlnoaof  Poland  on  Ihanthar;  tbajr  had 
'  jral  apoka  to  ooa  anottiar.  bn(  tha  MawAlanaaa  Bologaatti  (who  b  mi^Hity 
of  the  Pnrtcndar  and  Ua  taalljr)  waa  laaoWad  to  bring  than  Ar<|nalpt4vl 
ilmr^  and  Uia  rf|rht  of  Iha  parUeslaia  of  all  Ihla.  which  I  had  vrry  fully, 
filMa'd  tae  Tmry  stoeh.    Tha  dtleat,  whan  lliay  gira  tarr*  tha  litla  of  Prtadpa  di 
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Oallia,  httpm  tlw  Ball  witti  tbe  pr«tli««(  Woouui  1  e?ar  aw,  call'd  tbe  BaoBratem 
(1  Aasin  yon'd  toant  her  (or  mj  s&ke  now  util  then,  for  aha  ia  q«U«  befond  cod 
pare  the  Queen  of  nil  Pi^nntT).  and  aftta'  him  the  yotm^^r.  lo  aboat  an  ho«r,  it 
oame  tfae  Oherali'  :n  a  |iiirpU'  ami  silrrr  dnmino  and  masqued;  etrnf- 

liody  mad*  a  grrx  '«  nrnke  rofira  for  bini  when  be  caiM  In,  and  aftn  he 

had  gone  up  to  tbeMarohiooem,  and  aome  other  Ladies  to  make  hia  ""^fjIWHBtoi 
be  oame  down  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  Boom,  where  all  tbti  Kngliab  G«iitleoa&  wen 
togathor,  moei  of  them  unmasked,  and  .^ood  among  them.  I  believe  he  did  it  ea 
pwrpo— ;  but  nobody  took  any  manner  of  notice  of  him,  though  he  talked  Btag^Uili 
(or  half  an  hour  together  to  one  of  his  attemdants;  I  waa  tbe  very  next  to  hia. 
and  be  beard  tbe  English  Gentlemen  talking  together  all  round  bim ;  after  aomt 
time  tbe  JIuiit«r  of  tbe  Ceremonies  of  tbe  BaU  came,  and  aaked  him  by  the  naac 
of  Sire  if  hia  Majesty  hod  a  mind  to  see  tiie  young'  Princes  d&oce ;  to  vhieh  h« 
anairered  be  should  be  very  glad  of  it,  and  accordingly  tbe  eldest  beigss.  aad 
while  be  was  dancing  I  was  got  somehow  or  olher  within  yards  of  the  Priaca  d. 
Poland  without  knowing  what  was  going  to  be  done ;  but  when  bis  mintMi  <n»  ] 
ended  the  Marchioness  Bolognetti,  who  sat  next  the  Prince  of  Poland,  a2itd 
to  Signer  Haacbem  to  come  and  sit  by  her;  which  aooordingly  be  did,  and  la 
dttlng  down  made  a  bow  to  the  Prince  of  Poland,  who  returned  it  and  spoke  to 
him ;  so  there  was  a  conversation  began  between  thezn,  across  the  MarctuooMS 
Bolognctti,  who,  seeing  her  scheme  take  effect,  got  up  and  made  them  sit  clote 
together;  soon  afterwards  the  sc>cond  son,  il  Daca  di  York,  an  they  stile  bim. 
had  done  hia  minuet,  upon  which  immediately  tbe  Lady  that  sat  next  tbe  Prioe* 
of  Poland  on  the  other  side  immediately  got  up  and  made  room  for  biro  in  her 
plaoe,  on  which  the  whole  room  fell  a  clapping  and  cried  Bravo  I  Bravo  I 
never  saw  anytluug  so  genteel  as  this  young  one's  paying  his  oonrt  to 
electonUl  Prince ;  his  looks,  his  gesture,  all  was  the  finest  and  most  expraalf< 
that  can  be  imagin'd,  and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  now  and  then  a  ScfitaBM 
they  call'd  cousins ;  after  some  short  space  they  both  got  up  to  begin  KngtiA 
Country  Dances,  which  they  haTe  taught  all  tJie  Roman  Ladies,  who  an  maofa 
plen»'d  with  the  fai:hion.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  my  old  frieodii 
Bntter'd  Peas  and  Willy  Wilkie  struck  op  in  a  Roman  Palace;  but  hers  t 
must  end  for  want  of  room,  else  1  could  tell  yon  a  good  deal  more,  tbaogb 
I  fancy  you  will  think  this  is  enough. 

A  few  notes  may  be  added  to  tkis  intereating  picttire.    The 
Prince  of  Poland  waa,  of  course,  the  son  of  Augustus  II.,  whose  sne 
cession  had  been  assured  by  the  long  war  and  the  oomplicat 
political  intrigues  which  began  in  1733.     Dead  enough  that  history i 
would  seem  to  be,  and  yet  it  ia  curious,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
book  collectors  and  men  of  letters  in  time  to  come  will  note,  ihftt^ 
the  Ciown  Prince  of  Siam  actually  wrote  and  published  an  eaasy 
about  it  recently,  and  that  in  English.      Prince  of  Poland  they 
called  him  politely,  but  he  was  never  anything  but  Saxon.     Fried- 
rich  Christian  Leopold  was  bom  on  August  23,  1722,  so  be  ww 
now  not  yet*  seventeen.     Eight  years  later  he  married  his  oooso, 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  second  daughter  of  Charles  VIL,  the  Bavarian 
Emperor ;  an  '  extremely  clever,  graceful,  and  lively '  giri,  Caiiyk 
oalla  her,  who  was  in  later  years  the  very  practical  corre^aodBOt 
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'the  gVMt  Frederick.  Priexirich  Christian  turne<i  out  an  insigni- 
ficant creature  enough,  and  paMed  more  than  forty  yeara  of  aimleas 
•netenoe  bel(H«  ho  became  Elector.  October  5,  1763.  saw  binx  on 
the  thxone»  and  there  ho  stayod  but  two  months,  dying  without 
having  accomplished  anything,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  son  who 
became  the  first  Ring  of  Skucony.  What  a  contrast  were  the  tamo 
isspidiiiee  of  thin  Saxon  prince,  whose  father  held  the  Polish 
crown  till  his  death,  but  who  himself  never  succeeded  in  winning 
that  perilous  honour,  u*  the  intrepid  lad  who  was  within  six  years 
to  make  Europe  ring  with  the  exploits  of  his  romantic  quest ! 

Aa  to  the  place,  and  the  people  who  gave  the  entertainment, 
both  have  disappeared.  I  believe  there  is  no  Bolognetti  among 
the  Roman  aiutocraoy  to-day,  but  there  is  a  Bolognetti  Palace 
oppoaito  the  Oesu.  The  original  and  groat  Bolognetti  Palace  was 
in  the  Piazta  di  Venezia,  at  the  top  of  the  Corao.  It  was  recently 
palled  down  to  give  a  view  of  the  national  monument  to  Victor 
Emmanuel.  It  had  been  bought  early  in  the  nineteenth  century — 
•QOM  time  in  the  twenties,  I  think  -  by  the  great  Torlonia.  It  was 
there  that  he  gave  his  historical  and  famous  balls,  and,  indeed,  he 
•eeme  to  have  bought  thie  hotue  simply  for  that  porpoee.  It  was 
that  everyone  who  had  a  credit  at  his  bank  of  over  600  scudi 
Mked ;  it  waa  thus,  we  shall  remember,  that  Becky  Sharp 
was  invited,  and  went,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Major  Lodor,  to  have 
her  last  sight  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  in  his  collar  and  orders, 
hifl  blue  ribbon  and  garter,  tiia  red  whiaken  dyed  purple,  and  the 
red  scar  on  his  forehead.  The  hackneyed  stories  of  Polonia,  as 
Thackeray  calls  him,  will  not  bear  telling  again,  but  the  description 
of  his  house  is  worth  quoting  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Crisp's  account  of 
the  ball  which  was  given  there  a  century  before  : 

All  tlte  grwU  eaaputj  ta  Konw  t)  -  'n»— prtMW,  ilttkM, 

■ihsiM  i1  r    nrtlfte,  fid4l«n,  BoiMigB<»  tbdr  Uadsn— atvfj 

:  axi '  lit  man.    Hti  kulU  UUmU  wtUt  i^(hl  and  magnHlcwioa ;  mwn 

)(1U  (ruuca  (containinif  pictarc*),  and  dabioas  utlqaat,  aad 
nwoa  fOt  crown  so*!  ornui  o(  Uw  prlacvly  oim«r.  a  gold  mtuhitjom  on  a 
Md  (Um  eolovr  of  Um  poekvt-hoiuUcerehicft  wUoh  h*  mMy,  aad  tb* 
■BlelB  at  iba  PoiapUi  tunUy  abim»  all  ow  Um  leetai  Aoon,  «iiil  pMMla 
B«M,  awl  otwt  Uui  foaA  vslna  baUkqulM  trf«p«f«d  to  l«Oftl««  PvpM  and 

Mrs.  Klliot,  the '  Idle  Woman  in  Hicily,'  gives  a  not  unpleaMDl 
pioture  of  the  hooaa  in  her  '  Roman  Gossip,'  and  of  its  owntm, 
nd  tells  that  it  was  there  that  Alessandio,  too  of  the  fost  milHoo* 
atro,  died  as  he  came  in  from  his  drive. 

W.   H.   HCTTON 
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Wk  of  this  generation  shall  probably  never  leani   the  authmt 
details  of  the  gigantic  struggle  now  proceeding  i^  "       '  una  ; 
until  they  are  known  many  developments  and  i'  >s  of 

significance  to  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  must  remain  and 
covered.     A  technical  discusision  on  the  merite  of  the  rival  artilleria 
for  instance,  is  at  present  hardly  possible ;  and   the  manageme 
of  the  Japanese  or  Russian  infantry  cannot  well  be  discussed  unt 
we  have  an  outline  of  the  preliminary  dispositiona  of  both  ada 
and  of  the  conformation  of  the  debated  ground.     The  explanatiaaj 
of  the  apparent  failure  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  the  causes  of 
extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  battles,  and  the  principled  whic 
liave  governed  the  employment  of  the  re8<>rves,  together  with  oths 
kindred  problems,  must  in  the  main  be  left  to  the  historian, 
while  the  bare  facts  relating  to  matters  such  as  these  are  still 
seek,  generalisation  on  larger  questions  may  well  appear  hazar 
Yet  the  repetition  of  certain  features  throughout  the  campaigal 
provides  a  groundwork   from   which  some   deductions,    however 
tentative,  Imay  perhaps  be  drawn  ;  and  two  or  three  of  these  we 
propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  paper. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  the  factors  which  have  contribut 
to  the  Japanese  successes  is,  of  course,  the  factor  of  numbers. 
18  perhaps  well,  in  view  of  the  lessons  that  some  writers  in  tl 
country  were  inclined  to  draw  from  the  experiences  of  Sout 
Africa,  that  the  events  in  Manchuria  have  once  more  reasserted 
vital  importance  of  numerical  superiority ;  and  have  shown  ho« 
in  spite  of  the  fundamental  differences  existing  between  the  con 
tending  armies,  this  factor  has  remained  throughout  a  detcrmini 
condition  of  victory.  The  fact  that  in  South  Africa  some  lOO.C 
men  and  boys  contrived  to  hold  out  for  nearly  three  y-y^ 
the  efforts  of  an  army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  has  i  ,  {{ 

in  England,  if  nowhere  else,  as  a  proof  that  the  days  of  va»t  he 
were  over,  and  that  in  the  future  small  armies  of  superior  qtialit 
— how  small  and  how  superior  is  not  stated — will  decide  the  f»t 
of  battles.  Even  saner  thinkers,  forgetful  of  what  we  our 
had  done  in  vast  and  thinly  populated  cnnntrii's  \\v  inrans  nf 
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nulwa3rs,  have  inclined  to  the  belief  that,  except  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  lack  of  facilities  for  transport,  and  »upply  would  of 
itwlf  n>nder  tlic  inaint4>nanc^  and  movement  of  large  armies 
^iinpo«8ible,  forgetting  that  the  moat  valuable  portions  of  Aida, 
Ithough  imperfectly  railiMl  and  roaded,  aupport  as  large  popula- 
tions aa  the  wealthiest  regions  of  the  West. 

Ah  has  frequently  happened  in  the  case  of  material  obstaolet 
outaide  the  influence  of  the  enemy,  administrative  vigour  has  onM 
more  upset  the  calculations  of  experts  accuBtomed  to  work  under 
conditions  of  lower  tension.  The  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  according 
to  RuKsian  ofHcial  statement*,  has  forwarded  to  the  front  no  fewer 
than  750.000  men  in  the  first  year  of  the  war ;  and  the  Japanese, 
in  spite  of  the  obetaclcji  presented  by  the  climatic  and  topographical 
conditinns  of  Manchuria,  have  managed  to  place  400,000  men  in 
the  fighting-line  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  their 
sea  bases.    The  value  of  these  vast  numbers  on  the  field  of  combat 
has  been  equally  apparent.    In  Manchuria,  if  anywliere,  the  condi- 
tions might  seem  well  calciilnterl  to  illuNtratf  the  theory  of  'the  few 
and  fit.*    The  Japanese  soldier  appears  to  possess  all  those  qualitirs 
which  stndenta  of  the  South  African  war  tsaoh  as  to  regard  as  the 
AMsntial  virtues  of  the  modem  warrior.     Intelligent,  light,  wiry, 
aetivB,  a  small  feeder,  remarkably  enduring,  gifted  with  a  con- 
tempt for  death  and  a  love  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  which  Euro* 
pean  troops  can  only  envy,  and  l)*d  by  officers  who  poBsees,  in 
addition  to  hia  own  qualities,  a  Itigh  degree  of  military  training,  it 
nngiht  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  proved  equal  to  twios 
as  many  of  his  reputedly  stupid,  cumbrous,  and  ill -led  op{K>nents. 
The  results  of    thn  different  engagements  do  not  warrant  such  a 
conclusion.    That  the  Jap  is  the  better  man  of  the  two  cannot, 
iadsed,  br  donbted  ;  it  would  othcrwinc  bo  difficult  to  account  for 
m  reeord  of  victory  which,  under  all  rircomatances  and  in  spite  of 
the    mistaken   that  the  leaden),  being  mortal,  most  frequently 
jmmitted,  has  still  remained  ffl»Hminiid  hf  uxf  sobsta&tial 
But  it  is  pntty  clear  that,  in  spite  ofsdveise oinminstaiieee, 
I  grand  qualities  of  the  Russian  soldier  have  more  nearly  coxmter- 
tfaoee  of  his  indomi  id  fipiy  opponent  tban  might 

been  sapposod;  and  ti>  ken  progress  of  the  Japanese 

la  no  doubt  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  from  first  to  last 
tbeir  gcnerab  have  striven  their  hardest  to  imitate  Napoleon 
and  to  seonre  to  tlwmaBlves  a  numerical  superiority  on  every  field 
of  battle.    Thus,  at  the  Yalu  Kuroki  brought  some  Uiree  divisiaas 
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to  bear  opon  one ;  at  the  Rinchaa  isthmus  the  Japanese  prubabty 
hMd  60,000  men  upon  the  ground  against  less  than  half  that  numbor 
of  Roamana ;  at  Telinau  they  employed  more  than  three  diviacDi 
against  Stackelberg's  two :  and  they  probably  outnumberod 
the  same  proportion  ZorubaiefT  at  Tashihchiao,  and  Keller  in 
of  Fengwhtmgcheng.     At  Liau  y         '     the  first  ti  '  •  na 

were  practioally  equal;  and  tli  '  iice  was  ■  at 

For  on  the  last  day  of  the  fight  all  the  Japanese  reserves  were 
thrown  in  ;  and  the  support  afforded  by  the  town  and  its  defcorei 
to  his  southern  front,  together  with  his  central  position  astride  oi 
the  Tait«e,  almost  enabled  Kuropatkin  to  torn  defeat  into  vie 
On  the  Sbaho  the  strength  of  the  two  sides  is  uncertain.     Probsbi; 
in  this  instance  the  Japanese  were  sUghtly  in  the  minonty;  but 
the  attack  on  their  right  proved  a  failure,  and  the  Russian  rig] 
and  centre,  this  time  unprotected  by  works  of  a  quality 
to  those  at  Liau-yang,  were  crushed  by  the  great  ooonter-attack 
before   Kuropatkin  could   recover    from   hia  abortive   thrust  t\ 
Kuroki.    Yet  the  general   result  was   not  a   decisive  Jv 
success ;  nor   was  such  a   victory   gained   until  Oyama,  hat 
secured  a  numerical  superiority  of  eight  as  against  six  or  se 
and  having  fortified  the  central  sections  of  his  line  so  as  to  enabli 
them  to  be  held  by  a  small  force,  massed  four  out  of  his  five  armii 
against  the   Russian  fianks,  and  at  a  cost  of  over  50,000  nii 
shattered  his  opponent's  power  of  resistance  and  drove  him 
headlong  retreat  to  the  northward. 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  find  in  history  troops  better 
the  Japanese,  more  fierce  and  obstinate  in  attack,  more  gritnl; 
tenacious  in  defence,  more  Bimple  in  their  requirements,  more 
rtinchingly  patient  under  hardships,  more  unconquerable  in  the  fj 
of  obstacles.  It  may  be  that  the  French  under  Napoleon  were  bctt 
marchers ;  though  even  on  this  score  the  performances  of  the  Japan* 
during  the  movement  to  the  west  of  Mukden  warrant  consid 
scepticism  as  to  the  accuracy  of  depreciatory  criticiam  on 
score.  But,  so  f ar  aa  our  present  information  extends,  no  infanti 
from  the  time  of  Csosar  to  the  present  day,  has  ever  shown 
complete  a  disregard  for  all  the  dangers  and  diflicultiea  of  war, 
has  carried  more  serenely  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  theory 
annihilatioa  is  better  than  defeat.  Yet  even  these  amazing 
have  not  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  advantage  of  nomi 
superiority  !  How,  then,  can  any  State  whose  manhood  ia  uurUi 
imder  ideals  of  li  fe  and  conduct  far  <lifferent  from  thoae  which  aniroai 
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tbe  Jap*0«M  taffly  forgo  tb«  rcsouroe  of  numbers  ?  That  small 
bodies  of  men  well  bandied  have  produced,  and  will  continue  to 
produoe.  great  local  effect  on  a  field  of  battle  may  be  (reoly  8<lmitted ; 
bot  that  any  soldier  or  statesman,  cognisant  of  the  infinite  chanoM 
of  war  and  of  th«  vari*d  play  of  natiutial  character,  would  willingly 
•take  his  country's  existence  on  the  bypothexis  that  hor  wildicrs 
will  on  all  oocaidans  prove  themiielves  superior  to  those  of  a  well- 
mnued  and  well-digciplined  enemy  appears  to  us,  in  fac9  of  the 
expmiences  of  the  present  campaign,  inconceivable. 

If  the  first  great  factor  of  the  Japanese  victories,  in  spite  of  tbe 
>nislung  fighting  power  of  their  troops,  has  been  nomerical 
dodty,  the  second  has  been  the  tenacious  grasp  of  the  tactical 
strategical  initiative,  which  has  enabled  them  to  use  that 
superiority  to  the  best  advantage.  We  need  not  recapitulate  in 
diteii  the  earlier  history  of  the  campaign  up  to  the  fintt  grand 
OolSlJaD  at  Liau-yang :  it  is  only  necessary  to  rcnuirk  that  on 
every  important  occasion  up  to  the  month  of  October  Ust — we  do 
inclode  Keller's  abortive  attack  on  Kuruki  at  the  Motienling, 
lioh  was  at  best  that  worst  of  all  fomiM  of  tactiot,  a  recotmaiH* 
lance  in  force,  and  was  marked  by  tbe  half-hearted  execution  and 
ths  tgnody  punishment  which  are  the  usual  features  of  that  kind  of 
open^ion — the  Japanese  dictated  the  law  to  their  advanary. 
The  lamentable  poaition  in  which  the  Russian  Government  placed 
Kuropatldn  in  ordering  him  to  iii  '  *  •  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur 
is  best  reall<«ed  by  observing  thjii  ll>erg,  who  waa  entrui«tcd 

with  the  miaeion,  found  himself  obliged  to  fight  at  Tolissu  on  the 
dtinaiTa;  and  that  an  operation  wliich  ought  to  have  been  a 
tlrtl^P  nmptsau  into  the  midst  of  the  Japanese  anxucs  moving 
up  from  the  coast,  was  met  by  tbe  opponents  in  superior  force, 
and  woloomed  a*  affording  a  eonveni^mt  opportunity  of  deittmying 
an  isolated  body  of  the  enemy.  Only  at  tbe  8haho,  and  later  at 
8«idepn,  did  the  Japanese  stand  on  the  defenHive ;  and  on  the 
kttar  oecaston  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  them  that  Kuropatldn 
refused  to  further  (Jripenbeqg's  initial  suooeu  by  supporting  him 
with  the  bulk  of  the  army.  Here,  for  a  moment  at  any  rate,  the 
Japanese  seem  to  hare  been  caught  napjHng.  An  oflcnsive-defan- 
dve  battle,  i/  <Afl  mtemf^s  ttrtmglk  and  irUctUiont  an  eorrttdy 
jvdgtd,  haa,  in  view  of  tbe  great  obstadas  which  the  assail- 
asta  have  in  tbe  first  instanew  to  meet  and  tbe  terrible  loaaaa 
and  esbawtion  which  Um  sanDoanting  of  them  cnsta»  unqaas- 
ttonable  advantage* ;  but,  as  Kuro[iatldn  found  at  Liau-yang  and 
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Makdon,  this  ascertaining  of  the  enemy's  dispodtioiiB  is  a 
difficalt  matter,  especially  wben  the  depth  and  length  of  tiie  btttjt 
front  are  so  great,  and  an  error  of  judgment  in  place  or  time  becomci 
disastrous  to  the  defender.     Thus,  at  the  very  moment  when,  it 
Koniggratz,  Benedek  was  about  to  order  a  great  cotinter-atUei 
upon  the  first  Prussian  army,  a  volley  that  kitleil  and  wonmM 
several  of  his  staff  told  him  that  the  second  army  was  already  oo 
his  flank.    Thus,  at  Mukden,  Kuropatkin  was  engaged  in  a  foiiotu 
attack  upon  Oku  when  the  news  of  Nogi's  advance  to  the  west  aai 
north  of  the  town  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  the  offejisive,  aod 
obliged  him  to  hurry  his  reserves  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
vast  line  of  battle  in  order  to  meet  the  force  that  was  threat* 
his  rear.     The  only  instance  in  Manchuria  of  a  count.er-attack 
a  scale  sufficient  to  justify  the  prelinunary  adoption  of  the  def«ngiv« 
waa  that  of  the  Japanese  at  the  battle  of  the  Shaho.     At  prsmit 
we  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  what  M.  Recouly,  the  coot*, 
spondent  for  the  '  Temps '  with  the  Russian  headquarters,  | 
calls  '  la  contre-attaque,  energique,  foudroyante,'  carried 
the  armies  of  Nodzu  and  Oku ;  but  perhaps,  when  the  historr  i 
this  mighty  struggle  is  finally  written,  that  magnificent  strok* 
generalship  will  be  accorded  the  proudest  place  in  the  roll  of  victor 
In  the  annals  of  modem  war  we  cannot  recall  an  instance 
counter-attack  so  well  timed,  so  resolute,  and  on  so  grand  a  scalj 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  as  a  proof  of  the  skill  with  wliid 
the  Japanese  had  chosen  their  defensive  position  before  the  battle  i 
the  Shaho,  that  Kuropatkin,  who,  to  judge  from  the  account  Ute 
pubhshed  in  the  •  Times  '  of  the  battle  of  Mukden,  would  have  pr 
ferred  to  fight  his  offensive  battle  on  the  comparatively  fiat  count 
on  and  west  of  the  railway,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  adopt 
this  plan  as  too  risky  so  long  as  Kuroki  threatened  his  left  flanki 
the  mountain  road  running  from  Penhsihu  to  Mukden.    He  apf 
to  have  felt  himself  compelled  to  drive  that  dangerous  antagcni(4 
across  the  Taitse  before   he  could  deal  with  the  Japanese  la 
and  centre,  and  consequently  to  engage  the  pick  of    his 
in  the  very  country  which  he  knew  to  be  favourable  to  his  opp 
nent.     Probably,  too,  it  was  this  same  cramping  fear  for  hi« 
that  prevented  him  from  reinforcing  Gripenberg  wben,  four  montb 
later,  that  general  drove  in  the  Japanese  left  upon  Sandf  ■■  '"  iJL 

dread  of  'le  mouvement  toumant  de  Kuroki,  ce  fameii '  flH| 

ment  dont  on  a  tant  parI6,'  to  quote  M.  Recouly,  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  strategic  factor  in  the  campaign. 
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Tho  momentary  loss  o!  tbe  initiative  had  proved  lew  serioua  to 
the  Japaneae  than  ought  luive  been  expected ;  and  for  thia,  apart 
from  the  question  of  their  superior  guneriilnhip,  they  had  probably 
to  thank  the  excellence  of  their  Intcliigenoe  Department.  Their 
Opponeota  were  in  far  different  case.  The  frightful  hun<iicap  uf  a 
defenaivci  attitude  unenUghtened  by  full  and  accurate  iniormataon 
waa  (atal  to  the  Russian  command  after  the  retirement  from  the 
diMctroaa  offensive  of  October.  Kuropatkin  could  fortify  positions 
behind  the  8haho,  coulii  reorganise  his  tro(j{>8  and  collect  rein- 
toroemonts,  but  he  could  not  tear  aside  the  impenetrable  veil  of 
■eorao^  with  which  the  Japanese  h*d  again  managed  to  shroud 
their  plana.  Port  Arthur  fell,  and  the  direction  in  which  Nogi'« 
),000  men  would  be  employed  became  a  question  which  it  was 
cntial  to  answer  correctly.  Yet  neither  Miatcbonko'a  cavalry 
raid  upon  Niuohwnng  and  Haicheng  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
nor  Gripenbcrg'a  attack  on  the  Japanese  left  between  tho  Liau  and 
the  Hun  at  the  ttnd  of  that  month — an  essentially  half-hearted 
movement,  as  wo  have  already  said — threw  any  positive  Ught  on 
tho  situation ;  and  the  non-appearance  of  Nogi'8  army  during  those 
operatians  could  only  prompt  the  conclusion  that  it  was  being 
aaoved  ap  to  roinforc/e  Kuroki  in  the  mountains  on  tho  eastern 
flank.  The  news  that  Kawamora's  army,  part  of  which,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  'limes'  correspondent,  *  disappeared  from  Japan 
at  some  time  towards  the  close  of  January,'  was  in  some  region 
aoath-east  uf  Mukden  strengthened  Ruropatkin's  conviction  Chat 
hia  ooemy's  gods  were  gods  of  the  hills,  and  that  the  next  attack 
would  be  made,  as  at  Liau-yang,  against  his  left  Hank,  through  the 
mountains  by  way  of  Penhsihu  and  Chinghooheng.  Hence  tho 
Oteoidon  of  his  left  to  the  south  and  south«east  of  Fuahun ;  hence 
tile  masaing  of  tioops  about  Uachunttm  and  Tita,  and  the  despatoli 
o!  his  tmsted  lieutenant,  Linievitcb,  to  the  same  quarter.  The 
filwBSSii  of  the  conception  was  not  demonstrated  until  oo  March  7, 
after  fighting  had  been  in  progteas  for  over  a  fortni^t,  the  report 
arrived  of  the  advance  of  large  hMtale  foroea  to  the  notth-weat  of 
Mokden.  It  wouhl  be  moat  unreasonable,  in  the  pieeent  staU  of 
information,  to  lay  the  entire  blame  of  this  oolminating  mis- 
itaoD  on  Kuropatkin'a  shoolden.  The  obtaining  of  good 
informatioo,  ahraya  an  nnoertaan  boaneaa,  had  become  a  matter  of 
qoita  eztnordinary  diflkxilty.  For  the  eoUeotion  ol  intefligmee  ha 
had  to  paly  oo  his  oavalry,  on  his  spies,  and  on  infonnation  fai  His 
ahape  of  newspapera  and  tekgrama.    The  part  played  by  the 
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Ruaaian  cavalry  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  the  war.     We  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Mintcbenko'R  and  Renneokuupl 
Goflsacks  during  the  long  pause  which  preceded  the  bai 
may  have  been  thoroughly  ill -done.    Tho  Cossftcka  luva 
a  reputation  in  the  past  which,  so  far  as  scientific  cavalry  work 
oonoemed,  is  probably  qttit«  undeserved.     Even  in  the  tama 
Napoleon  there  was  more  than  one  opinion  as  to  their  efifidcaeTf 
and  although  they  have  often  given  signal  proof  of  their  ooutif 
and  hardihood  in  the  coume  of  the  present  campaign,  tlieze  i*  u 
yrt  nothing  to  show  that  their  strategic  value  is  any  greater  on 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But,  in  any  case,  their  taak  during  ti 
months  preceding  the   battle  of  Mukden   was   one   of  enormoi 
magnitude.    Even  supposing  the  popular  estimate  of  the  Ja; 
cavalry  to  be  correct,  the  watching  of  the  front  and  flanks  <rf 
hne  100  miles  long,  part  of  it  stretching  over  country  quite  unsii' 
to  the  action  of  cavalry,  was  in  itself  a  difficult  business.     But 
order  that  Ruropatkin  should  discover  what  it  was  esseni 
him  to  know  it  was  necessary  to  tind  out  what  was  passing 
enemy's  communications ;  and  this  impUed  an  immenae  adcfitii 
to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  his  available  horsemen.     To  employ 
small  bodies  of  cavalry  on  these  distant  expeditions  is  to  risk  tluir 
useless  destruction ;  while  the  use  of  large  bodies  entaila  a  seriou 
drain  upon  the  strength  of  the  arm,  and  is  not  in  itself  a  son 
guarantee  of  success.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
really  happening  in   the  Japanese   rear  when   AGstcfaenlco 
southward,  why  be  failed  to  learn  more,  and  in  what  condition 
force  finally  returned  to  the  Russian  lines.    Kuropatkin,  like  eveiy 
general  who  employs  csavalry  on  such  lengthy  excursions,  has  bt& 
accused  of  wasting  his  horseflesh.     How  he  was  to  make 
use  of  it  without  employing  it  pretty  freely  is  not  clear ;  b 
possible  that  Prince  Kraft  was  right  in  thinking  that  these 
which  depend  for  their  success  on  rapidity,  involve  a  degree 
wastage  and  hazard  disproportionate  to  their  value.    Moreover, 
they  cannot  often  be  repeated,  the  informatioo  they  bring  is 
mentary  and  misleading.     It  was  no  use  Mistcheoko  reporting 
Nogi  was  not  west  of  the  railway  in  January.     The  impo: 
thing  was  to  know  where  he  was  in  the  last  days  of  Feb; 
Whether  in  the  interval  other  r>  -<  were  poshed 

Haicheng  wo  do  not  know,  h\i:  ,:  ;i  plain  that  by  ths 

of  February  the  advance  of  Kawamura  and  Kuroki,  and  th«  ccta- 
parative   immobility   of  Oku,   had  convincod   Kuropatldn,   wfaa 
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nMrv«d  Mistohenko**  ninety-aix  notiuM  At  hit  own  diapoaal  daring 
ttw  battle,  thftt  Im  reading  of  the  Japaneee  pUns  waa  correct  and 
that  nothing  was  to  b«  feared  weet  of  Mokden. 

In  the  complete  failure  of  his  chief  means  of  information — for  as 
snch  the  Germans  in  1K70  regarded  their  cavaby ;  and  a  moment's 
thought  will  ahow  that  this  must  1>»  the  case  during  the  short 
period  of  strategic  tension  which  precedes  the  collision  of  battle — 
the  Roman  general  was  |iarticularly  unfortunate,  for  the  circum* 
rtances  rendered  all  other  sources  of  int<>lligenc«  pecoliariy  unsatis- 
(aetory.  Manchuria  was  a  country  without  a  Pn;ss,  and  with  few 
ways  of  communication  with  the  echoing  world  beyond.  Those 
ways  were  hermt^tically  sealed  by  the  Japanese ;  aiul  all  telegrams 
from  conespondcnte  wore  stopped.  The  miUtary  spy  was  no 
better  off.  The  army  of  Japan,  like  her  fleet,  works  as  though 
wukr  an  oath  of  silence.  The  hoadquartera  are  not  prodigal  of 
iafoimation ;  and  owing  to  the  varying  numbers  and  almost  un> 
varying  similarity  in  uniform  of  the  different  divisions  and  brigade** 
tmpoeition  of  the  ordre  de  halailU,  the  basis  of  all  accurate 
Mion,  must  ha>'e  remained  in  great  part  unknown  to  tJM 
RuMian  Intelligence  Departmaot.  The  reeooroet  of  local  hearaay 
and  rumour  wvre  practically  oloeed  to  it  by  the  disaffection  of  tha 
Chlneee.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Miction  of  country 
through  which  Nogi  made  his  secret  advance  was  traversed  by  the 
only  route  left  open  to  civilian  trafRo  with  the  Maaoha  capital. 
To  crown  Koropatkin'B  embarraasment,  his  maps  were  grossly 
defeetire.  '  Anxfotu  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate,'  be  had 
to  at  itiU  and  hope  that  good  fortune  woold  supply  the  place  of 
loowled^.  The  pathatioiUly  naive  tdagram  sent  by  one  of  tha 
eoneipondenta  after  the  battle,  to  the  effect  that  the  defeat  was 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  numben  and  taetiei  of  the  JapauMe,  ia  a 
oootmentary  which  requires  no  elaboration. 

What,  under  theee  circumstances,  was  the  Ruaiiaa  general  to 
do  t  It  seems  to  ns  that  tha  only  tnaaoa  of  nantraliaiiig  the 
diaadvantagos  under  which  he  labonied  waa  a  whole-heaztMl  re* 
aisamption  of  the  offenave.  Only  thus  could  ho  hope  to  forca 
hk  enemy'e  hand  and  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforoe* 
nanta  umI  for  the  arrangemenl,  if  weeaiary.  of  new  defeoatva 
maaiOTM  baaed  on  the  fresh  information.  The  feverish  tenacity 
with  whidi,  nnder  the  atrain  of  great  onoartainty,  Napoleon  and 
Mollke  dtug  to  tha  initiative  ahowa  that  avan  the  frightfol  riika 


by  such  a  course  ware  aeoouuted  leas  by 
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captains  than  the  inevitable  ruin  involved  in  a  raexeiy 
defence.  Why,  then,  did  not  Kuropatkin  take  bis  [ate  in  both  huiis 
and  why,  instead  of  awaiting  battle  in  a  pooitiou  which,  althut^a 
strong,  was  not  aa  strong  as  that  of  Tieling,  did  he  not  advance 
with  300,000  men  and  attack  Oyama  in  his  winter  <|^uart«n( 
The   numbers    were   not   unequal,   and    the    sudden    coocentn- 
tion    of    great    masses    against   the    weakest   point   of   the  long 
Japanese  Hne,  the  left  flank,  might  inflict  a  degree  of  damage 
which   reinforcements  hurrying    up  from    the  right  might 
too  late  to  repair.     The  tactical  results  of  the  tight  at  Hei-ii 
tai  were  not  so  unfavourable  as  to  discourage  the  empluyment 
the  bulk  of  the  Russian  army  on  the  same  ground ;  indeed,  i 
'  Times '  correspondent  is  right,  Kuropatkin  coasidered  the 
even  plains  west  of  the  railway  so  unfavourable  to  the  det 
ment  of  the  fighting  characteristics  of  the  enemy  as  of  itedf ' 
preclude  any  voluntary  Japanese  action  in  that  part  of  the  the«tit 
of  operations.     The  reason  for  his  inaction  could  scarcely  liAve 
been  the  cold,  for,  in  spite  of  the  hardships  it  inJlicted,  in  certain 
important  ways,  such  as  the  passage  of  the  riveiB,  it  faciL'tat«d 
movement,  and  had  proved  no  bar  to  desperate  fighting  at  Saruki 
Again,  did  he  reckon  on  delay  to  give  him  superiority  in  numbei 
Or,  as  seems  to  us  the  most  probable  explanation,  had  he  ooinel 
the  painful  conclusion  that  the  tactical  inferiority  of  his  anD~ 
rendered  offensive  operations  hopeless  unless  the  Japanese  oov 
be  first  weakened  by  frequent  and  bloody  repulses  in  front  of 
entrenchments  ?     We  must  examine  this  last  alternative  sod 
what  closely,  for  in  the  relative  fighting  power  of  opposing  i 
we  include  in  this  phrase  the  spirit  that  inspires  the  higher  lesdtn 
as  well  as  the  methods  and  principles  that  per\'ade   the  Ion 
ranks — lies  the  best,  though  not  the  only,  guarantee  of  contiiia^ 
success.    Numbers  and  initiative  are  both,  as  we  have  sbo< 
factors  of  permanent  and  essential  importance ;  indeed,  it  is 
extraordinanly  comphcatecf  nature  of   the  tactical  equation  it 
which  obhges  the  prudent  general  to  assure  to  himself,  by  retaining  t 
initiative,  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  plan — not  the  enemy's  ;- 
by  the  concentration  of  the  largest  possible  force  to  provide  i 
for  unforeseen  contingencies.     These  factors  ore  two  of  the  isort 
important  '  makeshifts' upon  which  the  str. I i        ■    '  '     .    ' 

and  in  many  cases  their  poaacssiou  can  be  . 
hand.    But  the  elements  of  the  tactical  equation  are  of  • 
subtler  kind,  and  an  answer  can  only  bo  obttuned  by  the 
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of  battle.  Its  influence  on  anjr  given  scrica  of  operatjons  belongB 
to  the  claaa  of  tboae  Imponderabilien  the  omiaaion  of  which  from 
•tnt«gical  tcxt-booka  haa  rendered  their  teaching  worthless,  and  of 
lioh  the  correct  estimation  is  perhaps  the  highest  proof  of  miUtary 

kiofl  in  a  commander.    Faulty  judgment  in  this  matter  led  to 

the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Germany  and  nearly  oosi  oa  iV>uth 
Africa.  It  was  the  tactical  superiority  of  their  troops  which  lay 
at  the  root  of  Frederick's  and  Napoleon's  generalship,  and  supplied 
W«lluigton  with  '  the  luck  which  XMVer  huled  him  from  Vt micro 
to  Waterloo.*  It  was  primarily  a  tactical,  not  a  strategical, 
error  which  reiulered  possible  Nogi's  nnxomarked  advance  on 
Kuropatldn's  flank  and  rear  at  Mukden.  In  its  extreme  forms, 
tactical  superiority  renden  possible  such  miracles  as  Arbela  and 
PlaiBey.  iiut  in  straggles  between  warlike  races  equally  armed 
ill  action  is  necessarily  blurred  by  the  admixturv  of  those  other 
faotocs  we  have  Btentioned ;  indeed,  it  supplies  the  inward  strength 
whieh  makes  them  naliltes.  What  influeooe,  then,  has  this  great 
factor  exercised  over  the  destinies  of  the  campaign  in  Manchuria  1 
It  is  a  ouri9tis  fact,  though  one  easy  to  parallel,  that  tliv  dicta 
of  the  Russian  text- books  are  greatly  at  variance  willi  the  action 
ol  Russian  troops  on  the  fiekL  On«  of  the  first  principles  on 
which  the  Russian  soldier  appears  to  bo  educated  is  that  bis  true 
rdU,  the  one  in  which  his  natural  characteristics  are  most  happily 
devdoped,  is  aa  uncompronuHing  oi^enBive,  culminating  iu  shook 
ladioa  of  the  moal  absolute  kind.  If  this  is  iutondiHi  to  be  some* 
thing  more  than  a  pious  expression  of  a  general  principle,  we  can 
only  infer  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  Russian  getMrala 
from  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  downwards  have  consiateiidy 
ignond  the  strongest  weapon  in  their  hands.  Exclusive  of  the 
waxB  against  the  Turks,  whose  mobility  and  fighting  power  wen 
greatly  diminished  by  lack  of  food,  equipment,  and  training,  and 
the  campaigns  of  Souvaroff,  the  great  majority  of  battles  delivered 
•gunst  equaUy  armed  opponents  have  been  fought  on  more  or 
lea  stfictly  defensive  lines.  From  Zomdorf  onwardH  the  Ruasian 
armies  have  been  notorious  for  their  cumbruusncas  and  guwral 
laok  o<  oSooiivio  power,  famous  for  their  unshakabto  stubbonuwn 
in  dtleoes,  and  for  the  sUugbter  which,  oven  whoa  bMlm,  thtf 
have  managed  lo  iaflict  on  their  MMulanta.  The  best  type  of 
baUle  is  rspraaantad  by  KuMndorf,  Bylaa,  and  Lian* 
the  wofst  by  Inkwmaa,  Pbviia,  and  the  8baho.  Their 
taetka  hava  generally  boroo  a  strong  wemblanow  to  thoao  which 
TOL.  xviu. — MO.  iss.  H.a.  40 
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the  inferior  mantBUvring  power  of  Lis  anny  obliged  We 
to  employ  at  Waterloo,  although  they  have  rarely  culminated  iau 
•dranoe  bo  victorious  &s  that  which  ended  the  b«tU*.  In  all  Hat 
eDOOonters,  heavy  columns  of  infantry  and  great  mwinnn  of  aitilktj 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  Their  cavalry,  aa  is  geoenDj 
the  case  with  an  army  which  fights  on  the  defensive,  has  nenc 
achieved  anything  worthy  of  its  numbers.  Nor  has  this  tendcocf 
to  act  on  the  defensive  been  necessarily  due  to  want  of  namben 
or  to  the  exigencies  of  the  strategic  situation.  Time  after  tins, 
whether  in  front  of  Prussians,  French,  English,  or  JapMWt^. 
Russian  generals  have  deUberately  chosen  to  be  pounded  in  i 
positions ;  and  such  counter-strokes  as  they  have  attempt 
savoured  but  little  of  the  spirit  that  decided  Austcrlitz  or 
Second  Manasses. 

In  the  present  war  the  old  phenomena  have  reappeared.  Odw 
again  the  Russian  soldier  has  shown  a  capadty  for  eudoring  lofi» 
which  is  certainly  not  surpassed,  if  it  ia  equalled,  by  any  nation  o[ 
Western  Europe.  Once  again  he  has  inflicted  terrible  puniahment. 
And  once  again  he  has,  generally  speaking,  fought  better  wheo 
standing  still  than  when  moving  forward.  '  II  est  iin  merveillcK 
outil  de  ddfensive,'  says  M.  Recouly,  '  paroe  qu'il  est  rhonm 
de  la  patience,  de  la  resignation ! '  His  artillery  has  showD 
old  stopping  power,  his  infantry  the  same  uncomplaining  devotion, 
his  cavalry  the  same  lack  of  initiative.  The  Russian  army,  muUtii 
mutandis,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  fought  at  Friedlud ; 
and  whatever  advantages  modem  weapons  may  have  confened  oo 
the  defensive  seem  counterbalanced  by  the  presence  of  a  foe  mo 
terrible  than  the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army.  We  shall 
refer  at  length  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  opposing  soldiel 
Despite  the  splendid  material  of  which  the  Russian  army 
composed,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  race  has  prov 
itself  the  doughtiest  fighter.  The  Russian  has  nothing  to  op 
to  the  elemental  forces  which  inspire  his  opponent, 
ia  not  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  once  wi<lely-8prcad  idea,  thsl 
Glerman  teaching  inspired  the  reckless  frontal  aasau'-  ' 

played  so  large  a  part  in  Japanese  tactics.    The  of!';..-. .     ,.;  .-^' 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Mikado  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  adc^A 
of  any  formal  theory  of  combat,  but  to  the  temper  of  a  zaoe  cxtn- 
ordinarily  brave  and  enduring,  which  has  passed  aodder 
the  Middle  Ages  into  modern  life  without  submitting  to 
encea  which  have  tamed  the  barbarian  of  the  Weat  or 
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ttip  of  a  creed  of  patriottsm  such  as  Weatem  barbarism 
All  this  b  oeruin,  and  it  would  bo  difficult  to  over- 
rate ita  importanoe.     Bot  another  factor  has  contributed  to  the 
ettablishinvnt  of  the  taotioal  saperiority  of  the  Japaneie  armies, 
withont  which    all    *  the  stragglea  of   fanaticism  and  despair  * 
would  have  merel}r  rogulted  in  appalling  waste  of  life;  and  ite 
is  brought  into  clearer  light  by  recollecting  that  Japan 
berately  entered  upon  the  war  with  a  cavalry  inferior  in  numbers, 
horaemanship,  and  equipment,  and  an  artillery  worse  armed  and 
woiM  honed.    We  refer,  of  coarse,  to  the  resoorottfalness,  nsolu- 
tioo,  and  skill  which  have  been  shown  by  the  leaders  oi  all  ranks. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  detailed  inataooes  of  this  sldlful  leadcnthip ; 
(or  the  Japanese  commanders,  from  Oyama's  personal  staff  down- 
wards,  are  more  careful  to  keep  their  secrets  than  to  advertise 
their  achievements.  But  certain  broad  features,  in  themselves 
marks  of  good  generalship,  r>  oft^^n  U>  bv  explained  away  by 

any  theory  of  chance  or  li  ^l  personality.     If  Clansewita 

was  right  in  saying  that  a  commander  must  bo  judged  by  the  pro* 
portion  of  his  sooeesaes  to  his  failuivs,  th«>  JnpantMo  leaden  have 
DO  need  to  fstr  the  verdict  of  history.  In  8pite  of  occasional 
checks,  their  operationB  have  shown  throughout  an  extraordinary 
grasp  of  essentials  nnd  an  unbi^nding  dJMrpgard  of  obstacles. 
Adopting  iSir  John  Kisber's  maxim,  that  luck  in  war  conmsts  in 
knowing  what  to  leave  to  chance,  their  pruhminary  measures  havs 
been  marked  by  a  deiibenlioii  and  thoroughness  whii  h  have  oon« 
Insted  strangely  with  tbs  rdsnUsM  sxsoutioo  which  has  been 
the  unvarying  sequel.  UnUke  their  opponents,  they  have  never 
strnok  without  being  quite  sure  of  what  they  intended  to  do ; 
_  lid,  so  far  as  the  Russians  would  permit  them,  they  have  steadily 
^^ktained  from  all  purposeless  fighting.  Their  strategy  has  fro- 
^^ntly  been  described  as  oaotions;  and  if  the  word  implies  a 
careful  apportionment  of  means  to  ends,  wo  do  not  quarrel  with 
it.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  suggest  timidity  and  hmitatiou,  we 
eonnot  admit  its  soouracy.  The  long  pauses  in  the  operations, 
lbs  idoir  dsTsbpUMOt  of  the  great  batUes.  and  their  apparently 
indseisivo  (esalls,  are  inevitable  aooomponimenta  of  a  system  of 
war  which  worin  Father  by  a  prooess  of  stroDguIatioo  than  by  tite 
sharp  stmkft  of  tike  dagger, 

Ho  a]  and  <  ^  bos  b(H<n  the  Japanese  prograa 

that  «t    .i^    •u  danger  <-.   <.i>:^iiting  their  oommandnn  with  Iha 
intoliMity  and  (anknowledge  which  the  lost  geoemtiao  loved  to 

49-8 
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aiciibe  to  Von  Moltke ;  and  that  the  compariiMn  afaodd  im 
so  natural  ia  rendered  more  wonderful  by  the  fact  that  Eodc 
taak  ha«  in  many  ways  been  more  difficult  than  that  of  hi^Pnai 
prototype.     The  delay  of  six  months  before  a  great  battk 
be  risked — a  delay  due  to  the  natural  diffictJties  that  MtM  & 
strategic  deployment,  and  to  the  heavy  strain  impoead  on 
army  by  the  opening  Bghts  in  and  to  the  north  of  the  lifittl 
Peninsula — was  highly  favourable  to  Kuropatkin.  The  tactical  c« 
ditions  also  facilitated  delaying  action.     If   the  present 
has  shown  fewer  hghts  of  the  hurried  and   ragged  chaneto 
Worth  or  Spicheren,  fewer  combats  de  rencontre  in  the  old  tei 
of  the  word,  these  partial  encounters,  these  TheUaiege  oo  iki 
strategists  are  wont  to  lay  so  much  stress,    have  been  oi  i  ii 
annihilating  character,  and,  in  spite  of  their  imgaooeeafal  m 
]>ave  proved   very  useful  to  the  army  of  the  defence.    Tint 
has  been  the  rase  is  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  soliditj  d^ 
Russian  personnel,  but  mainly  to  the  comparative  ease  with  i)A 
a  force  provided  with  modem  arms  can   withdraw  out  oi  i 
-of  a  superior  enemy.     In  old  days,  aa  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
wont  to  say,    the  retreat  of   a  beaten   army    was  a  wnM 
at  the  present  time,   even  badly    beaten    troops    are   g«nen 
able  to  rally  in  new  positions,  and,  like  Anta>u8,  to  recein 
strength  from  their  mother  earth.    The  earlier  fights  of  the 
paign,  although  resulting  in  heavy  moral  and  material  kan 
the  different  Russian  corps,  enabled  Kuropatkin  to  prepare 
sive  positions  of  great  strength  and  to  man  them  with  an 
which  equalled  in  numbers  that  of  his  adversary. 

This  was  in  itself  no  inconsiderable  performance,  regard 
had  to  the  way  in  which  Kuropatkin  had  been  hampered  by 
from  home  and  the  deplorable  position  in  which  he  had  beai 
by  the  failure  of  Russia's  diplomacy.     But  the  supreme  t«t 
skill,  the  bataille  rangce,  was  yet  to  come  ;  and  four  gigantic 
which  have  been  decided  under  every  condition  of  tactics, 
and  terrain,  have  left  no  doubt  aa  to  the  ultimate  res 
campaign  on  land. 

The  great  defeats  are  not  simply  to  be  attributed 
patkin's  failure  as  a  general.     Throughout  he  seems  to  have 
the  confidence  of  his  army — no  slight  feat  when  the  onviioi 
of  intrigue  and  corruption  within  which  a  Russian  gen 
to  work  is  taken  into  account ;    and  his  action    at    t 
crises  has  been  marked  by  energy,  and  even  by  partial  8i 
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our  opinion,  the  main  cause  of  the  Russian  reverses — and  if  we 
right  it  is  one  that  leaves  them  no  hope  for  the  future — lies 
their  inferior  organisation,   the  absence  in  any  considerable 
e  of  the  capacity  for  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the 
r  commanders,  and,  above  all,  in  the  fact  that  their  infantry, 
vidually  and  collectively,  are  inferior  to  their  opponents  in 
;le.    The  larger  the   armies  which  are  employed,   the  more 
cult  does  clear  insight  into  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy  be- 
e,  the  greater  grows  the  proportion  of  events  which  must  be 
trolled  by  local  commanders,  and  the  more  vital  the  need  of 
illigent  co-operation.     But  even  the  possession  of  these  quahties 
of  itself  insufficient  to  secure  victory.     It  is  impossible  for  any 
mander  to  control  these  vast  seaa  of  combat,  of  which  the 
fluctuations,    indefiniteneas,    and   extent   present    problems   of   a 
strategic  rather  than  of  a  tactical  nature,  if  he  remains  on  the 
defensive.     Ho  will  do  well   to  abandon   Russian  formalism,  to 
throw  aside  all  ideas  of  a  central  reserve — which,  as  at  Mukden, 
may  arrive  too  late  and  too  exhausted  for  attack  or  for  defence — 
by  an  unshrinking  offensive  to  endeavour  to  upset  his  opponent's 
mbinations  and  force  him  t«  conform  to  his  own.     The  strategic 
defensive  has  long  been  condemned  by  all  schools  of  military 
thought ;  it  would  seem  that  the  tactical  defensive,  as  it  comes  to 
approximat/e  more  and  more  to  the  properties  of  the  strategic,  is 
similarly  doomed.     From  the   moment  when   the  battle  of  the 
Shaho  demonstrated  the  inferiority  of  the  Russian  army  as  an 
offensive  weapon  the  result  of  the  campaign  was  certain.     The 
enemy  was  enabled  to  select  place  and  time  and  means,  to  dispose 
of  his  troops  from  the  first  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and,  by 
means  of  a  marvellous  staff  management  and  the  loyalty  and 
vigour  witli  which  the  whole  army,  from  highest  to  lowest,  was 
inspired,  to  carry  out  his  plan  to  the  letter.    The  battle  of  Mukden 
was  no  isolated  stroke  of  genius  ;  it  was  the  logical  consequence  of 
exposing  an  army  whose  tactical  and  organic  inferiority  obliged 
it  to  stand  BtiU  to  the  blows  of  an  enemy  in  whose  favour  tactical 
and  numerical  superiority  was  developed  to  the  fuU  by  a  skilful 
use  of  the  initiative. 

F.  H.  E.  CUNUFFE, 
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The  Btonn  that  gathered  has  brokea,  and  war  has  come  Ti 

birth, 
The  clash  of  it«  meeting  armies  is  echoing  through  the  earth. 
And  the  Nations  watch  and  wonder,  and  tremble  with  awe«itni 

gaze, 
At  the  vast  Titanic  struggle  mid  the  gloom  of  these  latter  daji 

Now  we  sit  in  om-  fenced  city,  'neath  the  shade  of  our  olive-tre* 
And  we  reign  in  a  vast  dominion,  and  rule  on  the  open  Sea, 
Our  throne  is  set  securely,  and  great  is  our  fair  renown, 
Yet  we  know  full  well  how  we  won  our  spurs,  and    whence  ' 
brought  our  crown. 

We  are  mighty  among  the  Nations,  and  the  power  we  hold 

great ; 
We  sit  in  the  Council  of  many  Kings,  and  the  word  we  spa 

has  weight, 

And  to-day  within  our  Emjiire'*  bounds  the  sun  can  never  set ; 
But  we  bought  it  once  with   blood  and  tears,  and  shall  our  goil 

forget  ? 

We  watch  you,  oh  Little  Brothers,  and  our  heart  is  one  with  yd 

heart, 
For  well  have  you  seen  the  issues  and  good  is  your  chosen  part» 
Your  flag  is  the  flag  of  freedom,  and  that  is  the  flag  we  know. 
For  we  fought  the  selfsame  battle  once,  some  fivescore 


ago. 


i 


Those  days  we  have  not  forgotten,  nor  seem  they  far  away, 
When  our  blood  was  hot  within  ns,  as  yours  is  hot  to-day, 
When  we  fought  for  our  wives  and  children,  for  the  love  we  b<B 

our  land, 
For  our  King  and  our  country's  bonoar,  for  the  strength  of  oi 

ovfTtv  ng,\ifc  tiMid. 
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we  followed  yoat  daantleas  armies  through   the  toils  of 

your  great  campoiga, 
We  have  seen  yoar  foes  retreating,  as  long  ago  in  Spain 
Soult  inariiib(i1le<J  hit*  baffled  l«gionii,  and  evermore  gave  back. 
Till  he  fled  through  the  mountain  parses,  with  the  Iron  Duke  on 

hi»  track. 


Your  ships  have  gone   forth   to  battle,   with   joxu   sovereign's 

.standard  Hown 
liy  the  Rtorm-wind»  torn  and  tattered,  by  the  winds  of  victory 

blown, 
Ai  yoa  locked  Port  Arthur's  harbour,  nor  ever  loosed  the  key. 
WlUle  yoar  amnieH  marched  to  Mukden,  and  your  navy  held  the 


' 


In  our  distant  wav»-«atbed   kingdom   in  silence  we  «aw  and 

beard. 
And  tlie  spirit  that  slumben  deatblen  in  oar  lefr-bora  kmu  wm 

ftirre<l, 
For  thr*  tide  of  glory  rises,  and  the  brMiM,  neM*  and  far, 
8till  whisper  the  name  of  Nelson,  and  the  tale  of  Trafalgar. 

flo  your  sister  island  greets  yoa  ;  she  is  friend  of  your  country^ 

friend, 
And  foo  t;0  her  foe  if  need  be,  till  your  w  urfaro  fnij^  mi  end. 
Till  your  cliiUlren  reap  the  harvest  wliitli  t«»-ilay  your  heroes  sow. 
And  reaping,  rise  and  bless  them  for  the  deetiii  of  long  ago, 

Whan  yoar  Empire  m  oara  is  michtv.  on  the  »ame  foundations 

bnili. 
Of  yoar  treasore  wisely  lambed,  of  your  life-lilo-Kl  bmvely  >(]>ilt, 
Yoo  will  look  from  the  shores  of  safety,  to  ttic  rucks  where  tho 

■uiges  met, 
ven  ai  oors  will  be  yoar  pride,  for  neither  will  ye  forgat. 


BuMcm  iMCKLum. 


m 
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Perhaps  nothing  awakens  memories  like  the  sense  o!  smdl. 
Iragranoe  of  a  crushed  orange  wUl  transport  you  to  the  ESast, 
the  lands  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  to  kabobs  and  narghUlyB  idS'< 
unstrained  Turkish  coffee ;  the  smoke  of  the  turf  fire  from  aomt 
cottage  chimney  in  the  Surrey  wolda  carries  you  away  to  Icmf 
cottages  in  the  forests  of  the  North ;  a  paaaing  breath  from  thf 
'  Ship  and  Turtle  '  in  Leadenhall  Street  reminds  you  of  the  luxuiiet 
of  civic  feasts  ;  and  the  odour  of  fried  plaice  from  the  stall  in  White- 
chapel  suggests  banquets  at  that  other  '  Ship  '  of  Greenwich,  im- 
memorial  shrine  of  the  insignificant  whitebait,  as  much  oC  a  fetub 
as  the  misshapen  West  African  idol.  Then  memory  indulges  in 
Barmecide  feasts,  the  shadows  of  all  that  was  substantial  or  piquant, 
though  unhappily  with  a  vanishing  company  of  phantoms,  the 
familiar  figures  of  the  past.  But  away  with  melancholy,  to  qaol 
Mr.  Weller  or  his  schoolboy.  If  three  men  out  of  four  would  o 
up  t-o  the  truth,  they  would  say  there  was  no  more  en, 
subject  than  gastronomy  in  practice.  Few  of  them  are  so 
as  Dean  Stanley,  who,-  as  his  travelling  companion  in  S^tia  has 
told  us,  never  cared  how  he  dined,  or,  indeed,  whether  he  dined  fct 
all.  More  resemble  Johnson,  or  Dr.  Bedgill  of  the  Cleikum  Clabrj 
see  the  inimitable  preface  to  Meg  Dods^  cookery  book — ' 
assiduously  minded  their  stomachs  as  the  most  urgent  of  mi 
duties. 

But  a  preface  to  rambling  notes  on  gastronomy  is  as  misplaoed 
as  a  lengthy  grace  or  the  watery  soup  which  swamps  digestion  and 
tantalises  without  stimulating.  Earliest  recollections  take  me  back 
to  the  Scotch  cuMtne,  which  owes  much  to  the  old  French  alliuK, 
and  draws  the  refinements  of  its  more  artistic  traditioDa  from 
Touraine  and  Gascony.  If  Froissart's  '  rough-footed  Soota '  we» 
inferior  to  the  southerns  in  culinary  science,  at  least  their  land 
of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood  had  the  mosi  seductive  matenal* 
for  spit  or  stewpan,  and  they  had  appetites  sharpened  too 
by  short  commons,  and  digestions  invigorated  by  keen  moun 
air.  Their  game,  fish,  and  black-faced  mutton  had  sach  a  Aa' 
as  was  not  to  be  paralleled  in  l&nds  othorwise  oiore 
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H  twa  hac  pdddlod  i*  tbe  bum/  Burn*  tweetly  singn  nf  kU 
■mmurmg  Qameaake  ;  and  I  might  ocho  him  with  '  Wb  twa  have 
gnddled  i*  tbe  burn/  I  reoaU  a  toboolboy  lark  when,  with  a  truant 
comrade,  we  gave  our  (amilios  leg-bail,  and  camped  out  for  a  couple 
of  nights  in  tbe  moorlanda.  We  had  made  fricndji  witli  a  hill 
•bepberd,  and  bivoaacked  on  tmases  of  mahy  hay  in  bis  bothy, 
lom  have  I  enjoyed  raoh  nuppera  aa  those  in  the  peat  reek, 
back  on  tw  by  the  winds  which  whistled  down  the  straw- 
girdlod  '  lam,'  in  dironcM  illuminate«l  by  a  single  tallow  candle. 

Our  host  contributed   oatmeal  and  '  braxic  '    mutton — '  d d 

green,'  like  the  snails  Drs.  Black  and  Ferguson  rcjecU-d  after  giving 
the  bivalves  a  brief  trial.     But  the  pictf  of  the  evening  was  the 
HBaU  brown  trout  w(«  oaoght  casually  in  the  course  of  our  eccontnc 
pengrinations,  either  by  easting  up-stream  with  a  short  line  and  a 
worm,  or  by  groping  and  Uckling  the  speckled  •bellies  under  banks 
and  stones.    They  were  sprinkled  with  oatmeal ;  they  were  done 
slowly  with  some  shreds  of  bacon,  from  a  bit  we  bad  brought  along 
with  OS,  over  smouldering  pest,  and  they  had  the  inestimable 
^merit  of  never  satiating.    They  were  not  starved  like  the  trout  in 
hill  tarn,  and,  small  as  they  were,  had  a  game  flavour  of  their 
own,  different  as  possible  from   the  raud-saturat«d  sybarites  of 
Lfovthem  wateia.     It  may  have  been  the  circumstances  under  which 
were  devonred,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  even  trout  from  tht» 
ellucid  chalk  streams  of  Berkshire  or  Hampshire  could  not  bold  a 
idle  to  those  Ghurka-Hke  little  brown  fighters. 
I  have  often  fished  Loch  I^even  in  old  days,  when  there  were 
ly  two  boats  on  the  wat«r.     Then  pike  aboun<led,  and  the  trout 
heavier  than  now.    We  used  to  pull  into  Kinross  for  luncheon, 
[tiie  morning's  take  with  us  ;  and  the  buxom  landlady  was 
eordoH  Ueu.    Give  me  a  I^och  l.ieven  trout  in  tbe  red  aanoe  of 
spice,  and  butt«r,  said  to  bo  tbe  bequest  of  the  monks  of 
[slroae  or  Aberbrotliick,  and  I  ask  nothing  better.      Ton  may 
itvodnoe  tiie  Loch  Levcn  breed  elsewhere,  yet  they  are  never  like 
•botiginea,  either  for  spirit  or  savour.    But  the  fish  in  all  the 
kwhs  swept  by  the  swift,  rushing  riven  are  toperb.    We 
|o  make  annual  parties  to  Looh  Awe,  and  feast  on  the  catch 
tbe  deep  pools  and  swirling  baclcwaters  m  the  rocky  Pass  of 
Grander.    There  was  a  tame  when  I  walked  the  Highlands  with 
rod  and  knapaaek.    Many  of  the  inokeepca  knew  roe  well,  and 
anticipated  my  wnit.    It  was  always  soup,  to  be  left  to  the  land- 
lord's diwretioD    wire  to  be  good  of  tbe  sort,  for  in  aoupe  the 
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Scotch  excel — groiue  or  hill   mutton,  according  to  the 
cranberries  or  other  hill  preserves,  with  rich,  frothing  cream,  b 
above  all,  the  freshet  trout  or  salmon.    They  may  talk  of  Seve 
sdmoD  or  salmon  from  Christchurch,  but  you  seldom  get  the  fish 
perfection  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  never  in  London, 
has  passed  by  rail,  through  Billingsgate,  to  the  slab  of  the 
monger.     It  is  true  that  if  it  does  not  leap  from-  the  river  to 
kettle — that  was  the  fashion  with  old  Lord  Lovat's  drop-nets  at 
castle  of  Beaufort — it  is  all  the  better  for  keeping  a  couple  of  da; 
But  this  is  the  genuine  recipe  for  making  the  best  of   a  salm 
and  we  were  wont  to  practise  it  from  a  lodge  on  the  Ross-shi 
Carron,  and  on  Deeside,  proverbially  famous  for  '  fish  and 
You  land   your  six  or  eight  pound  grilse  shortly  before  dinni 
silver-scaled,    fresh-run,   and   covered  with    the    sea-lice.      Yi 
crimp  him  on  the  bank,  plunge  him  again  in  the  chilly  water, 
then  send  him  to  the  lodge  by  swift  messenger.     As  Mrs.  Po; 
sensibly  remarks,  it  is  a  poor  thing  when  the  flavour  is  in  t 
oruete.    Sprinkle  with  parsley,  serve  simply  in  the  water  in  whii 
he  was  boiled,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of  anchovy  and  some  fain! 
suspicion  of  chili ;  but  that  may  be  matter  of  opinion.     The 
freshmen  t  rooms  at  Perth  Station  had  the  root  of  the  matter.    I 
never  go  through  that  station  now  without  recalling  the  salmoa 
steaks  which  awaited  the  fasting   traveller  when  he  got  out  fat 
breakfast  after  the  long  night  journey  from  London,  before  tlw 
days  of  sleeping-cars.    There,  now,  they  give  you  milk  for  cream) 
and  the  salmon  seems  to  have  lost  its  savour ;  though  the  faot 
may  be  in  oneself,  for  Tay  salmon  is  still  what  it  was  when 
Patrick   Charteris  netted  his  fishings  from  Kinfauns  and  Scoi 
eulogised  it  in  '  The  Fair  Maid.' 

The  trouts  of  the  Tay  are  inferior  to  those  of  Tweed,  Tevio 
and  Spey,  and  other  clear-rushing  rivers,  for  the  Tay  flows  do 
from  the  fertile  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  the  fish  fatten  on  a  somew! 
muddy  diet,  and  so  there  is  wide  difference  in  the  trout  of  the  lochi 
The  Salmo  ferox  is  never  much  of  a  delicacy.    He  gives  splen 
sport,  but  after  that  you  are  indifferent  to  him ;  yet  in  deep 
Ericht  he  is  far  superior  to  the  voracious  monsters  of  Loch  Awe 
and  so  the  fish  of  the  eastern  inland  waters  of  Sutherland  canni 
stand  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  west.    I  had,  ungratefully, 
almost  forgotten  the  seductive  sea-trout.    At  the  mouths  of  m 
rivers  they  are  on  the  rise  at  certain  turns  of  the  tide.     It  ia  grani 
fun  in  a  light,  bracing  sea  breeze,  pacing  the  gravelly  beach  a: 
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OMting  the  white  flics,  waiting,  in  stm  and  certain  hope  of  the 
swift  gwirl  and  the  nub.  The  tea-truut,  cotnpoot  of  tlakus  aet  on 
springs  of  steel,  has  a  subdued  richness  all  hia  own.  I  used  to  fish 
him  from  the  inn  of  Ellon  at  Ythun  mouth — the  inn  where  tht 
tettersd  landlord  paid  Johnfun  the  delicate  compliment,  with  Um 
exception  that  touched  him,  that  he  wan  the  greatest  man  to 
England  next  ta  Lord  Mansfield.  There  I  fell  in  with  a  keener 
fcllow-fiiihennan,  Giles,  the  famous  AberdoenshirB  animal  painter, 
who  ran  a  fair  second  to  Landseer.  lilany  an  evening  we  prolonged 
the  late  sup|K;r  of  sea-trout  split  and  '  brandcrod '  into  the  small 
houB.  It  was  Giles  who  covered  the  walls  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
bunting-lo<lge  at  the  Braes  of  Gight — the  family  property  of  Byron's 
mother — and  decorated  the  saloons  of  the  Queen  steamer,  much 
patronised  before  the  rail  ran  north  to  Aberdeen,  with  bis  chasings 
of  the  deer  and  his  spearings  of  the  otter :  which  reminds  me  of 
another  notable  Scottish  artist,  '  Philip  of  Spain,'  whom  I  used  to 
foregather  with  at  the  '  Inveroauld  Arms,'  in  Braemar,  over  grilled 
steaks  of  grilse  and  collops  of  venison. 

II1CS0  Scottish  salmon  and  trout  take  one  abroad  to  the  Rhine 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Palatinate  and  the  Tyrol.  Rhine  salmon  is 
Overrated— those  blinded  ioniffiftn  know  no  b«!tt«>r— though  it  is 
the  best  of  Continental  fishet.  lonie  of  the  trout  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean sardines  only  excepted.  Nothing  approaching  the  so** 
borne  fish  that  has  jost  shot  the  arches  uf  Berwick  bridge  or  faced 
the  fierce  rush  of  flooded  8pey  or  Findhom,  he  has  been  working 
his  way  np  the  sluggish  Dutdi  flat*.  In  Scotland  you  have  year 
■almon  served  simply  in  salt  water ;  at  Cologne  you  fall  aoumg  the 
•aooes.  Datch  salmon  and  the  smooth,  rich  Dutcit  sauoe  go  well 
togi^thcr,  and  I  always  MM>dato  the  soofoe  hoUondaue  with  the 
Motel  (Ic  Hollands  at  Cologne — with  a  table  in  a  window  looking 
down  uu  the  Rhine  stream,  and  the  ornets  with  the  red  vinegar  and 
yellow  oil.  Thence  one  flies  on  the  wing  of  fancy  to  Ledoyen's, 
in  the  Champs-Blys^,  where  a  qieciality  is  the  salmon  with  the 
inimitable  souos  verte.  The  ingredients  are  inscrutable  as  the 
Asian  mystery.  I  only  know  that  I  but  onoe  had  it  satisfactorily 
in  England,  and  then  the  eKef  was  an  artist  retained  by  a  Belgian 
ooonl  He  had  been  appventiesd  to  Ledoyon,  and  kept  his 
•Bomta. 

Gbntioental  salmon  is  seldom  np  to  the  mark,  bat  GontiaentaJ 
trout  are  often  exquisite.  I  eonfeas  that  for  myself  I  prefer  them 
oil  nalurel ;  but  there  is  something  to  bo  said  for  the  «iner.    It  b 
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a  pierced  box,  submerged  in  the  stream,  where  the  finiahing 
is  put  to  the  captives  by  a  diet  of  breadcrumbs  and  chopped  livei 
There  is  one  pomt  in  their  favour— that  it  is  but  a  leap  from  4 
box  to  the  kettle.  From  the  little  salon  in  the  inn  at  Eaux  Chaudl 
you  literally  looked  down  on  your  dinner,  and  the  fiah  were  chill« 
and  half  crimped  by  the  flow  from  the  Hnow-covered  Pyrened 
Alsace,  Upper  Lorraine,  and  the  Palatinate  are  lands  of 
fountains  and  rushing  waters,  running  in  rivuleta  through 
streets  of  homelike  villages,  where  troops  of  snowy  geese  are  bei 
nursed  for  chronic  liver  complaint  and  the  pate  defoie  grcu.  Evi 
where  the  vivier  is  handy  to  the  hostelry;  but  you  have  these 
at  their  beat — perhaps  it  is  from  sentiment  of  associatioi 
they  have  been  transferred  from  the  rapid  Neckar  to  the 
the  Wolfsbnmnen,  near  Heidelberg,  the  fountain  where  the  wii 
fell  a  victim  to  the  were  wolf.  You  walked  through  the  woods  ( 
a  summer  evening  from  the  castle ;  sounds  of  revelry  disturbed  t] 
sylvan  silence,  and  you  emerged  on  a  festive  gathering  of  studciiti 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  connoiaseurs  in  til 
cooking  of  the  trout.  Still  more  romantic  should  have  been  tl 
associations  at  Vaucluse,  where  Petrarch's  sonnets  were  forgotte 
for  the  trout,  the  eels,  and  the  crayfish. 

None  of  the  foreign  trout  surpass  in  fighting  spirit  thoae  of  tl 
Tyrol  and  Salzkammergut.     Sir  Humphry  Davy  fished  the  lo^ 
reaches  and  the  Lake  of  Gmiinden.    I  was  in  the  way  of  putting  a 
at  the  'Kaiserin  Elizabeth'  at  Ischl,  where  the  landlord  leased  seven 
miles  of  the  water.     I  agree  with  Sir  Humphry  that  there  is  l 
sauce  like  a  light  flavouring  of  mustard  and  vinegar,  which,  if  tl 
trout  be  somewhat  flavourless  or  a  trifle  stale,  develops  into  tl 
piquant  sauce  tartare,  an  unrivalled  accompaniment  to  aecond-di 
sole.     But  you  should  never  tamper  with  a  sole  fresh  from  the  am 
For  a  month  on  end  I  daily  breakfasted  at  Boulogne  on  a  8o| 
sent  up  straight  from  the  brown-sailed  fishing  boat,  with  a  simpi 
squeeze  of  the  lemon.     That  lemon  suggests  Lake  Leman,  tVl 
trout  of  Geneva,  and  the  sauce  gdnevoise.    Many  a  day  have 
trolled  for  them  from  Vevay  or  Ouchy ;  many  a  blank  day  have 
lamented,  and  I  think  I  never  once  saw  them  at  a  table  d'hi 
There  may  be  few  or  many,  but  they  are  hard  to  lure ;  when 
do  catch  one,  he  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

It  is  a  far  cry  back  from  Schloss  Tyrol  or  Cliillon  to  T' 
outh,  or  the  Broomiclaw.    The  Clyde  tourist  steamer  si 
tea-&a\v,  anA.  \\ve\v«rv3B%va.cs^<£vB!k..  1  tfttaftmher  the  cry  of  an  o' 
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nuhing  between  cabooae  and  cabin.  *  It*s  no  bam 
lierringa  and  potatoes  tbe/re  wantin'/  The  pas* 
leogBn  on  &  placid  aea  wore  clamorouB  for  soh-ioed  benings.  If 
they  could  not,  like  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  carry  the  Sautmarket  at 
ihcir  tailB,  they  know  when  they  were  wcU  off.  Were  1  tomptod 
like  King  John,  who  die<i  of  a  surfeit  of  lampreys,  I  should  be 
■edaoed  by  freeh  herrings.  I  do  not  know  why  Loch  Fync  asaerta 
a  supremacy  ;  the  herrings  are  as  good  all  the  way  to  C^pe  Wrath, 
and  down  through  the  "  roosts '  of  the  Orkneys  to  Peterhead  and 
the  Tay  estuary.  I  once  knocked  up  a  herring  picnic  to  Peter- 
bead  in  (he  height  of  the  curing  season.  It  was  a  bright  and  busy 
iOUM  in  the  harbour,  nith  boats  standing  in  before  an  eaateily 
bnese,  with  buxom  girls  gutting  and  packing  the  fish  on  the  wharves« 
iat  (here  had  been  a  miraculous  draught  of  the  fishes.  I  forget 
what  they  charged  us  in  the  bill.  I  know  that  the  herring  was  a 
drug  in  the  market,  and  if  we  pulled  through  the  Lenten  orgy  and 
brought  back  appetite  for  a  lat«  diiUMr,  it  was  owing  to  Uberal 
oomctives  of  Olenlivet. 

The  Loch  Fyne  herring,  though  no  impostor,  is  something  of  a 
swaggerer,  and  so  is  the  Dublin  Bay  haddock.  lie  is  excellent,  but 
little  better  than  his  m  -than  the  haddock  of  the  Firth  of 

Forth,  for  example.  In  i...  — ^.i  time  wc  bad  capital  fish  dinners  at 
Nowhaven,  mode«t  imitations  of  thoae  at  Greenwich,  with  none  of 
the  glitter,  at  a  fourth  of  the  expense.  I'andore  oystcn  cost  next 
to  nothing;  we  oaod  to  roast  them,  and  broil  them,  and  scallop  them 
in  senii>nndergronnd  cellars  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  rcckuuisg, 
with  Edinburgh  ale  and  whisky  teddy  at  discretion,  was  a  bagatelle. 
A  propos  of  haddocks  and  whiting,  I  never  saw  lino  fish  so  gratuit- 
ously bedevilled  as  on  the '  strand  of  mountainous  Northttmbedand.* 
I  paMiOfl  part  of  two  winters  at  Alnmouth,  picturesque  eaough  and 
bncing,  bat  dismally  dreary  with  the  sea  *  haar.'  The  fiabann«a 
used  to  bring  us  pailfuls  of  living  fish,  and  the  poor  floondering 
priaosMn  wen  so  lamentably  knocked  about  that  they  were  flabby 
nod  nvtrndflM  beyond  belief.  Yet  at  Alnmouth  with  the  busting 
spring  there  was  one  gastronomic  oomiienaation.  I  never  caiiM 
such  multitudes  of  plovers,  breeding  ptomiseuousiy  in  tbo 

if  eea-nMadows ;  crossing  oonntty,  yon  oould  hardly  keep  your 
ieet  out  of  the  nests,  and  you  gathered  up  the  eggs  by  hand fn la, 

Unoh  night  be  said  of  the  woodoocks  ol  the  eea,  with  trails  aa 
lonioae  as  thoae  o<  the  land  birds.  1  paid  many  a  visit  to  the 
Isle  ol  Porbeok.  where  my  host»  like  Lord  Bynm,  bad  his  boat  upon 
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tlie  sea,  and  the  catoh  came  daily  to  the  kitchen  befon 
That  trail  of  the  red  mallet  is  the  rcAlisatioa  of  a  gounaet's  dan; 
the  pity  is  that  the  flakes  sufFer  somewhat  by  contrast.  Soi 
■hire  is  famed  for  its  salmon  and  lampreys.  The  Severn 
may  deserve  its  reputation,  but  I  have  as  little  aympathy  with 
John  in  his  death  as  in  his  life,  and  never  did  appreciate  the 
Among  the  many  fascinations  of  romantic  Thames,  rising 
a  bowshot  of  sandy-bottomed  Severn,  the  eel  takes  a  forenu 
place.  When  boating  through  a  sultry  summer,  with  headq 
at  Halliford,  we  punted  out  with  the  Hosewells  for  the  mi 
header,  and  watched  with  keen  personal  interest  the  incid«iii 
emptying  of  their  eel  baskets.  So  I  used  to  punt  forth  from 
Wharf  Farm,  in  the  picturesque  grounds  of  Hedsor,  undec 
hanging  woods  of  Cliefden,  '  the  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsl 
love,'  when  those  eel-pots  lent  a  sensuous  charm  to  the  bac" 
The  monks  of  Ely  and  Peterborough,  and  the  Saxons  who  hi( 
Gamp  of  Refuge,  were  not  to  be  pitied  in  thuir  Lenten  fasts 
they  had  the  eels  of  the  Fens  to  fall  back  upon.  But  without 
invidious  comparisons,  the  eel  of  the  Thames  is  super-ex 
Benevolence,  as  Thackeray  says,  is  never  better  bestowed  t^an 
tipping  a  schoolboy  and  taking  him  out  to  dine.  It  was  a  sort  i 
charity  that  blessed  the  giver  with  the  receiver  when  I  went  do« 
to  Eton  to  draw  a  cousin  for  the  afternoon,  take  him  for  an  app 
tising  ramble  in  Windsor  Park,  and  entertain  Kirn  afterwards  I 
the  White  Hart.  Eels  are  undeniably  rich,  but  I  differ  from  tho( 
who  say  they  are  indigestible.  Spatchcocked,  or  stewed  b  I 
spiced  sauce  of  red  wine,  washed  down  with  Bordeaux  or  Burgnnd; 
in  fair  health  and  condition  you  may  indulge  reasonably  wil 
impunity.  When  in  doubt  as  to  digestion,  have  them  plain-fried- 
sauce  tartare  is  delightful,  but  insidious — liquidate  with  champsAi 
and  correct  with  Cognac.  Never  mix  your  liquors,  and  stick  i 
moderately  dry  champagne,  is  the  safe  rule  for  the  deliea 
gourmet,  and  he  may  add,  as  a  corollary,  don't  mix  your  fisha 
How  much  has  the  innocent  whitebait  to  answer  for,  only  piqofll 
when  devilled  with  cayenne !  I  know  no  such  oideal  as 
longed  Greenwich  banquet,  with  every  species  of  fish,  fleab| 
fowl,  and  appropriate  vintages  at  each  remove. 

To  hark  back  to  Scotland  and  a  survey  of  the  Scotch  side! 
Saddles,  sirloins,  or  roimds  are  flanking  cold  game  in  the 
There  are  two  speciaUties  deserving  particular  notice.     The  su 
pig  vfovdd  \i8.>ici  %\»A.dw!L«sA.  t\\ft  \v,«j«t  o{  Charles  Lamb,  for  it  is 
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Scotch  cook  who  best  know*  how  to  dnts  it,  &nd  the  caeayiiit  o{  the 
old  South  HntiRo  died  in  Egyptian  dArkneas.  When  Dr.  R«dgill, 
in  the  admirable  introduction  to  '  Meg  Dodit,*  stumbled  over  one 
of  a  Utter,  he  uevcrthcless  lighted  on  his  feet,  for  be  met  it  at  table 
aft«rwatd«.  Then  there  is  the  crab  of  the  Buoh&n  ooaat  in  Angosl 
or  September ;  for  the  crab,  iw  the  Bootoh  saying  i»,  fill*  with  tha 
oonL  Dnttted  crab  is  a  nuBtake ;  the  way  to  appreciate  it  is  to 
dnaa  it  impromptu  for  yourself,  with  oil  and  vinegar,  cayenne  and 
Icatohup,  atirrcd  up  through  the  luseioua  treasores  of  the  back. 
llien  there  is  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  dinner,  which  carries  you 
back  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  and  i»  an  archeological  menu,  from 

Mrapa  to  the  pancakes  which  were  religiously  devoored  on 
,'b  Eve.  The  beat  Scotch  dinner  I  ever  enjoyed  in  the 
of  country  rambles  was  at  Inversnaid  of  a  Sunday,  and  it 
nearly  as  long  as  the  sermon  of  tlie  forenoon,  which  is  saying 
A  great  deal.  The  tourists  were  all  ravenous  at  the  early  table 
€k6U,  and  I  remember  my  di«tguat  when  I  found  myself  croupier, 
doomed  to  dispense  the  curdy  salmon  and  to  carve  the  goose  which 
confronted  the  haggis.  They  were  hurrying  back  for  second 
helpings  before  I  had  settled  to  sefiooa  work.  But  the  shrine 
whan  the  venerable  traditions  art'  most  jealously  and  profitably 
pnsenred  is  in  very  different  surroundings  from  the  breezy  braea 
of  Looh  Lomond.  The  Ploshmarkvt  in  Edinburgh  is,  or  used  to  be, 
approached  by  darksome  lanes,  and  the  hostelry  looked  out  on  an 
odoriferous  close.  It  was  a  more  modem  edition  of  Clerihew's, 
immortalised  in  '  Ouy  Mannering,*  but  there  was  a  uiug  apartment 
''  somewhat  stnfTy,  for  little  freshness  was  to  be 
:  ^  ,  .;  the  windows.  You  begin  with  cook-a-leekie ; 
tlie  fish  rentovc  was  '  crappit  beads,*  to  be  succeeded  by  the  sbeep^s 
head,  with  the  trotteia  and  the  haggis  ;  that  was  followed  by  steaks, 

and  hot — a  southern  interpolation — winding  up  with  marrow< 
tand  toasted  cheese,  to  which  the  Scotch  were  as  much  addicted 
tlie  Wekh.  Many  a  merry  par^  met  io  that  upper  chamber, 
graced  by  men  who  sent  b  old  wiaa  fram  private  oellafs.  The 
invanabie  accompaniment  of  the  haggis,  *  Oreat  Chieftam  of  the 
padding  laoe,'  was  a  square  bottle  of  QIanlivat  with  a  iaint  flavour 
of  tlie  peat  reek.    Then  was  nothing  jroor  Bn^ish  fmods  appioci* 

more  than  that  dinner  b  the  dimness  of  a  Hades.  Holyrood 
id  the  Osstle  were  not  b  it  with  it.  Onoe,  girtng  him  careful 
diniotiotu  for  goidanoe,  I  asked  one  of  them  to  order  U»e  diniuir. 
All  went  well  till  the  apiMuuanoe  of  the  haggis — about  tba  atxa  of 
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a  turkey's  egg.  A  violent  tug  broaght  down  the  bell-rope  anil 
brought  up  the  landlord.  Grasping  the  situation,  before  a  word  ot 
protest  he  was  profuse  in  apologies.  '  Grod  blees  me,  air,  if  I  lisd 
known  it  was  jrou  who  was  entertaining  :  but  thejr  spoke  of  an 
Engliahman,  so  I  keepit  the  haggis  small,  for  it  was  not  to  Im 
expected  that  they  would  make  free  with  the  whisky.'  On  thM 
very  day  I  ieanaed  another  lesson,  which  would  have  been  invaluUe 
to  a  Vitellius  or  Lucollus.  My  friends  had  lunched  late  and 
liberally  at  the  New  Club,  and  despaired  of  doing  justice  to  the 
promised  spread.  As  it  chanced  we  spent  good  part  of  the  afte^ 
noon  in  a  Turkish  bath,  and  after  the  rubbing  down  their  fears  had 
been  dissipated.  If  they  had  been  shipwrecked  mariners  after  s 
forty-eight  hours  fast,  they  could  hardly  have  oome  ap  to  a  more 
creditable  performance. 

The  Scotch  excel  in  soups,  but  the  beat  are  rather  savotaj 
messes,  suited  to  a  harsh  climate  and  robust  appetites,  sharpened 
perhaps  by  previous  fasting.  Nothing  can  be  better  in  its  mj 
than  hodge-podge,  with  mutton  cutlets  floating  in  a  miscellany  of 
vegetables,  but  it  is  hardly  a  suitable  prelude  to  a  London  dinner. 
Uare  soup  is  scarcely  less  solid,  though  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's 
recipe  of  hLx  to  the  tureen  may  be  excessive  ;  for  though  Sfcottiih 
Calvinista  are  sturdy  Old  Testament  folk,  they  abjure  the  Levitical 
law  of  abstaining  from  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
can  be  lighter  or  more  nutritious  than  the  Friar's  chicken,  or  the 
plain  '  fish  and  sauce,'  rather  contemptuously  assigned  for  the  use 
of  invalids.  In  the  former  are  floating  fragments  of  the  breast  and 
wings,  which  you  may  eat  or  not  as  you  please  ;  the  other  is  simply 
a  fish  soup,  made  of  the  freshest  and  choicest  haddocks  and  whitiiig. 
Even  with  the  fisherfolk  nothing  of  them  js  lost.  Tailf  and 
trimmings  are  boiled  down  for  stock,  and  the  heads  are  '  crappit ' 
with  a  stuffing  of  oatmeal  and  butter,  onions  and  pepper.  Cock- 
a-leekie  falls  between  the  two  classes,  and  an  invaluable  stand-by 
it  is  for  a  wild  shooting  party  remote  from  butcher  and  pooiteier. 
The  essence  is  the  leek  ;  the  backing  ought  to  be  beef,  but  that  msy 
be  dispensed  with  when  everything  gamey  goes  into  the  stock>po4. 
When  we  stopped  some  venerable  blackcock  in  his  swinging  dightt 
he  was  invariably  consigned  to  the  cock*a<leekie  kettle.  If  yon  got  a 
capon  to  cut  up,  it  was  well ;  failing  that,  a  gr>  licn  pheasant 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  prunes  in  cock-a-l- . .  .  rs  pronounced 
an  anachronism,  yet  sentiment  and  tradition  alike  xeoouuuead 
them. 
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Talldng  of  ihootiBg  putiet  lands  one  among  the  game.  In  the 
lonely  lodge  you  may  be  many  miles  from  any  market,  and  can 
only  buy  your  mutton  by  the  caroaas.  NovcrtheleH,  with  son 
bolleta  and  straight  powder  you  need  never  be  badly  of! ;  thoa^h  in 
early  September  you  may  bo  overdone  with  (rrouse,  and  almost 
loathe  them,  as  the  Israelites  '  scunnered '  at  the  quails  in  the 
vildemess.  In  mid-Aognst  how  delectable  the  roogh-booted 
young  barbarians  were,  reposing  on  their  backs  on  buttered  toast 
in  the  good  old  mountain  fashion.  None  of  the  unoongeniality  of 
bread  sauce,  suited  perhaps  to  their  Yorkshire  cousins,  who  forage 
on  the  wheat  stooks — no  braadcrambs — possibly  potato  cbipa, 
if  you  chance  to  grow  potatoes  in  your  kailyard.  But  grouse  roasted 
for  dinner,  brandered  for  br«akfast,  c-.old  for  lunch,  in  pie  and  in 
salmi,  becomes  a  weariness  at  the  last ;  though  there  are  oircum- 
staacas  in  which  there  is  a  sharp  resuscitation  of  the  appetite. 
I  hava  seldom  feasted  more  luxuriously  than  when,  after  long 
fasting  and  wandering  in  an  autumnal  fog,  I  have  sat  down  in 
driving  drixale,  in  the  lee  of  a  gamebag,  to  devour  a  young  bird 
that  had  b«en  scorched  on  a  ramrod.  The  appetite  had  been 
doubly  whetted  by  the  difBculties  in  kindling  a  fire. 

Grouse  may  become  a  weariness,  but  there  is  always  variety. 
You  hear  the  quack  of  the  mallard,  and,  creeping  along  softly,  you 
steal  upon  him  and  his  mate  beyond  the  bend  of  the  bum ;  you 
flush  the  teal  from  the  roods  round  the  solitary  tarn,  and  aa  they 
lie  ont  among  the  heather  you  walk-up  the  precursors  of  an  early 
flight  of  woodcock.  Strange  how  quickly  these  wanderers  get 
themselves  into  condition,  and  the  first  gorges  of  the  gluttons  go 
to  getting  up  the  trail.  The  breast  may  be  somewhat  meagre — a 
Mooodaiy  consideration :  but  it  is  seldom  the  trail  does  not  repay 
attention.  Snipe  and  woodcock  are  picked  up  by  single  birds ; 
but  if  there  is  one  sight  that  gladdens  the  soul  of  the  gourmet  on 
the  moors,  it  is  the  \nsion  of  a  scimitar-like  swoop  of  the  golden 
pbver,  their  backs  and  wings  flashing  in  the  sunshine.  If  in  luck 
yon  riddle  them  as  they  circle  round  you  in  the  air.  You  rake 
them  again  when  they  range  themselves  along  some  peai  bank; 
then  they  are  gone,  but  the  heather  is  strewed  with  the  dead,  nnd 
there  is  work  with  the  wounded  cut  out  for  the  retriever.  And  the 
trail  and  thighs  of  plover  that  have  been  fattening  on  the  western 
seadochs  are  neck  and  neck  with  those  of  the  snipe,  and  run  the 
moat  exquisite  woodoock  hard.  Nor  are  the  green  plover,  before 
ihey  have  shifted  to  the  seashore,  very  far  behind  thm  goldan. 
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Save  for  the  grand  air  and  the  glorious  scenery ,  ptann^v 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  climbing  for.     Nor  is  tb«  actnal  ipM 
much  more  exhilarating  than  that  of  the  drive  which  is  maXkti 
sheer  neceasity  (or  thinning  the  innumerable  mountain  bamlhl 
pozzle  the  dogs  and  aggravate  the  sportsmen.  The  best  that  canV 
aaid  of  the  hares  is  that  they  come  in  convenient  for  soap.  Butt 
you  chance  to  have  stretches  of  copse  wood  on  the  low  ground,  tk 
roes  can  be  turned  to  excellent  account.    The  Baron  of  Bradwaniiu 
was  wrong  for  once  when  he  asserted  that  the  roe  was  never  in  pade 
of  grease,  for  in  the  autumn  they  are  the  fatter  and  the  finer,  tti 
much  depends  on  the  summer  feed.    The  Highland  roe  is  suipuaed 
by  those  of  the  Continent,  who  doze  through  the  day  in  ^eltenl 
woods  and  roam  out  at  mom  and  eve  among  the  cattle  in  rtainA 
meadows.    There  is  no  better  dish  in  a  German  hotel  than  tk 
small  saddle  or  Rehrdcke,  with  white,  piquant  sauce,  if  yon  cu 
persuade  the  cook  to  keep  it  long  enough.     But  when  I  used  to 
put  up  at  a  lodge  in  a  famous  deer-forest  in  Ross-shire  for  salmoD- 
fishing,  before  the  harts  or  ycld  hinds  had  come  into  season,  tiwn 
w»8  no  joint  we  appreciated  more  than  a  shoulder  of  roe  stemd 
with  carrots,  and  served  with  a  claret  sauce.     The  flavour  of  gistt 
always  depends  on  the  diet,  and  pheasants  from  the   hills  ate 
infinitely  preferable  to  birds  turned  out  of  coops  in  the  how 
coverts.     As  Hayward  remarks  in  his  '  Art  of  Dining,'  the  pirt- 
ridges  from  the  grasslands  of  the  Shires  are  not  to  be  compind 
with  their  cousins  from  the  fertile  wheat  counties.     So  those  wifl, 
are  only  acquainted  with  park-fed  venison  have  never  rci 
possibiUties  of  the  fallow  deer.     I  have  shot  them  and  eaten 
when  they  had  broken  bounds  and  run  wild  for  a  generation  or  twj 
with  the  roes  in  the  Inverness-shire  wo<)da.     Then  one  migb' 
with  Dumas's  Swiss  landlord  who  recommended  the  bear  8' 
the  man-eater:  '  GofUez  fa  et  V(»ts  vi'en  direz  nouveUes.*    It 
be  blasphemy  to  say  anything  against  the  haimch  or  neck  of  • 
prime  yeld  hind  from  Athol,  Badenoch,  or  the  Black  Mount.    Yd 
it  is  permissible  to  regret  the  deficiency  of  the  fat,  the  distribatioo 
of  which  is  the  trouble  of  the  epicure  carving  the  fallow  haunch. 
That  is  corrected  by  enclosing  the  wild  deer  in  a  southern  park ; 
but  unfortunately  nothing  in  this  world  is  perfection,  and  you  loM 
in  savour  what  you  gain  in  grease. 

On  the  Continent  the  herds  of  wild  swine  range  the  fofeiti 
among  the  roe  and  red  deer,  and  in  the  south  especially  the  tama 
pigs  ate  tutueA  Voosa  vsx  tba  mcjoda  to  ©)rge  themselvea  with  tfcfl 
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Momt,  dMstnata,  and  beech -mMt  ConMqtiently  in  these  tavotired 
Undfl  the  pork  is  always  delectable,  and  the  hanu,  when  care- 
fnlly  enred,  approach  perfection.  When  I  wintered  at  Sorrento, 
perforce  we  chiefly  lived  apon  pork,  and  the  sole  complaint  was  that 
it  palled  after  a  time.  The  torrid  Spaniuh  peninsula  is  proverbial 
for  poor  living,  bat  the  charms  of  the  Spanish  swine  are  scarcely 
to  l)e  overrated.  Kverywhere  the  shreds  of  pork  arc  the  founda- 
tion of  the.  succulent  jmefuTO.  Never  on  the  Continent  have  I  seen 
»  loin  or  a  leg  till  it  had  been  talted,  spioed.  and  smoked.  The 
cboioest  Sj>antsh  hams  are  thoee  of  Estoemadora  and  Andalusia. 
Ford  says  that  the  pigs  of  the  oonntry  round  Chicl&na  have  the 
finishing  touch  put  to  them  by  a  snake  diet.  I  know  not  how  that 
may  be,  but  personally  I  give  the  palm  to  the  Port  tiguese  hams ; 
possibly  because  I  have  judged  them  under  exceptionally  favourable 
conditions.  I  have  tried  them  at  the  table  of  Senbor  Martinez, 
ci  the  great  Oporto  house,  where  the  aooompaniment  was  old  and 
anadnlterated  port.  And  a  Boottiah  wine  merchant  in  regular 
relations  with  Lisbon  and  Oporto  used  to  make  the  consignment 
of  a  batch  of  the  hacM  Irom  Entre-Minho-e-Douro  or  tlm  Algarve 
the  occasion  of  littlo  ittBIiers,  where  Lcoville  or  Ln  Konc  led  on 
thmugh  the  olives  to  the  Lafitt«  and  Chateau  Margaux.  We  hear 
Itttie  now  of  the  hams  of  Bayonnr.  and  Westphalia  would  seem  to 
htve  fallen  out  of  th«  ninning  with  the  opening  of  coalfieldH  and  the 
atarting  of  ironworks ;  and  how  is  it  that  the  distreasful  country 
beats  En^^and  out  of  the  field,  for  neither  York  nor  Devon,  nor  even 
the  Bradenhams.  can  hold  their  own  with  Cork  or  Limerick  ! 

The  connoisaenr  in  mutton  has  an  ample  home  choice.  The 
ntains  and  moors  of  the  British  Isles  for  five-year-old  mutton 
inst  the  world.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  black- 
faced  of  the  Welsh,  the  Scotch,  or  the  Cumberland  hills.  As  a 
nilr.  the  smaller  the  sheep,  the  sweeter  the  mutton— brpd  in  the 
bitter  blasts  and  fattened  in  the  nheltered  vales — the  brei>d  of 
ahatp  John  Ridd  tuckr<l  under  either  arm  when  he  carried  home 
the  snrvivots  of  his  flocks  from  the  drifts  of  the  memorable  and 
(atai  snowstorm.  For  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  are  not  behind  the 
of  Llangollen  and  the  sheepwalks  of  the  far  North.  I  do  not 
that  any  restaurant  in  Iiondon  now  makes  a  speciality  of 
tiny  joints  of  the  black-faced,  though  I  could  tend  the  reader  to 
a  ihop  in  Fleet  Street  where  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  are  always 
on  mit.  The  innooeot  French,  who  know  no  better,  make  much 
ti  their  fri  mU,  from   the  sheep  on  tlieir  aoitth<«Mtem  salt 
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BOiidiM.  It  is  good  ftnough  when  you  can  get  no  better,  sod  I 
have  often  enjoyed  it  at  the  Hotel  de  France  or  the  Fans  of  Bor- 
deaux. Though  there  it  was  thrown  into  the  shade  by  three  local 
delicacies — the  crpes,  or  grejit,  rich,  fleshy  mashrooms  ;  the  royom, 
the  delicate  sardines  of  the  Gironde  ;  and  the  /oies  de  comHi 
*auoaget  oitc  oUveSt  which  peremptorily  claimed  the  chaue  ol 
old  Cognac.  As  for  the  gigots  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  would  h»ve 
been  beyond  praise  for  the  hungry  pedestrian  if  they  had  not 
been  invariably  bedevilled  with  saturation  of  garlic  ;  of  course,  t 
single  clovo  in  the  knuckle  is  de  rigueur  in  every  well-condu 
kitchen.  At  the  Trois  Fr^res  Provenfaux  in  Paris,  and  the 
Voiain,  they  imported  Gascon  tradition  into  the  Parisian  coisi 
and  the  paiinne  de  motilon,  a  favourite  morning  pZa^  at  the  Voii 
waa  a  thing  to  remember,  for  the  «auoe  Bfamaiee.  There  the 
garlic,  as  another  condiment  in  Sydney  Smith's  metrical  recipe  for 
a  salad  dressing,  lurking,  scarce  suspected,  permeated  the  whok. 
The  mutton  of  the  East  much  resembles  goat,  yet  it  is  savotirr 
when  stewed  with  rice  in  the  pilau.  Never  in  my  life  was  1  bo 
conatraineil  by  civility  to  stuff  as  at  the  festivities  at  Ismailia,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  One  day  we  had  breakfasted 
copiously  at  the  villa  of  M.  de  Lesscps ;  thence  we  adj-  '  fi 

late  luncheon  to  the  pavilions  of  the  Khedive,  where  i 
cooked  in  the  open  at  the  desert  fires,  detestably  smoked  over 
green  wood,  were  made  palatable  by  hbations  of  the  rarest  b; 
of  Roederer  or  Veuve  Clicquot.  We  had  coffee  and  cognac, 
fondly  fancied  we  had  closed  gastronomic  accounts  for  the 
when  we  were  persuaded  to  get  up  on  camels  for  a  round  of 
tents  of  the  Bedouins.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  Sheikh  after  hi 
pitable  sheikh  we  found  8eat«d.  in  waiting,  behind  the  circular 
table  with  the  great  circular  pilau  dish.  It  would  have  been  a 
deadly  insult  to  decline  the  hospitality,  and  when  the  host  plunged 
his  hand  in  the  platter  and  brought  up  a  handful  of  the  mess,  it 
would  have  been  ungracious  not  to  grin  and  swallow  it 
We  had  gone  in  for  the  round  of  visits,  and  we  went  thro 
it.  But  mortal  nature  could  not  have  stood  the  strain 
the  Bedotiin  pilau  been  as  savoury  as  the  Khedive's  cutlets 
execrable,  and,  by  the  way,  there  were  datvs  in  it,  aa  pruiiM  is 
the  cock-a-leekie  ;  for  the  Orientals,  like  the  Scots,  havo  a  BWeeJ 
tooth  they  never  lose.  And  there  are  other  delicaciea  that  botk 
appreciate.  When  Fergus  Maclvor  welcomed  Waverley  to  Glenna- 
quoich,  the  '  hog  in  haxst/  the  lamb  roasted  whole,  figured  ood* 


le  mess,  it 
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ipicuotuly  at  the  b&nqoet.  No  Engliahman  in  a  Bultry  climat« 
need  wish  a  more  insinaating  pifct:  de  r-^siUance  tban  the  roey- 
tinged  laub,  stuffed  with  pistachio  nuts,  when  served  at  the  hospit' 
able  table  o{  tome  wealthy  Turk  or  Greek  in  Prankish  Pcra  or  ia 
Stamboul. 

The  beef  of  Old  England  is  a-t  much  a  national  institution 
aa  '  Rule  Britannia  ^  or  right  of  free  speech,  and  deserves  better 
Uian  to  be  flippantly  brought  in  in  a  poatacript.  Yet  even 
tliere  Old  England  cannot  have  it  all  ita  own  way.  Sleek  and 
ahapely  are  the  Shorthorns  that  fatten  in  the  southern  meads,  but 
if  not  actually  of  Scottish  birth,  the  race  has  developed  by  such 
acientlfic  Scotch  breeders  as  old  Amoa  Cruickshank.  the  Quaker 
of  Sitlyton,  who  lias  honourable  mention  in  the  pages  of  'The 
Druid.'  The  bluc-ribboned  fat  cattle  at  the  Cliristmas  shows 
come  chiefly  from  Aberdeen  or  Forfar.  Long  after  the  Martinmas 
■teen  were  s]aught«re<l  wholeaale,  ami  stored  away  in  picklo  for 
winter  consumption,  the  moat  ariatocxatio  of  our  ancestors  were 
far  from  fastidious.  And  many  a  memorable  sea  fight  from 
behind  the  old  wooden  walls  was  won  by  our  mariners  on  junk  aa 
hard  and  highly  polished  aa  the  best  solid  mahogany.  But  it  is 
lo  be  feared  the  digestions  of  all  classes  have  been  weakening. 
Tbei*  are  still  houses  in  the  City,  and  there  is  one  in  Cork  Street, 
which  rest  their  reputation  on  the  steak,  but  the  steak  and  silver 
gridiron  clubs  of  Covetit  Garden  are  no  longer  the  rallying-centrea 
for  select  coteries  of  men  illustrious  in  statecraft,  in  literature, 
and  b  fashion,  who  drained  the  tankard  and  drenched  themselves 
in  old  crusted  port  in  defiance  of  the  gout  and  the  r  '  \  reflec* 
lions.     The  French  jlUt,  a  la  ChaUaubriand  or  vtr  r  refine- 

menta  of  the  culinary  art,  is  far  more  in  favour;  but  though  it  should 
come  from  the  undercut,  the  choiceat  of  the  sirloin,  on  this  aide  of 
Uie  Channel  it  is  too  often  a  groaa  tmpodtion.  In  my  opinion,  the 
undercut  is  better  cold  than  hot,  with  a  eelf-compounded  sauce  of 
mustard,  ketchup,  sbalota.  horseradiab,  and  finely  aliocd  carrot. 
But  for  myself,  sind  of  all  things,  give  me  the  nnall  ipioed  rooad  of 
*  hunter'a  beef '  from  the  ahaggy  bUck  Highlander,  brought  down 
fran  the  fieeo  eoniea  of  hia  mitive  hills  to  hare  the  <twi*htt^ 
toOBliM  b  StntbaMn  or  Strathuy.  Nor  is  there  the  hauntiag 
aenae  of  eraneaeent  enjoyment,  aa  with  the 'bitter  of  the  grouaa 
bn^  or  the  trail  of  the  woodcock,  for  with  that  round  /on  may 
oome  apin  iadefinitaly. 

AuucAVDss  brxn  Soaxd. 


WILD  AA7MALS  AS  PAREJ^TS. 
BT  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAB. 

DARwm  once  said  that  it  gave  him  a  '  cold  shudder*  to 
that  the  eye  must  be  included  amoog  the  parts  of  '  -lUun* 

which  have  reached  their  present  state  by  natural  „-^^;^a.  Sir 
Uenry  Holland  was  ecandali&ed  when  the  theory  waa  broHiied  to 
him,  but  found  consolation  in  the  exquisitely  contrived  booes  o( 
the  ear :  they  at  any  rate,  he  said,  were  beyond  all  reaxouUe 
suspicion.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  eye,  thai  visible  muki 
touch  in  the  cosmography  of  man,  evolving  through  unthinksbit 
ages  out  of  some  shapeless  pulp  into  its  present  form.  Bat  the 
eye,  after  all,  is  only  a  window.  It  is  when  the  oncomproomiog 
Tiatural  selectionist  sayH  that  the  mind  and  spirit  which  look 
out  through  the  window  have  come  the  same  way,  that 
may  shudder  with  Darwin  and  Holland.  Even  setting 
man — '  that  amphibious  piece  between  a  corporeal  and  sjiirit 
essence,  .  .  .  the  breath  and  similitude  of  God,'  as  Broi 
defines  him — it  is  not  easy  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  theory 
the  high  and  curious  intelligence,  and  often  the 
afiections,  of  '  the  lower  animals '  have  come  about  solely  by  ( 
agency  of  natural  selection.  Since  I  began  to  write  this  arde 
book  called  '  Doubts  about  Darwinism,'  by  a  '  semi- 
has  appeared,  which  touches  ou  the  matter.  The  theoiyi 
natural  selection,  urges  the  writer,  does  not  account  for  ti>e  •>} 
in  which  the  care  of  animals  for  their  ofif^;pring  arose.  He  refw 
in  jjarticular  to  the  precautions  taken  by  two  insects,  a  i 
beetle  and  one  of  the  sphezes,  for  the  future  welfare  of 
young.  The  case  of  the  various  sphexes  is  perhaps  the 
amazing  in  natural  history,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  moat  i 
ing.  She  digs  a  long  passage,  and  forms  at  the  end 
chambers,  in  each  of  which  she  lays  an  egg.  Then  she 
imd  captui'et<  a  caterpillar  or  a  cricket.  She  does  not 
prey  outright — which  she  could  with  ease — bat  paralywi 
by  stinging  it  in  a  carefully  selected  and  r-  *  .1  part.  In  n»b 
chamber  she  places  a  paralysed  insect,  win  linger  on  ato»a 
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till  the  eggfk  hsicb,  and  the  young  tphezec  find,  reedy  to  heod.  a 
supply  of  freth  meat ! 

Oar  own  fainiliar  wild  mbhib  aflbrds  a  much  more  aQ<'CMit^ 
ice  of  a  mother's   love  thou  any  8ph«x.      I'he  sphex  »>U 

}Ut  her  duty  of  providing  for  her  future  youiig  in  n  highly 
itific  way,  indeed  with  the  iuj^enuity  of  a  fitrnd.     The  doe 

}bit  haii  umnll  tu'ience,  hut  rare  ttinderucsM  and,  on  certain 
occanio&K,  great  bravery.  She  makes,  as  a  rule,  a  special  burrow 
for  her  young.  She  pluck.s  M>fl  fur  from  hi^r  own  body  for  a 
large  and  warm  ocst.  When  her  young  are  bom,  and  i>ho  has  to 
leave  them  for  a  while,  she  barricades  the  entrance  of  the  burrow 
with  earth.  Such  a  jire^'aution  may  not  b«^  very  exoeptioual  amoog 
wild  aiiiioals.  But  let  us  turn  to  on  i-xtraordinaty  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  rabbit  when  she  has  a  nett  of 
belpleas  young.  Ordinarily,  Kbc  is  one  of  the  most  timid  of  wild 
creatures.  The  (act  i«  proverbial :  'If  you  hud  the  ]iluck  of  a 
rmbbit '  or  '  You  haven't  the  pluck  of  u  rabbit '  is  on  Engliith  tauut. 
llunted  by  utoat  or  weasel,  the  mbbit  uft^'u  becomes  helpless 
throogh  fear,  and  screanu  even  before  the  teeth  of  the  foe  have 
gripijed  her  neck.  Yet  a  doe  rabbit  with  youn^;  will  not  only 
fight  if  a  stoat  comes  on  the  scene,  not  only  buffet  or  kick — 
and  a  mbbit's  kick  or  itcmtch  is  not  u  light  matter — the 
villainous  intruder,  but  will  succeed  iii  dri\iug  him  away.  I  liave 
never  had  the  happiness  to  witness  this  delightful  incident  during 
my  very  many  wood  nuubles.  But  my  friend  the  gamekeeper 
has  seen  it  more  than  once,  and  given  me  an  account  of  it.  Best 
of  all,  on  one  occasion  ho  »aw  the  stoat  not  only  beaten  off,  bat 
miserabty  cowed.  It  screamed  witli  fear  or  chagrin.  The  keeper, 
after  vatebiog  from  his  hidiug-phue  the  battle,  and  the  defeat  of 
•toat  by  the  labhit,  shot  the  former  ai)  it  fled.    There  are 

rioon  instanoee  among  wild  creatures  in  £n;;land  of  the  fearful 
waxing  brave  when  their  young  are  threatened,  but  I  know  of  no 
oaso  where  the  tables  havo  been  tumod  so  comically  and  oooh 
ptetely  as  in  this  of  rabbit  and  stoat. 

The  atoati,  like  the  doe  rabbit,  is  one  of  the  best  of  jiorents. 
trains  her  yocrng  to  hant  by  scent  ho  soon  as  they  cati  move 
it  with  her,  and  will  often  tenderly  cany  them  to  the  happy 
imnting-grounda  over  impediments  or  dangerous  places.  8t4iat», 
at  any  rale  tlio*e  that  lire  by  river*,  are  expert  swimmers.  But 
their  yourtg  do  not  take  to  the  water  quite  like  amphibians  to 
■tart  with.     The  mother  will  carry  them,  therefioce,  over  a  narrow 
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plank  stretched  across  a  stream.     She  will   run  nimbly 
with  one  of  her  children  held  by  the  hkin  of  its  neck  or  bade 
place  it  on  dry  land,  and  then  dart  back   for  another.     It  i» 
curious  and  delightful  sij^ht  to  see  the  little  family  paxty  waii 
by  the  brook-side  whibt  the  mother  takes  them  over  one  by 
I    have    seen    younjj   Ktonts   so   conveyed   which    were    perfectly 
nimble  and  able  to  look  after  themselves :  when  I  stole  in  upon 
tind  digturbed  them  they  disappeared  as  swiftly  ta  the  old  oi 
would  have  done. 

Iktld  like  the  doe  rabbit  in  the  defence  of  their  young,  both  male 
and  female  missel  thrush  fight  hard  at  times  against  superior 
strength  and  cunning.  The  missel  thrush,  however,  is  ordinarily 
rather  spirited.  It  is  shy  of  man's  haunts  except  at  the  neati 
season  (and,  later,  the  yew-berry  season),  preferring  wild  and  remottt' 
spots ;  but  it  is  not  fearful  of  feathered  and  other  foe«.  It  has 
been  known  to  beat  off  a  cat.  I  have  seen  it  hustle  with  effect 
magpies  that  have  come  too  near  its  home,  and  worry  and  insult 
rook  persistently.  In  the  early  spring,  the  missel  thrush  oftei 
leaves  the  depths  of  the  wood,  and  oomes  to  rear  its  yoimg  in  th 
trees  around  houses.  Gilbert  Wbite  remarked  on  the  great  affec- 
tion shown  by  this  bird  for  its  young,  and  described  a  long 
straggle  which  a  pair  made  to  save  their  home.  A  party  of 
magpies,  which  are  the  missel  thrush's  chief  foe,  came  to  storm 
the  nest.  The  missel  thrushes  fought  hard,  but  in  the  end  the 
magpies  won,  and  killed  and  carried  off  the  young  birds  in  the  nest. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  how  natural  selection  would  make  the  doe 
rabbit  or  the  missel  thrushes  fight  for  their  young.  Neither 
these  creatures  in  its  original  form  need  have  the  habit  of  fighti 
for  its  young,  of  making  snug  nests  such  as  it  makes  now, 
caring  for  them  indeed  in  the  least.  But  here  and  there,  now  and 
again,  spread  over  a  great  ])eriod  of  time,  what  may  be  described  u 
accidental  variations  of  the  remote  ancestors  of  both  creatnres 
would  occur,  tending,  however  slightly,  towards  this  fighting, 
this  snug  nest  building.  The  offspring  of  such  variations  would 
have  the  best  chance  of  survival  in  the  struggle  of  life.  By  here- 
dity, the  tendency  would  be  handed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, would  become  stronger  and  stronger,  until  in  the  end  tl 
tendency  to  care  for,  to  fight  for,  f-o  build  nest*  for  its 
would  become  a  fixed  habit  in  doe  rabbit  and  in  nunel  ^TfflpJ*7 
According  to  this  theory,  then,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
beasts  and  the  birds  started  with  the  parental  instinct,  m  «e 
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undfentand  it  to-day :  what  is  now  affection,  deep-seated,  came  about 
through  the  •g«Dcy  of  a  va«i  cumber  of  sma]!  cbance.4.  Let  tho«e 
who  have  watohed  the  ways  of  wild  creature.-^,  seen  the  divine  tendei^ 
oen  which  pareniH,  feathered  and  furred,  lavish  on  their  diildren, 
hug  the  theory  if  they  will.  Some  of  us  cannot  think  it.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  though  Darwin  believed  that  thi«  inntinct 
Lad  come  about  in  the  main  through  the  Hmall  and  accidental 
variations  oat  of  which  bis  Nature  ever  »electM,  he  did  not  affect  to 
describe  the  steps.  '  We  know  not,'  ho  wrote,  in  his  '  Descent  of 
Man,'  *  the  steps  by  which  they  have  been  gained,  but  we  may 
infer  that  it  had  been  to  a  large  extent  through  natuml  selection. 
80  it  has  been  almost  certainly  with  the  op[)0«ite  feeling  of  hatred 
between  the  nearest  relatiouH,  m  with  the  worker-been  which  kill 
their  brother  drones,  and  with  the  queen  bees  which  kill  their 
daughter  ({ueens.*  Huxley  himself  warned  Darwin  agaiuKt  trusting 
too  implicitly  to  his  theory  of  development  by  pure  natural  selec- 
tion working  ttirough  these  small  variations.  But  Darwin  would 
not  allow  nature  to  take  any  leap  or  to  be  subject  to  any  inter- 
Tention  of  Mind. 

In  the  care  of  their  young,  birds  often  show  the  hope  and  fear, 
the  joy  and  grief,  which  remind  us  so  of  human  emotion.  I  have 
watched  nightingales  closely  for  many  years,  but  catmot  bring 
myself  to  think  that  grief  is  ever  heard  in  their  songs  when  their 
young  bar*  come  by  a  lad  end  or  their  eggs  been  pilferr<l.  I  li^lieve 
the  aong  ttaelf  always  denotes  joy,  or  else  rivalry'  with  other  night- 
ingales, blackcaps,  or  other  fine  singen  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
it  is  certain  that  they  have,  apart  from  their  song,  an  intense  note 
of  anxiety  or  menace,  or  sometimes  of  warning  to  their  yoang  to 
beware  of  intruders.  It  is  not  jierbapa  so  much  what  the  nightin- 
gale or  starling  says  as  the  way  it  tiays  it  that  warns  the  young 
bird.  I  have  been  looking  at  a  young  starling  under  the  eaven, 
when  suddenly  it  baa  withdrawn  its  head  and  hurrittd  out  of  sight, 
apoo  its  parent  nttering.  in  a  marked  tone,  a  note  often  used  for 
other  {lurposes.  The  pairnt  starling,  in  fact,  has  seen  me,  not 
liked  the  look  of  me,  and  instantly  told  the  young  starling  to  with- 
draw. 

It  lit  well  known  thai  in  many  cases  birds'  nests  harmonfae  so 
well  with  their  immediato  surroundings  as  to  be  very  hard  to  And. 
Nightingales'  nests  are  a  case  in  point.  In  some  woods  nightin- 
gales will  build  their  aests  on  tbe  bare  ground  among  hasel  or 
oak  sterna.    These  oeett  are  always  made  outwardly  of  dead  oak 
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)r  haiel  leaves,  which  mokes  them  extremely  hard  to  find. 
llx)t«  in  woods  where  the  nightingales  build  'May  after  Htl 
low  that  the  nest  must  he  somewhere  within,  say.  fifty  ec 
juare  yards  of  where  I  stand,  but  it  is  often  only  after  J 
id  watching  the  old  birds  that  I  can  find  their  treason. ' 
le  birds  knowingly  build  their  nests  with  a  material  vkki< 
ike  them  inconspicuous  to  enemies,  and  bo  preserve  the  I 
leir  young?    There  is  what  I  am   tempted   to  caU 
istinct  type  of  long-tailed  titmouse  in  certain  Hampshire  vo 
elsewhere,  no  doubt — that  builds  its  nest  not  in  a  tlunt 
'•vergreen,  like  most  loag-tailed  titmice,  but  in  theUigtij 
of  an  ash  or  oak  tree.    This  nest,  above  all  others  I  have  I 
lutehes  its  environment.     The  beautiful    little  bird  adoml 
>ut8ide   with   the    same   lichens   as   those    which  grow  oo 
iranches  between  which  the  nest  is  fixed.     Does  she  use  i 
[lichens,  recognising  that    they  will   conceal    her   treasoia,  i 
[because  of  their  cohesiveness — for  they  certainly  help  to  glwl*! 
IneHt  together?     But  there  are  two  other  possible  explanaufil 
which  must  not    be   overlooked.      She    may   use    these  liaal 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  as  ornaments.     No  one   can  doabttel 
some  birds  have  st^tbetic  tastes,  that  they  admire  the  beautiiilil 
And  the  lichens  make  the  long-tailed  titmouse's  nest  the  lovtliK| 
of  {Jl  English  birds'  nests,  not  excepting  the  finest  workmsntii)! 
of  the  wren,  the  chaffinch,  or  the  goldfinch.     A  fourth 
might,  I  sujjpose,  be  put  thus :  The  present  generation  of  lontT 
tailed  titmice  have   not   the   slightest   notion    that    the  Ucii<» 
protect  (by  their  concealing  effect)  the  nest ;  the  nesta,  OQ  tk 
fiurvival-of-the-fittest  system,  have  tended  to  grow  more  and  men 
like  their  surroundings ;  the  nests  least  like  their  surrouDOiQ^: 
have  been  gradually  wiped  out,  through  the  attacks  of  creatwt: 
of  prey  which  would   destroy  young  and  parents.     Nothing  is 
easier  than  a  dogma.     You  might  choose  one  of  these  theone. 
declare  it  the  right  one,  and  the  other  three  all  wrong.    Personally 
I  shrink  from  it.     I  have  no  eon\iction  in  regard  to  this  question 
concerning  the  long-tailed  titmouse  ;  but,  the  more  I  watch  tL«« 
things,  the  belief  waxes  that  behind  such  matter  there  is  Mind. 

Besides    the    combativeness    of   many    creatures— ordinarilj 
meek  and  mild — when    they  have  young,  there    is    the  de 
interesting  and  curious  question  of  ruse  practised  on  behalf  of  I 
young.     I  think  it  ia  Mr.  J.  Otho  Paget,  one  of  the  chief  autho 
ties  to-day  on  fox-hunting,  who  holds  that  an  old  vixen  fox  »ill 
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I,  to  Mve  her  aor»-prMMd  oub,  tmnningly  cross  the  line 
of  soeot,  uui  fio  dmw  off  the  hounda  till  the  huntanan  dixoover* 
.the  mistake.    JesM.  io  the  ehatty  book  callcHl  'Gleanings  (rom 
'Xatoisl  History,' notes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 'when  a 
hind  hears  the  hounds  she  will  allow  h«r«elf  to  be  hunted,  in 
.order  to  lead  them  away  from  her  faMms.'     I  I  "xperieoce 

'in  the  matter,  and  cannot  stiy  whether  the  hIk  is  safe  or 

not.  But  1  have  had  experience  in  regard  to  the  rose  of  both 
.the  partridge  and  the  wild  duck  un  l>eiialf  of  their  young.  An 
^tcfpsnls  the  partridge,  mother  and  father  will  often  collaborate 
io  chaat  the  intruder,  man  or  dog,  and  lure  him  away  from  Ui«ir 
young.  IiBfit  summer  I  was  within  a  \  cry  few  Ceet  of  treading  on 
a  little  family  of  partridj^t'si  crouching  on  somo  roogh  ground. 
As  I  crept  about  the  field,  uratching  a  cuckoo  trying  to  palm  ufT 
ber  agg  on  itome  small  bird*,  m  that  she  might  provide  her 
future  child  with  a  oomfortable  home,  a  pair  of  partridges 
•uddenly  booiKlad  up  almost  in  my  iaoe.  They  flew  off  a  little 
way,  then  dropped  to  the  ground  and  dragged  themselves  and 
cried  out  in  agonixed  tones,  as  though  they  were  wounded  birdfl 
and  I  had  only  to  go  and  pick  them  up  with  my  hand.  But  1 
knew  this  ruse,  and  looked  down,  and  there  were  the  chiuks,  juxt 
out  of  the  shells.  I  remarked  on  the  striking  likeness  of  thene 
partridge  chicks  in  general  oolomtion  to  i«artridge  eggshells. 
The  «ame  fact  iitruck  a  friend  of  mine  lately  in  regard  to  the 
lafiwing  chick  ami  the  lapwing  eggshell.  Uoett  uotunU  selection 
come  in  here  too  ?  Is  it  a  sort  of  nnconsciouii  ruM  of  Nature'i*, 
by  which  those  partridge  chicks  which  most  closely  renembled,  iu 
the  didtant  {last,  their  egi{«heUs  tended  to  survive,  whilst  those 
not  reKcmbling  the  HhftlU(tliat  Itarmonise  with  their  surroundings 
fairly  well)  tended  to  attract  the  notice  of  enemies  and  so  be 
wiped  out  in  the  struggle  of  lifia?  In  any  case,  gmn ting  the 
harmony,  the  belief  is  again  borne  io  upon  one  that  behind  this 
matter  there  must  be  >lind.  llere,  in  the  case  of  the  partridge, 
ouUa  ami  female  show  almoft  •qoal  bAmUos  and  anxiety,  though. 
a»  with  tlie  mallard  (which  resorta  to  a  very  similar  ruse),  I  liave 
noticed  that  the  mother  is  the  more  anxious  and  bold  of  the  two. 
Tbwv  ara  many  other  precaottons  taken  by  binis  for  protect- 
ing  their  young.  I  am  ooovinoed,  for  instance,  that  sometimes 
bird*  will  remove  the  young  from  the  nest  and  hide  them  else- 
vbare  when  an  intruder  baa  aionaed  their  «u«picioiu.  Gilbert 
White  giTes  one  delightful  insianoe  of  craft  in  a  wiiknr  wren. 


It  WM  jealous  of  hid  attentions,  and  one  day  got  togethi 
bundle  of  moss  and  put  this  over  the  entrance  of  the  ni 
When  \Miite  went  to  see  how  his  willow  WTen  was  getting 
with  her  brood,  he  could  not  find  the  nest  for  a  while,  owing 
this  clever  exj»edient.  Here  one  seems  to  see  Mind  in  the  litt 
bird  itself,  without  looking  beyond.  Would  this  be  described  as  cH 
of  the  variations  which  are  the  means  by  which  evolution  is  worla 
out?  If  other  willow  wrens  were  to  strike  out  so  origioal  a  wi 
for  themselves,  we  might  expect  that  the  species  would  in  the  en 
take  to  making  loose  halls  of  moss  with  which  to  cover  up  the  nei 
when  an  intruder  aroused  their  suspicions  !  But  there  would  il 
little  chance  of  our  living  to  see  such  a  habit  become  fi^ed,  ft 
these  habits  take  such  ages  to  work  out. 

We  have  no  word  which  describes  the  ecstatic  state  of  beasf 
and  birds  with  helpless  young  to  rear  and  shield.  They  an 
hardly  to  be  recognised,  sometimes,  as  the  same  self-centrei 
animals  we  know  out  of  the  breeding  season.  They  are  translated 
We  have  to  go  to  the  Greek  for  the  right  word.  This  is  thfl 
Greek  storgi.  The  Greek,  too,  has  also  the  word  antiticrgi, 
which  describes  what  often  takes  place  when  storgi  ends — f( 
the  season,  that  is — and  the  fathers,  if  not  the  mothers  as  wel 
drive  their  oflFspring  away  out  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  robin 
a  strong  instance  of  antistorge.  The  father  will  assault  his  own 
son  that  desires,  after  he  has  reached  the  adult  stage,  still  to  stay 
about  the  garden  or  the  shrubbery  where  he  was  bom.  I  rathet 
doubt  whether  robin  fights  end  fo  gorily  as  some  have  supposed  • 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  I  am  quite  sure,  bird  duels  betweeit 
members  of  the  same  species  are  not  to  the  death.  Some  shrewd 
blows  are  rained  in — you  con  hear  the  6ghting  skylarks  hit  od<i 
another  cruelly  in  May — a  few  feathers  fly,  and  one  gives  in  and 
goes  off.  This  is  what  commonly  happens.  Bnt  it  is  not  that 
the  parent  robin  would  hesitate  to  kill  its  offspring,  when  antim 
atorge  sets  in,  only  it  is  not  easy  to  do ;  besides,  there  is  nd 
need  to  go  to  the  trouble,  provided  he  can  drive  his  son  away 
from  the  place. 

Antiatorgo  is  not  invariable  among  wild  creatures,  though  itf 
is  common,  After  the  long-tailed  titmice,  for  instance,  have  been 
reared  and  educationally  finished  off,  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
with  their  parents.  Storge  probably  grows  lees  and  less  as  th» 
weeks  go  on,  but  the  common  interest  of  parents  and  children 
wil\  taVe   \la  \>\aice.     Toa  -«\ia\a  ^\&ii'<j  <s£  tittnice  will  sleep 
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tOKstber  in  a  bunch,  «n<l  to  kr«p  ench  other  aarm  on  bittrr 
iter  nif^hts.  Is  antiHargf.  aimply  to  be  explained  by  the 
■h  ffar  of  lh«  parent  that  tlie  child,  which  it  hax  suddenly 
to  carp  for,  will,  if  it  remains  in  the  place  of  ita  birth, 
re  an  awkward  rival  ?  Thi«  in  the  explauatiou  of  the  imreuti)' 
tility,  no  doubt.  But  the  effect  in  so  remarkable  and  itnpor- 
int  aM  to  sufj^ext  the  question :  may  not  thiti  hostility  be  jiart  of 
a  much  larger  plan  of  Nature's  ?  Thanlu,  to  some  extent,  to  thin 
hostility,  a  penrral  and  even  dts'tribution  of  wild  life  over  the 
Mirth  i?  ensured.  There  does  not  arise  the  inconvenience  of 
overcrowding  in  particaUr  districtD,  which  might  occur  if  the 
deep  ifTMtion  of  animal  parents  for  their  young  lasted  for  a 
longer  period.  Between  the  parental  affection  of  the  lower 
animal*  and  of  mankind  thi«  marked  difference  exist* :  animals 
Barer  care  for  their  offspring  when  these  are  fall  grown  ;  alorgi 
tb«i  utterly  dies  out.  In  the  case  of  human  beingn.  the  parental 
instinct  often  lasts  throughout  life. 

Thelove,  then.of  birdfi,  quadrupeds,  and  perh;lp^  M>mc  i:n<'<-t.-<, 
for  their  offspring,  and  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  ttifxp  throujL;h 
any  nll^lulp,  are  much  shorter-lived  than  is  the  case  with  htimnn 
bdSgB.  But  they  are  intense.  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  spotted 
flyeatoben,  for  the  bewt  part  of  two  dayn  after  their  solitary  child 
has  [lerishcd  in  the  nest,  haunting  the  upot,  and  uttering  cries  of 
distrevK  when  one  went  near.  On  the  other  band,  if  only  one  or 
two  of  the  young  have  perished  through  exposure  to  heat  or  cold, 
or  some  other  mishap,  but  other  young  remain  alive,  the  old  birds 
will  not  wa^te  time  and  energy  in  lament.  I  have  seen  during 
the  past  eeaiton  a  ganJen  waiblrr  bringing  food  to  her  iiunily 
orer  a  chick  she  bad  very  recently  lost,  |)art  of  vboM  dead  body 
iglad  |)iteously  over  the  side  of  the  nest.  And  I  have  known 
inda  tha  Mine  thing  to  occur  with  other  binis.  We  know  that 
hedge-sparrow  will  look  on  unconcerned  whilst  the  blind  and 
ced  young  cockoo  pushe«  out  of  the  nnt  the  rightful  occupants : 
long  as  sba  has  this  hideoa£  inquiline  to  feed  and  brood  over 
is  linppy.  The  mala  partridge,  $m  we  have  seen,  i*  almost  as 
a  family  bird  as  the  female :  both  are  far  better  than  the 
oonnum  wild  phea«aots,  which  make  indifferent  moth<*ry  and 
perhaps  wane  fathers.  Some  male  animal*  take  in  hand  the 
egga  to  soon  as  they  are  all  laid,  and  the  female  relaxes.  Tbeii 
(bar*  is  the  male  Snrioaro  toed,  who  solemnly  takes  the  eggi  oaa 
by  one  and  placn  them  in  the  folds  of  the  female  Surinam  toad's 
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•kin,  where  they  are  to  hatch  out.  Among  other  axnji 
whom  the  family  instinct  is  well  developed  are  the  ft 
wind  tJie  string  of  eggs  round  their  bodies,  hide  wl 
develop,  and  then  go  down  to  the  water  with  them.  Mi 
oden  have  no  chance  to  play  a  part  in  the  inana|;em< 
eggM.  It  in  a  strange  fact  t)int  many  of  the  female  sptd 
and  would  take  the  lives  of  their  mates  ;  jret  they  eeero  tc 
attached  to  the  interestfl  of  their  young.  Some  of  tl 
about  their  eggs  in  a  little  white  silky  sack  attachei 
bodies.  In  my  garden  I  have  taken  away  from  a  fema 
travelling  among  the  clods  of  the  herbaceous  border, 
cioua  bundle  of  eggs,  and  watched  the  effect.  Her  a^ 
l)een  marked.  She  has  eearched  about  for  the  eggs,  se 
by  the  exqnioite  ^ider  sense  of  feel,  examining  nuDti 
soil.  &c.,  to  .««ee  whether  any  of  the.se  be  the  missing  tr< 
have  Been  her  seize  an  armadillo  wood-louse,  which  has 
curled  itself  up  into  a  round  ball,  after  its  cnstom 
Kirby  and  Spence,  indeed,  considered  that  insects  are  < 
affections  for  their  young  quite  equal  to  those  of 
quadrupeds,  and  will  suffer  privations  on  their  account, 
large  risks  in  defending  them.  They  mention  the  ca 
spider  {AmiifuL  miecata),  whose  young  attach  then 
cluster*  to  her  hack,  head,  and  belly  when  she  moves  a' 
so  carries  them  till  their  first  moult,  feeding  them  all  t 
The  earwig  hroo<l3  over  her  young  much  as  a  hen  over  h 
they  follow  her  about,  as  the  young  amphipods,  it  is  sa 
their  mother. 

Whether  antigtorgt'i  sets  in  among  spiders  I  canno 
probably  it  '\»  by  no  means  confined  to  vertebrate  anima 
firmly  believed  that  a  spider  he  experimented  with  swall 
young.     Wliether  this  was  a  sort  of  mad  jealousy,  a.s  in 
of  dogs,  which  sometimes  do  the  same,  or  whether  it 
the  object  of  protecting  them,  cannot  be  said.     Tn  rega: 
swallowing  of  young  as  a  protective  measure,  there  is  th 
statement  that  the  female  viper  will  do  this.     This  st^il 
stoutly  denied.     A  strong  authority  on  English  reptiles, 
Doctor   Gerald    Leighton,  the   editor  of  the  '  Field    Ni 
Quarterly,'  is  neutral  in  the  matter.     He  points  out  that 
not  be  physically  impossible  for  a  viper  to  do  so.     Oi 
house  nuvsters  at  Winchester,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  A.  Hewet 
known   entomologist,  says  he  saw  a  female  viper  in  * 
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Forest  open  her  mouth,  into  which  sprang  her  young.  My  friend 
IMiss  A.  £.  Darwin,  first  cousin  of  Charles  Darwin,  an  observer  of 
animals  all  her  life,  has  told  me  that  she  too  has  seen  the  same 
incident.  My  own  view  is  that  the  observers  may  be  deceived  by 
the  quickness  of  the  young  vipers'  movements.  But,  apart  from 
the  question  of  courtesy,  it  is  unwise  to  discredit  the  positive 
statements  of  field  naturalists.  I  shall  end  with  an  illustration  of 
this,  which  is  also  a  charming  instance  of  parental  affection  in  a 
male  bird.  Discredit  has  been  thrown  on  the  statement  that  the 
cock  blackcap  sometimes  actually  sings  as  he  sits  on  the  eggs  of 
his  mate.  But  I  have  seen  and  heard  him  singing  as  he  sat  on 
the  eggs.  In  this  case  mistake  was  out  of  the  question :  here 
were  no  quick,  deceptive  movements.  I  stood  still  and  took  carelul 
note  of  the  bird,  of  his  black  cap,  of  his  song,  of  the  nest,  and, 
when  he  had  flown  off,  of  the  eggs. 


THE  OLD  WOMAN  OF  WES  EL 

m 

Owe  lovely  day  in  aotumn  I  was  sitting  under  a  treH 
Capeln  abovo  Coblenz,  a  little  place  dominated  bj 
Cookney-Qothic  castle  of  Stolzenfels.  I  was  alone,  and 
half  a  bottle  of  Rhenish  wine.  At  another  table  ha 
gentleman,  similarly  engaged.  Of  what  nationality  lu 
not.  After  a  while  he  tendered  me  his  anuff-boi. 
'  HerzUchen  Dank,'  said  I,  taking  a  pinch.  ^| 

*  You  are  heartily  welcome,'  he  repUed.  ^^ 

*  So  ho ! '  I  exclaimed.    '  We  both  hail  from  the  rij 
bttle  island.' 

*  Yes,'  he  answered ;  '  and  I  have  found  my  own 
ship  dull,  and  possibly  it  may  be  the  same  with  you.' 

'  It  is  BO,  indeed  ;  so  now  let  us  sit  at  the  same  tabl« 
I  called ;  '  eine  Flasche  Zeltinger.* 

We  talked  of  this  and  that,  and  finally  I  observed 
something  else  to  say,  '  Alack,  the  bloom  of  the  ye; 
away.    The  grapes  have  been  gathered,  and  the  strn 
to  give  warmth  to  the  antipodes,  and  to  ripen   th 
vines.' 

'  Why  not  ? '  asked  he  ;  '  we  must  not  gmdge  it 
law  of  the  ecliptic* 

'  Of  course  it  is.    But  one  looks  at  things  from  a  M 
view.' 

'  The  law  of  the  ecUptio  is  the  law  of  life.* 

*  I  do  not  understand  that.' 

*  i\Jl  life,  all  progress,  is  in  curves,*  said  he. 
men  rowing :  the  boat  is  propelled  in  a  vibratory  coon 
Bwima  by  a  series  of  sweeps  from  side  to  side  ;  nothing  { 
to  its  point.  What  is  light  but  a  series  of  undulationi 
is  the  breaking  of  these  waves  on  the  retina.  We  all 
ups  and  downs,  by  swerves  to  the  right  and  to  thi 
caimot  even  walk  in  any  other  fashion.  The  whol* 
political  progress  of  the  world  is  undulatory.'  ^| 

'  What  an  idea  !  *  ^ 

'  So  said  I  when  it  was  first  propounded  to  m*. 
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OOOM  to  Me  tLat  m  it   \<\,  and  %o  it  tnu«t  be.     Arf.  van  idle  or 
btuy  ? ' 

*  The  former,  or  1  woolU  not  be  here* 

*  Can  you  apart)  me  halt  &o  hour  t  ' 

*  An  hour  and  a  half  if  you  will  favour  mc.  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.' 

*  If  so,  I  will  t«Il  you  how  I  camo  by  thu  theory  of  life.  I  did 
not  originate  it ;  it  came  to  me  from  the  Old  Woman  of  Wesel 

'  The  what  ? ' 

*A  woman  at  Weaal,  not  Obtt  Woael,  but  the  other  place  on 
the  Lower  RhiiM.    Lbteu,  and  you  shall  Lear  the  story  : 

'  Weiel  ia  perhaps  the  most  depresaing  place  on  earth.  At  least, 
■o  I  thought  one  October  day,  when  I  visited  it.  A  cold  wind 
blew,  rain  fell,  the  streeta  were  sloppy,  my  hotel  was  uncomfort* 
able.  There  waa  no  warmth  in  my  bedroom ;  in  the  Speiaa  Saal 
hung  a  smell  of  stale  tobacco  and  beer.  There  waa  no  company 
there  ;  there  was  not  even  the  KolnUclie  Ztitutig  tu  peruse.  I  had 
no  books  with  me.  I  had  no  arrears  of  correspondence  to  main 
up.    There  waa  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  go  forth  in  my  orer- 

it  and  with  my  umbrella,  and  see  the  sights  of  the  town  before 
light  closed  in.  But  the  sights  of  WescI  are  not  many.  The 
great  church  of  St.  Willibrod  is  regarded  as  the  finest  specimen  of 
Lat«  Gothic  on  the  Rhine.  It  \»  built  of  small  blocks  of  tufa,  the 
ooiour  of  which  is  that  of  London  clay  bricks  ;  and  it  has  been  so 
Mcaped  and  sandpapered  that  all  the  mollownoss  of  age  haa  been 
ftmoved.  The  church  in  position  and  proportion  reminds  one  of 
a  aqnatling  goose,  turning  its  plucked  rear  to  the  town,  thrusting 
\t  inoonveniantly  upon  the  am&li  market-place.  Beyond  the  weot 
front,  dominated  by  the  lanky  spire,  is  a  great  void — a  bhuik  spaoo 
looking  like  a  military  exeroising-ground. 

'  After  I  hod  studied  the  rhurch  I  sauntered  across  the  bleak 
juare  to  the  ancient  ramparts,  now  planted  with  trrcs  in  a  hobble* 
shoy  condition,  not  yet  grown  to  maturity  and  stateliuess.  The 
baationa  command  no  view,  not  even  of  the  Rhine,  which  has 
rttraated  from  them ;  and  all  that  can  be  seen  from  them  is  the 
huge  iron  arohas  that  hold  up  the  railway  bridge,  curving  o\-er  iKn 
roadway. 

*  The  rain  had  oeased :  I  seated  myeelf  on  a  damp  benoh  and 
lighted  a  agar.  Then  I  draw  from  my  pocket  a  little  red-oov««d 
Harmann's  "  Pahiplan  Bueb,"  to  disoorer  by  what  train,  next 
morning.  I  could  get  away  from  thia  wretehod  place. 
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'  Whilst  thus  engaged,  I  heard  a  moaning  as  of  aonr 
at  a  little  distance  from  me  to  the  right  in  the  thicke 
attentively,  and  when  I  had  located  the  spot  wheoj 
issued,  I  rose  in  search  of  the  sufferer. 

'  I  speedily  came  on  an  elderly  woman  lying  under 
Her  garments  were  excessively  shabby,  and  were  d: 


ram. 


n 


Wliat  is  the  matter  with  you  ?    Can  I  aasiat 
in  Gorman,  which  I  can  ppeak  with  some  fluency,  as 
poor  creature,  and  raised  her  head  and  shoulders  in  iqj 

* "  Oh,  good  sir,  I  am  down,  down  to  the  lowest 
curve,"  she  said.  '*  If  you  will  have  the  charity,  helf 
the  hospital." 

'  I  drew  her  to  an  upright  position.  In  leaving  ( 
had  stumbled  over  a  root  and  had  fallen  headlong 
bushes  down  the  slope  of  the  glacis,  and  had  consec 
unable  to  raise  herself  unassisted.  She  must  have  lais 
position,  for  her  clothing  was  sopping,  and  as  I  raiaei 
oozed  from  it. 

*  "  Can  you  walk  ?  "  I  inquired.  ■ 
'  *'  If  you  will  help  me — to  the  b«qch  ;  I  must  rw 

few  minutes.    Then,  with  your  gracious  asaist&nop.  I 
my  way." 

'  I  supported  her  tottering  limbs  to  the  seat  1 
vacated. 

'  '*  You  must  be  bitterly  cold,"  I  said,  "  drenched  fa 
you  are.    Take  this."     I  drew  off  my  great-coat  and 
thrusting  her  arms  into  the  sleeves ;   then  I  wrapi 
her. 

*  "  Ach,  but  you  are  a  good  man,"  she  said,  "  and ' 
hearty  thanks.     I  have  been  down  to  the  lowest  depth 
revolution  of  Life  and  soon  shall  be  moimting  again 
that  bird  ?  "  she  asked,  pointing  to  a  water-wagtai 
skimming  over  the  moat.    "  That  bird  advances  in  a  serie 
now  up  and  then  down,  but  ever  forwards.     That  is 
look  yonder  " — she  indicated  the  railway  arches — "  thei 
all  the  curves  broken  and  discontinued,  all  are  upw 
reversed.     In  God's  work  all  is  continuous,  the  other 
with  men." 

'The  woman  surprised  me  beyond  expression, 
to  follow  the  current  of  her  thoughts. 
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Now,"  ahe  6«id,  "  if  foa  will  be  so  icind  as  to  let  me  lean  on 
ytrn,  and  if  you  will  put  an  arm  abont  mo,  I  think  I  ahall  h«  Mt 
to  proceed  to  thn  hospital." 

*  I  lifted  her  to  her  feot,  and  we  made  our  way  to  the  town.  As 
we  paced  alonj;  slowly  she  continurd  talking,  nomo  while  distiiiotly 
and  connectedly,  but  next  momeut  aho  uiutt«i«d  to  benelf  if>n> 
tonoea  that  were  onbtclUf^blc  to  mo.  Bnooantering  a  pobceman, 
I  rammoned  him  to  my  aMistanco,  and  between  us  we  oonveyted 
her  to  the  hoiipital,  and  committed  her  to  the  charge  of  a  Siaiet  ot 
Meroy.  Before  leaving  I  asked  pemuaaion  to  call  again  in  a  eoople 
of  hours  to  learn  how  the  poor  creature  was,  and  to  see  her  onee 
more,  aa  I  parpoeed  quitting  Wesel  >^"  «^'«'  morrow.  Leave  w«* 
readily  gAnted. 

'  Accordingly  I  returned  to  tbo  llo6tel  I>ok>roxiA,  and  ordered 
rapper.  The  principal  meal  with  Germana  ia  at  half-past  twelve  in 
the  day,  and  for  Abendeatcn  one  orders  by  the  carte.  I  ohoee  out 
a  couple  of  portions  from  the  list  shown  me.  and  ordered  a  bottle 
of  Mosel  wine.  In  waiting.  I  turned  over  in  my  head  what  had 
happened,  and  the  words  of  the  old  woman ;  but  of  them  I  could 
miUn  neither  heads  nor  tails. 

*  When  T  revisited  (he  hospital  I  waa  taken  to  the  ward  where 
tba  old  creature  lay.  comfortably  in  bad.  8he  had  been  looking 
Cocwatd  to  my  return,  aijd  ber  faoe  brightened  whan  I  took  a  seat 
by  her  side.  Hrr  rh^rka  werp  fln«h«sl.  am!  bnr  eve*  blazed  with  a 
feverish  light. 

*  '*  I  am  ^ad  that  you  an  come,"  ahe  t»id,  "  yoa  tiavo  been  so 
good  to  me,  and  I  have  been  desirous  of  telHng  you  many  things, 
as  some  return  for  your  aasistancc.  That  which  I  eaid  to  yon  is 
true.  Life  is  onrvilinear,  and  it  is  interminable  in  its  ondnlations. 
We  paas  along  wavea,  now  we  are  at  the  apex,  then  are  in  tha 
trough.  I  am  in  the  latter  now,  but  it  will  not  be  so  for  long, 
then  I  shall  mount  again.  That  i»  one  gnat  verity  that  I  havo 
oomnnnicatad  to  yon.  But  there  is  another,  nnsoepeoted  by  you, 
unknown  to  other*.    But  I  will  confide  this  troth  to  yt>u.    U  is 

rliin    '  ttan  or  woman  Irving  thevB  ia  given  a  d<'  Vmi 

|a^  >  le — 1  have  mine.    Whilst  the  one  is  up  r  is 

down,  but  carries  on  its  predestined  progreaa  in  Hko  great  suooeasion 
of  curves.  At  a  certain  mor'  -  '^  lines  of  life  oroas,  and  when 
they  cross,  then  aO  tJie  parn  itt<w  by  each.    Bat  Uffs  does 

not  end,  it  proceeds  in  an  upwanl  or  in  a  downward  sweep.    Only 

I  at  the  momenta  of  birth  and  death  do  tba  Gnea  intafMoi.    Now  i 
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must  tell  you  about  my  double.  She  is  a  great 
at  St.  Petersburg.  She  U  thought  much  of  and  is  ki^ 
Prince  Vladimireki  ia  her  moat  devoted  slave, 
whispered  that  they  have  been  privately  married  ;  I 
that.  They  aay  that  he  would  wilhngly  withdraw 
stage  and  perhaps  acknowledge  her  as  Princess  Mad 
she  is  vain,  not  ambitious  ;  she  loves  flattery  and  1 
admiration.  She  thinks,  perhaps,  as  a  great  lady  she  wi 
down  upon  and  be  cold-ahouldered  by  those  greatel 
She  loves  the  flare  of  the  foothghts,  the  paint  and  the 
the  gauze,  and  she  stays  on  in  defiance  of  the  Pz 
See ! "  she  drew  her  hand  from  under  the  bedclot 
aloft,  and  let  it  waver  down  to  the  coverlet ;  then  I 
again.  "  There,"  said  she,  "  so  will  my  double  declii 
descends  I  shall  rise.  When  our  Ufe-lines  cross,  we  I 
but  life  goes  on,  a  new  Ufe  begins."  ^^ 

*  "  Stay,"  I  said  ;  "  this  is  incredible.  She,  I  ^ 
young  and  handsome,  and  you  are  old." 

'  "  Old,"  laughed  the  woman.  "  We  are  the  same  ( 
but  I  am  broken  and  withered  with  poverty  and  labo 
ing,  and  she  is  well  conserved  in  her  bloom.  But  U 
there  anyone  you  would  desire  to  see  1  "  ^_ 

*  "  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  just  at  this  moment,  there  l^m 
niind  a  friend  in  London,  Lady  Destrier.  I  wonde: 
has  a  double,  and  of  what  sort  this  double  may  be." 

'  As  I  spoke  the  woman  was  biting  her  wrist,  « 
brought  out  blood.  Dipping  her  finger  in  it,  she  dre 
across  my  ejres. 

*  "  Now,"  she  said,  ''''  let  me  take  your  hand,  and 
your  eyes." 

'  She  gripped  my  hand.    Her  skin  was  bt 
desired,  I  let  my  eyehds  fall. 

*  Instantly  I  was  out  of  Wcsel,  and  in  a  boj 
Theatre  in  town.  In  the  box  sat  Lady  Destrier,  8ii 
sitting  back,  half  asleep,  and  Charles  Cordwallis  was  t< 
to  the  lady.  At  the  same  time  that  I  saw  this,  I  fell 
the  old  woman  clasping  and  scorching  mine. 

' "  Dear  Lady  Destrier,"  said  CordwaUis,  "  I  do 
J    could   interest  you  in  thtf  wrongs  and   the    age 
Macedonians." 

*  *'  I  fear  that  you  cannot,"  she  replied. 
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'"But  surely  you  should ;  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  •  pM|d* 
striving  to  free  their  necks  from  a  hated  and  a  galling  yoke.  If 
there  be  any  manhood  in  them,  thoy  roujit  rise.  Only  slnvn  will 
lie  down  and  allow  themselves  to  be  kicked  and  spat  upon.  Uow 
would  you  feel,  Lady  Destrier,  if  you  were  spumed  and  insulted  ?  " 

'  "  I  cannot  conceive  of  such  an  eventuality.  My  dear  (.'harlie, 
w«  are  not  the  knighta  errant  of  Christendom  whose  romantic 
function  it  is  to  redreaa  the  wrongs  of  humanity — or  suppooed 
wrongs.  As  to  these  Macedonians,  they  are  not  such  ill<aaed 
creaturet  as  you  suppose.  From  all  I  hear,  the  Turks  are  the 
most  affable  and  gentlemanly  beings,  and  the  Bulgarians  are  a  set 
of  cut-Uiroata  who  must  be  suppressed  with  a  strong  hand." 

*"You  are  misinformed."  said  Cordwallis.  "Dear  Lady 
Destrier,  I  wish  you  would  read  the  reports  of  those  who  have  been 
through  the  country,  have  visited  them,  their  burned  villa^,  and 
know  what  is  the  real  condition  of  affain." 

'  "  No,  no,  Charlie,  I  cannot  waile  through  all  that  stuff.  It 
may  be  aa  you  say.  It  rany  l>i>  fVmt  tlirro  is  gross  cxagg'Tntinn  .1 
pftitittn*ook>tued  npmt." 

'  "  r  assure  you,'*  urged  Cordwallu  vehemently,  '*  this  is  riut  tin! 
case.  The  report*  of  oar  committee  are  genuinely  true.  What  is 
more,  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  tlio  Foreign  Office  did 
rweive  acoountJi  of  the  moat  harrowing  description  rnlativo  to  the 
horrors  perpetrated  by  the  Turks  in  Maoedonia,  and  word  was  sent 
to  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople  that  00  more  of  this  nature  weru 
to  be  transmitted  to  I<ondon  ;  so  that  ahonki  a  qneetion  be  raised 
in  tbe  Hoom,  it  might  bo  safely  answeted  that  no  such  information 
nd  boni  noMved. 

•  *'  And  rightly  so,"  said  La  '  'ler.     "  We  do  not  want  to 

■up  full  of  horrors,  and  that  i'<>'  ;;  pcftplc  in  whom  wr  linvi? 

no  ooooem.** 

'  Bat  we  ought  to  have  concern,  for  it  was  we  who  thnut 
back  into  chains  by  the  Treaty  of  Berhn,  with  promises  of 
redrcM  that  hav^g  MT«r  baan  fulfillad." 

Come,  come,  I  wHl  gife  yon  ft  gtotnea  towarda  the  relief 
and  now  let  us  changs  tile  mbJMt.  Look  at  Lady  Haver- 
ford.  What  a  mass  of  diamonds  is  she  eooaaed  in !  But  I  suspect 
pMto,  u  ih«  wookl  hardly  run  the  risk  of  wMring  ao  many  real 
■kaea  at  the  opera." 

'  The  fiery  hand  that  grippecT^ne  waa  relaxed  for  a  moment. 

'  than  doaad  on  mins  tighter  than  before.    I  opaned  my  eyes. 


'  "  And  have  heard  what  was  B^d  !  " 

'  '•  Every  wonl." 

'  '*  Shut  your  eyes  a^ain  and  see  her  double/' 

'  I  did  w  I  was  bidden,  and  lo !  I  was  in  a  strai 
thing  about  me  was  indeed  strange.     TLere  was  a 
with  smoke  rising  from  it.     A  church,  very  mean, 
battered  and  half  broken  dowa.    I  saw   sacred   j. 
scattered  about,  trampled  into  the  dirt.     A  stnell  < 
burning  filled  the  air ;  on  all  sides  lay  heapa  of  tai 
covering  motdoidess  human  forms — dead  doubtiees. 

'  Against  the  wall  of  a  houee,  the  rafters  of  which 
and  were  smouldering,  and  from  which  occasionally 
flame,  sat  a  woman.  Good  heavens  I  It  was  Lady  ] 
face  was  hers,  the  full  eyes  hera — but  this  face  aod  tl 
not  in  them  the  lady's  expression  of  listlessneas.  ] 
Destrier,  but  in  Bulgarian  costume :  the  same  wooM 
colouring,  the  same  profile  ;  bat  not  the  same  in  eve 
A  poor  creature  with  dishevelled  hair,  with  a  hoixib 
her  throat,  clasping  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  her  Ixx 
with  the  child's  blood.  She  swayed  herself,  the  agon 
in  her  eyes ;  she  kissed,  she  hugged  her  babe  ;  aod 
moment  she  loosed  it,  or  laid  it  on  her  lap,  I  saw 
was  dead,  it  had  been  transfixed  by  a  bayonet. 

'  "  My  dove,  ray  white  lily,"  she  cried,  "  open 
on  your  mother,  my  soul !  my  precious  pearl  I  Tkj 
been  killetl,  thy  mother  outraged,  thy  bouse  burnt.  M 
of  Ciod  rest  on  the  hated  Turks  and  blight  them  I  II 
idol !  Light  of  ray  eyes  !  put  up  thy  dear  hpe  and  kiss 
if  but  for  once,  only  onoe  more,  that  I  may  die  content 

'  Then  she  laid  the  dead  infant  upon  the  ground 
and,  with  outstretched  arms,  cried,  "  O  thou  !  the  AJ 
Mother  of  Sorrows !  Thou  hadst  thy  little  one,  thy  . 
lay  at  thy  breast,  He  wept,  and  thou  didst  comfort  ] 
lullaby  and  kisses !  Hear  me  from  Heaven  above  I 
back,  give  me  back  for  one  hour,  for  one  minute, 
my  angol !  " 

*  She  clasped  her  hands,  she  stooped  over  the  cl 
the  still  face,  listening  for  a  breath  from  the  lipa., 
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while  Bhe  gave  not  a  thought  tu  the  awful  gash  iu  her  uwn  throat, 
from  which  the  blood  ooted.  Then,  {rom  round  the  comer  came 
an  old  man,  with  a  scalp  wound  ;  he  was  in  a  flowing  priest's 
gptbfttdiiiA,  and  he  said :  "  Aiioka,  God  ha«  taken  thf  child." 

*  "  It  was  tlic  Turks,  may  thoy  be  accoraed  of  God  !  they  ran 
him  through  with  their  bayonets.  May  the  blight  of  lli'avcn  rcat 
on  them  all,  and  above  all  on  their  murderous-minded  Sultan  t 
My  ohild ! " — she  returned  to  conxidfration  u(  the  silent  figure 
b«fof«  her—"  Oh  my  child  J  Oli.  M^itlwr  of  Heaven  t  Oh,  Qu.  in 
of  Sorrows,  h«lp  me  !  *' 

'  "  Th(o  Mother  of  Sorrows,"  &aid  tho  pnest,  who  was  hiuiMlf 
dabbled  witli  blood,  "  had  to  give  up  her  Son  to  the  murderers ;  and 
they  crucified  Him.  Bat  there  is  a  turn  in  Life's  wheel,  and  they 
ware  oast  down  into  UoU,  and  He  and  the  Holy  Mother  are  exalted 
to  HsaTcn." 

'  I  felt  the  hot  hand  that  clutched  mine  relaxed,  and  I  opened 
my  ejres. 

*  "  Well,"  said  the  Old  Woman  of  Weiwl,  '*  linve  you  seen  vour 
lady's  double  V 

*  I  remained  silent,  strange  thoughts  worked  in  my  lirairt. 
'  Do  you  not  see,"  sud  she,  "  that  i<verytbing  in  Life  is  double  f 

each  life  has  its  counterpart,  but  placed  in  precisely  the 

"oppoaite  poation  to  which  it  finds  itjtelf  at  the  time  ?     Presently 

IIm  lower  Ufa  mounts,  and  as  it  does  so,  the  double  descends.     You 

cannot  lift  one  bucket  out  of  a  well  without  lowering  thu  other. 

low  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  Anoka  to  ascend  ;  as  she  crosses  the 

of  life  of  your  lady  all  is  changed.    She  will  enter  on  a  new 

itioD,  one  of  great  prosperity.    She  will  become  the  favourite 

'  of  the  Saltan,  in  his  harem,  and  will  have  jewob  and  rich  ganiMDta 

and  slaves  to  wait,  on  her." 

'  "  And  Lady  Destrier  ?  " 

*  "  As  tha  lines  etoss,  she  will  be  bom  again  and  become  a  baiul 
in  a  matdi  fMilory.  liv«  in  the  London  slam*,  and  die  of  a  rutuxl 
jaw,  pcodoaed  by  the  phoaphorus  with  which  she  has  worked. 
God  is  JQAt !  Why  shooki  your  lady  have  all  tiio  good  thinfi  and 
likewise  Anoka  evil  things !  It  will  be  but  josi  that  the  latter 
should  be  comfortad  and  tha  lonncir  tormented  in  the  n«w  atege  o( 

hfe." 

*  Hmh  I  said  bMitatinglv,  "  I   nppose   that   I   also   have  a 
iWe  I" 
* "  Oartainly  jou  have ;  would  yon  like  Ui  see  him  ?  " 
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'  "  Then  shut  your  eyes  once  more.** 

'  She  laid  hold  of  my  hand  again. 

'  I  obeyed  her ;  and  saw  a  sqaalid  room  in 
London.     It  reeked  with  human  exhalations,  fri 
the  smrll  of  leather. 

*  The  room  was  occupied  by  a  lean  pallid  man 
eobbliT,  who  was  sitting  at  a  dingy  window,  engaged  i 
an  old  pair  of  boots.  The  apartment  was  tenanted  i 
wife,  a  slatternly  woman,  with  a  baby  at  her  bi 
girls,  two  daughters  grown  up,  and  by  a  son.  AJao  I 
good  God !  myself — my  own  very  self,  white,  with 
just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness ;  myself  seated  ha 
a  burst  and  filthy  mattress  of  straw  placed  on  the  flo 
greedily  gnawing  at  a  piece  of  bread  on  which  wj 
herring. 

'  "  It's  of  no  use,  Garge,"  said  the  woman. 
Christian  name  ;  but  she  was  addressing  my  double, 
can't  keep  you  'ere  no  longer,  you  ain't  done  no  wi 
us  a  penny  not  for  a  month." 

*  "  How  could  I  when  I  was  ill  ?  " 
* "  That's  all  fine  enough,  but  we  ain't  agoin'  to 

no  longer.    We  can't  afford  it." 

•  "  You've  sold  my  tools."  said  my  double,  "  and 
'andsome." 

'  "  'Andsome  ain't  the  word.    It's  just  paid  fer 

alive.     Now  yer  tools  is  gone.     We  ain't  lords  and  lad 

the  lap  of  haffluence  as  can  afford  to  be  charitable. 

folk,  and  hardly  earn  enough  to  keep  our  own  bellies  fi 

'  "  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  look  for  work." 

'  "  I  can't  'elp  that.    Out  you  must  toddle  into  the 

•  "  Qor',"  said  the  poor  convalescent.  "  I'd  sell  m; 
cup  o'  milk.     I  feels  a  sort  of  a  cravin'  as  bread  won*t 

'  "  Then  you  may  lap  the  dirty  water  out  of  the  gutt 
woman,  "  yer  won't  get  any  milk  from  me ;  why,  wi 
none  for  ourselves.     Can't  afford  it." 

'  "  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  sighed  my  sick  double 
'  "  Look  'ere,"  said  the  cobbler,  turning  round,  " 
commit  a  larceny ;  just  steal  something  out  of  a  ah 
committed,  and  they'll  make  yer  pretty  comfortable  in 
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'  "  Aje,  rU  do  that.  There's  nothing  else  left  for  me  to  do," 
said  the  enfeebled  wretch,  rising  with  difficulty  from  his  mattress. 

*  The  fiery  hand  that  clasped  mine  was  loosened.  I  opened  my 
eyes. 

*  "  Have  yoQ  seen  your  doable  ?  "  the  woman  inquired. 

*  "  I  have  seen  him,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  and  I  must  go." 

'  '*  Whither !  "  she  inquired,  with  her  burning  eyes  fixed  on 
mine. 

* "  To  London.  I  must  look  for  my  brother — ^my  double — 
and  help  him." ' 


'  And,*  said  I, '  did  you  find  your  double  ?  ' 

*  My  dear  sir,'  said  the  stranger,  '  everyone  may  find  his  unfor^ 
tunate  double  if  he  looks  for  him  below  the  surface,  among  the 
submerged.* 

S.  Barino-Gouu). 


FEW  CHARACTERS  IN 
WARD. 


I  DO  not  remember  to  have  read  anywhere  of  on 
intonstlng  points  in  our  great  work  hoasee-T- the  e^ 
ooeopants  of  the '  aged '  wards,  nil  of  whom  tnxist  be 
age  or  over.  The  inmates"  of  our  public  institution 
treated  in  the  mass  that  few  {leople  can  have  realise! 
range  that  their  personalities  and  indiridoalitiesoov 
and  ignorant,  crotcliety  nnd  good-humoured,  opeoai 
cheeifbl  and  morose,  they  rub  shoulders  day  oftS 
after  year,  till  the  common  leveller  takes  them  to^ 
And  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  relief  and  pleasus 
sympathy  and  genuine  interest  from  outsiders  v«^ 
these  old  crusted  characters.  ™ 

One  of  the  first  things  a  visitor  to  the  workhooM 
notice  is  the  great  difference  in  the  human  and  soci 
that  ])er\'ade8  the  men's  and  the  women's  wards. 
this  the  case  where  the  aged  are  spending  their  last 

On  both  sides  of  '  the  House '  the  wards  are  m 
Ix)ng  and  bare,  their  chief  characteristic  is  their  cles 
long  walls,  painted  some  sad  tone  of  grey-blue,  are  I: 
the  window^!,  which  are  quite  destitute  of  any  kind 
Jxtng,  bare,  well-scrubbed  forms  stand  against  the  wa 
them  stretch  long,  bare,  well-scrubbed  tables,  wl 
them  both  is  the  bare,  well-scrubbed  floor.  Of  wind* 
many,  but  the  artificial  lighting  is  usually  quite  in» 
the  result  that  on  a  winter's  afternoon  the  women 
horribly  ghostly  with  so  much  white  deal  and  so  many 
still  figures  seated  in  the  dim  light. 

"^Mien  you  enter  the  precincts  of  mascalinity  yoi 
pleasant  hum  of  conversation,  and  the  inhabitants  s] 
interest  in  your  presence.  If  there  are  no  lynx-i 
within  sight  or  hearing,  they  may  even  offer  the  1 
small  amount  of  good-natured  chaiT.  But.  apart  fro: 
always  greet  the  stranger  with  a  cheerful  '  Good-day 
with  interest  the  new  visitor^s  nod  and  smile.     Anj 
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iii»y  offer  it  inwiftbly  ooandered  a»  gen«nU  couversftliuu,  uud  if 
ih«  •ubjf'ct  in  of  »  cantrovermnl  nature  your  opiuion  is  mou 
clMlleng«d.  and  more  or  la«  good-tempered  orgumt'itt  foUowti. 

It  iii  not  until  yon  lutva  beeocoe  a  prrmanpnl  institution  as  a 
visitor  amongHt  tbem  that  yon  bear  any  individual  or  private* 
trooblea,  and  then  mrely  without  dt'Iiherate  84.><>ktui;  on  your  part. 
There  Boemii,  too,  an  almoetentire  absence  of  tliosenninlljealouiiieH 
that  are  »o  common  anioDf^Kt  ttie  women.  This  io  particularly 
oolioeablc  in  the  matter  of  gifts  of  buok«,  tobacco,  or  aweeUi.  The 
men  al way R  nettle  the  question  of  division  by  layiof;,  'Give  it 
io  -— ;  he  will  share  it  out  all  fair  and  square ; '  vhiUt  amongst 
the  women  it  is  imixwiiible  to  find  anyone  who  will  undettake  the 
iaak.  '  No  ;  they'll  only  grumble  and  eay  I've  given  mora  to  my 
fiivouriteH,'  Haid  the  fairRoL-ininded  woman  I  knew  in  the  ward; 
and  I  found  by  bitter  experience  that  that  was  so. 

My  fint  gift  of  periodicals  to  the  ag(>d  wunieo'ci  ward  met  with 
lumoroua  n«olt.  On  my  entrance  I  placed  the  pa{)erB  on  the 
l)Iet  and  fin^ot  them  until  I  wa«  leaving.  Tlieu  I  hastily  liundiMl 
them  to  a  ead-tooking  old  dame,  thinking  it  would  pleaw  her  to 
difltnbale  tbem.  A  fortnight  afterwardfi  the  offieinlx  told  me  that 
tiMOldvonaa,  whom  failing  eyesight  prevented  her  from  reading 
a  word,  liad  considered  the  whole  parcel  (containing  about  thirty 
papen)  to  ba  «  pmeot  from  myself,  and  had  placed  it  in  her 
lodur,  x^aang  to  give  it  up.  The  official!  did  ttot  like  to  t«^e 
the  papers  from  her  by  force,  as  she  insisted  that  I  luid  gi\'en  them 
to  ber.  1  NmoDstrated  in  vain.  With  tearx  in  her  eye*  she  dung 
to  her  tnantre,  npmting  again  and  again  thai  1  had  given  the 
boadle  to  her ;  and  eventually  we  had  to  leave  the  papen  in  her  ■ 
poaaenioa. 

The  men  seem  to  avoid  by  instinct  the  formal  rows  of  aeats. 
Hands  in  pockets,  when  working  hours  are  over,  they  lounge  or 
lean  wherever  they  can  find  an  available  prop ;  and  thus  lead  to 
the  want  an  apparently  ea«y  air  of  comfort,  which  is,  however.  I  am 
afraid,  of  a  somewhat  suiierfieial  nature. 

The  women,  on  tb«  other  hand,  Mt  in  rows,  for  the  moft  pan 
ailant  and  lisllaM,  thns  making  the  long,  dreary  ward,  which  is 
goiltlcta  of  deooration,  look  mora  drrary  still.  They  retora  a 
dull,  atony  stare  to  the  stranger's  smile,  and  any  remark  offered 
gntnUft  even  one  relating  to  m  common  a  topic  as  the  weather, 
seldom  meets  with  a  reply.  Tiie  whole  atmosphere  is  chilly  and 
forbidding,  and  it  needs  an  almost  irrepreiaibla  spirit  and  moob 
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patience  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  retcm.  When,  b<we\pr. 
this  hn8  been  iiuocessfully  accomplished,  the  visitor  fiuda  that  each 
cotton  dre«8  covers  a  sorrowfal  heart,  which  is  jedously  nursi 
its  own  particular  load  of  trouble  and  pain.  Generally  speakil 
nothing  on  earth  will  persuade  the  sufferer  to  unburden  herself  j 
her  companions  in  distress,  nor  will  anything  make  one  of  the 
believe  that  she  is  surrounded  l^y  womeu  who  are  the  victims  of 
troubles  of  a  nature  and  poignancy  very  similar  to  her  own.  To 
offer  such  a  sugj^estion  is  to  destroy  your  influence  with  them  i 
to  give  mortal  offence. 

At  first  I  thought  these  differences  between  the  men  and 
women  were  duo  to  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  pipe,  which  ti 
men  over  sixty  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  enjoy  when  the  working 
boars  are  over.  But  afterwards  I  arrived  at  the  oonclusiou  that 
the  difference  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  A  man 
out  into  the  world,  and  rubs  shoulders  with  all  kinds  of  hia  felloti 
and  thus  becomes  tolerant  and  companionable.  He  sees 
many  of  the  big  tragedies  of  life  to  be  able  to  retain  an 
proportioned  amount  of  self-pity  for  his  own  troubles.  In 
the  whole  system  of  his  life  assists  him  to  get  the  rawt  that 
possible  out  of  existence  in  a  workhouse  ward,  if  either  his  faaltl 
or  misfortunes  take  him  there  in  his  old  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  woman's  life,  spent  more  often  than  not  quite  apart  from  the 
world,  in  her  little  comer  of  one  or  two  rooms,  where  she  aces  life 
only  from  her  own  point  of  view,  breeds  a  spirit  of  nartxywnefls 
and  intolerance,  and  unfits  her  for  the  common  life  she  is  called 
upon  to  live  in  the  workhouse.  In  this  stage  of  existence  man  i6 
<-ertainly  the  more  fortimate,  for  the  very  thing  that  helps  himj 
forget  his  own  troubles  and  to  find  some  amusement  in  life 
presence  of  his  fellow-man  in  fairly  large  numbers — only  adds 
the  discomfort  and  misery  of  the  woman. 

The  first  smile  1  gained  in  the  aged  women's  waxii  came' 
a   plump,  old  Irishwoman,  whom  all  the  ofHcials  called 
But  for  this  warm-hearted  old  soul  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  to  talk  to  the  long  row  of 
eyed  sphinxes  that  met  my  timid  gaze.     Her  '  Sure,  me  darh 
and  have  ye  ever  been  to  Quid  Oirelaud  ? '  uttered  in  a  boii 
voice,  full  of  indescribable  richne-ss  and  mirth,  dixsolved  the 
that  was  creeping  round  my  hejirt,  and  made  me  feel  quite  at 
ease.     It  took  me  many,  many  weeks  to  gain  the  ooofidenei 
the  other  inmates ;  but  when,  after  admitting  that  I  had  m 
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been  to  Ireland,  I  recalled  the  names  of  two  remote  Iriiih  anceiton 
from  ihe  tombs  of  family  tradition,  Patny's  heart  vas  voo. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  [x^wer  of  euvironmeot  over  oxir 
qaaliti«».  The  workhoose  term*  to  have  the  power  of  making 
sainta  to  dwindle  and  sinners  to  shine.  Out«ide  the  workhoiue 
FaUy,  I  am  afraid,  had  been  a  thon.)ugh.going  nnner ;  but  inaide, 
where  she  had  no  oppmtunity  to  revel  in  her  besetting  tins  of 
drink  and  dirt,  her  kind  warm  heart  and  her  genial  goodwill 
towmrda  all  men  placed  a  halo  of  beaaty  around  her  fit  for  the 
bimr  of  a  taint. 

I  saw  Pat«y  frequently  for  some  two  or  three  years^  but 
IhoQgh  she  suffered  mnoh  pain  daring  that  period  I  never  heard 
ana  vcnti  of  complaint.  Alany  a  time,  when  some  of  their 
toon  trying  cluurge*  had  ruffled  the  tempers  of  the  officials,  I 
have  seen  Patsy  bring  back  the  smile  and  good-humour,  for  Cbw 
oootd  resist  her  ricU-toned  laughter  and  cheerful,  irresponaible 
philaao|ihy. 

'  Oeh!  me  dorian',  and  it  was  bad,'  she  would  reply  in  answer 
ti>  qneetioiu  aa  to  aoroe  violent  bout  of  aafiering.  '  Sure,  it  vaa 
very  bad ;  but  the  holy  Father '  (or '  the  good  doctor.'  or '  the  bleaaed 
matron,'  or  somebody  else)  '  was  very  kind;'  and  Patsy  would 
forget  to  t4^11  you  more  about  tlie  pain,  and  watider  off  into  a  by- 
path about  the  goodness  and  kindnesa  of  the  variooi  officials.  If 
PttUy*!  view  of  the  matter  was  correct,  the  offioera  of  the  work- 
house were  as  tiioe  a  set  of  people  as  it  ix  possible  to  collect 
tfogetbcr. 

FfeUy  had  two  deep  aorrows,  of  which  she  only  spoke  to  those 
who  had  quite  won  her  heart.  One  was  the  loss  by  death  of  ber 
'  beautiful  girl,'  and  the  other  was  the  knowledge  thai  she  would 
never  see  the  '  Quid  Oonntrie '  again.  But.  atnuig  as  theae 
inilictions  were,  her  happy  habit  of  dwelling  with  the  baiter  dde 
of  thingsi  supplied  her  with  compensations. 

'  Sure,  and  it's  the  Ould  Countrie  I'm  after  seein*  most.'  she 
would  tell  3rou;  '  but  the  holy  Father  in  that  good — it's  all  about 
it  that  he  ttlU  me.  And  if  it  iiadn't  been  that  Fd  lea  it  meeelf— 
why,  it's  there  I'd  be  now,  isn't  it  ? ' 

Or  again,  after  telling  you,  her  eyea  etrMuniog  with  tears,  how 
her  '  beautiful  girl '  had  kept  her  for  yean  by  doing  laundry  work, 
she  would  brighten  with  '  But  I  gave  her  a  beautiful  death, 
me  darlan'.  I  spent  the  last  penny  of  Um  inrorance '  (which,  fay 
the  way,  was  30/.)  'on  her  wake.    And  if  it  hadn't  been  that 
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she'd  gone  first — snre,  I  couldn't  have  done  that, 
hare  known  ye  and  be  tallcin'  to  ye  qov,  vould  T, 

'Stixi  to  Piatsy,  and  very  much  irritated  by 
cheerfulness,  sat  a   thin,  sharp-visaged   voman, 
viewt  condemned  poor  Patsy  as  an  ttlolater  and 
eternal  torment.     When  not  at  work  she  had  alwaj 
her  hand,  but  I  am  ah^d  it  gave  her  little  comfort 
belief  she  held  so  strongly — that  she  had  always  lirec 
godly  life,  and  was  a  saved  being — seemed  of  little  he 
it  only  made  her  more  intolerant  of  the  faulty  folk 
and  cut  hor  off  from  every  chance  of  companionship. 

All  her  life  she  had  been  a  conscientious,  hi 
general  Bervant  in  a  religious  family  of  Umited  n 
conhtant  labour  had,  in  truth,  worn  out  her  constitut 
as  old  ag?  was  creeping  upon  her,  the  elder  mem 
family  had  died,  and  the  younger  ones  had  been  scatt 
four  comers  of  the  earth.  There  was  nobody  left  te 
poor  Martha,  and  for  a  time  she  had  lived  on  her  BU 
until  she  had  drifted  into  this — her  last  refuge, 
amongst  many  miserable  beings,  I  believe  Martha  vran 
most  miserable.  A  loyal,  trusty,  and  eelf-sacrificixi^ 
the  few  people  she  had  known  and  loved,  misfortune  hi 
her  into  a  «our,  fault-finding,  discontented  old  woman, 
a  word  but  of  blame  to  say  to  or  about  anyone. 

As  a  result  she  was  heartily  detested  by  the  ol 
sneered  at  by  her  fellows  in  misfortune,  whom  she  fl 
absolutely  as  circumstances  allowed.  And  so  she  le( 
lonely  life,  to  which  even  her  clergyman  was  unable  t^ 
palliation,  for  she  disliked  his  way  of  administering  hi 
considered  him  urgently  in  need  of  '  grace,'  and  bad  grj 
of  his  ultimate  *  salvation.' 

I  made  several  efforts  to  soften  Martha's  feelings  to 
minor  faults  of  her  fellows,  but  she  always  confounded 
appropriate  texts  which  seemed  to  sapjxirt  her  view* 
final  result  of  my  efforts  was  that  I,  too,  was  placed  oi^ 
list  of  lost  souls.  Possibly  she  got  more  comfort  from  h^j 
than  I  imagined,  for  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  her 
against  her  God  for  deserting  her  in  her  old  age  she 
off  into  n  vphement  protestation  of  faith. 

When  1  last  saw  her  she  was  suffering  8e\erely  in 
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as  vptrit,  and  I  cooJd  only  hope  that  gentle  death  wonid  aoon 
translate  her  to  a  sphere  where  her  pvat  loyalty  vould  be 
rewarded  by  i)erriH.-t  tfpiritaal  (xtace. 

A  oontratit  to  both  Vaiify  and  Martha  was  a  placid-boed, 
white-handed  woman,  who,  day  in,  day  out,  sat  quietly  stitch- 
ing at  the  narrow  white  band*  which  wcre>  tu  mako  frillii  for 
the  inmatM*  cape.  The  stitches  wei«  marvelH  of  re^larity  and 
evcanMs,  and  aifler  a  time  to  me  they  seemed  nymbolic  of  Milli- 
oeai  bereelf.  Always  the  same,  in  the  same  seat,  with  the  same 
work,  olwap  the  eame  answer — 'I  am  very  well,  thank  yon, 
miss,'  given  in  the  Fame  qniet,  FX})re8!!ionle(iH  tone.  I  never  snvr 
hinr  talk  to  anyone,  and  I  never  indac>^<'  l^r  tu  talk  tome,  although 
«he  intareated  m«  very  much. 

That  ahe  was  a  woman  of  high-<:lais5  p<.lucatiuii  I  wa^  RUie,  but 
I  Dever  foxiod  oat  anything  about  her  lift'  or  what  had  brooght 
her  to  such  a  pass  at  the  end  of  it.  When  I  talked  to  her  she 
would  lay  down  her  work  uith  a  polite  show  of  interest.  But  I 
felt  all  the  time  tliat  tthe  was  thinking  her  own  thoughts,  and  1 
need  to  wonder  what  they  were.  And  I  still  wonder  whether 
Millicent  was  uimptly  nothing — a  mere  mindless  ntitching- 
machii)e — or  whether  she  was  a  deeply  thinking  woman,  living  a 
life  of  her  own  behind  that  quiet  exterior,  entirely  independent 
of  her  grim  and  dreary  surrounding*.  I  incline  to  the  latter 
view,  and  I  fef<l  sure  that  her  inner  life  was  sweet  and  clean, 
and  that  her  beautiful  pladd  lace  ww  ito  mirror. 

Near  Millicent  sat  an  equally  good  needle-woman,  bnt  a  very 
diflferent  charncU'r.  Bright-ejrd,  xprightly,  talkative  3Iary  had 
been  a  lady's-maid  for  a  number  of  year*.  Many  and  marvellons 
were  the  tales  she  told  of  her  travels  with  her  '  ladies,'  and  after 
a  while,  when  earthquakes,  railway  accidents,  and  adventorea  by 
became  matteni  of  every-day  occurrenoe,  one  was  forced  to 
leve  tliai  Mary's  imagination  supplemented  her  memory. 
It  caused  me  some  surprise  that  a  woman  who  had  been  in 
stieh  good  service  as  she  evidently  had  should  ftnd  her  way  into 
*  the  Ifonse '  in  her  old  age ;  but  I  foond  on  inquiry  that  she  had 
been  too  changeable,  and  had  served  too  many  mistresses,  for  any 
I  of  tbem  to  take -■  - — :  '  "•  '^etinher.  Hf  :'':  tamper 
somewhat  han^  itde  long  ser.  .^xwihle: 

and  althoogh  she  had  receired  good  wages,  hsr  saTings  bad  been 
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•mall,  for  Maiy  had  be«n  inordiDatelj  fond  of  fiai|g 
her  ca])  was  put  on  at  a  coquettish  angle,  and  the 
lirr  fruck '  seemed  to  be  placed  with  a  greater  eye 
and  effect  than  those  of  any  other  inmate.  She  dc 
look  at  a  funhion  paper,  aud  would  diacuss  the  laiei 
us  much  zest  as  a  young  lady  about  to  purchase  her 

But  Mary's  great  topic  was  '  good  families.'  8 
delighted  in  the  private  history  and.  I  am  afraid,  tl 
many ;  and  by  this  knowledge  of  hers  she  measun 
You  increased  or  declined  in  importance  in  Mary's  cr 
to  the  amount  you  did  or  did  not  know  abuut  the  '  g 
She  would  forgive  you  much  ignorance  if  you  w^ 
learn ;  but  those  who  neither  knew  nor  wanted  to  Ic 
and  received  Mary's  contempt.  ^m 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  Mary's  comer  ^| 
companions  were  in  this  undesirable  condition,  and  f 
continual  warfare.  Mary  had  a  hne  control  of  wo 
would  »it  for  hours  quietly  working,  but  at  the  same 
out  a  }>erpetual  stream  of  scathing  remarks,  in  excel 
which  left  lier  companionfl  and  their  ancestors  for 
rations  back  without  a  shred  of  chamcter.  and  ind 
assigned  lUe  gutter  as  the  birthplace  of  them  all.  T 
led  to  reprisals.  But  for  some  time  Mary  triumi 
comijanions,  not  having  her  f»erfect  control  of  lang^ 
lose  their  tempers,  bluj^ter.  and  get  punished.  A 
however,  the  officials  gra.'«ped  the  situation.  Then 
done,  and  Mary  became  a  martyr  to  her  pride  in 
nobility,  for  she,  too,  was  deprived  of  several  aftemoc 

Near  Mary  was  a  worn,  grey-looking  woman  w^| 
whatever  in  the  quarrels.  When  not  at  work  she 
hands  lying  limply  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  starinj 
front  of  her,  with  a  sadly  frightened  expression  in  th« 
companions  she  took  not  the  slightest  notice,  but  tl 
word  spoken  to  her  brought  forth  a  flood  of  tincontrc 
This  happened  repeatedly,  and  it  was  some  months 
could  gain  sufficient  mastery  of  her  emotions  to  be 
to  me. 

*  At  tbl«  workhoase  the  wotaeo'*  bodicM  aj«  made  wlthc 
They  are  all  cat  fairly  large,  and  are  then  lapped  over  and  pl| 
froDt  to  fit  the  wearer. 
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MesnwbUe  I  learnt  from  the  offici&ls  that  she  wa»  'just  in  ' 
■ad   had  '  Men  better  days,'  and  that  she  was  not  in  the  '  ovfr  60 
ward '  on  account  of  her  age,  but  owing  to  feeble  benlth.     Worn 
and  grey  though  she  apprared,  her  age  was  very  little  over  forty, 
and  when  first  she  entered  she  had  been  put  to  the  wa«h>tub,  but 
bad  broken  down.    Then  Ute  doctor  ha(^)  certified  her  as  entirely^ 
unfit  for  that  or  any  of  the  able-bodied  taaka,  and  she  had  been 
sent  into  the  '  a*je«i  ward.'  when?  ne<Hlle-work  is  done  for  a  fetr 
hours  a  day.     When,  after  some  niooths,  she  told  me  the  story] 
of  her  life,  what  a  pitiful  tale  of  errors  in  judgment  and  helplett,] 
hopeless  incompetence  it  was  ! 

Bom  of  conifortable,  weli-tO'do  provincial  tradespeople,  she 
bad  been  brought  up  '  as  a  lady';  that  is  to  say,  she  had  not 
^owed  to  soil  hrr  bandit.     Before  (the  was  twenty  she  manic 
xe  son  of  another  tradeKman  in  the  same  town,  whose  parent!^ 
tmed  to  have  had  much  the  same  idea  of  education  and  equip* 
lent  for  the  world.     They  hod  sent  hini  ton  boarding-school  and 
he  was   '  a  gentleman.'     The  parents  between   them   tet  up  the' 
newly-married  couple  in   busineKs  in  a  London  suburb.     They 
failed.     The  parents  startMj  iht^m  again,  and  again   they  (ailed. 
And  BO  it  went  on,  time  after  time  — failure,  fiailure,  failure! 
His  parenta  died,  and  the  money  they  left  followed  the 
ooune  as  that  which  had  previounly  been  »|K*nt.     Her  |)eoplo  had' 
long  before  given  up  buaineas,  and  the  constant  demands  of  their 
daughter  on  their  pur»e  hod  reduced  them  to  penury  in  their  old 
At  last  no  further  Rupplien  of  money  were  forthcoming,  and 
ken,  like  a  couple  of  hoprlirK^  children,  they  had  lived  on  in  the 
kidst  of  their  comfort*,  until  one  day  everything  was  Mised  for 
e>bt,   and   they   were    put   into  the   rt.reet.      There   they   had 
kuderrd    liand   in    hand  until  the  police  had    taken   them  to^ 
•  the  House.' 

One  thitiy  only  remained  to  them  out  of  the  wreck  of  thair 
ives — their  love  for  each  other.  So  there  she  sat,  clumsily  doil 
jer  taok.  Day  by  day  she  grew  weaker  ami  morp  strange,  for  a 
fretting  rarrow  wit»  Out  wearing  her  life  away.  There  she  sat, 
oonnting  the  Itoora  till  the  week  should  go  by  and  she  wonld  see 
her  hurhand  again.  Then  at  the  sight  of  her  ilrar  one's  br 
form,  clad  in  the  ooan«  workboa-e  garb,  the  hitter,  blinding 
would  choke  her,  and  she  could  only  sit  with  her  hand  in  his 
itil  the  hour  came  for  them  again  to  {Mui     I  frit  quite  gl 
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when  the  doctor  told  me  that  he  tboaght  the  timi 
distant  when  for  them  there  would  be  no  more  partq 
The  tragedy  of  their  history  lay  in  the  fact  thai 
nnsophisticated  children  had,  in  their  hopeless  eSd 
living,  spent  a  sum  of  money  which,  seifely  iiivesti 
moderate  rate  of  interest,  would  have  kept  them  u^ 
all  their  lires. 


I  u^ 


I  have  only  given  a  very  incomplete  sketch  of  i 
fifty  characters  who  are  grouped  together  in  the  a 
ward.  Some  there  undoubtedly  are  who  are  cleane 
cared  for  in  '  the  House '  than  they  have  ever  ■ 
These  are  fairly  contented,  although  they  are  alwayal 
the  fights  for  such  privileges  as  the  lawallowrs.  But  i 
I  am  afraid,  look  upon  '  the  House'  as  a  disgracefal  | 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  die  there  embitters  the! 
I  have  known  several  who  have  found  comfort  in  ^ 
their  children  or  friends  were  still  paying  their  ini 
they  hoped  thus  to  escape  a  '  pauper's  grave.' 

Much  of  the  discontent,  too,  is  so  human.  There 
the  open  air  fretting  for  freedom  and  a  sight  of  the  fie 
grieving  over  the  ingratitude  of  children  who  ha' 
them  in  their  need ;  thoughtful  people  craving  for 
solitude  and  space  for  quiet  prayer. 

It  is  curious  that  to  enter  the  '  aged  ward,'  which 
offers  so  few  attractions,  should  form  the  one  desire  o: 
out  from  it.     But  so  it  is.     Just  across  the  corridor,  i: 
bodied  women's  ward  '  (which,  by  the  way,  contains  all] 
between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  who  are  not  iojj 
from  wielding  a  scrubbing-brush),  sit  some  eight  or  q 
of  about  fifty-eight  years,  whose  one  dream  of  bliss  j 
that  corridor.      They  impatiently  await  the  arrival  4 
which  will  proclaim  them  sixty,  when  they  hope  toi 
*  able-bodied '  to '  aged  '  and  share  the  envied  pri^ilegi 
hours  of  work  and  an  afternoon  cup  of  tea. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  woman  willingly  adds  to 
such  is  the  attraction  of  that  afternoon  cup  of  tea  enj 
'  aged  '  that  it  is  often  done.     Women  of  over  fifty-five 
assert  that  they  have  passed  the  magic  jiortals  of  si 
officials  unkindly  produce  documentary  evidence  to 
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daims.  I  hope  though,  when  they  do  att&tn  their  dmire,  the 
idle  hours  will  not  prove  to  be  sdhti's  for  unhappy  Ihouf^^htf . 

Were  I  an  inmate  of  '  the  House '  my  ambition  would  be  to 
be  infirm  as  well  m  ftg<'d ;  for  tl>i*n  I  nhouM  »it  in  one  of  the 
pretty,  bright,  little  '  infirm  wards '  and  become  one  of  a  family  of 
six  or  eight. 

In  one  of  theae  co<y  wards  sat  '  Granny,'  the  oldest  inmate. 
She  claimed  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  three  years.  As  the 
ofilcialM  I'ould  obtain  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other,  they  con- 
ceded her  the  honour  of  gr^-at  age,  and  (rranny  received  many 
visitor*  and  much  homage. 

Looking  at  h»T  face,  <»ne  wa«  inclined  to  on-dit  her  with  her 
full  claim.  What  a  wonderful  face  it  was!  ItemhrandL'K  moth«*r 
would  have  seemed  iimooth-xkinnwl  in  compariEon  with  Granny'B 
minutrly  [lattemwl  j»archmeut.  Each  year  na  it  passed  her  set 
itfi  hand  then*,  luid  thr  future;  yearit,  nhould  there  be  any  for  her. 
irill  find  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  Hpace. 

If  Granny  has  ever  sorrowed  or  fretted  she  is  beyond  that  nuw . 
Always  bright — chirruj>y.  one  might  almost  wiy — mhe  lives  in  an 
impersonal  past  Uer  talk  is  all  of  the  world's  happenings  in  the 
days  of  her  youth,  *  when  we  had  none  of  your  gimcrack  trains 
aud  Uiiugk,  my  dear.'  Sometimes  she  will  mix  up  remembered 
tales  of  her  grandmother's  youth  with  the  incidents  of  her  own, 
inch  to  the  confusion  of  the  listener.  Hut  gentle  expostulation 
Jy  makes  Gniiiiiy  Kmiln  aud  Mgely  wag  her  head.  A  lovable 
old  woman,  on  whom  youth  can  Imik  with  hoi^e  and  joy,  for  is  she 
not  a  standing  optimistic  reminder,  worn  and  weather-beaten,  yet 
cheerfti]  and  almost  blithe,  of  the  strength  of  humanity  ? 

After  visiting  thr  '  infirm  ward  '  I  always  left  the  workhouse, 
for  I  could  carry  away  a  cheerful  recollection  and  the  hope  that 
as  the  'able-bodied'  crossed  the  corridor  to  the  land  of  their 
denras,  so  some  of  the  '  aged  '  would  migrat«'  to  the  *  infirm  ward/ 
in  ita  warm  comfort  be  able,  like  Granny,  to  forget  the 
present  and  look  furwaid  to  a  bopefnl  future  or  back 
on  a  pleaiant  past. 
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The  bod  flares  red  behind  leafless  elms  and  battlemei 
I  come  in  from  a  lonely  walk  beside  the  river ;  abov< 
tops  hangs  a  thin  veil  of  drifting  smoke,  blue  in  th< 
The  games  in  the  Common  are  jost  coming  to  an  el 
of  long-coated  spectators  sets  towards  the  town,  mil 
parti-coloured  muddied  figures  of  the  players.     I  hav« 
half  the  afternoon  along  the  river  bank,  watching  the 
up  and  down ;  hearing  the  shrill  cries  of  coxes,  the  ni 
of  oars,  the  rhythmical  rattle  of  rowlocks,  intenninglfl 
with  the  harsh  grinding  of  the  chain-ferries.     Fi« 
years  ago  I  was  rowing  here  myself  in  one  of  these  ba 
not  wish  to  renew  the  experience.     I  cannot  concei^ 
what  moment  of  feeble  good-nature  or  misapplied  pati 
consented  to  lend  a  hand.      I  was  not  a  good  oar,  aa 
come  a  better  one  ;  I  had  no  illoaions  about  my  perfi 
any  momentary  complacency  was  generally  sternly  dii 
harsh  criticism  nf  the  coach  on  the  bank,  when  WQ 
moment  to  receive  our  meed  of  praise  or  blame.     | 
have  no  sort  of  wish  to  repeat  the  process,  to  renei 
which  I  found  frankly  and  consistently  intolerable,  j 
looking  on  at  the  cheerful  scene  with  an  amusemf 
mingles  a  shadow  of  pain,  because  I  feel  that  I  havs 
something,  a  certain  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of  bodyi^ 
spirit,  of  which  I  was  not  conscious  at  the  time,  but) 
realise  that  I  must  have  possessed.     It  is  with   at 
mingled  with  envy  that  I  see  these  youthful,  shapely  i 
necked  and  bare-kneed,  swinging  rhythmically  paatj 
brisk  crew  lift  a  boat  out  of  the  water  by  a  boat-ho 
them  duck  underneath  to  get  hold  of  the  other  aid 
march  up  the  grating  gravel  in  a  solemn  procession,  i 
of  cheerful  young  men,  released  from  tubbing,  executfl 
inconsequent  dance  upon  the  water's  edge  ;  I  see  al 
ference  of  deep  import  between  a  stroke  and  a  coai 
neat,  clean-limbed  young  man  go  airily  up  to  »  wefl 
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ithoat,  I  hopr,  a  care  or  an  anzioty  in  bin  ofiind,  expecting  and 
intcndinj;  to  apend  an  agreeable  evening.  '  Oh.  Jnnca  of  Trinity, 
oh.  Smith  of  QuMn's/  I  think  to  myself, '  tua  n  bona  n6ru  !  Mako 
Um  bMt  of  the  good  time,  my  boy,  before  you  go  off  to  the  office 
or  the  fourth-form  room,  or  the  country  parish  !  Live  virtuously, 
make  hone«t  friends,  read  the  good  old  bookd,  lay  up  a  store  of 
kindly  recollections,  of  firelit  rooms  in  venerable  courts,  of  pleasant 
talks,  nf  innociutt  feativitics.  Very  frcah  is  the  brisk  morning 
air,  very  fragrant  is  the  newly-Ughtod  bird's-eye,  very  lively  is  tho 
obnk  of  knives  and  forks,  very  keen  is  the  savour  of  the  roast 
beef  that  floats  up  to  the  dark  rafters  of  the  College  Hall.  But  the 
days  are  short  and  the  terms  are  few ;  and  do  not  forget  to  be  a 
MUible  as  well  as  a  guod-humnurrd  young  man  I ' 

Thaokeray,  in  a  delightful  ballad,  invites  a  pretty  page  to  wait 
till  he  comes  to  forty  ycaw ;  well,  I  have  wait«d — indeed,  I  have 
somewhat  overshot  the  mark — and  to*day  the  sight  of  all  this 
brisk  life,  going  on  just  as  it  osod  to  do,  with  the  same  intottciance 
and  the  same  merriment,  makes  mn  wish  to  reflect,  tn  gather  up 
the  fragments,  to  see  if  it  is  all  loss,  all  declension,  or  whether  there 
is  something  left,  some  strength  in  what  remains  behind. 

I  have  a  theory  that  one  ought  to  grow  older  in  a  tranquil  and 
appropriate  way,  that  one  ought  to  be  perfectly  contented  witli 
one's  time  of  life,  that  amusementa  and  pursuits  ought  to  alter 
naturally  and  easily,  and  not  be  regretfully  abandoned.  One  ought 
not  to  b«  dragged  protesting  from  the  scene,  catching  desperately 
at  every  doorway  and  balustrade  ;  one  should  walk  off  smiUng.  It  is 
eMter  aaid  than  done.     It  is  not  a  pleasaii'  t  whi>n  a  man  first 

reeognJses  that  he  is  out  of  place  in  the  foo. id,  that  Uc  cannot 

■toop  with  the  old  agiUty  to  pick  up  a  skimming  stroke  to  covet" 
point,  that  dancing  is  rathnr  too  heating  to  be  decorous,  that  h% 
oaanot  walk  all  day  without  undue  somnolence  after  dinner,  or 
zviti  ofl  after  a  heavy  meal  without  indigestion.  Theie  ai«  aad 
momenta  which  we  all  of  us  reach,  but  which  are  better  laughed 
over  tlian  fretted  over.  And  a  man  who,  out  of  sheer  inability  to 
part  from  boybopd,  clings  desperately  and  with  apoplectic  puffings 
to  Umm  tliiBg^  ii  M  ewentially  groteaque  figure.  To  iiaten  to  young 
men  Smiaadag  ooa  of  these  my  belated  oootmnponuiea,  and  to 
bear  ooe  •nfordog  on  another  the  amusement  to  be  gained  from 
WBteUngtheold  bofler'e manoBuvwa, ia  m  \tmon  againat  undue  youth- 
falMM.  One  can  indeed  givu  amoaenMat  without  loaa  of  dignity 
by  being  open  to  being  induced  to  join  in  such  things  oocacioaally 
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in  an  elderly  waj,  withoat  any  attempt  to  disguise  defioieocteB. 

But  that  ia  the  most  that  ought  to  be  attempted.     Perhaps  tha  bett 
way  of  all  is  to  subside  into  the  genial  and  interested  looker-on, 
be  ready  to  applaud  the  game  yon  cannot  play,  and  to  admire 
dexterity  you  cannot  rival. 

What  then,  if  any,  are  the  gains  that  make  np  for  the  lack 
youthful  prowess  ?     They  are,  I  can  contentedly  say,  many 
f^at.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  loss  of  a  quality  which 
productive  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  pain  among  the  you 
the  quality  of  self-consciousness.    How  often  was  one's  peace 
mind  ruined  by  gaucherif,  by  shyness,  by  the  painful  oonsoic 
neaa  of  having  notliing  to  say,  and  the  still  more  painful  consciou^ 
ness  of  having  said  the  wrong  thing  in  the  wrong  way !     Of  cot 
it  was  all  immensely  exaggerated.    If  one  went  into  chapel, 
instance,  with  a  straw  hat,  which  one  had  forgotten  to  remov 
over  a  surplice,  one  had  the  feeling  for  several  days  that  it  was  writ 
in  letters  of  fire  on  every  wall.     I  was  myBelf  an  ardent  con\ 
sationalist  in  early  years,  and,  with  the  charming  omni 
youth,  fancied  that  my  opinion  was  far  better  worth  has... 
tlie  opinions  of  dons  encrusted  with  pedantry  and  prejudice,    fil 
if  I  found  myself  in  the  society  of  these  petrified  persons,  by  tl 
time  that  I  had  composed  a  suitable  remark,  the  slender  openil 
had  already  closed,  and  my  contribution  was  either  not  uttered 
all,  or  hopelessly  belated  in  its  appearance.  Or  some  d'  -aliii 

tion  drawn  from  the  dark  backward  of  my  vast  expL :._.  -.vou 
be  produced,  and  either  ruthlessly  ignored  or  contemptnoc 
corrected  by  some  iinsvmpathetic  elder  of  un3rielding  voice 
formed  opinions.  And  then  there  was  the  crushing  sense,  at  tl 
conclusion  of  one  of  these  interviews,  of  having  been  put  down  as 
a  tiresome  and  heavy  young  man.  I  fully  believed  in  my  own 
liveliness  and  sprightlinesa,  but  it  seemed  an  impossible  task  to 
persuade  my  elders  that  these  qualities  were  there.  A  good- 
natured,  elderly  friend  used  at  times  to  rail;. 
and  say  that  it  all  came  from  thinking  too  n 
was  as  useless  as  if  one  told  a  man  with  a  toothache  that  it 
mere  self- absorption  that  made  him  suffer.     For  I  li  'loul 

that  the  disease  of  Sf'lf-consciousness  is  incident  ;iij 

youth.    Marie  Bashkirt^ff,  in  the  terrible  self  •revealing  jotitnab 
which  she  wrote,  describes  a  visit  that  she  paid  to  someone  who  b^ 
expressed  an  interest  in  her  and  a  desire  to  see  her.    She  aiiys 
as  she  passed  the  threshold  of  the  room  she  breathed  %  praj 
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*  O  Q^^mko  me  worth  aeeiog ! '  How  often  used  one  to  dmn 
make  on  impreaaioa,  to  nutlM  ooMdf  fell  and  appreciated ! 
W«U,  ail  that  UMaay  craving  haa  left  me.  I  no  longer  have 
ly  partacnlar  deaira  for  or  ezpectatioQ  of  being  impiesBiTe.  One 
of  course,  to  feel  brisk  and  lively ;  but  whereas  in  the  old 
days  I  uied  to  enter  a  circle  with  the  intention  of  endeavouring  to 
be  felt,  of  giving  pleaaoreand  interest,  I  now  go  in  the  humble  hope 
of  receiving  either.  The  result  is  that,  having  got  rid  to  a  great 
It  of  thit  pompous  and  self-regarding  attitude  of  mind,  I  not 
'only  find  myself  more  at  ease,  but  1  also  find  other  people  infixiitely 
more  interesting.  Instead  of  laying  one's  frigate  alongside  of 
another  craft  with  the  intention  of  conducting  a  boarding  expedi* 
tion,  one  pays  a  genial  visit  by  means  of  the  longboat  with  all  the 
circumstuioes  of  courtesy  and  amiability.  Instead  of  dwriring  to 
I  oonqucsts,  I  am  glad  enough  to  be  tolerated.  I  dare,  too,  to 
'wy  what  I  think,  not  alert  for  uiy  sjrmptoma  of  contradiction,  but 
fully  aware  that  my  own  point  of  view  is  but  one  of  many,  and 
|uite  prepared  to  revise  it.  In  the  old  days  I  demanded  agree* 
it ;  I  am  now  amused  by  divergence.  In  the  old  days  I  desired 
convince  ;  I  am  now  only  too  thankful  to  be  convinced  of  error 
and  ignorance.  I  now  no  longer  ahiink  from  saying  that  I  Imoir 
nothing  of  a  subject ;  in  old  days  I  used  to  make  a  pretence  of 
nmniscienoc,  and  had  to  submit  irritably  to  being  tamely  unmasked. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  must  have  been  an  unpleasant  young  man 
i,  bat  I  humbly  hope  that  I  was  not  so  disagreeable  as  might 


Aaother  privilege  of  advancing  yean  is  the  deorsaaing  tyraaaj 
:  eoavantion.  I  used  to  deaiie  to  do  the  right  thing,  to  know  the 
right  people,  to  play  the  right  gUDM.  I  did  not  reflect  whether  it 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  personal  interest ;  it  was  all-important 
be  in  the  swim.  Very  gradually  I  disoorsrsd  that  otlier  people 
troubled  their  heads  very  little  about  what  one  did  ;  that  the  right 
>lde  were  often  the  moat  tiiMonM  ami  the  most  conventional, 
ad  that  the  only  gamea  which  wan  worth  playing  were  the  gamM 
which  one  enjoyed.  I  used  to  undergo  miseries  in  staying  at 
ial  honsBs,  in  aoeeptiiig  shooting  invitations  when  I  oottld 
•  ahoot,  in  going  to  dancca  beeaoM  the  people  whom  I  knew  w«rs 
Of  ooune  one  has  plenty  of  disagreeable  duties  to  per- 
in  any  case ;  but  1  diiKOvered  gradually  that  to  adopt  the 
ol  doing  disagreeable  things  whieh  wen  sopipoaed  to  be 
amusing  and  agneahle  was  to  misundentand  the  whole  situation. 
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Now,  if  I  am  asked  to  stay  at  a  tiresome  houac,  I  reftuo  ;  I  decUiM 
invitations  to  garden  parties  and  public  dinners  and  daooes,  becatua 
I  know  that  they  will  bore  me  ;  and  as  to  games,  I  nerer  play  them 
if  I  can  help,  because  I  find  that  they  do  not  entertain  me.  01, 
course  there  are  occasions  when  one  is  wanted  to  fill  a  gap.  and  thi 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman  to  conform,  and 
do  it  with  a  good  grace.  Again,  I  am  not  at  the  mercy  of 
prejudices,  M  I  used  to  be.  As  a  yoimg  man.  if  I  disliked  the  c 
of  a  person's  whiskers  or  the  fashion  of  his  clothes,  if  I  constdi 
his  manner  to  be  abrupt  or  unpleasing,  if  I  was  not  interested 
his  subjects,  I  set  him  down  as  an  impossible  person,  and  made 
further  attempt  to  form  acquaintance. 

Now  I  know  that  these  are  superficial  things,  and  that  a  kind 
heart  and  an  interesting  personahty  are  not  inconsistent  with  boots 
of  a  grotesque  shape  and  even  with  mutton-chop  whiskers.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  small  oddities  and  differences  have  grown  to  have 
a  distinct  value  and  form  a  pleasing  variety.  If  a  person's  maimer 
is  unattractive,  I  often  find  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  shyness 
or  an  awkwardness  which  disappears  the  moment  that  familiarity 
is  established.  My  standard  is,  in  fact,  lower,  and  I  am  m<»a 
tolerant.  I  am  not,  I  confess,  wholly  tolerant,  but  my  intolerance 
is  reserved  for  qualities  and  not  for  externals.  I  still  fly  swiftly 
from  long-winded,  pompous,  and  contemptuous  persons ;  but  if 
their  company  is  unavoidable.  I  have  at  least  learnt  to  hold  my 
tongue.  The  other  day  I  was  at  a  country-house  where  an  old  and 
extremely  tiresome  General  laid  down  the  law  on  the  subject  of  th( 
Mutiny,  where  he  had  fought  as  a  youthfxJ  subaltern.  I  wj 
pretty  sure  that  he  was  making  the  most  grotesque  misstatement!, 
but  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  them.  Next  the  General 
was  a  courteous,  weary  old  gentleman,  who  sate  with  his  finj 
pressed  together,  smiling  and  nodding  at  intervals.  Half  an 
later  we  were  lighting  our  candles.  The  General  strode  fiercely  up 
to  bed,  leaving  a  company  of  yawning  and  dispirited  men  behind. 
The  old  gentleman  came  up  to  me  and,  as  he  took  a  light,  said  with 
an  inclination  of  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  parting 
*  The  poor  General  is  a  good  deal  misinformed.  I  didn't  chooae 
eay  anything,  but  I  know  something  about  the  subject,  beoatiM  I 
was  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  for  War.' 

That  was  the  right  attitude,  I  thought,  for  the  gentlemanly 
philosopher ;  and  I  have  learnt  from  my  old  friend  the  lesson  not 
to  choose  to  tay  anything  if  a  turbulent  and  pompous  peneo 
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Um  law  on  sttbi«cU  with  wliioh  I  hftppra  to  b« 
acquainted. 

Again,  there  ia  another  gain  that  results  from  advancing  fean. 
I  think  it  is  true  that  t!i  i^harper  <  in  youth,  keener 

ptioeptiona,  more  passioi  '.U;  but  i  mind  aU>  dipped 

more  awiftlj  and  balplesaly  into  discouragement,  drearinnsa,  and 
deapair.  I  do  not  think  Uiat  li(«  is  so  rapturous,  but  it  certainly  is 
Tiatljr  more  iDtereating.  When  I  was  young  there  were  an  abun- 
dance of  things  about  which  I  did  not  care.  I  was  all  for  poetry  and 
art ;  I  found  history  tedious,  science  tiresome,  poUtica  insupport- 
abbt.  Now  I  may  thankfully  say  it  is  wholly  different.  The  time 
of  youth  was  the  opening  to  me  of  many  doors  of  hfe.  Sometimes 
*  door  opaoad  upon  a  mysterious  and  wonderful  plane,  an  enchanted 
fbtBit,  a  aolenm  avenup,  a  sleeping  glade  :  often,  too,  it  opened  into 
acme  dusty  work-a-day  place,  full  of  busy  forms  bent  over  intole* 
rable  tasks,  whimng  wheels,  dark  gleaming  machinery,  the  din  of 
the  factory  and  the  woricshop.  Sometimes,  too,  a  door  wottld  open 
into  a  bare  and  melaacholy  place,  a  hillside  strewn  with  stones,  an 
intemuiiable  plain  of  sand  ;  worst  of  all,  a  place  would  sometimes 
be  Mvealed  which  was  full  of  suffering,  anguish,  and  hopeless  woe, 
shadowed  with  fears  and  sins.  From  such  prospectfi  I  turned  with 
groaoa  unutterable ;  but  the  air  of  the  accursed  place  would  hang 
about  me  for  days.  These  surprises,  these  strange  turmises  crowded 
in  fast  upon  me.  liow  different  th«  world  was  from  what  the  care* 
lea  foceoaat  of  boyhood  had  pictured  it !  How  strange,  how 
baMtifol,  and  yet  how  terrible !  As  Ufo  went  on  the  beaatj 
and  a  calmer,  quieter  beauty  made  itaelf  revealed ;  in 

ith  I  looked  for  straogr,  impr^ssiw,  haunted  beauties,  things 
that  might  deeply  stir  and  move ;  but  year  by  year  a  simpler, 
BWWter.  healthier  kind  of  beauty  made  itaslf  felt :  such  beauty  aa 
lie*  on  the  bare,  hghtly  washed,  faintly  tinted  hillside  of  winter^ 
all  delioala  greens  and  browns,  so  far  removed  from  the  rich  BDounar 
luxuriance,  and  yet  so  austere,  so  pure.  I  grew  to  love  difleient 
books  too.  In  youth  one  demanded  a  geoarooa  glow,  a  fire  of 
passion,  a  richly  tinged  current  of  emotion ;  but  by  degreea  earn* 
the  love  of  aober,  subdued  reflection,  a  cooler  worid  in  which,  if  one 
ooold  not  raat,  one  might  at  least  travel  equably  and  gladly,  with  a 
far  wider  range  of  experience,  a  larger,  tf  a  fatnUtr,  Itope.  I  grew 
lo  d<mand  leaa  of  the  world,  leas  of  Nature,  less  of  people ;  and 
behold,  a  whole  imnge  of  subtler  nod  gentler  emotions  came  into 
ttght,  hke  the  bine  hills  of  the  distance,  pure  and  low.    The  whole 
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movement  of  the  world,  past  and  present,  became  i 
dear.  I  saw  the  humanity  that  lies  behind  politica 
tional  questions,  the  strong,  simple  forces  that  mov 
•tream  behind  the  froth  and  foam  of  ptersonality. 
believed  that  personality  and  infl aenoe  could  sway  . 
world,  in  later  years  I  have  come  to  »ee  that  the 
fiercest  characters  are  only  the  river-wrack,  the  brok 
torn  graaaes  that  whirl  and  spin  in  the  tongue  o 
flood,  and  that  there  is  a  dim  resistless  force  beh 
marches  on  unheeding  and  drives  them  in  the  fo 
inundation.  Things  that  had  seemed  drearily  tli 
axiomatic,  platitudinal.  showed  themselves  to  be  gr 
tions  from  a  torrent  of  htmiau  eifort  and  mortal  one 
thus  all  the  mass  of  detail  and  human  relation  that  hi 
set  aside  by  the  insolent  prejudices  of  youth  under  thi 
of  business,  came  slowly  to  have  an  intense  and  livii 
I  cannot  trace  the  process  in  detail ;  but  I  became 
fulness,  the  energy,  the  matchless  interest  of  the  v 
vitality  of  a  hundred  tlioughts  that  had  seemed  to 
abstractions. 

Then,  too,  the  greatest  gam  of  all.  there  comes  a  ^ 
In  youth  mistakes  seemed  irreparable,  calamitie 
ambitions  realisable,  disappointments  unbearable, 
himg  like  a  dark  impenetrable  cloud,  a  disappointi 
the  springs  of  life.  But  now  I  have  learned 
often  be  set  right,  that  anxieties  fade,  that  cal 
times  a  compensating  joy,  that  an  ambition  reaU 
pleasurable,  that  a  disappointment  is  often  of  itself  a 
to  try  again.  One  learns  to  look  over  troubles,  insfei 
into  them ;  one  learns  that  hope  is  more  unconqueral 
And  so  there  tiows  into  the  gap  the  certainty  that  « 
more  of  misadventures,  of  unpromising  people,  of  p 
ences  than  one  had  ever  hoped.  It  may  not  be,  na; 
eager,  so  hill-blooded  a  spirit ;  but  it  is  a  serener,  a  mo 
a  happier  outlook.  ^^ 

And  so,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island,  stnE 
of  my  advantages  and  disadvantages,  I  am  inclined 
the  good  points  predominate.  Of  course  there  still 
intensely  human  instinct,  which  survives  all  the  lecture, 
the  desire  to  eat  one's  cake  and  also  to  have  it.  One  \ 
the  gains  of  middle  Ufe  and  not  to  part  with  the  gl 
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*  Tke  tngedy  of  growing  old,*  Mys  a  brilliant  writer,  *  is  the  remain* 
iog  young ;  *  that  is  to  aay,  that  tho  spirit  do«s  not  age  aa  fast  as 
the  body.  The  aorrows  of  life  lie  in  the  imaginatioD,  in  the  power 
to  recall  the  good  days  that  have  been  and  the  old  Bprigbtly 
fodingti ;  and  in  the  {mwer,  too,  to  forecast  the  bIow  overshadowing 
and  dievay  of  age.  But  Lord  Beaoooiifiold  once  said  that  the  wont 
evil  one  has  to  endure  ia  the  anticipation  of  the  calamitieit  that  do 
not  happen  ;  and  1  am  sure  that  the  thing  to  aim  at  m  to  Hvo  as  far 
at  poecible  in  the  day  and  for  the  day.  I  do  not  nw&n  in  an 
epicurean  faahion,  by  taking  prodigally  all  the  pleasure  that  one 
M&  gst,  like  a  apendthrift  of  the  happiness  that  is  meant  to  lost  a 
lifetiine,  bat  in  the  spirit  of  Newman's  hymn  : 

1  do  not  wk  to  M* 
Tbe  "^Mfl*  KSBS  i  one  )-t(<ii  enongfa  for  me. 

1  A  I  find  that  T  am  gwniti!;         ■'■^''i  power,  instinctively, 

I  >i.ill ,  III  making  the  most  of  th>  1  hour,     in  old  day*, 

if  I  bad  a  disagreeable  engagement  ahead  of  mc,  something  to  which 
I  boked  forward  with  anxiety  or  disUk'  '  '  *  •  find  that  it 
potooned  my  cup.    Now  it  is  beginning  t  r  way  :  and 

I  find  myself  with  a  heightened  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  quiet  and 
pcnooful  days  that  have  to  intervene  b>-'  -  ''- -  fateful  morning 
dnraa.    I  used  to  awake  in  the  mnniit:  days  that  wen 

still  my  own  before  the  day  which  I  dreaded,  and  be^n,  in  that 
agitated  mood  which  ua«^  to  accompany  the  return  of  conscioiu- 
ncM  after  sleep,  when  the  mind  is  alert  but  unbalanced,  to  anti- 
cipatA  the  thing  I  fearpd,  and  feel  that  I  could  not  face  it.  Now  I 
tend  to  awake  and  say  to  myself,  '  Well,  at  any  rate  I  have  still 
to-day  in  my  own  hands ; '  and  th«'n  tho  very  day  itaalf  has  a 
hwghtiawd  value  from  tho  feeling  that  thn  uncomfortable  experi- 
enoe  ties  ahead.  I  suppose  that  is  the  secret  of  tlic  placid  enjoy- 
neat  which  the  very  old  ao  often  display.  .They  seem  so  near  the 
daik  gate,  and  yet  so  entirely  indifferent  to  the  thought  of  it ;  so 
abtorbed  in  little  leisurely  tridea,  happy  with  a  childlike  happineas. 
And  thus  I  went  slowly  back  to  OoUege  in  that  gathering  ^ooB 
that  iwldom  fails  to  bring  a  certain  peace  to  the  mind.  The  porter 
sate,  with  his  foet  on  tho  fender,  in  his  comfortable  den,  reading  a 
paper.  The  lights  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  roiirt,  and  tbe 
firelight  flickered  briskly  upon  walls  hung  with  all  the  pisiaant 
«gns  of  youthful  life,  the  groups,  the  family  pbotogc^ilis,  Ike  aaa- 
pended  oar,  the  cap  of  glory.    8o  when  I  entered  my  bodc'lincd 
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rooms,  and  beard  iho  kottie  sing  ite  comfortable  aoq 
and  reflected  that  I  had  a  few  letters  to  write,  aa  l 
to  turn  over,  a  pleasant  Hall  dinner  to  look  forwal 
after  a  space  of  talk,  an  undergraduate  or  two  weia 
over  a  leisurely  piece  of  work,  an  eaaay  or  a  trai 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  mv  disability 
an  elderly  cat,  and  to  feel  that  while  I  had  the  pi 
leisure,  set  in  a  framework  of  small  duties,  there  n 
said  for  Ufe,  and  that  I  was  a  poor  creature  if  I  coald 
content. 

Of  course  I  know  that  I  have  missed  the  nearer 
hearth,  the  home,  the  companionship  of  a  wife,  the  joj 
of  growing  girls  and  boys.  But  if  a  man  is  fathi 
hearted,  he  will  find  plenty  of  young  men  who  are  ( 
paternal  interest,  and  intensely  grateful  for  the  g 
oare  of  one  who  will  listen  to  their  troubles,  their  d 
their  dreams.  I  have  two  or  three  young  friends  wh 
they  are  doing,  and  what  they  hope  to  do  ;  I  ban 
spondents  who  were  friends  of  mine  as  boys,  who 
time  to  time  how  it  goes  with  them  in  the  bigger  w 
like  in  return  to  hear  something  of  my  own  doings. 

And  so  I  sit,  while  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
pleasant  minutes,  and  the  fire  winks  and  crumbles  c 
till  the  old  gyp  comes  tapping  at  the  door  to  learn  ] 
for  the  evening ;  and  then,  again,  I  pass  out  into  t 
lighted  windows  of  the  Hall  gleam  with  the  ana 
glass,  from  staircase  after  staircase  come  troops  of 
figures,  while  overhead,  above  all  the  pleasant  st 
life,  hang  in  the  dark  aky  the  unchanging  stars. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Thk  Iftto  M,  P«rigti&uz,  banker  and  fftthcr  of  Mftdume  Gerard, 
had  be«n,  not  only  a  man  of  buaineas,  but  a  man  of  taatc.  '  Mon 
B«pofl,'  his  villa  on  the  heights  of  Bt.  Symphoririn,  bore  witness  to 
that.  It  WBS  built  in  the  traditional  style  of  Touraine,  its  white 
walls  surmounted  by  a  high  slate  roof  with  conical  towerlets  and 

II  dormer  windows ;  bat  a  frieze  in  low  relief  and  the  delicate 
louldingB  round  the  lower  windows  and  the  doors  were  in  the 
manner  of  the  happiest  moment  of  Louis  XV'I.  A  moment  of 
cultured  taste,  of  phikMophic  enlightenment,  the  white  dawn  of 
a  roaring  blood -red  day.  This  had  been  the  period  of  Madame 
Gerard's  early  youth,  and  through  the  violently  shifted  scenes  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  she  remained  true  to  the  faith  in 
which  she  had  been  reared— a  philosophic  democracy,  a  severe 
republicanism.  Moreover,  her  opinions  were  expreesed  with  a 
franlmeas  and  frequency  which  would  have  had  serious  conse* 
quencea  in  Paris,  and  even  in  Toara  kept  her  family  and  friends 
in  a  simmer  of  agitation.  Bat  if  the  fashion  of  her  mind  remained 
unchanged,  the  fashion  of  her  clothes  was  always  of  the  lateat 
Parisian,  and  made  her  the  envy  and  admiration  of  half  the  ladiea 
in  Touraine.  Her  style  of  beauty,  inherited  from  a  Provencal 
mother,  enabled  her  to  wear  to  advantage  the  short-waisted  and 
■OMitjr  garments  of  the  day,  which  nude  exorbitant  demand*  on 
the  average  female  form.  Bfailanie  Gerard,  although  on  her  way 
to  be  stout,  had  not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  opulence,  and  she  had 
the  fine  massive  throat  and  head  not  infrequently  seen  in  Provence. 
Uer  black  hair  was  bound  with  fillets,  and  as  she  half  rrclinod  on 
a  severely  classical  couch  in  her  low-cut  purple  silk  gown  she 
resembled  a  matron  of  the  Roman  Empire  rather  than  the 
Napoleonic.  Caroline,  although  a  pretty  young  person  enough, 
was  by  no  means  so  handsome  at  her  mother.  This  and  the 
amount  of  her  dowry,  she  would  aay  with  a  laogh,  had  threatened 
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to  be  the  only  two  facta  ever  mentioned  about  her, 
been  in  her  epitaph  had  she  not  averted  the  dan, 
beneU  a  shocking  example  to  every  other  young  lad; 
boorfaood.    Not.  indeed,  that  tjiero  was  anything 
in  her  conduct  or  manners  ;  but  she  was  natural,  she 
WM  witty,  when  to  be  affectedly  modest  and  preteil 
wu   considered   the  only  possible  manner  for  a 
girl. 

The  mother  and  daughter  had  dined  and  were 
on  tbe  terrace  oataido  the  drawing-room  window, 
tcnaoe,  with  a  low  grey  wall  which,  on  the  other 
low,  plunging  down  into  a  walled  garden  which  bo' 
road.  Away  over  tlie  garden  it  looked  towards  t 
and  the  distant  town  of  Tours.  On  a  level  with 
terrace  bouitded  another  garden,  where  clipped  alio 
chestnut  eurroundeii  a  wild  luxuriance  of  bloom  ; 
tree*,  the  Judas  trees,  and  the  lilacs  were  in  flow«rj 
nndemeath  them  the  purple  irises  and  pink  psoi 
ftowan,  the  whole  flowery  host  of  May,  made  a  riot, 
aoent. 

The  mother  had  been  laughing  often  as  Caroli: 
she  had  suddenly  grown  very  Berious. 

'  Does  that  mean,  my  dear  child,*  she  asked, 
beginning  to  look  on  your  cousin  as  a  possible  hasbax 

Caroline  considered  the  point  of  her  foot. 

'  There  are  practical  reasons  why  I  should  do  so  j 
mamma  i ' 

'  Certainly,  my  cliild.' 

*  My  uncle  would  be  very  pleased ;  and  you,  ( 
would  be  enchanted,  would  you  not  ?  * 

Madame  Gerard,  whose  countenance  expressed 
acute  amazement  and  disgust,  replied  with  decency 
'  Enchanted  i     Naturally.    Enchanted,  Caroline.* 
Carohne  raised  her  head  and  showed  her  8p&r' 
dimples,  and  white  teeth. 

*  Oh,  mamma  ! '  she  cried, '  what  a  dreadful  story 
8hc  sprang  up,  shook  her  mother  a  Uttle,  and 
'  You  must  not  tell  stories,  you  do  it  so  badly 

would  be  in  despair  if  I  married  Aristide.     Don't 
shan't.    There  r 

She  threw  herself  into  her  chair  again. 
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'  Bui  really ,  my  darling,*  retained  Madame  Gt^rard,  Bngeriag 
her  bair,  which  Carohiie  had  diaairanged,  '  you  are  very  ill  behaved. 
For  family  roasotw  I,  of  course,  wish  you  to  marry  your  cousin. 
But  aa  you  have  quito  decided  against  Aristide  I  may  as  well  aay 
I  detest  him/ 

'  So  DOW  we  have  done  with  marriage  and  can  talk  of  some* 
thing  lete  tiresome.' 

'  No,  my  child,     .\ri8tide  ia  not  the  only  suitor.' 

*  Let  them  wait.' 

'  They  have  already  waited.  I  have  said  I  would  not  marry 
you  til]  you  were  twenty.  Everyone  thinks  that  ridiculous  enoogh. 
You  will  soon  bo  twenty,  and  wo  must  really  conaider  someone. 
M.  Lefebre  has  been  waiting  two  years.  He  is  an  excellent  fellow, 
woll-brcd,  intclligrnt,  with  a  good  fortune,  and  I  should  he  sorry 
to  disappoint  him.' 

'  You  need  not,  mamma.' 

'  Ah,  Fm  glad  !    You  mean  you  will  marry  him  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all.    I  mean  you  can  marry  him  yoxmelf.* 

*  Caroline!' 
'  He  is  too  old  for  me  ;  and,  besides,  ho  has  all  the  virtues.     I 

only  want  some.' 

'  You  are  imiupportablo  !  My  child,  we  roust  really  be  serious. 
I  cannot  imagine  what  makes  you  so  different  from  other  girlfl.' 

*  You  are  not  exactly  like  other  urim.-n  »in'  you,  mamma  ? 
Then,  other  things,  too,  perhaps * 

There  was  an  alert  masculine  step  un  thu  threshold  of  the 
window,  and  there  came  quickly  over  it  a  masculine  figure  wearing 
n  dark -blue  cost  manifestly  old  and  a  oolUr  byronically  careless. 
Chariesworth  stood  behind  Madame  Gerard.  looking  as  one  at  home 
and  f^d  to  find  himself  there.    She  tamed  round. 

'  Is  it  you,  Charles  ?    Why  did  you  not  oomo  to  dinner  ?  * 
8he  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  kissed  it  with  grace. 

I  ooukl  not    I  had  pupils.* 
I  *  Pupils  I    Yon  always  have  pupils  when  I  want  you.* 
^Charleswoxtii  smiled  a  somewhat  crooked  smile. 

*  As  I  have  olten  told  jam  htian,  I  have  got  to  earn  mf  liviiig.* 
Madame  Oiraid's  royal  manner  reduoed  most  men  to  cringing 
iteness,  and  aeoordiagly  tiis  bJont  onadour  with  which  (%ju4es* 

was  apt  to  braah  saide  har  censores  or  oommanda  was  most 
pleasurable  to  her. 

'  Sit  down,  aad  GaroUae  will  give  you  sons  eofiae.' 
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*  What  a  blessing  you  are  come  ! '  said  Caroline, 
ooffee. 

Iiuenaibly  be  smiled,  a  little  pleased  at  her  n 

oontinucil :  *  Mamma  was  going  to  scold  mc.     She  c 

you  are  bere.' 

'  On  tbe  contrary,  Hadcmoiselle»  now  Charles  j 

help  me  to  make  you  reasonable.     His  opimon,  at 

respect.' 

'  Always — when  it  happens  to  be  the  same  as  my 
And  Caroline's  eyes  met  Charlesworth's  s{>a^kliI^^ 
'  I   am    prepared  to  be  both  judge  and  jury,' 

worth,  straightening  himself.     '  Set  forth  the 

*  Caroline  is  just  going  to  be  twenty ' 

'  Not  till  the  fifth  of  October,'  interrupted  he^ 

'  It  is  now  only  May.' 

Caroline  clapped  her  bands  softly. 

'  In  four  months,  then,  to  be  exact,  she  wjl 

ia  time  that  she  choae  a  husband.' 

CaroUne's  black  lashes  were  veiling  her  eyes, 
Q^rard  was  too  hot  on  the  scent  of  her  own  ideas  f 
change  in  Charlesworth's  countenance.  In  a  mom 
nothing  there  to  observe.  He  was  perhaps  a  aha 
usual,  but  then  he  was  naturally  pale. 

'  It  is  different  in  England,  they  tell  xne.'  Mi 
continued.  *  But  with  us  a  girl  begins  to  be  an  old 
not  married  at  that  age.'  ^m 

'  I  want  to  be  an  old  maid.'  ^| 

CaroUne's  teasing  gaiety  was  all  gone,  and  a] 
suppressed  vehemence. 

'  Want  to  be  an  old  maid ! '  cried  her  motha 
*  You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  my  < 
woman  who  is  neither  a  wife  nor  a  mother  is  a  nullil 
reason  for  her  existence.  It  would  break  my  he 
thing  is  too  absurd  to  discuss.  I  appeal  to  you,  4 
possible  for  a  girl  like  Caroline,  neither  deformed 
and  with  such  a  dowry  as  she  has,  to  remain  anmarrii 

'  It  is  not  possible,  Madame.  And  since  the  thi 
be  done,  the  sooner  Mademoiselle  Caroline  does  it  th« 

The  girl  was  tormenting  an  end  of  the  long  gra 
wore  round  her  waist. 

*  You  hear  that,  Cftroline  ?    Charles  is  quite  right* 
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'  But  1  don't  lilm  tb«  htubAodA  jcn  have  propoaod,  mamxn*.* 
■he  gMped  piteouftly. 

*  NoosonM !  You  find  abjections  to  oveiyonc.  But  admitting 
th«t  your  cousin  i«  inaupportable,  and  M.  Lefcbro  a  little  old, 
]  have  another  vuitor,  quite  a  now  onr,  to  add  to  your  li«t — M.  d« 
NeuviUe.  We  met  him  in  Paris,  Charles,  and  he  was  evidently 
mj  much  taken  with  this  bad  giri,  who.  fur  her  part,  smiled  upon 
him* 

*  Neuville  ?     I— I  never  heard  of  him,' 

'  Carohne  has  not  spoken  of  him.  Come  now  that's  a  good 
«gn.  He  is  young,  charming,  clever,  well-conducted  ;  and  I  know 
that  the  only  reaoon  he  has  not  formally  proposed  is  that  he  has 
no  fortune.' 

*  Preciaely/  her  daughter  broke  in.  '  M.  do  Neuville  has  not 
a  penny.* 

'  Yon  astonish  me,  CaroUnc.  I  did  not  know  you  were  mer- 
eenaiy.' 

'  And  I  did  not  know,  momma,  you  would  want  me  to  do  any- 
thing so  Tvtgar,  80  ordinary,  as  to  gild  tin.'  lilaz^n  u(  u  ruined 
aristocrat.' 

Madame  Gerard  sat  up,  and  her  colour  hci^^htcncd. 

'  I.  Caroline  t  You  accuse  me  of  such  vulgar  social  ambition — 
me  whose  opinions  and  conduct  you  knuw  so  wdl  ?  ' 

The  red  herring  skilfully  drawn  by  Caroline  across  the  trail 
of  the  marriage  question  had  a  complete  temporary  sucoev. 
Madame  Oirard  began  to  teeite  her  social  and  political  creed  with 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis.  She  had  not  nearly  finished  when  a 
manservant  came  out  and  announced  that  a  M.  Bernstein,  sent 
by  M.  Gerard,  was  waiting  to  see  her.  The  mns«  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity  gave  place  at  once  to  the  woman  of 
boaineas. 

*  I  can  see  the  man  here  on  the  terrace,'  iih«  said.  '  You  can 
go  away  aa  far  as  the  cbaatout  alloy  until  I  rail  you,  my  children. 
I  have  aoiMtlilng  to  discuss  with  him,  and  aftcrwarda  we  will  look 
at  his  diamonds.  I  »ha]l  perhaps  choose  some  as  a  wedding  present 
for  Carohne.  I  rely  on  you,  Charles,  to  bring  her  to  reason  on  the 
subject  of  this  marriage.* 

Thfd  dealer  ia  diamonds  and  artidea  ie  vertu  came  on  to  the 
terrace,  his  roogh  beaver  bat  in  hia  band,  bowing,  but  not  too 
much — a  large  man,  aoowwhat  itont,  alow-footed,  and  the  very 
modal  of  a  sober  merchant. 
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Ohikiwoith  «nd  Okrcdino  asimtorBd  juat  ott 
but  at  first  thejr  said  nothing  to  each  other.  The  | 
febeir  thadows  a  long  way  from  them  on  to  the  graa| 
tmglaia  below.  Broad  shade  lay  athwart  the  Icj 
where  in  neat  sloping  rows  the  lush  vegetables,  gnt^ 
purple,  w«ie  poahing  up  from  the  rich,  well-teodoi 
apple -trees,  peats,  and  cherries  were  all  in  bloason^ 
a  wealth  of  lilacs,  mauve  and  white,  and  wioe-4 
either  side  of  the  garden  was  a  sloping  mass  ai  ti 
green,  where  spirea  of  cheatnut  bloom  showed  waxy  « 
■ad  there  a  cedar  or  a  pine  towered  among  them  in  w 
sombrely  aloof  from  the  rapture  and  glor^'  of  apnnj 
Irfjire  ran  a  river  of  light  among  its  islands ;  beyond  it 
of  Tours,  a  range  of  white  Palladian  ironts,  then 
mediaeval  towers  and  slated  roofs  of  the  t-ow^n.  Froi 
all  about  them  came  the  thronging  trills  and  brokt 
birds  taking  a  brief  farewell,  reluctant  yet  joyoui 
Amid  this  orcheatral  tumult  of  voices  from  tuM; 
nightingale  struck  a  richer,  graver  note.  ^M 

CaroUnc  paused  at  the  entrance  to  the  chestn 
leaned  on  the  parapet.  Charleaworth  stood  before  ', 
pale,  with  a  clear  pallor  as  of  a  triumphant  lover  rath< 
who  had  but  a  moment  since  taken  in  his  heart  a 
leas  mortal  because  long  expected.  His  eyes  were  1 
smile  hovered  round  his  refined  and  mobile  mou 
saying  to  himself, '  I  knew  it  must  come.  I  will  take 
After  all,  she  does  not  love  anyone  else.' 

'  So  you  won  the  race,'  said  Carohne. 

She  spoke  in  EngUsh,  for  C^arlesworth  had 
master  as  well  as  tutor  to  her  brothers. 

'  Yes  ;  one  must  win  something,  you  know,' 

*  And  you  won  also  the  favour  of  a  certain  ladyj| 
He  tossed  his  head  shghtly  as  though  throi 

importunate  recollection. 

'  I  hope  not.    But  come,  CaroUne,  it's  snch  a  pezi 

do  let  us  talk  of  something  nice.' 

Caroline  looked  down,  and  her  eyes  fell  on  the  kitcl 
'  Strawberries  are  nice,*  she  said  ;   '  shall  we   td 

berries  ? '  i 

*  Teasing  girl!     There  are  none  to  talk  about;  j| 
are  not  nearly  so  nice  as  books.    Brenton  has  lent  * 
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I  **  IvanluM.^*  If  s  about  Richanl  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  tourna* 
nM&ta,  and  hormit«,  and  outlaws;  in  abort,  it's  the  fineat  thing 
]poo  «ver  read.    Vm  sore  you  should  bo  allowed  to  read  it.' 

*  Perfaapa  I  shall,  beoaoae  it  is  KngUab.  But  I  nball  never  love 
any  other  novel  as  I  love  "  Corinne."  ' 

*  MoBMBM  I     "  Cottnne's  "  ^tty  enough,  but  this— oh  1  it's 
I  finest  book  in  the  wodd.' 
'  There  is  no  tinest  book  in  the  world — no  book  wliich  is  Enesfe 

'lo  everyone.  How  can  I  say  it  1  There  are  books  we  admire  m 
gntt  deal  and  we  also  understand.  Then  tbeie  is  soma  othaz 
book  we  admire  perhaps  a  little  bit  loss ;  but  we  not  only  understand 
it,  the  book  also  understands  us.  For  us,  tJien,  that  is  the  finest 
book  in  the  worki.' 

*  1  see  what  you  mean  ;  bat  you  must  read  **  Ivanboe.'* ' 
'  Thore  is  fighting  in  this  book  ! ' 

*  Plenty  of  fightinR ' 

'Mamma  and  I  hate  fighting.  I  supposo  yon  am  intaMitod 
in  it  because  you  are  a  man.' 

'  Bat  theft's  a  glorious  woman  in  "  Ivanhoe."  A  Jewess  who 
thee  to  jump  out  of  the  window  when  they  put  hor  in  prison,  and 
the  villain  makes  love  to  her.' 

*  I  like  that  well ;  although  mysoli  I  would  Uke  better  to  stnagh 
bin.' 

'  She  couldn't.  Yon  couldn't  with  those  bttle  b«nds.  Unfor* 
tunately  she  was  in  love  with  the  bero,  a  poor  atiok  of  a  fellow. 
But  then  Oswald's  a  wretched  creature ;  CotinM  deserved  to  be 
nnbappy  ixm  falling  in  love  witb  Oswaki.* 

'  No— 00—410 1  I  teU  3roQ  Oonnne  ia  a  pEreat  friend,  m  giwl, 
great  friend  of  mine.    And  I  have  seen  Oswald  also.* 

That  byronio  mik>nl  of  Madame  da  Stael's  had.  stranftly 
enongh,  appeared  to  GaroHne  in  the  gnise  of  a  threadban  scholar 
aad  aaatear  jockey.  *  What  I  do  not  like  is  that  when  Oewald 
went  baek  to  RwglMiH  be  loved  no  more  the  poor  Coiinne.' 

*  Perhaps  I  fcn^Bt  tiie  story,  bat  I  doo't  think  ha  ce— ed  to  low 
her,  only  be  had  the  sense  to  sea  tbat  it  was  not  written  tbey  two 
■hoald  marry  and  hve  happy  ever  after.  Ck>tinne  would  have 
been  wretched  in  England,  and  it  was  impoenble  for  Oswald  to 
abandon  his  country  and  his  datiaa  thefc.* 

'Lovsia  like  the  Bmperor.  "  Impossible  "  is  not  in  his  diolioiiary. 
Wben  a  man  rsasnna  ooUiy  like  tbat  it  is  that  be  does  not  k>ve.* 
AslMwofth  bopn  to  nttar.  and  atopped  abruptly.    Ha  laaaid 
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)iU  elbow  on  the  parapet  and  ran  bis  hand  ihroagh  his  hair 
a  (amiliar  gesture,  concealing  his  faoe. 

There  was  a  minute's  silence,  except  for  the  fluting  and  crying 
o(  birds  and  the  distant  brazen  clangour  of  a  band  on  the  quays, 
where  the  May  fair  was  beginning  to  be  animated.  A  white  cloud 
floated  above  the  town,  flat  beneath  as  a  ship's  keel,  ronnded 
above  like  the  Nluning  crowded  sails  of  a  whole  armada.  Below, 
against  a  belt  of  pale-blue  sky,  the  slated  towerleta  and  ancient 
roofs  of  the  city,  the  high  nave  and  fretted  pinnacles  of  the 
cathedral,  the  dome  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  tall  tower  of  ruined 
St.  Martin's  stood  oat  clear  as  a  monk  might  have  painted  them 
in  a  king's  missal.  Above  the  pale  arcade  of  the  bridge  a  bouquet 
of  tall  trees  on  the  lie  Ancard  waved  deUcate  sprays  of  golden 
green  above  the  full-rounded  verdure  of  the  willows  and  brush- 
wood beneath.  Just  below  where  they  stood  the  gardeners'  huts 
of  the  He  Simon  showed  their  Uttle  red  roofs  among  a  mass  of 
greenery,  all  various  and  all  brilliant  as  coloured  flames.  H^ 
and  there  the  deep-blushing  Judas  trees  thrust  up  their  bloaso: 
and  everywhere  was  powdered  the  white  chestnut  bloom. 

Charlesworth  looked  at  the  cloud. 

'  I  never  saw  the  air  so  clear,'  he  said.     '  Do  you  think  it  can 
be  going  to  rain  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know.  I  will,  at  any  rate,  fetch  my  can  and  water 
my  httle  plants  under  the  house  there.     They  grow  very  dry.' 

'  I  see  your  can.     I  will  fetch  it  for  you.' 

'  No,  no  !     I  go  myself.' 

The  watering-can  stood  a  few  yards  beyond  the  comer  of  fhe 
house  beside  the  stone  basin  of  a  small  fountain  from  which  the 
gardener  had  filled  it.  And  as  each  meant  to  get  it  before  the 
other,  when  they  reached  the  fountain  they  were  running  and 
laughing  as  they  ran  like  children.  Charlesworth  was  first,  and 
pounced  on  the  can  ;  but  he  had  hardly  snatched  it  before  Oaroliav 
took  hold  of  the  other  side,  and  a  splash  of  sparkling  water 
over  her  skirt  and  the  end  of  her  green  waist-ribbon. 

'  Oh,  oh  !     Naughty  !  '  she  cried. 

And  Charlesworth  had  dropped  the  can,  whipped  out  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  was  on  his  knees  wiping  the  frock  and 
the  ribbon,  quite  grave  and  concerned. 

Long,  long  years  after,  when  weightier  things  had  passed  into 
the  penumbra  of  memory  to  both  of  them,  tlMt  trivial  momeat 
atood  out  clear  and  brilliant  as  though  it  had  been  yeaterdaj. 
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Jtt»i  Uuit  alftA^g  ninbeam  od  the  clamp  ol  loth  lilac  and  tbe  pink 
IMB0117  bash,  jast  that  flcetini;  light  aod  bloom  of  one  deeting 
moment,  a  bent  dark  head,  a  bit  of  muslin,  and  a  length  of  ribbon, 
deatined  to  as  much  of  immortality  as  mortal  memory  can 


Bot  they  might  not  lin|B;er.  Singular  as  was  the  liberty  Madame 
Gerard  allowed  her  daughter,  for  a  girl  to  npcnd  a  few  minutM 
with  a  man  uninvigilated  by  tho  maternal  oyc,  was  a  breach  of 
an  eleventh  commandment  which  even  ahe  would  hardly  tolerate. 
Yet  the  glory  of  tho  moment  was  about  them  still  as  they  bent 
over  the  flower  border  along  the  front  uf  the  houac.  They  talked, 
bat  their  words  were  less  than  nothing.  Their  vniocs  were  like 
the  fluting  of  birds,  but  a  part  of  the  muaio  of  the  spring. 

Madame  Ototrd  called  from  the  other  end  of  the  terrace ;  her 
fan  wftved  imperioas.  The  dealer  had  brought  out  sundry  pack> 
«gc»,  Mid  she  was  examining  anaet  diamoml^  with  the  eye  of  a 
connni—eiiT. 

*  I  want  you  to  see  a  clock,'  she  said  to  Charleaworth  in  Engliab. 
'Also  I  pray  that  Caroline   may  not  clasp   her  hands  and  cry. 

'  Mamma,  I  most  have  it ! " ' 

Like  most  ooUeelois,  whatever  their  fortune,  Madan.  i 

>ved  a  bargain.    Charieaworth,  falling  down  giddily    > 
hai^ts  of  his  heart,  looked  at  tho  clock  with  a  rnld  rye,  which, 
howver,  giadoally  kindled  with  a  certain  intcrcHt.     The  face  of 
Om  dock  waa  within  a  lyre  of  gold  and  blue  eitamei ;  the  tthnga 
of  the  lyze  and  a  hoop  of  gold  set  with  fine  paste  surrounding  tho 

t,  formed  the  pendulum. 

'  It  came  from  the  Petit  Trianon,'  said  the  dealer.  '  It  waa  in 
the  diamond  room  of  Mane  Antoinette.* 

*  Ah,  the  infamoua  Auathan  I '  cnad  Madame  GeranL  '  Figure 
it  to  yoaraelf !    Tbe  peo^  are  dyiag  ol  kmger  whUc  she  builds 

If  walls  of  diamonda.* 
Tbera  waa  a  time  whan  Gharksworth  had  endeavoared  to  looeen 
Madamo  04zatd'a  bold  00  tbe  more  absurd  legends  of  her  >-outh. 
Aoooidinglj,  in  hia  presence,  she  gnqwd  them  with  peculiar  firm- 
Walls  of  diamonds!  A  honor,  indaadi*  ha  obaarved  drily. 
*  Yet  Maxia  Antoinette  ia  said  to  have  bad  excellent  taste.' 

*  I  want  yov  to  k}ok  at  thata  diamonda.  Gasoline.*  said  Madnme 
Gerard.    *  I  am  chooaing  the  fineat  to  mako  yon  a  formn  for  joar 

day.* 
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dxAtlecworth  vr&s  opening  the  question  of  the  da 
steia.  ^H 

*  It  was  bought  together  with  other  preGiovl 
ja»r  1803  by  an  English  nobleman,*  said  Bemstd 
friends  in  the  Government  who  warned  him  to  fly  bef( 
of  the  English  travellers,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
behind.' 

Bernstein  mentioned  Lord  Hove's  name  with  eapi 
'  Ask  him  yourself,  sir,  if  it  is  not  true.' 
Charlesworth  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
'  How  can  I  ask  him  ?     I  had  not  his  luck  in  i 
'  And  the  price  of  that  clock  ? '  said  Madame 
Bernstein  showed  hesitation. 

*  At  this  moment.  Madame,  I  am  not  free  to 
in  effect,  mine.  But  under  certain  coQditioos,  a  1 
to  fulfil,  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  this  and  several  oti 
thingfl  formerly  belonging  to  Marie  Antoinette — eel 
bargain.*  i 

*  And  the  conditions  ? '  ^M 

*  I — Mwlame,  I  have  been  already  too  impniden" 
to  whom  these  things  belong  has— has  sentime 
Bourbon  family ' 

Madame  Gerard  made  an  indignant  noise. 

*  And    I   am   a   Repubhcan.     Everyone 
objects  may  not  come  into  my  hands  ! ' 

'  I  do  not  say  that,  Madame.     But  may 
will  not  betray  me  or  my  emploj'ers  !  ' 

*  I  betray  no  one.  But  I  shall  not  promise  to  prot) 
intrigaers.'  ^^ 

Bernstein  proceeded  calmly.  ^^ 

*  Confiding,  Madame,  in  your  promise  not  to  betrat 
I  win  tell  you  why  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  sell  these  thi 
possessor  wishes  them  first  to  be  offered,  at  a  certain  ptit 
to  one  whom  he  styles  the  chief  of  the  Bourbons  now  i 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias.* 

Madame  Gerard  laughed. 

'  To  Prince  Ferdinand  ?    That  will  be  a  very  uaeleM 

'  You  think,  Madame,  that  the  Prince  will  not  buy  ^ 

*  I  am  8iu«  he  will  not.    He  has  verv  little  money 
taste.'  '  ^ 

Bernstein  appeared  annoyed. 
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'  Then  I  bIuU  have  them  on  my  hands  for  Heaven  knows  how 
long,  sinoe  I  hear  it  is  extremely  diflicnlt   to  get  the  entrie  to 
^Valen^y.' 

'  For  the  moment  TaUeyrand  himself  is  there,  and  on  Monday 

re  are  going  to  stay  at  a  chateau  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  is 

keoUootor,  like  myself,  and  if  you  will  write  direct  to  the  Prince 

Beoerente — not  to  the  Governor,  you  tmdcrstond — I  will  t<'ll 

him  that  you  have  some  admirable  things  to  dispose  of,  and  under 

what  conditions  you  are  soiling  thorn.' 

'  Tell  Talleyrand  ?    Tell  the  Prince  do  Bcnevento  ?    Madame  ! 

I  implore  yon ' 

'  Don't  be  afraid.     Talleyrand  is  a  gentleman,  ho  is  not  a  police 

•gent.     He  will  be  amused,  as  I  am.     But  tirst  let  us  talk  about  the 

ice  of  the  clock  which  I  wish  to  buy — when  Phnco  Ferdinand  of 

"course  has  looked  ut  it  and  told  us  all  how  much  rather  he  would 

have  one  with  a  bronxe  eagle  on  the  top  to  remind  him  of  our 

gnMiou  Emperor.' 

TIm  baigaining  began.  Bernstein  d'Haguerty  made  it  serious 
to  intenst  the  lady,  yet  left  the  price  both  of  the  diamonds 
and  the  dock  low  enough  to  give  her  a  sense  of  victory.  But 
t'harlesworth,  who  was  wont  to  throw  himself  with  energy  into 
any  business  matter  which  concerned  Madame  O^rard,  sat  there 
•laoet  silent  and  looking  as  though  such  a  clock  as  that  of  the 
infotaoua  Austrian  oouUl  bo  bought  any  day  <<>  tl.<^  Run  ,]o  Com* 


A  manservant  was  summoned  to  c«rry  tl  M.  Bern 

sletn's  oarriagc,  and  Madame  Gerard  t'lri  ...,jany  him 

into  the  house  and  write  a  note  to  hci  -in-law.  who  had 

■ent  tke  dealer  to  her  house.     When  BeniMtutu  was  out  of  e*nhot 
•Iw  paoaed  and  look«<i  back. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  tnatter  with  you,  Charici,  this 
evening ;  you  are  as  mute  aa  a  fish.  I  hope  it  means  you  have 
uaed  op  four  •loqiitoott  oo  Carobnc  with  regard  to  Iter 
marriage.' 

Charieswortb.  the  cool,  tko  M4(*po«MMwd,  started,  blushed, 
Btinnnmrwd  : 

*M>d>m»—I— 1  have  said  nothing— ootJiing  on  that  subject.' 

'  Ah«  floilA  1  *  exokimed  the  lady  sharply,  and  went  into  Iha 
Miefi,  where  the  was  vittUa  at  tlie  irindow  :  a  aumptuoua  figure 
in  purple  silk  and  a  white  feather  wrap,  seated  at  her  satin-wood 
WfliiDf -table.    There  wa«  a  pauae.    The  young  peopb  al  Umng 
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Mch  othar,  And  CbarlMworth's  he«d  was  bent.    Whea  he 

it  his  face  waa  set  eoverely.  and  he  spoke  in  a  voice  which  wm 

almoet  harsh. 

*  CaruUne,'  he  said  in  EngUsh,  '  I  have  known  you  since  you 
were  a  child,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  console  yonr  mother  for 
the  son  she  has  lost.  Yet,  after  all,  I  am  not  yoar  brother,  and  on 
a  point  so  delicate  as  that  of  your  marriage  I  can  only  say  that 
you  had  better  do  what  is  always  done  in  your  country — that  is, 
be  guided  by  the  advice  of  your  elders.* 

Caroline  was  pulling  a  posy  to  pieces. 

*  If  I  had  done  so  I  should  have  married  my  cousin  Axiatid 
You  think  that  would  be  pleasant  for  me  "i ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  with  emphasis. 

'  Or  51.  Lef^bre,  who  is  good — so  good — thirty-aeven  years," 
a  httle  fat ! ' 

*  Well,  well !    But  this  M.  de  Neuville  now.    What  is  he  Uke  ? ' 
CaroUne  paused  and  sniffed  at  her  mutilated  posy  before  aha 

aitawered  : 

'He  is  perhaps  twenty-five  years.  He  is  what  yoa  call  a 
charming  boy,  not  quite  handsome,  but  aristocrat,  with  such  &u 
white  bands ' 

*  Fine  white  hands  I    Like  a  woman.' 
'  No,  not  at  all.     He  is  serious,  a  philosopher.     He  was  br 

up  in  America  and  has  the  republican  opinions.  That  is  why 
mamma  likes  him ;  but  I  Uke  him  because  he  has  a  pretty  voice  and 
is  musical.' 

Charlesworth  had  almost  exclaimed,  'I  hate  musical  mcAJ 
but  restrained  himself. 

'  Then  if  you  like  him  so  much.  Caroline,'  he  said  in  a  le\ 
voice,  '  pray  marry  him.     Your  mother  will  be  pleased,  you 
be  pleased,  and  the  fellow  himself  will  be  as  pleased  as  Punch  no 
doubt.' 

'  I  cannot  marry  him,'  replied  Caroline  in  a  small  voice. 

*  Why  not  ?  '  sternly. 

*  Because  I  shall  never  love  him.* 
'  Never'a  a  long  day.      I  don't  pretend    to  understand  tha 

business,  but  I  dare  say  you'll — you'll  love  him  well  enough  when 
you're  married  to  him,' 

*  No,  no,  no  !  I  shall  never  love  him.' 
'  You  say  that  because  you  are  a  httle  girl,  and  don't 

anything  about  love' 
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•  Bat  I  do/ 

'  Good  H«Aven«  ! '  be  ezclftimed.  '  Impouible !  Why,  who 
could  it  be  ?  YoQ  wero  not  long  in  Paris ;  your  mother  never 
oientioned  &nyonA  eUc  there,  and  here — I  can't  think  of  anyone 
\  you've  met  hero Don't  talk  noneenae,  Carrie  I ' 

Caroline  juropMl  up,  scntterinB  her  flowers,  clasp«d  hor  hands 
and  broke  into  a  fit  nf  ncrvotu  laughter.  She  want  so  quickly 
towards  the  house  that  she  almost  ran,  and  as  sha  pawed  behind 
Charlesworth, '  Oh,  stupid,  stupid  1 '  she  cried  to  his  back,  between 
a  laugh  and  a  sob. 

He  turned  momentarily,  and  saw  her  passing  in  at  the  window, 
her  handkerchief  pressed  to  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CSABUflWORTR  sat  on,  motionless  as  a  stone.  He  could  not  trust 
himself  to  move  so  much  as  an  e3relid— darad  hardly,  indeed,  think 
of  what  had  happened.  It  waa  80m«thing  «xquixite,  }'et  of  the 
nature  of  a  catastrophe — Uke  an  angelic  visitation  announcing 
death.     As  yet  the  glory  of  the  angel  was  round  about  him. 

Caroline,  seated  at  the  tall  piano,  was  playing  briUiantly  when 
Madame  Oirard  came  out  again.  She  spoke  on  indifferent  matters, 
and  he  answered  mechanically.  Twilight  was  falling,  and  the 
voices  of  the  mghtingalee  roae  now  alone  from  the  depths  of  the 
blossoming  groves  like  bubbling  springs  of  joy,  Uke  sudden  foun- 
tains of  mysterious  and  sorrowful  yearning.  Then,  from  the  room 
within,  a  deeper  human  note  answered  the  nightingales— the  cry 
^ft  of  Orpheus  to  Eurydioe.  music  uplifting  simple  words,  such  as 
^1  sny  day  may  fall  from  any  lipa,  and  pouring  through  them  all  the 
^K/«|m  inexprcsaiblo  passoa  of  tlie  human  heart 
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Wken  that  voice,  at  once  of  triumph  and  of  lamentation,  hi 
lilMlheil  itself  away  into  silence,  (1mr!(>Hworth  rcise  abruptly,  as 
oua  rinng  from  a  dream. 

'  Good-night,'  ho  said  to  Madame  Gerard ;  '  1  will  not  disturb 
Ckfofine.' 

Ba  kaaaed  her  hand  and  went  by  a  covered  flight  of  steps  into 
iha  garden  beWw,  and  ao  by  a  path  hidden  among  lilacs  and  chest' 
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nuts,  to  the  gate  in  the  vail  which  led  on  to  the  white  i 
the  Loire.    It  is  an  old  suburban  road,  having  no  remimsoence  of 
the  country,  but  edged  by  time-worn  walla  of  villa  gardens 
low  walls  and  high,  grey  roofs  of  old-world   houses.      Yet 
Btretched  vacant  in  the  twilight  save  for  a  belat«d   family 
hastening  away  towards  the  fair  whose  red  lights  began  to 
along  the  iiistant  lines  of  the  quays. 

Charlesworth  leaned  against  a  low  wall  above  the  river  bank 
and  looked  up  at  the  famiUar  house  on  the  height.  In  that  bovse 
he  had  been  received,  first  hospitably  as  a  young  and  pasuooats 
pilgrim  to  the  Land  of  Liberty,  then  with  protecting  warmth  as  a 
captive  treacheroujsly  snared  in  that  very  land.  In  return  he  had 
undermined  the  happiness  of  his  benefactress  through  the  heart 
of  her  daughter.  He  knew  Caroline,  her  masculine  determination, 
her  girhsh  recklessness  of  consequence ;  and  to-night  he  knew  his 
own  heart  also,  how  ready,  how  certain,  to  play  his  honour  false. 
His  Ufe,  he  thought,  was  of  such  a  frustrate  kind  as  it  would  be 
contemptible  in  him  to  value  highly.  A  man  without  fortune  or 
connections,  ho  was  yet  one  of  those  whose  success  Nature  herself 
Beems  to  have  assured  :  and  through  the  years  of  his  boyhood  and 
early  manhood  she  had  kept  her  promise.  He  had  been 
successful,  very  ambitious,  very  sure  of  himself,  a  little 
temptuous  of  others.  And  this  was  the  end.  At  thirty  he  waa  a 
half-starved  teacher,  sometimes  of  EngUsh,  sometimes  of  the 
classics,  in  a  French  provincial  town.  Nor  was  there  any  reaaon' 
able  prospect  of  a  change  in  his  condition  while  yet  there  was  time 
to  redeem  the  wasted  years.  Already,  before  to-night,  Hamlet's 
question  was  a  familiar  one  in  his  soul's  debate. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  In  leas  than  an  hour  play  would 
begin  at  the  English  Club.  Featherstoue  would  be  there,  never  to 
temper  since  the  loss  of  his  thirty  napoleons,  and  waiting  a  pm- 
raised  revenge.  He  might  get  one  that  would  surprise  hinu  If  a 
gamester  loses  more  than  he  can  pay  he  has  an  o{)en  re-ason 
blowing  liis  brains  out,  and  no  woman  need  suppose  herself  smii 
with  his  blood.  The  shock  to  Caroline  would  doubtless  be 
but  she  was  young  and  healthy  ;  she  would  get  over  it  and  mi 
the  man  chosen  by  her  family.  For  himself,  to  leave  her  th' 
without  expression,  without  explanation,  would  be  bitter  ini 
'  But  in  the  grave  there  is  no  remembrance.' 

Or,  again,  if  the  verdict  of  the  cards  were  favotumblA,«  daepe* 
rate  man  with  a  hundred  napoleons  in  his  pocket  might  somahow 
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Ioo0«n  the  t«elh  «r«a  of  tlu*  great  tnp,  aad  80  win  out.  Let  tho 
cards  dedde. 

He  WM  in  tbc  mood  wh«n  the  w»ldng  mind  &nnihiliit««  Time 
fts  effectually  as  does  his  who  sleeps  and  dreams.  Bnt  when  he 
rettjrncd  to  the  every-dsy  world  the  jtnng  moon  had  brightened 
in  thp  violet  wcet.  and  white  points  of  light  had  crowded  one  by 
one  into  the  dim  axnre  overhead.  Unseeing  and  unseen  of  him 
Caroline  stood  on  the  high  terrace,  and  her  dreams  were  other 
than  his. 

'  Come  in.  my  child ! '  cried  Madame  Gerard  from  the  sahn. 
*  Do  you  want  to  catch  a  dreadful  cold  ? ' 

Caroline  came  in  obediently.  She  let  the  servant  close  the 
windows,  but  would  ant  fiermit  the  curtains  to  be  drawn.  Wax 
candka  were  lighted— Madame  Gerard  loved  light — in  sconces  and 
girandoles,  and  their  unveiled  brightness  streamed  out  upon  the 
dark.  Charlesworth,  as  he  turned  to  look  onw*  mf)n^  on  Turoline's 
home,  saw  it  thus,  beaconing  from  the  height. 

'  Why  did  n«arli?«  go  aw  ■  i     .  ;  i     -iline, 

'1  don't  know.     He  is  iv  .   :  ...    -.     ,  --;.^.     i  ti.'ld  liiiu  to 

be  toie  and  take  some  of  Dr.  Gobert's  baric  and  steel  mizturo.  but 
I  suppose  he  will  not  do  so.* 

Madame  Gerard  was  writing  again  at  the  satin*wood  table. 

*  I  wish  you  would  sit  down,  CaroHne,  instead  of  wandering 
about  like  a  troubled  spirit,*  iibo  said  impatiently. 

*  That  is  just  what  1  am,  mamma^-a  troubled  spirit.* 
.s«Madame  Gerard  looked  up  and  saw  her  girl  was  pale. 

*  You  are  worried  abont  your  marriage,  my  child  ?  * 

*  Yes,  very  much  worried.' 

Madame  Ofrard's  heart  relented,  bat  her  reason  bade  her  be 
finn.  Hhe  stood  up  and  sealed  a  letter  very  neatly  with  violet 
seaKng'Wax  and  a  cornelian  teal. 

*  I  thought  yon  had  more  good  sense.  You  expect  in  marriage 
tUngi  you  have  nri  right  to  cxfieet.  Do  you  suppoee  I  wa« 
in  lore  with  your  fathor  ?      Never !     Yet  we  made  an  excellent 

After  ber  mother  had  finished  scmfing  the  letter,  and  had  seated 
f  npeelaiit,  Caroline  stopped  in  her  paang. 

*  Were  yoo  not  unhappy,  then,  when  )'ou  had  to  marry  papa  1  * 
'  Unhappy  T    Certainly  not.    I  was  enchanted  at  being  married , 

as  a  young  girl  ought  to  be.* 

Caroline  tiembled,  but  she  went  on ; 
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*T1i«a.  I  rappoM,  70a  did  not  love  someone 
mArried  papa  7  ' 

'  What  an  idea !  How  cotdd  I  ?  I  was  a  joaog  { 
I  could  not  love  anyone  elae.' 

'  But  i!  you  had  loved  another,  mamma,  wou] 
been  a  no  for  yuu  to  marry  papa  ? '  , 

'  What  is  the  use  of  talking  such  nonsense,  Ol 
Ditu !  No,  you  cannot  have  the  face — tell  me  aX  \ 
mean.' 

Madame  Gerard  spoke  in  a  cretoendo,  and  gn 
almost  menacingly. 

Caroline  pressed  her  clasped  hands  against  h( 
WAS  shaken  with  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

'  Yes,  it  is  true.  I  love  someone  I  cannot  mai 
help  it.* 

'  You  love  someone  ! '  cried  Madame  Gerard  \ 
terrible  voice.  *  You,  a  young  girl,  you  dare  to  telj 
you  arc  not  ashamed  of  it ! ' 

Caroline  did  not  answer,  and  she  broke  out  again 

'  What  a  generation  !  What  times !  Wretchl 
you  do  not  even  blush  for  it  ?  Tell  me,  I  insist,  t^ 
someone  you — think  you  love.'  ^| 

'  0  mamma ! '  panted  Caroline,  "  you  must  kn<n« 
it  be  except — except  one  you  yourself  love  as  a  son.* 

'  Charles  ! '  shrieked  Madame  Gerard.  *  No,  it  \ 
Do  not  tell  me  it  is  Charles.' 

Caroline  collected  herself.  Her  voice  was  low,  1 
firmly.  ^  Yes,  it  is  he.  You  have  let  me  see  him 
day  since  I  was  a  Uttlo  girl.  Such  aa  he  is,  how  coul( 
him  ?  ' 

"  What  treason  !  What  an  ungrateful  wretch  j 
have  done  for  him  he  has  dared  to  make  love  to  my  A 

'  Never !    Not  a  word— not  even  a  look.'  ' 

'  Then  he  does  not  love  you ' 

'  He  does  love  me.    I  know  it.* 

'  You  cannot  know  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  it.*       \ 

'  I  understand  your  not  believing  it,  for  I  am  i 
being  loved  by  Erskine  Charlesvrorth.  All  the  M 
me.'  I 

She  spoke  calmly,  in  fact  obstinately.  Madame  i 
rang  through  the  room  :  j 
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'HonBtnos!  Abiani!  He  dars  not  lore  you--«n  Englub- 
man * 

'  You  said  ioilajr,  mamma,  all  men  were  equals,  even  nagro«i. 
la  an  Englishman  worao  than  a  negro  1 ' 

'  Be  tilent,  Caroline  ;  y^ou  arp  insolent.' 

Madame  O^rard  paused,  wortcing  up  a  storm  of  fury.  But  before 
it  waa  consummated  another  storm  buntt  on  hern  from  without,  a 
tempest  of  passion  and  tears.  Caroline  flung  herself  down,  her 
face  in  her  mother's  lap.  her  arms  round  h«^r  mother's  waist. 

*  Mamma,  mamma,  be  kind  to  me.  I'hink  how  I  must  suffer. 
I  I  love  him— I  love  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  shall  never  be 
I  allowed  to  marry  him.  I  adore  him,  and  you  wont  me  to  marry 
^another.* 

^B    *  My  daughter,  my  poor  daughter!'  cried  the  agonised  mother, 
^Bwbat  a  misfurtune  ! '    And  her  tears  also  began  to  flow. 
^RF     '  ChariM  must  go  awsy  at  once,*  she  said  presently,  weeping  for 
I       him,  for  Caroline,  and  hemelf. 

'  Do  not  send  him  away.    You  do  not  know  Charles.' 

'  I— I  do  not  know  Charles ! ' 

'  Ho  will  kiU  himself.* 

"  My  poor  child,  at  any  rate  I  know  men.  1  assure  you  thoy 
do  not  kiU  themselves  for  these  things.' 

And  at  that  moment  Charlesworth  stood  in  his  own  shabby 
room  taking  liia  pistols  from  their  dnsty  hidi:       ' 

Madame  Otoud's  daughter  was  the  appi  r  eye.    Whtn 

Charlesworth  had  first  known  her  she  had  had  an  eldest  son,  who, 
if  not  dearer,  had  by  virtue  of  his  sex  held  out  to  her  a  prospect 
of  heeacr  interest.  He  had  embraced  with  ardour  republican  and 
democratic  principles  at  a  time  when  they  weiw,  if  not  wholly  for* 
gotten,  much  in  the  nhadr.  Ncvertlteleas,  the  coDschptton  had 
MB*d  him  to  make  one  of  the  holooAOtt  of  the  eTeriaating  war. 
The  Kmpire  had  also  robbed  her  of  her  younger  son,  separating 
him  from  her.  not  by  death,  bat  by  a  diflerenoa  of  opinion  which  to 
her  was  hardly  mare  tolerable.  He  had  flung  himself  on  the  side 
of  militaritra  with  thr  same  nolence  with  which  his  mother  espoused 
her  own  opinions  ;  and  to  Madame  G^xard  the  man  who  saw  pubUc 
affairs  from  a  different  angle  to  benelf  waa  neowaurily  a  knave  or 
a  fool,  or  both. 

Charlesworth,  in  spite  of  the  great  disillnaioniDent  brought  by 
his  luekleaa  visit  to  Praooa,  atiU  ahwad  her  gwaral  principles, 
although  with  a  British  and  maaailine  tempaiance  of  mind.    And 
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it  WM  beoMMS  be  wm  an  Englishman  that  she 
to  to  intimate  a  place  in  her  family  ;  for  it  i 
stood  that  4Q  BogUahman'R  attitude  towards  m 
from  that  of  Continental  men ;  and  Madame  C 
ligencc  had  enabled  her  to  apprehend  that,  bei 
■till  wa»,  there  waa  not  a  grain  oC  gallantry  < 
friendabip  and  admiration  for  her.    But  she 
the  particular  tone  of  mind  which  made  bis  rd 
impeccably  platouic  would  not  prevent  him  falliiM 
daughter.     And  that  Caroline,  so  aenaible,   so  ■ 
folliwi,  oould  cooxmit  the  fully  of  falling  in  love  m 
had  never  occurred  to  her  as  poeaible.     Her  own 
manifest  to  her  that  uight  aa  she  sat  alone  in  hi 
eyes  absently  fixed  on  the  long  mirror,  which  M 
some  woman  becomingly  draped  in  a  white  wrap| 
with  long  black  hair.     Her  heart  was  full  of  grief 
ksr  daughter,  for  Charlesworth,  and  for  herself. 
her  own  youth,  and  how,  like  every  mother 
dstennined  that  her  daughter's  should  be  at  oi 
blameless.     Now  custom  and  feeUng  aasiired  her 
been  guilty  of  an  outrage  on  the  proprieties  of 
would  have   been  incapable.    What,  in   comparisi 
obvious  and  platonic  flirtations  as  that  which  had 
name  with  Talleyrand's  ?     There  had  been  one  real 
in  her  Ufe,  one  real  passion  running  its  unnoticed  o 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Madame  la  Guillotine,  and  go 
wagged  only  of  her  doings.     It  was  she  who  hadj 
Q^rard  of  her  lover.    And  so  strange  and  fevered ^^| 
time  of  the  Terror  appear,  so  cut  ofi  from  the  nomH 
world,  both  before  and  after,  that  it  was  no  wonder  ii 
episode  seemed  to  be  cut  off  with  the  rest.     But  to-nj 
lection  of  Caroline  clinging  round  her  waist,  and  oi| 
love  him,  I  adore  him !  *  recalled  the  image  of  a| 
woman,  one  dark  night,  dashing  herself  against  the ' 
a  prison  until  her  hands  bled  and  her  forehead  was  brui| 
Gerard's  anger  died  away  in  sighs.    Caroline,  too,i 
herself  against  a  wall,  of  a  nature  immaterial,  yet  i 
So  at  first  it  appeared ;  but  Madame  Gerard's  reveq 
one,  and  it  was  not  only  the  image  of  Love  that  the  | 
her  youth  brought  before  her  ;  it  was  also  her  youthi 
enthusiasms.    At  length  she  said  to  the  woman  in  th^ 
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*  What  then,  H41oue  Uerard  ?  Thou  also  art  become  Uie  slave 
and  the  tyrant  of  oiutom  and  vuporstition.  ready  to  aaoiifioe  Uia 
beiog  dearest  to  thee  on  the  altar  of  a  prejudice.  Liberty,  EqoaHty, 
Ftrntaniity  are  to  thee  empty  wordjt,  and  tho  teachings  of  the  im- 
mortal  Jean<Jacques  are  forgotten.  If  Charles  wcro  a  Frenchman, 
if  he  had  fortune  or  position,  wooldst  thuu  not  chouse  him  before 
all  others  for  ('aroline  ',  In  loving  him  she  follows  the  dictates  of 
Nature.  He  is  virtuous,  he  is  formed  to  make  her  an  excellent 
husband,  and  thee  abo  an  exoeilent  son.  Let  tts  shake  off  the 
jrokc  of  pa*judicc  ;  let  us  follow  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  do  all 
that  is  in  our  power  to  make  two  virtuous  personit,  who  lov-e  each 
other,  happy.' 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


Tbb  English  Club  at  Tour*  prid«*d  itself  on  it«  res])4jctability.  Men 
raeh  as  Captain  Brenton,  the  Bursar  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
uk)  Mr.  (Chester  playml  their  quiet  rubber  of  whint  there  evening 
after  evening  ;  and  if  occasionally  some  young  man,  intolerably 
weary  of  this  w>nfinc<i  and  drramdiko  exist^'nce,  played  higher 
than  he  could  rightly  afford  to  play,  the  stakes  were  still  low. 
Butaince  anxious  and  influential  ri'lations  had  procured  the  removal 
o(  the  heir  of  Upperdalo  from  profligate  Verdun  to  respectable 
Tours,  there  had  been  an  upward  tondrnry  in  the  young  men's 
■takes,  and  games  of  a  more  gambling  nature  had  made  headway. 
The  matter  had  been  talked  over  by  the  elders  of  the  club,  whoae 
annojanoe  was  th«  greater  because  Erskine  Charlesworth,  a  man 
who,  to  spite  of  poveitj  and  comparative  youth,  hn*!  won  himaolf 
a  Wiading  place  in  the  English  oommunity,  was  among  the  ofle&dexB. 
He  had  won  thirty  napoleons  from  KeatherstoBe  the  pceoeding 
week,  and  althnngh  tti  the  heir  of  l^ppenlale  such  a  sum  was  ■ 
trifle^  to  most  of  the  young  men  in  the  club,  certainly  to  Chariie* 
worth,  tltirty  Dapofoona  represented  much.  To^ght  Feathentone 
had  oUimcd  hia  rev«oge,  and  it  was  admitted  that  Charlesworth 
could  not  be  asked  to  deny  it ;  bnt  afterwards  step*  most  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  club  being  turned  into  a  gambling  oatablishment, 
like  the  one  for  the  English  at  Verdun,  so  ejrnieaHy  smiled  on  by 
the  neoeh  Goremment. 

The  olab  was  estabhshed  in  a  wing  of  the  ievrateenth*oentiir7 
hoQMribe  Maieon  Prad'honune,  rented  by  tho  De  Ferriets,  and  the 
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Buon  do  Forriet  bad  fonncriv  ttctod  to  it  in  the  c*p«< 
Undlord.  partlj  of  manager.  But  he  was  now  scldi 
Tbo  card  •room  was  a  Urge  room  on  the  first  floor,  ' 
high,  heavily  framed  casement  windows  which  loob 
front  courtyard  of  the  house.  The  poUshed  floor  wal 
wa«  fumiahcd  only  with  small  baize-covered  tablea  ani 
fiddle-baoked  chairs.  It  was  fairly  full,  althongh  the 
hot  and  so  still  that,  although  the  window  was  wic 
candlcA  burnt  quite  steadily  on  the  small  table  close  t 
window  at  which  Featherstone  and  Cbarlesworth  n 
At  the  whist-tablcs  the  silence  of  the  room  was  brokel 
between  two  deals,  by  a  discussion  of  the  cards  and  ti 
at  that  particular  table  not  a  word  broke  the  ailenee  • 
necewiary  to  the  game.  The  whist-playera  looked  ft 
quiringly  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Chester  in  partj 
stakes  were  not  on  the  table,  and  he  would  have  been  | 
what  the  scores  they  were  marking  represented.  T| 
were  very  clearly  seen,  and  he  judged  Featherstone  j 
by  his  expression.  Charlesworth's  was  as  close  as  a  q 
profiles  were  visible  enough,  too,  from  the  courtyard  U 

Bernstein  drove  up  to  the  high  stone  gateway  whs 
the  courtyard  from  t^e  street  and  descended  from  a  j 
with  a  lumbering  gait  very  different  from  that  of  Count] 
While  busying  himself  with  paying  the  coachman  and 
his  packages  he  overheard  a  conversation  betweed 
yellow-faced  Sam  Venning  and  a  man  with  the  air  oj 
rather  than  a  groom,  but  dressed  in  something  as  muo^ 
an  English  groom's  dress  as  could  be  procured  in  Toux^ 

'  Blest  if  that  ain't  that  beggarly  Chawlesworth  sittil 
playin'  with  my  mawster  as  if  he  were  a  lord,  and  ufl 
gwidge  of  sich,  too.'  ■ 

*  I  never  'card  Mr.  Cbarlesworth  use  no  Langwid  j 
Sam,  in  his  slow  way.  "E'a  like  Captain  Brenton,  ] 
don't  'old  with  hoatbs.' 

*  I  ain't  complainin'  of  damns,'  returned  the  grool 
with  gentlemen  we  gets  used  to  'em.  But  one  day  la4 
'ere  Chawlesworth  hacshally  C4ill8  up  my  mawster,  as 
'e'd  ha'  been  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  says  to  him  :  **1 
Featherstone,  if  I'm  to  ride  your  mare  on  Wedneada]| 
of  jors  must  hobey  my  borders,  d'ye  see  I  '*     And  a 
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tmldn*  it  as  in«ok  m  milk.     I'd  have  given  notioe  at  onest  if  w«*d 

ha*  been  at  'ome.* 

Benutein  called  Ham  to  help  him  carry  hiA  boxes  apataira,  and, 

aa  they  ascended  the  shallow  »tcps  to  the  door,  he  asked  in  English, 

with  a  foreign  accent : 

'  Do  se  young  gsntlemen  at  do  clab  play  high  \  ' 

'  Not  b«(ore  this  Mr.  Feathentone  come/  returned  Sam. 

*  Mr.  Cbarlevort  play  wid  him  ?  ' 

'Yes,  sir.  Mote's  the  pity;  a  aioe>«poken  young  gentleman, 
like  him  with  more  brains  than  money,  to  go  playing  with  one  as 
is  jost  the  hoppooite.' 

'But  BometimfeB  de  brains  dey  get  d«  money,  bey  Sanv 
•oggMted  Benatem. 

*  Nay,  the  devil's  luck  goes  to  his  own,  tnaster.' 
Bernstein  opened  the  aitting*n>om  door  with  a  key  which  h* 

carried  in  his  pocket,  and  bade  Sam  set  the  boxes  just  within  it. 
He  then  searched  the  inner  bedrooms,  but  found  no  Patrick  Dillon. 
The  windows,  which  were  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  oard-room, 
wen  open,  and  without  kindling  a  light  he  poeted  himaelf  at  one 
commanding  the  window  at  which  Feathorstone  and  Charlesworth 
aat,  and  so  near  that  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  their  voices,  and 
even  their  wonls,  were  audible  when  they  spoke.  D'Hagnerty 
wiahed  to  observe  Charieswortb.  and,  if  the  opportunity  served,  to 
draw  him  into  the  oonspiratom'  apartments  that  very  evening. 
The  wing  of  the  houae  dedicaUxl  to  the  club  was  ostensibly  shut  off 
from  tlie  central  bkwk  since  the  Baron  de  Ferriet  had  Mt  Toun ; 
but  locked  doon  aeldom  proved  baxxieis  to  D'Hagnerty.  and  he 
had  toon  penetrated  to  and  explored  the  wing.  This  not  so  much 
for  a  definite  pnrpoee  as  from  a  genenl  diaiike  to  inhabiting  a 
house  which  held  secrets  for  bim. 

Presently  Patrick  alipped  in  by  the  side  door,  still  in  bis  own 
clothi^ft,  a  candle  in  hia  hand.  The  Count  stepped  up  to  him 
|aickly  and  blew  it  oaU 

'  Pardon !    But  those  dab  windows  rake  ua.' 

'  Then  why  not I '  began  Pateiek. 

'  Han  !  I  want  no  qnesttons.  or  I  wonki  be  asking  tlMu  my^ 
■elf.    Look!' 

The  Count  drew  PatnrK  tn  mc  wiimIow. 

'WeU!' 

D'Uaguerty  oonttnued  low : 

*  You  eoe  the  fellow  here  in  tbe  window,  pUjing  with  hie  (ace 
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tiuB  way  1    That's  Charlesworth.  our  man.     I  want  to  get  hold 
him  to-night.' 

•  And  if  he's  lost  money,'  observed  Patrick,  '  he'll  be  themoR 
glad  to  make  our  acqaaintauoe.* 

*  But  be  hanged  if  I  can  teli  whether  he  has  or  has  not,'  grombled 
the  Count. 

Featherstone  was  marking  hia  score. 

'  It  stands  four  against  three,'  he  Haid  in  a  tone  involuntarily 
exultant,  for  he  had  been  losing  earlier  in  the  evening. 

Charlesworth  s^ioke. 

'  Yet  at  tliis  rate  you  won't  get  your  revenge  before  the  cluh 
doses.     Will  yon  double  the  stakes  ?  ' 

The  spectators  at  the  neighbouring  window  did  not  hear  what 
Charlesworth  said  ;  but  the  suggestion  and  the  assent  to  it  caught 
the  ear  of  Captain  Brenton,  who  repeated  it  to  the  three  men  at 
his  table,  all  members  of  the  club  committee. 

The  game  in  the  window  began  to  move  more  and  more  rapidly. 

Featherstone  held  all  the  cards.     The  spectators  in  the 
window  noted  tables  getting  empty  and  groups  drifting  towi 
Featherstone  and  Charlesworth  to  watch   the  game.     The 
were  playing  for  sums  that  mattered — to  one  of  them, 
time  to  time,  as  Featherstone  announced  a  king,  or  exuli 
noted  the  score,  d'Haguerty  and  Patrick  gathered  that  the  tide  of 
luck  was  flowing  strongly  in  his  favour. 

The  Count  put  on  a  pair  of  Ught  slippers  and  stole  away  in 
direction  of  the  wing. 

The  four  whist-players  at  Captain  Brenton's  table  finished  their 
game  at  the  usual  hour,  but  they  did  not  go  home  as  ostial. 

They  were  all  men  with  the  habit  of  authority,  and  they  con- 
sulted together  quietly.  They  rose  and  saw  a  hand  out  at  tba 
6cart4  table.  It  did  not  last  long.  Again  Featherstone  won  Uis. 
vole.     Charlesworth  took  the  cards  and  began  to  shuffle. 

The  judge  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'  Don't  you  think  the  game  has  lasted  long  enough — even  a  little 
too  long,  Charlesworth  ?  *  he  asked  in  a  low  but  significant  voice. 
Charlesworth  did  not  answer,  but  stared  before  him  with  an  absent 
look,  as  though  he  had  not  heard,  or  were  pondering  the  qaeation. 

Featherstone  blustered  : 

*  I  suppose,  sir,  wc  are  at  liberty  to  play  what  game  we 
and  to  play  it  as  long  as  we  please,  without  interference  from 
gentlemen  ? ' 

'  No,  Mr.  Featheiittone,'  interposed  Captain  Brenton,  '  I 
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titisk  jrou  are.  This  club  waa  {ounded  by  oa  Engluh  here  for 
tocul  pnrpoMC,  not  to  b«  a  gambling  establishment.' 

*  We*re  proud  to  Kay,'  said  the  Buraar.  '  that  when  Boaap«rte 
tmd  to  atart  a  gambling  hell  for  ua  in  Touib  he  lailed.  We  don't 
intend  to  do  it  (or  him  now.' 

Feaih<     '        !.mghed  soomlolly. 

'Do  y  ^  ynurv.  going  to  keep  a  dab  for  gmlkaien  like  a 

damned  girl  school  ?  Damme,  while  I'm  here  you  can't  do  it.  You 
don't  leem  to  know  who  I  am,  sir.  Split  me  if  I  ever  heard  gentle- 
men raise  the  devil  over  a  wrcUihcd  matt4;r  of  u  hutidnvl  nApoleous.' 

Mr.  Chester,  and.  indeed,  everyone  elae,  knew  Charlcsworth's 
poaitioD. 

'  (iood  God  1  my  dear  fellow,*  exclaimed  the  judge  involun- 
t«riiy,  '  I  couldn't  have  beUeved  you  could  be  such  a  fool.' 

'  Then.  sir.  I  fear  you  did  not  know  mc,'  replied  Charlesworth. 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  counted  out  fifty  napoleons  on 
the  tabic,  in  notes  and  gold.    Then  be  rose. 

*  Hello  1    You're  not  giving  up  ? '  asked  Faathantone.    '  Sit 
>wn  and  take  your  revenge,  man.' 

*  I  have  already  lost  more  than  I  can  possibly  pay,'  retomed 
Cbariaavorth  coolly  and  in  a  clear  voice. 

Then  was  a  movement  of  painful  sxuprise  among  the  audience. 
rorth  was  respected  even   where  he  was  disliked.    He 
slowly  towards  the  door,  and,  having  reached  it,  turned 
iaeed  the  straiaad  akaee  of  the  room  with  the  far-away  look 
i  in  his  eyea,  and  hovering  on  his  lips  that  engaging  smile  of  hiti 
■eawt  of  which  must  have  lain  in  some  mere  accident  of  form, 
in  his  mind  ihece  ean  have  b«en  no  matter  for  mirth,  nor  in 
hattt  (or  joy.    FeatbeiBtaoa,  having  gaped  his  fill,  broke  into 
impfeaaant  Isufth,  a  triumphant  laugh,  since  here  was  indeed  hia 
revenge. 

'  Oan't  pay  yoor  debta  of  hoAoor  f  Hang  it  aii.  (Jhorleswotth* 
111  let  you  off— ought  to  hare  known  better  than  to  |tlay  with  a 
wictched  usher,  by  Gad  t ' 

The  look  of  ahstnetioD  bil  from  Ghadasworth's  face  hke  a  veil. 
He  straightened  himMlf  and  imilad  agini  op  the  room,  bat  tbia 
time  haughtily,  with  a  gleaming  eye  and  with  a  look  that  paaaed 
right  over  Faathentooe,  ■•  thoagh  be  had  been  an  empty  chair. 

*  I  think  yom  all  kiMiw,'  ha  aaid,  *  that,  aa  things  go  in  tiiia  town, 
il  would  tnke  me  ye«n  to  pay  off  fifty  oApoleona,  yean  of  a  life 

^irhaoh  ia  hardly  worth  living,  ia  it  ?    Well— there'a  anoihar  way  of 
thMo  matten,  and  thftt'a  tha  oaa  I  mean  to  Idea.' 


BverTOiM  was  looking,  bstening,  stilJ  silent  and 

'  Good-night,  gentlemen,'  be  said,  his  n'gbt  hand  iil| 
bit  ooat  and  bowing  with  an  easy  graC'C,  learned  perhaps 
As  b«  lifted  his  head  he  suddenly  whipped  his  hand  o 
was  a  pistol  in  it.  Before  a  man  in  the  room  bad  so  mr 
to  interfere  he  had  clapped  it  to  his  bead,  pulled  the 
the  sharp  report  rang  out.  But  if  no  member  of 
been  in  a  position  to  see  the  pistol  before  it  was  diacha 
•noagh  to  catch  the  upraised  hand  before  it  was  £ 
had  been.  He  most  have  been  just  within  the  hal 
bow,  and  why  there,  no  one  in  the  confxision  of  tbe  mc 
to  aak.  Enough  that,  with  an  alertness  astonishing  i 
elderly  tradesman  he  appeared  to  be,  he  had  knocked 
in  Cbarleaworth's  hand,  so  that  the  bullet,  which  mi 
have  entered  his  brain,  had  passed  up  the  forehea 
making  merely  a  surface  wound.  Throwing  himself  c 
man  thus  hastily,  the  big  intmder  had  thrown  him  baa 
wall,  where  he  leaned,  the  blood  running  down  his 
Captain  Brenton  was  the  first  to  speak,  approaching  (3 

•  Thank  God,  my  poor  fellow  !    Thank  God  for  Hii 

Mr.  Chester  and  the  Bursar  came  up  agitated,i 
Featherstonc  still  sat  in  his  chair,  staring  fish -like.  ^ 
had  turned  dark  purple,  his  large  lower  Up  tremble^ 
could  hardly  speak.  i 

'  Damn  it,  Charlesworth  I    Oh,  damn  it  t     I   di^ 
damme  if  I  did.     FU  be  hanged  if  I  take  anything 
you  won  off  me.' 

But  if  Charlesworth  heard  voices  they  seemed! 
a  hundred  years  away.    Mr.  Chester,  a  hand  on  hS" 
him  into  an  adjoining  bedroom.  I 

Meantime  d'Haguerty,  having  considered  the  eiUiH 
to  Featherstone  and  said  with  his  strongest  foreign  aoo^ 

'  You  need  not  fear,  sare,  dat  Mr.  Charlevort  not  pa^ 
all  English  here,  and  I  tell  you  a  secret.     He  has  rs 
friends  in  de  world  dan  he  knows.    Dey  send  him 
I  wait  to  see  him  about  it.'  i 

The  ways  in  which  money  came  over  to  the  dUtei 
various  that  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  trsj 
chant  being  entrusted  with  it.  That  it  should  cornel 
worth  was  the  strange  thing,  who  had  hitherto  U^ 
without  subsidies. 

lii«axk\Aiti%  Vu  Xiift  em^tY  bedroom,   by  the  light 
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Mr.  Qiegter  waa  nnKkilfuIly  binding  a  wet  handkerchief 
round  Charlesworth's  head.  When  he  had  done  the  yoiing  man's 
bead  dropped  between  hia  hands.  The  judge  comforted  him 
paternally. 

*  Come,  Charlrxworih.  be  a  maa.    We'll  help  you  out  of  this. 
'  You're  very  good,  air,  but  you  can't.     It's  not  the  mone: 

iiat's  the  worst,  it's  this  infernal  life-'and  I  thought  it  was 
Br.' 

*  Do  you  think  any  of  us  enjoy  it,  n>y  i)oor  boy  ?    And 
after  all,  are  young.' 

*  That's  just  it.  You've  had  your  career.  I'm  nearly  thirty' 
one,  and  I  haven't  begun  mine.     I  never  shall  now.' 

*  Never's  a  long  day.  Look  at  Jahloel  Brenton.  A  fine  naval 
career  broken,  and  he  takes  it  like  a  saint.' 

*  Because  be  is  one.  I'm  not.  To  my  thinking  I've  only  go< 
_tluB  one  life,  and  see  how  I'm  spending  it.     It's  not  worth  going  on,' 

know  it's  not,  sir.    Why  couldn't  that  fool  leave  me  alone  t  * 

'  Because  I  have  good  news  for  you,  Monsieur,'  said  Bernstein  ■ 
in  Krenck.    *  Excuse  my  entrance  without  ceremony,  but  it  is  | 
batter  that  you  should  know  I  bring  you  from  friends  at  home 
money  sufficient  to  pay  your  debt  of  honour.' 

'  Sir,  that  in  impoeaible,'  returned  (liurlcflworth  shortly. 

'  Nevertheless  it  is  the  truth,  and  you  will  undentand  th( 
reason  (or  it  when  yon  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  listen  to  ma. 
Meantime  aDow  me  to  show  you  a  private  way  out  of  the  houM, 

lereby  you  may  avoid  a  meeting  with  the  members  of  your  club,  M 
"irhich  might  be  disagreeable  to  you.'  ■ 

Mr.  Cheater  would  have  detained  him,  but  for  the  moment 
Chartesworth  preferred  the  society  of  any  sttatiger  to  that  of  th« 
kindest  of  friends.  He  declared  himself  to  be  perfectly  reoovercd, 
his  wound,  a  mere  scratdi,  and  folUmed  d'Haguerty  along  the 
|r*— g*  communicating  with  thi-  main  block  of  the  house.  The 
Oonnt  knocked  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the  door  of  hia  sitting" 
loom,  which  was  cautiously  opanad  by  Fatzick. 

'  Here  is  a  surgeon,'  said  d'Haguerty  to  Charlesworth  in  pecfMt 
Bngliah, '  who  will,  I  think,  dreas  that  scratch  of  yonm  mnn;  de 
than  thai  elderly  gentleman  has  done.*" 

*  No  aoigooo,'  replied  Patrick,  *  but  one  who  hu^  I'  u.mu  il 
neoeanty  ■orgety  on  the  battlefield.' 

'  You  are  a  pnaooer  of  war,  air  T '  inquired  Charleawocth, 
amdooB  to  speak  ot  anything  exmpt  the  origiD  o(  his  own  woand,  ol 
whidi  Patrick  knew  no  moie  than  the  crack  of  i 
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him.    '  If  BO  70U  are  by  comparison  enviable,  for 
excluuiged.    Bat  no  one  troubles  tbelr  heads  aboaij 
dvilMUM.     We  may  remain  here  till  Doomsday.* 

*  That's  as  mfty  bo,  Mr.  Cbarlesworth,*  returned' 
Byiterioiialy.  '  Captain  Dillon  has  a  document  for 
bNMk-pooket,  given  to  him  by  Lord  Hove,  on  the  pat 
Major  BridgM.  It  pats  morr  thnn  a  hundred  pounds  1 
posal.  It's  unlucky  that  you  must  part  vntli  fifty  to  I 
gtone,  for  eighty  is  not  too  much  to  help  a  man  acrofl| 
Bat  between  gentlemen  honour,  of  course,  comes  b( 
thing.' 

'  Bridges  !  *  exclaimed  Charlesworth.  *  Ah,  well  1 
was  of  some  service  to  them.*  And,  after  a  pause  :  * 
you  say  about  getting  across  the  water,  I  don't  see  how 
poonda  would  help.  It  would  be  such  a  deucedly  odd  t 
to  pvt  up  my  parole.  I  should  be  dogged  by  a  001 
darmes  day  and  night,  or,  more  likely,  pot  into  a  fort 
trouble.' 

'  Parole  is  all  very  well  for  prisoners  of  war,*  im 
Count.  '  But  in  your  position,  though  very  punctil 
point  of  honour,  I  should  think  myself  justified  in  dial 
Civilians,  who  have  been  seized  against  all  the  laws  ofj 
hardly  transgress  them  in  escaping.' 

"There's  something  in  your  reasoning,  sir,*  repM 
worth.  *  Reasoning  is  excellent  matter  for  talk.  Bid 
never  reason  oneself  into  acting,  or  one  is  sure  to  d( 
foolish.' 

*  I  hope  you'll  think  of  that  another  time,  Mr.  Gl 
when  yo\x  get  a  pistol  too  near  your  head,*  letomed 
drily. 

Patrick  meantime  had  opened  the  Count's  medicin 
was  deftly  bandaging  Charlesworth'a  forehead,  where 
though  profuse  of  blood,  was  scarcely  more  than  skin-dji 

'  Let  us  explain  to  this  gentleman  who  we  are,'  said  ( 
addressing  Patrick.     '  Show  him  Lord  Hove's  letter.  C 
will  then  explain  to  him  the  conditions  on  wluch 
sent.' 

'  Pardon  me,  Count,'  returned  Patrick  coldly,  ' 
no  conditions.  Lord  Hove  sent  Mr.  Cbarlesworth  a  nt 
drawing  on  Gerard's  bank  for  three  thousand  francs  in  I 
of  his  services  to  Major  Bridges  and  his  family  wheat 
WivetViex  Ux.  CV^uVtANRocfch.  chooses  to  take  any  part  int 
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priae  it  is  for  him  to  decide.  In  anj  case,  if  1m  oan  make  it  omi> 
flittent  wiUi  hiB  honour  to  como  away  with  ub  ho  may  count  on  our 
anating  him  a«  much  aa  our  great  undertaking  allows  us  to  do.' 

*  Surely,  surely,'  murmured  the  Count  suavely,  u  little  uneasy 
at  Patrick's  reokleaa  generosity,  yet  with  his  uaual  breadth  of  mind 
realiaing  the  poeaibility  of  ita  proving  the  best  policy.  Just  as 
tlunigfa  oneaay  at  Patrick's  account  of  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  MacUmo  de  Fcrriet,  be  yet  saw  in  it  a  very  promising 
hfgynning  of  a  love  affair  by  means  of  which  Patrick  might  encure 
tike  Nrrioea  and  fidelity  of  Uadame  de  Ferriet,  witli  regard  to  whom 
d'Hagnerty  ooold  not  feel  perfect  confidence. 

Chndecworth  read  Ix)rd  Uove'a  letter  and  Ustened  thoughtfully 
to  the  acooont  given  by  Patrick  Dillon  and  d'llagucrty  of  the 
niHion  on  which  they  had  been  sent. 

*  Do  yoa  know  King  Ferdinand  {lersonally,  Captain  Dillon  1  * 
heaakod. 

*  I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  him/  replied  Patrick, 
ooloohng  with  emotion,  as  a  young  man  might  do  questioned  con- 
cerning the  lady  of  his  heart. 

'  But  all  of  us  in  Spain  know  by  report  the  virtues  of  our  beloved 
King.' 

Than  waa  a  ^oam,  not  perfectly  wyiup»tibtttic,  in  Ckarlofvoiih** 
•ye. 

'  To  get  him  away  would  certainly  annoy  the  Emperor,'  he  aaid, 
itroking  a  bluish  chin.  *  Then,  of  ooune,  it  would  give  me  pleaaore 
to  htkf  yoa  do  it.  We  dkemu  do  not  love  Bonaparte  now,  what- 
ever aoae  of  oa  may  hAve  tlioaght  of  him  before  we  oame  to  Prance. 
But  in  booeaty,  Oapuin  Dillon,  I  doubt  whether  Ferdinand'a 
latDiD  wiU  do  the  Spaniali  natioo  any  good.  I  am  a  democrat  and 
a  npob&can,  and  do  not  blink  my  eyea  when  I  k>ok  at  a  royal^.' 

*  Tkao  I  fear,  air,  we  ehail  not  agree/  npliod  Patrick  bristling ; 
*  lor  I  nvere  kings  in  general,  and  my  own  King,  Ferdinand  VII.,  in 
fwiiiatlar,  and  I  oome  here  to  lay  down  my  lite  gladly  if  I  can 
but  restoce  him  to  loyal  and  patriotic  Spain/ 

A  aocoawhat  crooked  amile  making  ita  appearaaea  oo  Qiazlea- 
wortli'a  eonotonanoe  boded  a  cynical  nply,  and  it  ia  poaaible  that 
but  for  the  pwMiica  of  d'Hagnerty  the  two  yonngar  gantJaman  might 
have  wasted  valnable  time  in  diaotuiing  their  ra^aoliiw  pobtioal 
pciooiplea  and  parted  the  wont  of  ttaoda.  But  the  Ooonl  had 
DO  love  for  principles  of  any  kind. 

*  My  faith,  gentlemen  I '  aaid  be  impatiently, '  let  us  (o  boai- 
naas.    We  are  aant  here  by  the  Britiah  Goveniment  to  get  the 
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Kiog  of  Spain  out  of  Bonaparte's  hand«.  If  Mr.  Cbarlf 
stand  UQ  with  ua,  I  doubt  not  that,  on  our  recommei 
Qovemment  will  make  bim  a  handaome  acknowle^i 
servioes.*  ^| 

Charleswortb'a  crooked  smile  waa  still  there,  bat  ii 
tribute  to  the  Count's  good  sense. 

*  Let  me  know  exactly  what  your  plans  are,'  he  saic 
The   Count   explained.     He   added   that   he    had 
Oharlesworth  had   command  of   the  stables  connect 
English  racecourse,  and  often  bought  horses  for  Engiia 
than  himflelf.     Charleflworth  confirmed  the  fact,  addi 
waa  even  oommissioned  to  buy  one  for  Greneral  Gaspwd 
fancy  to  run  a  horae  in  the  next  races.    The  Count  h 
that  he  might  here  find  a  means  of  securing  good  ho 
relays  which  must  be  ready  against  the  King's  eaca) 
droumstances  were  favourable  beyond  his  hopes.     H 
that  Oharlesworth  should  affect  to  extend  his  oper 
horse  dealer  with  the  money  which  the  club  knew  h 
received,  without  knowing  the  precise  sum  to  which  i1 
At  another  juncture  Charlesworth  might  not  have  bee 
run  the  serious  risk  proposed  to  him  by  the  Count 
dition  of  his  own  escape  seemed  impossible  to  aclii 
now  the  excitement  of  the  thing  was  in  itself  a  temj 
asked  by  what  means  the  adventurers  proposed  to  ge^ 
princes  out  of  the  Castle  of  V^alenfay  the  approaches  \ 
jealously  guarded.     For  this  purpose  the  Count  ha 
place  of  concealment  to  be  made  under  the  seat  and  in 
a  large  travelling  carriage  which  he  was  to  purchase  in 
hardly  knew  where  to  lay  his  finger  on  a  workman  at  ( 
and  reliable  enough  to  carry  out  his  design,  but  believec 
money-  such  a  man   might  be   found.      Charlesworth 
attention   to  Madame  de   Ferriet's  servant,   Sam  Va 
might  not  have  the  courage  to  undertake  the  job,  but  i 
do  80,  his  skill  and  his  fidelity  were  unquestionable.    T 
once  made,  they  trusted  to  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Colo 
them  a  pretext  for  bringing  it  to  Valen9ay.     Charlesw 
twenty-four  hours  to   think   the   matter  over.     He  y, 
hesitated  less  if  he  could  have  devised  some  plan  by  whii 
rid  himself  of  his  parole  without  being  sent  to  a  fortrea 
any  rate  he  was  glad  to  have  something  to  occupy  U 
beB\dea  \]tift  ^erojc^  wAXiisa  cou-p  tmuu^W  at  the  club. 
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